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THE  MARCH   OF  EVENTS 


THE  Hohenzollerns  must  go,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  realized  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  mankind  that 
minions  of  men  are  fighting  for.  The  Ho- 
henzollerns must  go,  for  they  never  can  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  democracy.  Like 
the  Romanoffs,  they  stand  in  front  of  the 
wave  of  human  progress  and  they  must  be 
washed  away. 

We  devoutly  hope  that  the  tide  will  rise 
behind  them  as  well  as  in  front  of  them,  that 
the  people  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
will  take  control  of  their  own  governments  as 
the  Russians  have  done,  for  that  would  insure 
a  more  thorough  acceptance  of  the  reform 
than  if  it  is  forced  on  the  Teuton  Powers  by 
arms.  It  would  mean  that  the  Germans  them- 
selves realized  that  autocracy  and  war  do  not 
pay.  Until  now  the  Germans  have  thrived 
on  them.  Their  wars  of  the  last  sixty  years 
have  been  cheap  and  profitable,  resulting 
in  the  absorption  of  allies  and  enemies  alike. 
The  autocratic  regime  has  been  blessed  with 
prosperity  and  order,  and  in  no  small  degree 
was  responsible  for  them.  There  have  been, 
especially  of  late  years,  many  mumbling 
protests,  but  in  the  main  the  German  people 
have  been  pleased  to  believe  what  the  Gov- 
ernment taught:  that  it  was  the  best  govern- 
ment and  they  the  best  people  on  earth  and 
that  they  were  but  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
destiny  of  directing  and  improving  the  world. 


In  this  mood  they  were  satisfied  and  en- 
thusiastic about  autocracy,  and  their  ex- 
perience seemed  to  justify  this  satisfaction. 
But  now  for  two  years  and  more  they  have 
watched  the  enmity  of  the  world  gather 
against  them  and  they  know  that  even  their 
satellite  allies  do  not  love  them.  They  are 
alone.  Their  papers  wonder  and  complain 
at  it.  They  cannot  freely  discuss  the  ques- 
tion in  public,  but  the  Germans  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  without  the  friend- 
ship of  mankind  no  efficienc\'  is  effective, 
to  understand  that  autocracy  does  not  pay 
and  that  there  is  not  enough  might  in  auto- 
cracy to  make  it  continue  even  to  seem 
right  to  them. 

The  world  will  not  again  deal  with  the 
Hohenzollerns.  But  it  need  not  expect  the 
Hohenzollerns  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall;  either  the  hand  of  the  Allied  armies 
or  the  hand  of  the  German  people  must  reach 
them  and  depose  them.  Ihere  is  but  one 
way  to  hasten  either  of  these — the  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  war  so  that  it  ma\"  lead  to 
German  defeat,  or  proof  to  the  German 
people  that  autocracy  does  not  pay  and 
that  the  Hohenzollerns  are  their  worst 
enem\'.  But  hoping  for  the  revolution  in 
German\'  should  not  reduce  by  one  hair's 
breadth  our  preparation  to  see  that  the 
Hohenzollerns  do  go.  no  matter  whether  it 
takes  one  year  or  five. 
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The  March  of  Events 
Why  This  is  America's  War 


THIS  is  America's  war.  The  men  who 
founded  this  Government  hoped  that 
some  day  its  principles  would  en- 
compass the  earth,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
every  American  who  has  known  his  heritage 
has  hoped  that  every  able  people  would  take 
unto  itself  its  own  government.  The  dis- 
trust of  kings  and  all  the  system  of  privileges 
that  hangs  about  them  is  bred  deep  in  the 
bone  with  us.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  the 
distrust  is  unreasonable,  but  fundamentally 
it  is  right.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
President  Monroe  enunciated  his  famous 
doctrine.  One  of  its  main  tenets  was  and  is 
that  any  extension  of  monarchy  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  is  a  menace  to  our  free  institu- 
tions. It  has  become  even  clearer  lately 
that  any  spread  of  the  Prussian  autocratic 
power  was  a  menace  to  free  institutions  all 
over  the  world,  ours  as  well  as  all  others. 
If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  wise  in  its  day 
the  war  for  democracy  is  wise  now. 

It  is  true  the  overt  acts  which  plunged  us 
into  war  against  the  Kaiser  were  the  sinking 
of  our  ships.  Similarly,  we  went  to  war 
against  George  III  because  of  a  stamp  tax. 
But  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duties  would 
never  have  stopped  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, nor  would  a  German  offer  to  let 
our  ships  pass  return  us  to  a  painful  neu- 
trality between  the  world's  freedom  and  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right. 

Fundamentally  it  is  a  war  for  human 
rights,  for  government  by  the  governed. 
Gradually  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
recognizing  the  true  character  of  the  struggle 
and  allying  themselves  against  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Prussian  machine.  And  the  Kaiser 
on  his  side  has  no  allies.  He  has  semi-vassal 
states.  Germans  direct  the  Austrian  armies, 
and  Austrian  diplomacy  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  German.  Bulgarian  policies  are  fixed  in 
Berlin  more  than  in  Sofia.  And  Enver 
Pasha's  ruling  clique  in  Turkey  is  under  the 
thumb  of  the  German  masters.  These  semi- 
vassal  states  might  revolt,  but  except  by  re- 
volt their  freedom  as  states  is  largely  ended, 
and  while  they  are  dominated  by  Prussia 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  political  freedom  of 
their  subjects.  The  i(k)  million  who  live 
in  the  Kaiser's  hoped-for  place  in  the  sun — 
from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad — were  to  be 
doomed  to  reaction  and  to  drill  until  they 


would  spread  reaction  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  one  after 
another,  as  the  President  phrased  it,  "seen 
the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretense  about 
them  "  and  joined  the  battle  line  of  freedom. 

The  French,  the  English,  the  Italian 
Liberals,  the  Greek  Liberals,  the  Russian 
Liberals,  and  finally  we,  have  seen  the  true 
character  of  the  struggle.  And  as  the  veil 
is  lifted  we  have  seen  a  brighter  hope  for 
human  freedom  than  ever  appeared  before. 
The  dark  forces  of  dynasties  and  divine  right 
will  have  few  refugees  when  peace  at  last 
comes. 

Here,  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Italy 
there  will  be  a  keener  realization  than  ever 
before  of  the  blessings  of  political  freedom. 
The  Russian  people  have  made  good  their 
emancipation.  The  Poles  can  again  govern 
themselves.  Greece  will  not  longer  be  used 
for  its  king's  kinship.  China  is  struggling 
on  to  create  a  democracy.  Liberalism  has 
everywhere  in  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe  gained  an  added  impetus.  And  un- 
less the  war  be  a  failure,  autocracy  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Turkey  will  be  ended. 
The  i6o  millions  of  people  who  were  to  be 
trained  to  enslave  the  earth  will  themselves 
be  freed. 

II 

But  when  the  peoples  of  the  world,  having 
lifted  the  veil  and  looked  upon  the  Kaiser 
and  his  system  and  destros  ed  it — when  auto- 
cracy is  banished  from  Europe — how  will  the 
world  appear? 

We  are  fighting  for  government  by  the 
representatives  of  the  governed — by  major- 
ity rule;  for  the  principle  of  nationalities  that 
no  nation  need  be  an  unwilling  subject  of  an- 
other, that  men  of  one  race  and  language 
shall  not  be  subservient  to  men  of  another, 
that  peoples  shall  not  be  transferred  from  one 
government  to  another  by  sale  or  conquest, 
and  that  each  nation,  large  and  small,  shall 
have  a  fair  chance  of  economic  growth  in 
order  not  only  that  its  people  shall  ha\e 
security  for  life  and  liberty  but  also  an  op- 
portunity for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
well-being. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  principles  out- 
lined by  the  leaders  of  liberal  thought  in 
Europe,  and  the\'  corresp<;)nd  in  the  main 
with  the  basis  of  peace  suggested  by  the 
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President   in  his  note  to  the  belligerent  ^ov- 
L-rnnicnts  on  their  objects  in  the  war. 

But  these  aspirations  are  difficult  f>f 
achievement  and  often  conflicting^.  It  is 
fundamentally  ri^ht  that  no  people  sh(;uld 
be  held  under  a  ^f)\  ernment  to  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  belonf^.  But  if  that  is  true  in  all 
cases,  tlie  preservation  of  the  Union  in  the 
(j'vil  War  was  immoral,  if  that  doctrine 
is  true  in  all  cases,  England  should  free  part 
of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  who  wish  such  free- 
tiom  should  cease  trying  to  coerce  Ulster. 
If  under  no  circumstances  people  should  be 
transferred  from  one  sovereignty  to  another 
by  purchase  without  their  consent,  there 
should  have  been  a  referendum  in  Porto 
Rico  in  1898,  when  we  acquired  the  island  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  endeavor  to  divide  the  Balkans  into 
nationalities  based  strictly  either  on  language 
or  race  is  impossible,  for  the  peoples  are  too 
mixed  to  enable  it  to  be  done.  The  dis- 
position of  Constantinople  by  any  of  these 
criteria  is  also  impossible,  for  it  is  a  cosmo- 
politan city  in  which  no  race  has  a  majority 
— the  Turks  themselves  being  less  than  half 
the  population.  If  either  race  or  language 
were  to  be  the  fmal  test  of  a  nation,  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  would  both  have  to  be 
divided.  If  either  or  both  are  applied, 
Austria-Hungary  would  be  cut  up  into  a 
German  state,  a  Magyar  state,  a  Bohemian 
state,  and  three  large  sections  transferred  to 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Serbia;  and  Trieste 
and  the  Trentino  would  be  restored  to  Italy. 
Even  a  war  that  marks  the  greatest  ad- 
vance of  democracy  in  a  hundred  years  can- 
not eradicate  the  many  influences  of  the  past, 
and  even  the  wisest  solution  of  the  peace 
problem  will  offer  no  millennium.  As 
America  will  sit  at  the  peace  conference, 
Americans  may  well  ponder  on  these  prob- 
lems so  that  we  shall  not  be  as  unprepared 
for  peace  as  we  are  for  war. 

And  these  problems  affect  only  those 
people  in  Europe  whom  the  world  concedes 
to  be  able  to  govern  themselves. 

There  are  other  problems  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  even  nearer  home,  in  Mexico. 

Russia  has  abolished  her  dark  forces. 
The  world  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  abolish- 
ing the  dark  forces  in  Germany  and  Austria 
with  the  hope  that  the  liberal  elements  in 
those  countries  will  help.  But  the  autocratic 
powers  in  Japan  are  still  strong  and  aggres- 


sive. If  the  world  is  in  duty  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Serbia,  has  it  not  a  duly  also  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  China?  If 
Russia  is  right  in  asserting  its  economic  in- 
dependence of  (iermany,  would  not  China  be 
right  in  asserting  its  economic  independence 
of  Japan — or  does  the  difference  in  organized 
fighting  strength  control  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  situation? 

Is  it  not  the  right  of  every  people  to  be 
free  to  choose  from  whom  they  will  buy  with- 
out having  discriminating  arrangements  in 
favor  of  one  nation  or  another  forced  on 
them?  If  this  is  true  for  China,  is  it  not  true 
also  for  the  Philippines? 

There  are  a  great  many  million  human 
beings  in  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  who  are  unable  to  govern  themselves 
and  who  were  in  the  past  unwillingly  taken 
under  German  rule.  Now  they  have  been, 
equally  without  their  consent,  transferred 
to  France,  England,  and  Japan,  even  as  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos  came  under  our 
flag. 

Under  the  awakened  conscience  of  the 
world  are  these  people  to  be  governed  for 
their  benefit,  or  partially  for  thneir  benefit 
and  partially  for  the  benefit  of  their  captors? 

In  the  solution  of  these  questions  lies  the 
genesis  of  future  peace  and  future  wars. 
And  the  responsibility  of  a  wise  peace  will  be 
ours,  just  as  the  responsibility  for  a  victory 
for  democracy  is  ours.  Meeting  our  present 
duty  gives  us  a  great  opportunity  to  help 
shape  the  future  and  to  do  it  in  cooperation 
with  all  the  liberal  forces  of  the  world. 

Ill 

This  is  America's  war.  The  veil  has 
lifted.  As  a  united  nation  we  see  the  issue 
clearly.  With  the  exception  of  the  expected 
small  and  blinded  majorit}-,  those  who 
thought  that  we  could  serve  humanity  by 
peace  see  that  it  is  not  so.  Those  who  long 
believed  that  the  fight  for  democracy  was 
ours  find  their  doctrine  accepted.  Their 
effort  to  have  the  country  prepared  when  we 
entered  the  war  failed,  but  it  was  not  wasted 
effort,  for  the  Government  and  the  public 
have  a  far  better  conception  of  preparedness 
than  ever  before,  so  that  we  should  not  make 
as  many  mistakes  as  in  former  wars.  The 
past  cannot  be  lived  over  again  and  no  one 
can  serve  better  now  than  by  doing  his  part 
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in  speeding  up  and  perfecting  our  present 
preparations.  And  no  effort  can  be  effective 
except  through  the  organized  channels. 
There  is  a  sound  philosophy  of  practical  sense 
in  the  phrase,  "Stand  by  the  President." 
That  does  not  mean  a  blind  acceptance  of  the 
President's  or  the  Administration's  action  or 
inaction.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  take  on 
the  blind,  inarticulate  docility  of  the  Prus- 
sian's subject  in  war  than  in  any  other  time. 
The  country  having  decided  to  fight,  war  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  every  man's  duty  is 
to  carry  it  through  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  To  that  he  is  committed  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But  if  he  feels  that  the 
Government  is  not  doing  its  full  duty  toward 
this  end,  his  duty  is  as  clear  to  urge  more 
effective  action  as  it  is  to  fight  if  he  is  in  the 
army.  But  protest  and  criticism  should  be 
more  carefully  combed  of  prejudice,  malice, 
and  partisanship  than  they  are  habitually 
with  us  in  peace.  And  in  return  for  this 
restraint  and  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  the 
Administration  owes  to  the  country  a  con- 
duct of  affairs  by  the  best  working  organiza- 
tion it  can  perfect  without  regard  to  par- 
tisanship or  politics.  This  is  America's  war, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  do  our  full  duty  in  making 
democracy  victorious.  If  we  do  our  full 
duty  in  this  great  cause  we  shall  also  demon- 
strate that  we,  too,  can  rouse  ourselves  as  the 
other  democracies  have  from  our  sometimes 
petty  levels  and  demonstrate  that  democracy 
is  not  only  right  but  powerful  and  efficient. 


Lending  the  Allies  Our  Credit 

AS  WE  did  not  prepare  ourselves  in 
any  other  way  to  fight  Germany 
before  Mr.  von  Bernstorff's  dismissal, 
it  is  fortunate  that  circumstances  gave  us  an 
unprecedentedly  strong  position  in  finance. 
A  war  fought  only  with  money  is  not  much 
to  be  proud  of,  but  there  is  every  reason, 
nevertheless,  to  use  our  money  effectively 
until  we  can  get  an  army  ready.  If  we 
must  fight  our  battles  with  other  nations' 
soldiers,  at  least  we  can  furnish  the  "silver 
bullets"  until  such  time  as  our  military 
forces  are  ready. 

And  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  Allies  cannot  be  entirely 
altruistic.  It  will  benefit  us  commercially 
as  well  as  help  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Every  dollar  we  lend  the  Allies  not  onl\ 


helps  to  defeat  Germany  and  spread  democ- 
racy over  the  earth,  but  it  helps  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  our  present  prosperity 
by  enabling  the  Allies  to  continue  buying; 
helps  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  tending  to 
stop  the  inflation  due  to  shipments  of  gold 
from  abroad;  helps  our  future  foreign  trade 
by  making  a  foreign  debt  to  us  that  can  be 
paid  in  merchandise. 

The  first  step  we  made  against  our  enemy 
was  to  offer  our  credit  to  the  Allies. 
This  is  not  only  an  enormous  aid  to  them, 
but  it  will  permanently  strengthen  us  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  our  own  share  in  the 
war.  For  aside  from  the  much  more  impor- 
tant consideration  of  its  influence  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war,  it  means  that  the  Allies  will 
continue  buying  from  us  on  a  large  scale. 
And,  what  is  of  greater  moment  for  our 
commercial  future,  it  means  that  this 
buying  will  be  done,  not  solely  because  they 
have  to  do  it,  but  to  some  extent  because 
they  wish  to.  It  makes  trade  friends  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  England  has  made 
such  friends  throughout  the  entire  world — by 
extending  them  credit  with  which  to  buy. 

When  our  Federal  Reserve  Board  last 
November  announced  that  it  did  not  regard 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  country  at  that  time 
that  the  banks  invest  in  foreign  treasury 
bills,  and  went  further  "to  suggest  that  the 
investor  should  receive  full  and  authoritative 
data — particularly  in  the  case  of  unsecured 
loans — in  order  that  he  may  judge  the  future 
intelligently  in  the  light  of  present  condi- 
tions and  in  conjunction  with  economic 
developments  of  the  past,"  the  market  in 
foreign  government  issues  had  a  decided 
chill.  It  was  no  wonder  investors  hesitated 
when  faced  with  such  formidable  phrases. 
The  best  credit  of  the  Allies  declined  to  a 
point  where  it  would  cost  them  more  than 
8  per  cent,  to  borrow  here  unless  they  put  up 
collateral  and  offered  attractive  conversion 
privileges.  It  is  to  be  recorded  to  the  credit 
of  the  Reserve  Board,  however,  that  on 
March  8th  it  issued  a  revised  statement  that 
"so  far  from  objecting  to  the  placing  of 
foreign  loans  in  the  American  market,  it 
regards  them  as  a  very  important,  natural, 
and  proper  means  of  settling  the  balances 
created  in  our  favor  by  our  export  trade."  It 
went  on  to  emphasize  the  point  that  .Ameri- 
can funds  available  for  investment  might, 
"with   advantage  to  the  country's  foreign 
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tradcand  thcdomcsticrconomicsituation,  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  such  securities." 

Wlien  war  actually  was  declared  Mr. 
McAdoo  immediately  announced  a  plan  for 
a  loan  to  the  Allies.  The  plan  had  three 
distinguishing  characteristics.  First,  it  con- 
templated a  loan  larger  than  ever  floated  by 
any  government  except  the  last  British  loan. 
Secondly,  it  was  to  be  put  out  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  public  subscription.  It  was  de- 
signed to  go  to  the  public  with  no  handling 
charges  or  commissions,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  attract  a  large  number  of  investors, 
both  large  and  small.  In  this  way  it  might 
tend  to  educate  our  public  in  investment  as 
the  French  are  educated  by  the  purchase  of 
their  Government's  securities. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  plan  not  only  provides  for 
doing  our  financial  duty  but  for  doing  it  in 
a  bold  and  effective  manner. 


"Mending  the  Roof" 

ONE  of  the  great  reforms  for  which  the 
public  has  struggled  in  the  last  three 
years  is  the  establishment  of  universal 
compulsory  military  service  directly  under 
federal  control,  so  that  we  might  be  pre- 
pared for  war  when  war  began  instead  of 
from  six  months  to  a  year  afterward,  as  has 
been  our  national  habit,  and  for  the  added 
reasons  that  such  a  system  would  awaken  a 
realization  in  every  man  of  his  duty  to  the 
Nation,  that  it  would  spread  a  knowledge  of 
health  and  sanitation  that  no  other  agency 
can  do,  and  that  it  would  force  the  English 
language  upon  every  man  as  he  came  of  age 
and  provide  a  more  efficient  melting  pot  than 
we  now  possess. 

No  support  for  this  measure  could  be  got 
from  the  President  or  the  Administration 
before  war  actually  occurred,  and  we  there- 
fore enter  this  war  as  we  have  all  previous 
wars,  unready  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
relying  on  volunteers  until  that  reliance  fails 
as  it  does  regularly,  and  then  coming  to 
conscription.  Only  in  this  case  we  recognize 
that  conscription  is  likely  to  be  necessary. 
The  President's  statement  said,  in  part: 
"The  principle  embodied  in  the  legislation 
presented  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
military  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
has  my  entire  approval,  and  its  specific 
recommendations  embody  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  War  Department. 


"The  necessary  men  will  be  secured  for  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  National  (iuard  by 
volunteering,  as  at  present,  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  a  resort  to  a 
selective  draft  is  desirable.  The  additional 
forces,  however,  are  to  be  raised  by  selective 
draft  from  men  ranging  in  age  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-live  >'ears.  The  quotas  of  the 
several  states  in  all  of  these  forces  will  be 
in  proportion  to  their  population. 

"This  legislation  makes  no  attempt  to  solve 
the  questi(jn  of  a  permanent  militar>'  policy 
for  the  country,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  in 
these  anxious  and  disordered  timcsaclearview 
cannot  be  had  either  of  our  permanent  mili- 
tary necessities  or  of  the  best  mode  of  organ- 
izing a  proper  military  peace  establishment." 

This  seems  a  reasonable  statement,  but 
there  is  something  about  the  whole  situation 
a  little  reminiscent  of  a  certain  celebrated 
character  in  Missouri.  He  lived  in  an  old 
house  that  had  weathered  many  storms  but 
which  had  a  large  hole  in  the  roof  through 
which  the  water  poured  whenever  it  rained. 
If  his  family  pointed  out  the  inconvenience 
of  the  leak  during  a  storm  he  would  remark 
that  it  was  no  time  to  be  out  repairing,  and 
if  they  reminded  him  of  it  in  fair  weather  he 
would  answer  that  the  hole  was  doing  no  harm. 

Under  the  circumstances  one  time  is  as 
good  as  another  to  urge  that  the  hole  be 
mended,  and  probably  continuous  urging  is 
better  than  anything  else. 


What  Leaders  Will  War  Produce? 

IN  THE  stress  and  strain  of  war,  great 
characters  come  to  the  front  of  our 
national  life  with  startling  rapiditw 
Three  years  from  now,  when  the  next  elec- 
tion comes,  there  will  in  all  probabilit>'  be  a 
new  caste  on  the  national  stage.  Mr.  Wilson 
now  dominates  the  Government.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  can  still  rouse  enthusiasm  and  stir 
the  popular  imagination.  No  other  figures 
stand  out  particularl\'.  It  is  a  rather  barren 
time  in  striking  figures.  The  stage  is  set  for 
the  personalities  that  come  out  of  the  war. 
And  judging  from  our  past,  the  personalities 
may  be  of  almost  any  kind.  Washington, 
a  soldier,  emerged  from  the  Revolution 
supreme.  Out  of  the  War  of  1812  came 
Andrew  Jackson,  a  soldier  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent type.  Grant  became  President  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  the  great  figure  on  the 


Federal  side  in  that  struggle  was  the  civil 
leader,  Lincoln,  not  the  military  leader, 
Grant.  On  the  other  side  Lee  was  a  greater 
figure  than  Jefferson  Davis.  From  San 
Juan  hill  Colonel  Roosevelt  caught  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  White  House. 

Abroad,  in  this  war,  the  characters  that 
have  come  to  the  front  are  just  as  varied. 
In  England,  Kitchener  and  Lloyd-George, 
men  who  had  already  risen  to  the  front 
rank,  held  their  supremacy  against  any  new- 
comers until  Kitchener's  death,  and,  since, 
Lloyd-George  has  risen  beyond  his  former 
stature.  Yet  the  war  is  not  over  and  some 
other  may  suddenly  arise  to  claim  supremacy 
either  in  the  Government  or  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  France,  JofTre,  Foch,  Briand 
have  all  had  their  hour  upon  the  stage  now 
held  by  Nivelle  and  Ribot.  In  Russia  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  loomed  large  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  then  faded  in  the 
misery  of  the  great  retreat,  to  appear 
again  in  the  Caucasus,  and  then  to  be 
lost  once  more  in  the  end  of  the  old  regime. 
Alexief  and  Brusiloff  still  are  Russia's 
foremost  soldiers,  but  the  civil  leaders  of 
the  Revolution  have  taken  the  centre  of 
the  stage. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  leadership 
with  us,  a  craving  for  strong  men  that 
emergencies  always  create.  Neither  politi- 
cal party  has  a  strong  array.  The  President 
has  taken  the  party  which  Mr.  Bryan  made 
into  a  chronic  minority  and  transformed  it 
into  a  majority.  He  has  given  it  the  strength 
of  his  command  but  developed  little  strength 
except  his  own  in  it.  His  Cabinet  does  not 
impress  the  country.  The  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  have  no  leaders  that  stir  the 
public's  enthusiasm.  An  organization  that 
has  a  man  of  no  more  ability  than  Senator 
Stone  at  the  head  of  a  vitally  important 
committee  does  not  inspire  much  confidence. 
In  the  House  the  leadership  is  hardly  better. 
And  the  Republican  Party  does  not  present 
a  favorable  contrast  to  the  Democratic. 
It  is  divided  and  disorganized,  without  policy 
or  programme.  Most  of  its  old  leaders 
are  gone,  and  what  are  left  have  shrunk 
in  size  since  they  lost  the  prestige  of  ofilce. 

We  need  a  new  set  of  leaders  in  national 
life,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  quickened  conscience  aroused  b\'  the 
war  will  turn  enough  ability  toward  national 
service  to  provide  it. 
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The  Late  James  R.  McConnell 


JAMES  McCONNELL  gave  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  human  liberty.  While  Amer- 
ica traveled  its  slow  path  to  war  against 
German  autocracy,  he  fought  under 
the  fiag  of  France,  because  in  that  service  he 
knew  he  was  lighting  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  articles  he  wrote  for  this 
magazine  from  Verdun  and  the  Somme 
touched  lightly  upon  a  feeling  which  his 
private  letters  showed  to  be  profound.  He 
was  killed  over  the  German  lines  while 
serving  in  the  "  Lafayette  Escadrille  "  of  the 
French  Flying  Corps  during  the  recent 
German  retreat. 

On  April  ist,  at  Carthage,  N.  C,  his  home 
town,  a  memorial  service  was  held,  and  there 
a  new  hospital  was  dedicated  to  him  and 
named  after  him.  The  inspiration  of  his 
sacrifice,  the  significance  of  his  services,  of 
more  than  local  import  and  effect,  were 
voiced  by  one  of  the  speakers,  whose  mes- 
sage has  a  meaning  for  all  Americans: 

"Considering  the  personal  loss  of  our 
friend  and  companion,  and  the  loss  that  this 
little  community  has  suffered,  we  cannot 
forget  the  tremendous  game  and  the  dcadl>' 
stakes  for  which  all  creation  is  now  pla\  ing. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  are  all  risking 
our  lives  and  our  souls  and  the  future  of  our 
children  and  our  race  and  our  country. 

"The  Philistines  are  upon  us.  Every- 
thing that  is  held  dear  by  every  man  in  this 
room — the  sanctity  of  his  home,  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  church,  respect  for  his  women- 
kind,  his  personal  liberty  and  the  freedom  of 
his  opinions,  the  doctrines  of  Christ  taught 
at  his  mother's  knee,  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
charity  and  hope  and  faith  as  the  leading 
principles  of  human  conduct — our  whole 
inheritance  has  been  savagely  attacked  by 
the  most  frightful  and  terrible  assault  in  the 
history  of  our  hard-earned  and  tear-scarred 
civilization. 

"As  we  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  com- 
placent security  and  material  indifference 
into  some  realization  of  the  horrors  threaten- 
ing not  only  mankind,  our  neighbors,  but 
our  own  souls,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  debt  we  owe  Jim  .McConnell. 
The  very  least  that  he  has  done  for  us  was  to 
prove  that  there  is  still  one  in  our  ranks  that 
can  go  cheerfulls  to  meet  the  common 
enemy  and  die  with  his  boots  on,  far  ahead 
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of  his  own  vanguard.     But  the  sacrifice  is 
greater  and  the  service  nobler  than  this. 

"  lor  it  is  the  same  bitter  story  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world.  lo  awaken  the 
people  to  their  own  salvation,  to  arouse  the 
dorFiiant  immortality  in  men,  at  every 
period  of  our  progress  has  called  for  the  lives 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  we  had.  Our 
religion  was  based  on  personal  sacrifice. 
By  personal  sacrifice  we  gained  our  civil 
liberties  and  maintained  them.  By  sacrifice 
our  nation  was  born  and  only  by  sacrifice 
can  it  endure.  It  was  McConnell's  mission 
to  see  and  understand.  He  went  from  here 
a  private  in  the  ranks — he  has  returned  to 
us  here  to-day  a  great  leader." 


The  World's  Work 

Patriotism  in   Business 


Ten  Thousand  Post  Offices  Taken 
Out  of  Politics 

EVERY  time  1  get  a  postmaster  ap- 
pointed," a  Congressman  once  ex- 
claimed, "I  make  a  hundred  enemies 
and  one  mgrate."  Yet  up  to  the  present 
time.  Congressmen  have  shown  no  particular 
desire  to  abandon  this  patronage. 

There  was  a  time  when  letter  carriers 
and  postal  clerks  lost  their  jobs  every  time 
a  new  Administration  came  in.  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Taft,  amid  the  pro- 
tests of  Congressmen,  placed  all  fourth-class 
postmasters  in  the  classified  service — that  is, 
made  their  jobs  depend  upon  merit  and  not 
on  political  influence.  In  the  last  Congress 
the  House  voted  down  Senator  Poindexter's 
bill  which  had  passed  the  Senate,  bringing 
all  third-,  second-,  and  first-class  post- 
masters within  the  same  regulations. 

Fortunately  President  Wilson  has  found  a 
way  to  introduce  this  great  reform — a  reform 
that  will  always  throw  credit  upon  his 
Administration.  First-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  postmasters  are  "Presidential  officers" 
— that  is,  they  must  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Under  Mr.  Wilson's  executive  order,  examin- 
ations for  these  places  will  now  be  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  will 
prepare  "eligible  lists."  In  future  the 
President  will  make  his  appointments  from 
these  lists. 

The  new  rule  affects  about  10,000  offices. 
Its  comprehensive  effect  is  to  take  the  post 
office  out  of  politics.  It  is  a  body  blow  at 
the  Pork  Barrel  spirit. 


AhDIIIONAL    evidence    of    true    pa- 
triotism   on    the    part     of     American 
business  leaders  a^)mes  to  light  stcad- 
il>.     It  furnishes  a  series  of  highly  pleasing 
pictures  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  can\as  is 
given    up    to    darker    views    of    war.     The 
World's  Work  has  in  earlier  numbers  por- 
trayed in  detail  the  service  that  such  men  as 
.Mr.    Howard    E.    Coffin    and    Mr.    Daniel 
Willard   and    their   fellow   members  of   the 
.Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional   Defense  and  of  the  Naval  Advisor>' 
Board  are   giving  to  their  country.     It    is 
service  that  could  not  be  bought  for  mone>'. 
One  of  the  practical  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Council  of  National   Defense  was  the 
agreement    offered    b>'    the    largest    copper 
producers   of   the   country    to   furnish    the 
Government  all  the  copper  needed  by  the 
Army    and    Navy    for   a    year — 20,000,000 
pounds  for  the  Navy,  and  25,510,000  for  the 
Army — at  about   163  cents  a  pound,  or  the 
average  price  at  which  copper  has  sold  for 
the  last  ten  >ears.     .At  the  time  this  agree- 
ment was  made  copper  was  selling  for  well 
over  twice  that  price,  and  the  saving  to  the 
Government  was  close  to  Sio,ooo,ooo.    The 
leading   copper   producers    made   this   offer 
notwithstanding   their   increased    costs   for 
labor,  materials,  etc.,  because,  as  they  said, 
"we  believe  it  to  be  our  dut\'  to  furnish  the 
requirements  of  the  Government  in  preparing 
the  Nation  for  war  with  no  profit  more  than 
we  received  from  our  regular  oroduction  in 
normal  times." 

Similarly,  the  steel  makers  of  the  countr\- 
represented  in  the  Steel  Institute  have 
agreed  to  furnish  steel  to  the  Government 
for  a  year  at  the  basic  price  of  2.9  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  the  market  price 
of  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound.  This  will 
save  the  Government  approximate!)'  S18.- 
000,000  on  steel  purchased  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  duty  of  the  producers  is  evident,  and 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  fix  prices,  if 
necessary,  is  probably  assured;  yet  the 
action  of  the  producers  is  none  the  less 
patriotic.  To  Mr.  B.  M.  Baruch  belongs 
the  credit  for  arranging  these  purchases  for 
the  Government.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense   which   has    charge   of   the  metal 
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supply  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  he  has 
subordinated  his  business  as  a  member  of  a 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  house  to  his  ser- 
vice to  the  Government. 

Counterparts  of  the  action  of  the  copper 
and  steel  producers  and  of  Mr.  Baruch  are 
found  in  the  offers  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  and  many  others 
of  the  facilities  of  their  plants  to  be  oper- 
ated for  the  Government  at  little  or  no 
profit;  and  in  offers  like  that  of  Mr.  James 
Couzens,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  all 
purchases  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  of 
his  entire  time  to  the  Government  in  organ- 
izing and  directing  the  buying  of  supplies. 

The  contracts  for  our  four  new  battle 
cruisers  and  six  scout  cruisers  were  awarded 
to  American  shipyards  on  a  basis  that  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  their  public  spirit 
and  indicates  the  policy  which  we  should 
pursue  in  providing  rnunitions  of  war.  The 
yards  have  agreed  to  construct  these  ships 
on  the  basis  of  cost  and  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent.  Both  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments are  letting  contracts  for  all  kinds  of 
war  munitions  on  essentially  the  same  basis. 

Two  years  ago  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany offered  to  make  armor  plate,  leaving  it 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  fix  the 
price.  Numerous  manufacturers  have  since 
taken  the  same  stand.  The  day  that 
Bernstorff  was  sent  home  American  manu- 
facturers rushed  to  Washington,  not  greedily 
looking  for  profitable  contracts,  but  offering 
their  manufacturing  facilities  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  latter's  own  terms. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  United  States,  on 
the  eve  of  hostilities,  was  able  thus  to  settle 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  war. 
in  the  early  days  England  made  no  provision 
for  regulating  war  profits,  and  Canada,  after 
nearly  three  years,  still  permits  her  manu- 
facturers to  levy  tribute  indiscriminately. 

The  agreement  of  the  railroad  managers' 
committee  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  in  order  to  prevent  in  a  time  of 
national  crisis  the  paralyzing  of  the  country's 
transportation  system  was  further  evidence 
of  the  patriotism  of  "big  business."  Their 
attitude  in  the  matter  was  approved  by  the 
committee  from  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense sent  by  President  Wilson  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties.  In  writing  to  the 
railroad  managers,  the  committee  said:  "We 
would  be  delinquent  in  a  true  sense  of  grati- 


tude if  we  failed  to  express  our  sincerest  ap- 
preciation of  the  action  you  have  taken. 
Thus,  by  your  own  action,  urged 
thereto  by  the  highest  reason  of  national  con- 
cern, you  have  avoided  a  national  calamity." 
Out  of  all  this  can  certainly  be  expected  to 
result  a  more  cordial  relation  between  the 
people  and  the  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  those  managing  the  big  b^jsiness  enter- 
prises of  the  country  on  the  other. 


A  Way  to  End  Railroad  Strikes 

NOT  long  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  rail 
at  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
as  the  enemy  of  progress  and  the 
final  stronghold  of  Wall  Street;  Mr.  Bryan's 
first  campaign,  in  1896,  was  built  largely 
upon  this  issue.  This  austere  body,  in  its 
recent  decision  upon  the  so-called  eight-hour 
railroad  law,  has  taken  a  forward  step 
that  has  alarmed  many  even  of  our  most 
progressive  thinkers.  The  prevailing  deci- 
sion, written  by  Chief  Justice  White,  practi- 
cally takes  the  stand  that  Congress  can  pass 
any  legislation,  affecting  the  railroads,  which 
the  public  necessities  require.  The  pre- 
eminent duty  of  the  railroads  is  to  maintain, 
unimpaired,  their  service;  and  any  obstruc- 
tion to  their  complete  operation,  whatever 
that  obstruction  may  be',  Congress  can  re- 
move. "Considering  the  doctrine  now  af- 
firmed by  a  majority  of  the  court  as  estab- 
lished," says  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds,  in 
his  opinion  dissenting  from  this  judgment, 
"it  follows  as  of  course  that  Congress  has 
power  to  fix  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  minimum 
wage  for  trainmen;  to  require  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes  which  may 
seriously  and  directly  jeopardize  the  move- 
ment of  interstate  traffic;  and  to  take 
measures  effectively  to  protect  the  free  flow 
of  such  commerce  against  an\'  combination, 
whether  of  operatives,  owners,  or  strangers." 
A  distinguished  writer,  discussing  the 
British  Constitution,  once  said  that  Parlia- 
ment could  do  an\  thing  except  make  a  man 
a  woman  and  a  woman  a  man.  That  was 
because  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament 
was  complete  and  unrestricted — its  acts 
were  not  subject  to  review  by  a  Supreme 
Court.  Evidentl>-,  when  it  comes  to  moving 
the  trains.  Congress  has  precisely  the  same 
despotic  power  over  railroads  and  everybody 
connected  with  them. 
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f  he  series  of  events  that  led  up  to  this 
revolutionary  opinion  are  fairly  familiar, 
yet  a  brief  review  will  make  clearer  the  new 
economic  era  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
Last  August  the  railroad  trainmen  of  the 
United  States  and  the  railroad  officials  had 
reached  a  deadlock  in  a  k^ng  dispute  on 
♦erms  of  employment.  The  main  item  in 
this  dispute  nominally  concerned  working 
hours,  but  ift  reality  it  concerned  wages. 
When  a  strike  that  promised  to  end  railroad 
transportation  threatened,  with  all  the  atten- 
dant horrors  of  such  a  calamit}'.  President 
Wilson  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  train- 
men and  the  railroad  presidents  to  Washing- 
ton. He  asked  them  to  arbitrate  their 
differences,  a  proposition  which  the  presi- 
dents accepted  and  the  men  declined.  He 
then  proposed  that  the  troubles  be  settled 
by  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour 
standard  of  work  and  wages.  The  employees 
accepted  this  but  the  employers  rejected  it. 
While  the  matter  was  still  under  negotiation 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen  declared 
a  strike  and  fixed  the  day.  If  this  strike 
had  become  eflfective  the  movement  of 
freight  and  passengers  would  have  been 
paralyzed,  the  mails  would  have  been 
stopped,  all  business  would  have  ceased, 
millions  of  people  would  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  general  distress,  even 
starvation,  would  have  resulted.  As  he 
had  no  means  to  prevent  the  strike  by  force, 
Mr.  Wilson  asked  Congress  for  immediate 
legislation,  a  request  to  which  the  legislative 
body  replied  by  passing  a  law  which  granted 
practically  what  the  men  had  asked.  Nom- 
inally this  fixed  eight  hours  as  a  working 
day,  but  only  nominally,  since  the  new 
legislation  did  not  prohibit  the  men  from 
working  more  than  eight  hours — indeed,  it 
provided  compensation  at  an  increased  rate 
for  all  employment  longer  than  that  period. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an 
eight-hour  law.  That  Congress  .had  the 
constitutional  right  to  fix  hours  of  employ- 
ment no  one  disputed;  the  reallv  startling 
thing  about  this  statute  was  its  third  section. 
This  provided  that,  for  a  stipulated  period, 
the  prevailing  pay  for  ten  hours'  work  should 
be  maintained  for  the  new  eight-hour  day 
and  that  excess  pay  should  be  granted  pro 
rata  for  all  time  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 
That  is,  the  new  law  granted  ten  hours'  pay 
for  eight  hours'  work,  and  since  practically 


all  tr^iinmen  necessarily  work  more  han 
eight  hours,  the  new  rule  amountf  *  o  a 
substantial  increase  in  wages.  Ojngr."  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  asserted  the 
right  which  the  ancient  kings  of  hngland 
fre(juently  resorted  to— usually  with  dis- 
tressing results — of  fixing  wages. 

In  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  Chief 
Justice  White  declares  that  this  wage  in- 
crease, established  by  Congress,  is  valid  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
W^ith  him  concur  Justices  Holmes,  .McK'nna, 
Brandeis,  and  Clarke.  Dissenting  justices 
are  Messrs.  Pitney,  Day,  McReynolds,  and 
Van  Devanter.  The  mistake  that  current 
comment  has  made  on  this  judgment  is  in 
regarding  it  as  a  huge  victory  for  labor 
unions;  in  some  quarters  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  pictured  as  having  become  an 
ally  of  labor  in  its  struggle  against  capital. 
But  Mr.  Justice  White's  opinion,  though 
it  amounts  to  a  labor  victory  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  may  plague  the  labor  cause  at 
some  future  day.  President  Wilson  pro- 
posed two  ways  of  settling  the  strike:  one 
by  arbitration,  the  other  by  granting  the 
employees'  demands.  He  chose  the  latter, 
and  Congress  passed  the  law  increasing 
wages.  But  the  significant  point  is  that 
the  President  could  have  chosen  the  other 
remedy  and  still  have  acted  within  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is.  Instead  of  passing  a  law 
increasing  wages,  Congress  could  have 
passed  a  law  making  arbitration  compulsory. 
The  one  principle  that  governs  everything 
else  is  the  public  right  to  have  the  trains 
moved.  In  a  private  business,  says  .Mr. 
White,  a  man  has  the  right  to  demand  any 
wages  he  pleases,  to  leave  his  employment 
at  any  time,  and  to  concert  with  others  to  do 
so.  But  he  has  not  this  unlimited  right 
"in  a  business  charged  with  a  public  interest" 
such  as  the  movement  of  trains.  Congress, 
under  President  Wilson's  prompting,  in- 
creased the  men's  wages.  That  was  legal; 
however,  had  Congress  passed  a  law  decreas- 
ing the  men's  wages,  increasing  their  hours 
of  employment,  and  compelling  them  to 
work  whether  they  wished  to  or  not,  that 
also  would  have  been  legal.  And  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  bill  would  have  been 
legal  likewise. 

Evidently  there  can  be  no  more  railroad 
strikes,  for  Congress  has  the  power  to  prevent 
them.     Thus  this  decision,  while  it  intro- 
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duces  new  principle  of   Congressional 

rcgula  .^ii  of  railroad  wages,  also  takes  away 
from  labor  on  railroads  its  most  powerful 
weapon. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the 
Adamson  law  is  not  just  what  the  brother- 
hoods want  or  thought  they  were  getting. 
There  would  have  been  little  grief  in  their 
ranks  if  it  had  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to 
regulatewagesupwardinthe  national  interest 
it  must  also  have  the  power  to  bring  them 
down.  That  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
(^ourt,  upholding  compulsory  arbitration, 
was  distasteful  to  the  labor  leaders  was 
evident  from  the  protest  that  President 
Gompers  and  Secretary  Morrison  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  lodged  with 
the  Attorney  General  against  the  Court's 
"interpolating  into  the  law  and  argument 
before  it  for  consideration  a  foreign  matter, 
namely,  denial  to  workers  of  the  right  to  quit 
work  in  furtherance  of  their  just  and  neces- 
sary rights." 

A  Picture  of  Our  Prosperity 

A  FEW  figures  from  the  latest  annual 
reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  paint  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  business  prosperity  of  this  country 
during  1916.  These  three  are  the  largest 
companies  in  their  respective  fields — the 
railroad,  the  public  utility,  and  the  indus- 
trial. Their  total  operating  revenues  last 
year  and  percentage  of  increase  over  their 
best  previous  years  were  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Steel  $1,231,473,800;  Increase  54  percent. 
Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel.  264,575,000;  Increase  13  per  cent. 
Penna.  R.R.  230,278,500;  Increase  17  per  cent. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  these  figures  the  picture 
of  expanding  war  prosperity.  The  Steel 
Corporation,  furnishing  steel  for  munitions, 
for  foreign  railroad  equipment,  and  for 
'barbed-wire  to  prqtect  the  trenches,  shows 
the  largest  gain  in  business.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  which  transports  these 
things,  shows  the  next  gain;  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  enjoys  more  than  a  nor- 
mal increase  in  earnings  because  its  lines 
have  to  be  called  into  service  in  handling  this 
bigger  business. 


The  gap  between  the  54 percent,  incrcaseof 
the  Steel  Corporation's  earnings  and  the  13 
per  cent,  and  17  per  cent,  for  the  other  two  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  could 
take  advantage  of  advancing  prices  while 
the  others  could  not  increase  rates  unless 
permitted  to  do  so  by  regulating  commis- 
sions. Although  the  Steel  Corporation's 
export  business  increased  only  3  per  cent, 
last  year,  the  earnings  derived  from  it  were 
58  per  cent,  larger  than  in  191 5.  Its  aver- 
age profit  in  19 1 6  was  $21.60  a  ton  of  finished 
product  as  compared  with  a  previous  maxi- 
mum of  $16.59  in  1902,  and  a  minimum  of 
$7.95  in  1914.  From  earnings  that  did  not 
cover  the  preferred  dividend  in  19 14,  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  two  years  jumped  to  a 
state  of  affluence  where  nearly  40  per 
cent,  was  earned  on  $508,302,500  of  com- 
mon stock  last  year.  The  Telephone  earn- 
ings were  equivalent  to  about  13  per  cent, 
on  its  stock,  and  the  Pennsslvania's  to 
10  per  cent. 

These  companies  are  owned  by  more  than 
100,000  stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  90,388  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  70,555  of  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany. Less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania stock  was  held  abroad  on  December 
31,  1916,  whereas  20  per  cent,  was  owned  by 
foreigners  a  few  years  ago. 

There  was  an  average  of  252,668  employees 
in  the  service  of  the  Steel  Corporation  last 
year,  and  the  total  pay  roll  was  $263,385,502, 
as  compared  with  $176,800,864  in  191 5. 


The  Need  for  Large  Crops 

ONE  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this 
country  this  >'ear,  and  of  the  world 
as  well,  is  large  crops.  Two  >  ears  of 
bumper  harvests  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  world's  in- 
creased demands  even  though  Russia's 
wheat  was  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Last  \ear's  crops,  however,  were  below 
normal,  and  a  recent  government  report  on 
farm  reserves  showed  the  amount  of  wheat 
left  in  farmers'  hands  in  this  countr>'  the 
smallest  in  twenty  years.  Practicall\'  every 
other  countrs'  and  some  of  our  states  are 
using  strenuous  means  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion. Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
refused  at  first  to  advise  the  planting  of 
larger    crops    (because  unless   the  Govern- 
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mcnt  can  practically  guarantee  prices  it 
cannot  in  fairness  urge  increased  acre- 
age) has  now  issued  a  warning  to  farmers 
not  to  part  with  tlu-ir  valuable  seed  or 
they  would  endanger  this  season's  crops. 
From  the  New  York  State  (>)llege  of 
Agriculture  comes  the  repc^rt  that  owing  to 
lack  of  good  si-ed  the  |)(jlalo  crop  of  t In- 
state will  be  (;nly  one  third  or  one  half  of 
normal. 

Of  as  great  importance  as  the  question  of 
seed  supply  is  the  question  of  labor  supply. 
Mr.  Alva  Agce,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
New  Jersey,  says  the  crops  of  that  state  will 
be  greatly  reduced  because  the  farmers 
cannot  get  help.  Mr.  Eugene  Davenport, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  writes  that  back  of  all 
the  causes  for  the  high  cost  of  living  "lies  the 
fact  that  labor  in  this  country  has  practically 
deserted  the  two  great  fundamental  in- 
dustries— farming  and  housekeeping.  The 
public  in  general  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  automobile  industry  took 
almost  the  last  of  our  detached  farm  labor, 
and,  since  the  war  began,  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  has  taken  the  rest  of  it." 

The  Government  as  a  war  measure  may 
have  to  turn  its  attention  to  farm  labor. 
The  farmers  are  prosperous  enough  to  pay 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past,  and 
the  Government  could  see  to  recruiting 
the  laborers  and  transporting  them  to  the 
places  where  they  are  needed.  Members 
should  be  added  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  mo- 
bilize the  country's  agricultural  resources 
and  to  see  that  they  arc  operated  to  their 
maximum  capacity. 


Preparedness  in  the  Back  Yard 

THOUSANDS  of  Americans  cannot 
shoulder  rifles,  cannot  work  in 
munition  factories,  or  even  take  an 
active  part  in  the  home  guard.  Few,  how- 
ever, are  excluded  from  a  form  of  prepared- 
ness which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  wisely  advocating  and  which  is  almost  as 
essential  as  field  service  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  There  are  not  many  citizens 
so  young  or  old  or  feeble  that  they  cannot 
plant  a  small  vegetable  garden  and  nurture 
it  to  its  fruition  in  the  form  of  potatoes, 
beets,  onions,  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  cabbages, 


cauliflower,  and  other  delicacies.  City  flat 
dwellers  may  have  difhculty  in  finding  back 
yards  that  will  serve  as  gardens,  but  even  our 
largest  cities  contain  thousands  of  vacant 
lots  that  can  be  developed  into  valuable 
accessories  of  war.  And  the  smaller  urban 
communities  have  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
in  the  shape  of  front  and  back  >ards,  that 
cm  provision  the  American  dinner  table 
on  a  great  scale  and  enormousi)'  strengthen 
our  resources  for  the  trials  which  we  face. 

The  advocates  of  preparedness  are  doing 
well  in  emphasizing  the  duty  that  lies  im- 
mediately at  hand  in  our  back  yard.  Vege- 
tables which  are  almost  prohibitively  expen- 
sive now  will  become  more  expensive  as  we 
get  involved  in  the  war,  and,  unless  we  use 
our  back  yards  for  raising  them,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  we  may  eventually  have 
to  go  without  them.  We  are  not  asked  to 
raise  this  garden  truck  for  the  market,  or  for 
feeding  our  armies — merely  for  feeding  our- 
selves. According  to  an  estimate  made 
by  Prof.  G.  W.  Hood,  of  Nebraska  State 
University,  such  small  gardens  will  Nicld  a 
minimum  of  $619  an  acre  and  a  maximum 
of  $1,655.  Multiply  these  figures  by  the 
unused  acres  in  your  neighborhood  and  you 
will  get  a  faint  idea  how  the  cultivate-) our- 
garden  propaganda,  if  made  effective,  will 
add  to  the  national  wealth. 


Militarism  and  Democracy 

THE  Russian  Revolution  has  one  par- 
ticularly interesting  lesson  for  Amer- 
icans, in  that  it  sheds  much  light 
upon  the  relation  which  militarism  bears  to 
democracy.  There  was  one  reason  why  the 
Revolution  of  1905  failed  and  one  reason 
why  that  of  the  present  >-ear  has  succeeded. 
In  both  cases  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
army  determined  the  issue.  Twehe  years 
ago,  at  a  word  from  the  ruling  autocracy, 
the  army  turned  savagel\'  against  the  rising 
populace  and  drenched  the  streets  of  Petro- 
grad  and  other  Russian  cities  with  blood. 
This  Near,  when  instructed  to  curb  the 
masses  in  the  appro\ed  autocratic  fashion, 
the  army,  instead  of  trampling  them  with 
their  horses  and  turning  their  machine  guns 
against  them,  fraternized  with  the  people 
and  made  the  popular  cause  its  own.  That 
is,  the  Russian  army  fought  against  the 
revolution  in   1905  and  fought  with  it  this 
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year.  The  Czar  abdicated  because  his 
formerly  trusty  troops  refused  to  support  his 
throne. 

What  explains  this  revolution  in  the  army? 
'I  he  present  war  furnishes  the  answer.  'I  he 
army  that  formerly  shot  down  the  populace 
was  the  standing  army;  for  years  it  had  lived 
constantly  in  the  closest  association  with 
the  ruling  powers,  withdrawn  from  contact 
with  the  people  and  drilled  to  a  blind  obedi- 
ence to  orders.  Most  of  its  high  command 
was  Prussian  in  spirit — jome  of  it  Prussian 
in  blood — though  General  Brusiloff  and  Gen- 
encral  Russky,  true  Russians,  have  shown 
where  their  real  loyalty  lay.  As  the  officers 
had  not  been  drawn  from  the  masses  they 
naturally  had  no  interest  in  their  political 
aspirations.  But  in  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  this  standing  army  has  disappeared. 
Its  bones  now  whiten  the  Masurian  morasses 
and  are  scattered  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Carpathians.  Its  organization  has  vanished 
as  completely  as  though  the  ocean  had  rolled 
over  it.  In  its  place  a  new  army  has  arisen, 
drawn  from  the  peasantry.  This  army  has 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  sufferings  and 
aspirations  of  the  Russian  people,  for  it  is  it- 
self part  and  parcel  of  that  same  Russian 
people.  It  sympathized  with  revolution,  for 
the  revolution  meant  the  emancipation  for 
which  its  members  have  themselves  always 
yearned.  Consequently,  when  these  men 
were  ordered  to  shoot  down  their  compatriots 
in  the  interest  of  the  dynasty  they  refused, 
and,  instead,  made  the  people's  cause  their 
own. 

Russia's  recent  history  apparently  indi- 
cates that  the  large  standing  army  is  the 
real  menace  to  liberty;  and  that  the  demo- 
cratic army,  based  on  universal  service, 
closely  identified  with  the  masses,  forms 
the  best  possible  safeguard  of  constitutional 
rule.  The  influences  that  have  brought  the 
Russian  army  closer  to  the  Russian  people 
are  working  now  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Death  has  made  great  inroaJs  among  the 
high  social  classes  which  have  immemorially 
officered  the  English  forces,  and,  in  thousands 
of  cases,  the  sons  of  the  middle  and  even 
of  the  working  classes  have  succeeded  to 
their  commands.  The  same  inevitable  law 
must  have  made  its  influence  felt  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  armies.  In  all  these 
countries  universal  service,  instead  of  being, 
as  some  afTect  to  believe,  the  prop  of  Kaiser- 


ism,  is  likely  to  prove  the  greatest  force  in 
making  Europe  democratic.  In  this  country 
there  are  those  who  oppose  universal  service 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  end  our  democratic 
institution  and  bring  in  the  "man  on  horse- 
back." The  Russian  Revolution,  coming'at 
a  timely  moment,  seems  a  conclusive  refuta- 
tion of  this  idea. 


Germany's  Hand  in  Russia 

TWO  books,  "Modern  Russian  His- 
tory" (Knopf),  by  Alexander  Korni- 
lov,  and  "Russia  and  Europe" 
(Scribner's),  by  Gregor  Alexinsk)',  both 
published  before  the  revolution  in  Russia, 
give  a  precise  picture  of  the  malign  influence 
of  Germany  in  Russia's  internal  politics 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  since. 
The   following  quotations  are  examples: 

"The  grievances  of  the  Russian  people 
against  Germany  have  been  not  onl\  of  an 
economic  and  political  nature.  In  the  minds 
of  the  intelligentsia  and  of  the  oppressed 
masses  thenameofGerman> ,  but  particularly 
of  Prussia,  has  been  associated  with  the 
crimes  of  Russian  bureaucracy.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — in  fact, 
since  Peter  the  Great — German  influence  has 
been  preponderant  in  various  fields  of  Rus- 
sian life;  at  the  Court,  in  the  arm\  and  navy, 
among  the  higher  bureaucrats,  in  commerce; 
German  colonists  have  occupied  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  West  and  in  the  South. 
Any  Russian  schoolboy  will  give  >ou  a  list 
of  Russian  tyrants  and  oppressors  with  such 
names  as  Biihren,  Pahlen,  Benckendorlf. 
Berg,  Plehve,  .Minn,  Riman,  Kaulbars,  or  of 
such  distinguished  nonentities  of  the  army 
and  navy  as  Stakelberg,  Stark,  Stoessel, 
Rennenkampf,  Grippenberg.  The  offer  of 
Wilhelm  II  to  lend  his  troops  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolution  was  a  widel\ 
spread  rumor  in  Russia  in  190s  and  ic)o(i; 
the  reactionaries  have  always  praised  Prus- 
sian wa\s,  and  their  organs  have  urged  the 
C^iovernment  to  get  closer  to  Germans  and 
to  break  away  from  Jacobin  Erance  and 
treacherous  England.  A  member  of  the 
Extreme  Right  in  the  Duma,  during  the 
discussion  of  a  liberal  project  introduced  by 
the  Cadets,  turned  to  the  Eeft,  and  said 
thrcateninglx':  "If  >ou  accept  this  project. 
Wilhelm  will  come  and  teach  you  a  lesson 
with  his  armed  fist!" 
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".  .  .  Sometimes  llie  (lermans  re- 
mained behind  the  scenes;  such  was  the  case 
wilii  the  O.ar's  aitle-de-camp,  (jeneral  (iriin- 
wald,  who  occupied  llie  modest  post  of  Mas- 
ter of  the  lm[)erial  Stud,  but  wlio  opposed  a 
powerful  resistance  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Russian  Armv  (he  was  opposed  to  general  and 
ohli^alory  niiliUiry  service,  which,  mini:,ling 
yoinif^  men  of  education  with  the  simple  sons  of 
the  soil,  rnii^ht  have  served  to  enlirhten  them); 
and  he  helped  to  introduce  into  Kussia  the 
classical  school,  disciplintjd  in  the  Prussian 
manner.  Somewhat  later  the  talent  for 
organization  displayed  by  the  Germans — 
but  in  the  service  of  reaction  rather  than  in 
that  of  revolution — was  brilliantly  exempli- 
fied in  the  person  of  Count  Plehve,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Terrorists  after  he  had  em- 
ployed his  police  to  terrorize  the  whole 
Empire." 

".  .  .  The  present  war  with  Germany 
presents  this  analogy  with  the  war  of  1812 — 
it  has  a  national  character.  All  the  demo- 
crats in  Russia  recognize  in  this  war  the 
cause  of  liberty,  external  and  internal.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  reactionaries,  the 
ante-bellum  Germanophiles,  to  fight  against 
the  junkers  is  the  worst  of  calamities.  For 
a  long  time  they  had  maintained  close  con- 
nections with  their  political  coreligionists 
in  Prussia,  and  were  visibly  full  of  complais- 
ance toward  them.  Kaiserism  contrived  to 
profit  by  this  weakness  of  the  Russian 
bureaucracy  and  autocracy,  which  became 
its  instruments;  the  German  advance  upon 
Bagdad,  the  Austrian  penetration  of  the 
Balkans,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, were  regarded  with  complete  favor 
by  the  friendly  reactionaries  of  Russia,  who 
subordinated  the  international  interests  of 
the  Empire  to  their  own  domestic  interests." 

The  concluding  quotation,  following,  was 
prophetic  in  its  forecast  of  an  impending 
revolution  and  in  its  analysis  of  the  true 
source  of  its  success — an  army  of  the  people, 
raised  b>'  universal  service: 

"One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  foretell 
that  the  present  order  of  things  will  have  to 
disappear.  The  only  citadel  of  the  bureau- 
cracy in  1 905- 1 906 — the  army — has  learned 
in  this  war  an  unforgetable  lesson  of  the 
crimes  of  their  rulers  in  Petrograd.  And  one 
may  hope  that  in  the  last  conflict  between 
the  people  and  the  bureaucracy  the  army 
will  prove  to  be  the  people's  army." 


Russia's   lousiness  Morals 

Rl  SSIA,  having  jc^ined  the  growing 
family  of  democracies,  is  likely  to 
I  njoy  closer  business  relations  with 
this  country  than  it  could  under  the  old  form 
of  government.  The  movement  which  has 
already  been  started  by  leading  banking  and 
business  interests  to  secure  for  this  country 
a  partici{)ation  in  the  developing  of  Russia's 
vast  resources  should  receive  great  impetus 
from  this  development.  It  is,  therefore,  na- 
tural for  the  American  business  man  to  ask: 
"What  manner  of  man  is  this  Russian  in  his 
business  dealings;  does  he  pay  his  debts?" 

Bankers  who  have  been  in  Russia  and 
made  careful  inquiry  about  these  matters 
say  that  the  Russian  people  never  consider 
defaulting  on  an  obligation;  that  they  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  default  or  repudia- 
tion of  debt.  The>'  may  at  times  need  re- 
newal of  credit,  but  there  is  never  any 
thought  of  not  pa\'ing  what  they  owe.  For 
that  reason  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  de- 
bate in  Russia,  as  there  was  in  this  country 
after  the  Civil  War,  regarding  the  payment 
of  government  obligations.  Russia  is  now 
largely  on  a  paper  currency  basis  because  of 
successive  issues  of  legal  tender  notes  to  meet 
war  expenses,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
take  time  and  courage  to  bring  it  back  to  a 
sound  monetary  standard.  Those  at  the 
head  of  the  new  Government,  however,  have 
already  signified  their  intention  to  meet  all 
financial  obligations. 

Our  present  stake  in  Russia  is  a  com- 
paratively small  one.  Since  the  war  started, 
two  external  loans  totalling  $75,000,000  have 
been  placed  here,  and  .American  investors 
are  believed  to  have  purchased  about 
$100,000,000,  par  value,  of  internal  loan 
bonds.  Bank  credits  of  about  $75,000,000 
more  bring  the  total  up  to  approximately 
$250,000,000.  This  compares  with  the  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  British  Government 
obligations  t^en  since  the  war  started  and 
the  more  than  $725,000,000  of  French. 

One  effect  of  the  Russian  Revolution  will 
be  the  removal  of  the  cause  for  objection 
that  some  of  the  Jewish  bankers  have  had 
against  participating  in  the  financing  for  the 
.Allies.  .Mr.  Jacob  H.  SchifF.  the  head  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  who  expressed  this 
objection  at  the  time  the  Anglo-French  loan 
was  offered  here,   has  made  the  following 
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valuable  comment   regarding  the  effect   of 
the  Revolution  on  Russia's  finances: 

"I  am  quite  convinced  that,  with  the 
certainty  of  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's enormous  resources,  which,  with  the 
shackles  removed  from  a  great  people,  will 
follow  present  events,  Russia  will  before  long 
lake  rank  financially  among  the  most  favored 
nations  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world." 


The  Kaiser  Loses  His  Place  in  the 
Sun 

THE  capture  of  Bagdad  has  led  the 
minds  of  most  newspaper  writers  to 
the  days  of  Harun-al-Rashid  and 
Sinbad  the  Sailor,  but  for  the  Kaiser  in  his 
Potsdam  palace  the  event  has  an  importance 
that  is  more  immediate  and  pressing.  The 
Kaiser  is  thinking  of  a  dream  that  was  more 
dazzling  than  anything  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
— a  dream  that  has  now  vanished  as  com- 
pletely as  any  vision  in  that  celebrated 
volume.  His  mind  must  go  back  to  the 
time,  nineteen  years  ago,  when  he  journeyed 
to  the  sacred  places  in  Palestine,  and,  in  one 
of  his  most  heroic  speeches,  proclaimed  him- 
self the  friend  of  the  Sultan  and  the  protector 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Back  of  this 
grandiose  speech  lay  his  ambition  of  a 
"place  in  the  sun,"  the  scheme  that  has 
caused  the  present  world-wide  disaster. 
The  two  chief  places  of  his  new  Caesarian 
empire  were  to  be  Hamburg  and  Bagdad;  a 
railroad  connecting  these  two  cities — to  a 
large  extent  already  built — with  a  tunnel 
under  the  Hellespont  at  Constantinople, 
was  to  be  the  visible  symbol  of  this  new 
joining  of  East  and  West.  All  that  huge 
^rea  lying  between,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  to  be  the  new  great 
world  state,  the  state  which,  under  the 
Hohenzollerns,  was  to  shape  the  destinies 
of  mankind  for  centuries  to  come. 

But  the  Allies,  alive  to  this  scheme,  refused 
the  tempting  bait.  In  stating  their  terms 
to  President  Wilson,  they  stipulated,  as 
essential  consequences  of  the  war,  a  free 
Serbia  and  an  extinguished  Turkey.  And 
now  British  arms  are  making  good  these 
pretensions.  Bagdad  is  now  a  British 
city,  and  Russian  and  British  armies,  work- 
ing in  cotiperation,  are  rapidly  encompassing 
the  end  of  the  Turkish  Empire.     Whatever 


Mesopotamia  and  Bagdad  become,  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure,  they  will  not  become 
German.  General  Maude  has  ended  the 
possibility  that  the  German  Empire  will 
extend  from  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (Germany  has  lost  the 
one  thing  for  which,  above  all  others,  she 
werM  to  war. 


College  Women  and  Their  Jobs 

A  REPORT  recently  issued  by  the 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions of  New  York  throws  light 
upon  the  workaday  ambitions  of  college 
women.  This  Bureau  spends  its  time  finding 
jobs  for  the  graduates  of  women's  colleges; 
it  performs  the  useful  service  of  getting 
educated  girls  into  the  positions  they  are 
best  fitted  to  occupy.  Judging  from  its 
efforts,  the  strongest  bent  of  these  college 
graduates  is  toward  the  literary  life.  The 
Bureau  has  floods  of  applications  for  editorial 
positions  which  it  cannot  fill.  The  statistics 
clearly  indicate  a  world  of  unfulfilled  ambi- 
tions of  this  sort.  That  the  graduate  of  a 
women's  college,  having  spent  several  years 
in  the  study  of  literary  subjects,  should  feel 
a  particular  impulse  toward  the  editorial 
"sanctum"  is  not  strange;  \et  here  the 
opportunities  are  so  few  and  the  chances  of 
success  so  precarious  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  applicants  can  even  get  a 
chance. 

Few  college  girls,  apparently,  have  any 
interest  in  positions  of  "household  ad- 
ministration," and,  as  might  be  suspected, 
the  Bureau  is  most  successful  in  placing 
them  in  secretarial  positions,  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  t\pewriting  and  stenography 
is  essential.  The  report  indicates  one  field 
in  which  educated  women  have  a  great 
future.  The  Bureau  cannot  get  enough 
girls  with  scientific  training,  health,  and 
professional  technique  to  fill  the  demand. 
"Women  trained  in  science  field  work," 
it  sa\'S,  "are  needed  in  the  federal,  slate, 
and  city  service,  in  the  bureaus  of  chem- 
istry and  plant  industrv ,  in  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  in  laboratories  of 
boards  of  health,  of  hospitals,  and  of  com- 
mercial business  and  manufacture.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  work  of  women  in  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  biological  chemistr>.     It  is 
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a  long  roati,  of  course.  It  rcquircb  health 
and  patience;  but  as  one  woman  enthusiastic- 
ally  says:  'The  salaries  are  fairly  g(xxJ  as 
compared  with  other  occupations;  tliere  is  no 
limit  to  its  interest  and  growth,  and  there  is 
wonderful  opportunity  for  serviiji-.'" 

A  Monument  in  China  to  John  Hay 

ON  rill^  verge  of  declaring  war  on 
Germany,  the  Chinese  Parliament 
voted  to  erect  a  monument  to  John 
Hay  in  the  Central  Park  of  Peking.  (China's 
reasons  for  gratitude  to  this  great  American 
statesman  are  well  known.  Indeed,  had  it 
not  been  for  John  Hay,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  to-day  there  would  be  no  Chinese  r<e- 
public.  Few  nations  have  ever  reached  and 
survived  the  state  of  disintegration  that  so 
demoralized  China  in  1899.  The  recent 
war  with  Japan,  five  years  before,  had  demon- 
strated her  military  impotence.  The  great 
European  Powers,  taking  advantage  of 
her  weakness,  had  plunged  upon  her  helpless 
carcass.  Japan  had  already  taken  Formosa 
and  saddled  upon  the  celestial  empire  a 
heavy  indemnity;  Russia  had  seized  Port 
Arthur  and  started  to  extend  her  influence 
over  Manchuria;  Germany  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  Kiao-chau;  England  had  appro- 
priated Wei-hai-wei;  and  France  had  added 
generous  slices  of  southern  Chinese  territory 
to  her  Asiatic  empire.  Concessions  for 
railroads,  mines,  and  miscellaneous  special 
privileges  were  being  wrenched  from  China 
month  by  month.  By  1899,  China  had 
apparently  reached  the  end  of  her  age-long 
empire.  Then,  on  September  19th,  John 
Hay,  American  Secretary  of  State,  addressed 
his  famous  note  to  all  the  vivisecting  Powers, 
inviting  them  to  join  the  United  States  in 
preserving  the  status  quo  in  China,  and  in 
maintaining  "the  open  door,"  or  equal 
trading  and  commercial  advantages,  for 
all  nations.  The  diplomatic  adroitness  of 
this  move  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  prac- 
tically amounted  to  an  invitation  to  abstain 
from  rapine — a  pledge  which  no  self- 
respecting  nation  could  refuse  to  take.  All 
the  Powers  ultimately  accepted  the  note — 
not  all,  however,  with  good  grace;  China 
was  saved  from  further  dismemberment, 
and  American  diplomatic  prestige  reached  a 
height  from  which  it  has  suffered  a  serious 
decline  in  recent  years. 


Evidently  ("hina  has  not  forgotten  its 
debt  lo  Hay,  and  it  has  chosen  a  happy 
moment  in  which  to  make  this  public  ac- 
knowledgment. It  is  erecting  a  monument, 
not  only  to  Hay,  but  to  the  great  national 
ideals  for  which  he  stcxjd.  He  was  the  new 
type  of  diplomat— a  diplcjmat  interested, 
not  in  making  clever  and  rascally  bargains 
for  his  country,  but  in  promoting  square 
dealing.  This  act,  eighteen  years  ago, 
was  a  fine  expression  of  the  new  and  higher 
diplomacy — the  diplomac)'  that  thrives  not 
on  lies,  broken  treaties,  the  abuse  of  the 
weak,  the  deification  of  force,  but  on  good 
faith,  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  championship  of  justice  and  right.  In 
saving  China  fr(;m  dismemberment  Hay 
sought  no  advantage  for  himself  or  his 
country;  he  was  merely  attempting  to  per- 
form a  decent  and  righteous  act  of  friendship 
toward  a  sadly  distracted  people.  His  act 
was  on  a  par  with  the  same  national  spirit 
that  freed  Cuba  and  gave  her  independence, 
that  has  poured  out  its  energies  and  treasure 
to  erect  a  free,  intelligent  democrac)'  in  the 
Philippines,  and  that,  a  few  years  later, 
returned  to  China  the  indemnit>-  which 
other  nations  had  extorted  from  her  in 
settlement  of  the  Boxer  outrages.  Hay's 
act,  that  is,  represented  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  forces  and  the  ideals  that  have  brought 
>  on  the  present  world  war;  his  behavior 
epitomized  the  modern  idea  that  diplomacy 
should  introduce  among  nations  the  same 
principles  of  honor  and  fair  dealing  that 
should  regula^te  the  conduct  of  individ- 
uals. America  is  going  to  war  now  in  an 
attempt  to  make  predominant  the  prin- 
ciples which  Ha\'  manifested  on  this  his- 
toric occasion. 

Hay's  chief  opponent  eighteen  years 
ago  was  the  same  German)'  which  now  pro- 
claims brute  force  as  the  one  motive  that 
should  regulate  a  nation's  policy.  After 
Ha\'  closed  successfull}'  his  Chinese  negotia- 
tion he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Henr\'  Adams: 
"At  least  we  are  spared  the  infam\-  of  an 
alliance  with  Gcrmanw  I  would  rather  be 
the  dupe  of  China  than  the  chum  of  the 
Kaiser."  No  man,  indeed,  perceived  quite 
so  keenls  as  Hay  what  German  intentions 
meant  to  the  world,  and  no  man  would  more 
contentedly  have  seen  the  United  States 
aligned  against  the  Hohenzollerns  in  the 
battle  for  civilization  and  democracy. 


MR.  BEDFORD'S   PRINCIPLES  OF 

INVESTMENT 

[Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  pari  of  the  magazine  an  article  on 
experiences  with  investments  and  lessons  to  he  drawn  therefrom.] 
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R.  E.  T.  BEDFORD,  president  of 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  That  corporation, 
now  split  into  many  parts,  stands  at  the 
head  of  successful  business  enterprises- in 
America.      He  helped  to  make  that  success. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  period  of 
speculative  activity  when  sound  investment 
principles  are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
many  people.  Mr.  Bedford,  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  business  experience,  is  par- 
ticularly well  qualified  to  talk  on  investments 
at  such  a  time.  His  advice  to  those  who 
have  money  to  invest  is  simple.  There 
are    two    fundamental  principles: 

1.  "in  buying  securities  of  any  company 
one  should  know  something  about  the 
management  and  from  them,  or  others  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  get  direct  information 
as  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

2.  "  Do  not  purchase  on  rumors  as  to 
what  may  happen.  Be  sure  the  information 
you  are  depending  upon  is  not  only  the  truth 
but  comes  from  those  who  know  the  facts." 

The  successful  outcome  of  Mr.  Bedford's 
major  investments  can  be  traced  to  the 
application  of  these  two  principles.  The 
foundation  of  his  fortune  was  largely  laid 
in  the  oil  industry.  And  from  the  time  that 
he  was  a  poor  boy  selling  oils  until  he  re- 
signed from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Standard  Oil  (Company  of  New  Jersey,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  know  oil  and  all  that 
related  to  it.  Therefore,  although  he  may 
not  think  of  it  in  that  light,  he  actually  con- 
sulted an  authority  on  the  oil  business  before 
he  invested  in  it,  and  he  knew  that  he  could 
trust  his  own  word  and  judgment  in  regard 
to  its  securities.  That  he  succeeded  in  this 
inherently  speculative  field  by  following  this 
method  lends  force  to  the  advice  he  now  gives 
to'investors. 

Mr.  Bedford  says  that  if  he  had  followed 
these  investment  principles  all  his  life  he 
would  have  been  saved  from  many  losses. 


1  wo  typical  instances  of  his  earl>  experience 
prove  the  worth  of  these  investment  rules 
which  he  has  formulated  in  his  mature  \  ears. 
They  are  here  given  in  his  own  words; 

"I  was.  urged  to  buy,  as  a  speculation, 
shares  in  a  certain  compan>  whose  capitali- 
zation, unknown  to  me,  was  being  increased 
three  times,  from  $30,ooo,cxx^  to  $90,oocj,fxx). 
When  this  became  generally  known  as  a 
gross  overcapitalization,  which  it  was.  the 
crash  came  and  I  lost  my  investment." 

The  other  early  experience  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  It  more  completel>  illus- 
trates the  worth  of  Mr.  Bedford's  in\estment 
principles.     He  tells  it  as  follows: 

"An  opportunit\  to  purchase  shares  in  a 
linseed  oil  compan>  was  offered  to  me. 
l^he  prosperity  and  future  profits  were 
loudly  proclaimed.  1  took  the  matter  up 
with  a  party  in  the  linseed  business  and  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  to  make  a  dividend  on 
these  shares  would  require  a  net  profit  of 
at  least  $3  a  barrel.  That  was  an  impossible 
profit.  It  was  to  him  simply  a  matter  of 
arithmetic;  and  I  saved  my  mone\-  b\  not 
investing." 

These  investment  experiences  of  Mr.  Bed- 
ford's, or  rather  his  way  of  referring  to 
them,  and  his  investment  rules,  show  that 
his  investment  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  interest  rather  than  simpl\- 
of  stocks  in  a  business.  That  is  a  view  not 
often  considered  by  the  average  bu\er  of 
stocks.  It  is  one,  however,  that  is  likel>' 
to  make  him  look  more  carefulls  into  a 
company's  affairs  before  busing,  and  to 
keep  him  in  closer  touch  with  the  company 
as  long  as  he  owns  its  securities.  It  might 
be  laid  down  as  a  good  investment  principle 
that  the  busing  of  stocks  alwa\s  be  con- 
sidered as  the  purchasing  of  an  interest  in  a 
compans  's  business.  W  hen  this  was  pointed 
out  to  .Mr.  Bedford,  he  said:  "That  is  right. 
If  \c)u  asked  me  to  go  into  business  with  sou. 
I  svould  ask  you  all  kinds  of  questions  about 
yourself  and  the  business;  yet  the  amount  I 
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would  pul  in  mi/^ht  be  iiuicli  h.-ss  than  people 
put  into  stocks  of  companies  without  asking 
any  cjuestions  at  all." 

Mr.  liedforcl  sounded  a  word  of  caution  in 
re/^ard  to  the  present  business  prosperity, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  large  volume 
of  new  security  flotations:  "You  know  tiie 
earnings  of  our  company  last  year  were 
^6,000,000,  while  a  good  normal  year  for  us  is 
less  than  $^,000,000.  An  agent  for  the 
British  Government,  sitting  in  that  chair, 
offered  to  take  more  of  our  products  than 
we  can  manufacture.  The  price  was  not  a 
matter  of  consideration;  what  they  wanted 
was  the  goods.  We  all  know  such  business 
will  not  last,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  lose 
our  heads  over  it. 

"Recently  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  for  my 
opinion  regarding  the  stock  of  a  new  com- 
pany. 1  told  him  the  company  had  paid  a 
600  per  cent,  profit  for  its  properties — such 
a  price  that  the  original  owners  could  not 
afTord  to  keep  them — and  then  it  had  capi- 
talized them  at  three  times  what  it  paid. 
This  is  the  disturbing  development  of  the 
present  business  situation.  Stock  issues  are 
being  piled  up  until  it  seems  certain  there 
will  be  a  crash  if  it  keeps  on.  In  the  oil 
business,  for  instance,  new  companies  are 
being  floated  by  showing  so  many  wells  with 
such  production  and  earnings,  but  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  exhaustion  of  the  wells." 

These  frank  statements  by  the  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  industrial  companies  of  the 
country  afTord  much  food  for  thought  for  the 
investor,  and  also  for  the  business  man  who 
may  not  be  an  investor.  They  display  the 
green  light  of  caution,  if  not  the  red  danger 
signal.  They  warn  the  investor  that  it  is 
time  to  scrutinize  his  list  to  see  if  there  are 
issues  that  might  not  stand  the  test,  what- 
ever happens.  The  records  of  the  past  are 
usually  good  guides  for  such  an  examination; 
but  for  the  new  issues  in  particular,  which 
have  no  records,  Mr.  Bedford's  investment 
principles  should  be  applied,  if  they  have  not 
already  been,  and  honest  advice  secured  as 
to  the  value  of  the  properties  from  some  one 
who  knows. 

That  the  records  of  the  past  are  not  always 
safe  to  go  by  is  shown  by  the  following  case 
related  by  Mr.  Bedford:  "A  young  man 
came  to  see  me  some  time  ago  about  a  pur- 
chase he  had  made  of  a  company's  shares  at 
not  much  more  than  one  third  of  what  thev 


had  once  sold  for.  As  1  myself  was  inter- 
ested in  the  company  I  could  point  out  to 
him  that  this  higher  value  was  reached 
when  the  company  was  doing  twice  as  much 
business.  In  fact,  their  share  of  the  busi- 
ness in  that  line  was  fully  50  per  cent,  and 
it  had  been  reduced  by  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances to  20  per  cent.  I  here  was  no 
possibility  of  it  ever  being  what  it  once  was. 
Therefore,  the  one-time  value  of  the  shares 
had  nothing  to  do  with  present  and  pros- 
pective values.  I  was  not  asked  for  this 
opinion,  however,  until  after  the  purchase 
had  been  made." 

That  is  too  often  the  case. 

When  asked  if  he  could  not,  from  his 
experience,  give  advice  of  specific  although 
less  fundamental  nature  to  the  man  who  has 
surplus  funds  to  invest,  Mr.  Bedford  said: 

"The  most  valuable  advice  that  you  can 
impress  upon  your  readers  is  to  get  an  honest 
opinion  from  some  one  in  the  business  before 
they  put  money  into  any  company.  Let 
them  go  to  a  man  in  the  same  business  who 
they  know  will  tell  them  the  truth.  If  they 
are  not  sure  they  can  get  the  truth,  then  they 
should  not  invest.  They  should  never  take 
the  word  of  a  person  whose  reputation  for 
truth  or  knowledge  of  the  facts  they  do  not 
know.  I  would  have  saved  myself  many 
losses  if  I  had  first  secured  the  advice  of  a 
man  in  the  same  business  1  was  putting 
money  into." 

For  the  active  business  man  who  is  con- 
templating investment,  the  Financial  Editor 
knows  no  better  rules  than  those  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Bedford  that  he  can  follow.  Salabil- 
ity  of  the  security  is  a  matter  that  most 
such  men  would  probably  want  to  take  into 
account,  but  the  consideration  of  that  and 
possibly  other  points  would  come  after  Mr. 
Bedford's  fundamental  principles  had  been 
applied.  The  need  for  such  principles  is 
patent  to-day,  for  not  in  man\'  \'ears  has  the 
illegitimate  promoter  been  so  active. 

If  a  single  principle  of  sound  investment 
could  be  framed  it  might  be:  Pick  your 
banker  or  stock  broker  with  much  greater 
care  than  your  doctor;  then  let  him  help  \ou 
choose  all  your  investments.  If  he  does  not 
know  all  about  the  securities  \ou  are  think- 
ing of  buN'ing,  he  will  find  out  for  you.  He 
will  charge  you  no  more  than  an  irrespon- 
sible broker  or  banker,  and  may  save  \ou 
much  money. 


How  Industrial  Leaders 
Face  the  War 

A  United  America  of  Capital  and  Labor,  Cooperating  with  the  Government 
to  Make  the  War  Behind  the  Lines  Effective 

IRON  AND  STEEL 


BY 


JOHN  A.  TOPPING 

(Chairman  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company) 


THE  business  men  of  the  country  want 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government,  and 
with  each  other,  in  order  that  the  true 
power  of  the  United  States  may  now  and 
hereafter  be  exerted.  If  we  intend  to  strike 
a  blow  as  a  nation,  we  must  have  the  equip- 
ment of  a  nation  before  we  even  try  to  strike. 

The  Government  needs  soldiers,  sailors, 
ships,  munitions,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
supplies;  it  has  needed  most  of  them  for  a 
long  time  but  now  it  must  have  them  in  a 
hurry.  The  military  and  the  naval  authori- 
ties should  have  the  complete  control  of  the 
making  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  the 
purely  business  problems  should  be  looked 
after  by  business  men. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  the  war  de- 
mands, but  after  the  war  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  business  will  be 
quite  as  vital.  The  day  of  isolated  com- 
merce between  individuals  has  passed.  Our 
present  need  is  a  nation  for  war;  our  next, 
need  will  be  a  nation  for  peace. 

There  are  two  phases  to  a  war  demand  on 
industry.  The  first  is  to  meet  that  demand 
promptly.  The  second  is  to  meet  it  with  the 
least  possible  economic  disturbance.  The 
adjustment  is  a  nice  one  that  cannot  be 
disposed  of  at  first  impression.  Not  a  little 
of  England's  enormous  financial  power, 
which  shows  no  sign  of  waning,  is  due  to  her 
ability  to  maintain  "business  as  usual" 
despite  the  war  requirements  and  man  drain. 

Iron  and  steel  are  on  the  same  war  footing 
with  powder  and  food.  They  form  the 
backbone  of  the  Army  and  Navy.     A  general 


upsetting  of  the  trade  would  not  only  fetter 
the  very  making  of  war  but  would  also,  in  the 
eventual  reaction,  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  country.  That  steel  is  the  barometer  of 
prospcirity  is  more  than  a  phrase. 

While  government  control  of  the  railroads 
is  advocated  as  being  necessary  to  overcome 
the  conflict  of  authority  between  the  states 
and  the  National  Government,  no  such  con- 
ditions apply  to  general  industrx'.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  occasion  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  industry  to  meet  war  con- 
ditions; only  waste  and  delay  would  result 
through  such  a  course.  European  experience 
suggests,  however,  that  there  should  be  a 
very  close  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Government  on  the  part  of  both  industry 
and  labor.  Without  this  cooperation  we  shall 
have  ineflflciency  and  waste,  and,  possibly,  in- 
terruption to  production  and  transportation, 
which  situation  under  war  conditions  would 
be  a  national  calamit\'. 

The  mobilization  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry should  be  easy  of  accomplishment. 
We  alread)'  have  the  machiner\'  available  to 
bring  the  industrv  as  a  whole  in  close  touch 
with  an\'  government  commission  which 
ma\'  be  appointed  for  cooperative  purposes. 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  institute 
covers  in  its  membership  practically  all  t'.ic 
iron  and  steel  producers  in  the  United  States. 
This  institution  has  all  statistical  data  and 
forces  at  hand  for  any  compilation  required 
for  such  general  information  as  a  govern- 
ment commission  might  require,  and  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  could  ver>  quickly 
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1)1-  or^ani/.fd  lo  render  ativ  further  inf(jrnKj- 
xUm  the  (iijvcrnnu'nt  nii^ht  mil  for. 

While  the  demands  for  steel  at  present  arc 
extraordinary,  yet  the  f^rowth  ol  production 
has  kepi  pai'e;  no  fanune  has,  as  yet,  been 
experienced.  lUil  it  present  demands  are  to 
be  supplemented  hy  our  own  (Wjvernmenl's 
war  demands  careful  consideration  will  have 
lb  be  given  to  the  matter  of  distribution  in 
order  that  the  necessities  (jf  consumers  will 
be  met  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Uncjuestionably  the  first  claim  will  be  the 
Army  and  Navy;  second,  domestic  neces- 
sities; third,  exports;  fourth,  new  construc- 
tion requirements.  After  satisfying  mu- 
nition demands,  I  have  placed  domestic 
necessities  second  in  importance,  for  without 
meeting  these  necessities  our  general  com- 
merce, both  domestic  and  foreign,  would 
sulTer  irreparable  loss. 

(.)ur  exports  of  steel  should  come  next  in 
importance,  as  munition  supplies  to  the 
c(juntries  with  whom  we  are  making  common 
cause  is  not  onl>'  vital,  but  exports  of  steel 
tor  general  uses  are  most  important  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  neutral  world's  mar- 
kets. Otherwise  at  the  close  of  the  war 
many  of  the  channels  of  consumption  that 
we  have  opened  up  during  the  war  would  be 
lost  to  us  thereafter.  New  enterprise  with- 
out loss  and  possibly  to  great  advantage  can 
wait  on  more  abundant  and  at  the  same  time 
cheaper  supplies  of  material  and  labor. 

OUR  TREMENDOUS  PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States,  it  is 
estimated,  is  producing  at  the  rate  of  42 
million  tons  of  ingots  per  annum,* or  more 
than  one  half  the  production  of  the  whole 
world.  This  output  of  crude  steel  means  a 
finishing  capacity  possibly  in  excess  of  thirty 
million  tons,  approximately  proportioned  as 
follows,  based  on  best  records  available: 
Rails,  3,000,000  tons;  structural  shapes, 
2,500,000  tons;  sheared  and  universal  plates, 
3,500,000  tons;  sheets  and  black  plates  for 
tinning,  4,000,000  tons;  wire  products, 
3,000,000  tons;  merchant  bars,  4,5(ki,<^)00 
tons;  tubular  products,  3,ocx),ooo  tons;  mis- 
cellaneous rolled  products,  1,500,000  tons; 
semi-linished  steel  used  in  forging,  includ- 
ing exports  of  semi-fmished  products, 
5,000,000  tons. 


As  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  possible  re- 
(juirements  of  the  Army  and  .Nav)-,  assuming 
that  shipyard  requirements,  both  for  our 
merchant  marine  and  navy  uses,  are  class- 
ilied  as  war  necessities,  it  is  not  probable 
there  would  be  consumed  more  than  one 
fourth  (yf  thc-total  (jutput  of  structural  shapes 
and  plates.  I  hat  W(juld  represent  only 
about  5  per  cent,  of  our  total  prcxJuction.  If 
we  assume  that  the  United  States  when  fully 
equipped  will  consume  one  third  of  the 
e^tiniatid  consumptifjn  of  munition  steel 
now  used  by  the  Allies,  this  munition  de- 
mand in  itself  would  not  in  all  probability 
represent  more  than  2|  per  cent,  of  our  total 
production,  so  that  the  combined  uses  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  apparently  could  hardly 
exceed  7I  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  tcjtal  cap- 
acity of  the  country. 

COOPERATION    IS    ESSENTIAL 

There  would,  however,  be  additional  re- 
quirements to  be  met  of  a  collateral  char- 
acter, such  as  motor  trucks,  steel  cars,  barbed 
wire,  etc.,  which  might  increase  the  total 
demands  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Six  to 
eight  million  odd  tons  of  steel  is  a  large 
order,  but  when  you  translate  it  into  per- 
centage of  total  production  and  spread  the 
burden  over  all,  it  can  be  taken  care  of  with- 
out serious  difticult\'  if  proper  cooperation  is 
maintained  between  all  interests,  viz.,  labor, 
transportation,  and  Government. 

Government  protection  through  the  Navy 
and  our  merchant  marine  will  doubtless  be 
required  to  insure  a  full  suppl\  of  ferro- 
manganese  ore.  This  material  is  essential  for 
steel  making.  Although  the  comparative 
amount  used  per  ton  is  very  small,  the 
aggregate  of  the  country's  requirement  is 
large,  and  all  of  it  comes  from  Furope,  Asia, 
and  South  America,  and  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  our  Navy  to  see  that  this  suppl\  is 
kept  constantl\  flowing  to  us. 

The  steel  industr\  is  perfectl\  capable  of 
meeting  ever\  demand  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  make  upon  it,  provided  maximum 
production  is  maintained.  For  this  accom- 
plishment it  will  require  the  lo\  al  coopera- 
tion of  labor,  for  we  shall  need  full  working 
hours  and  freedom  from  labor  disturbance, 
and  also  the  fullest  utilization  in  general  in- 
dustry of  all  male  and  female  labor  available. 


LABOR 


BY 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

(President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Member  of  llie  Advisory  Commission  and  Chairman  of  the  0>mmittee  oa 

Labor  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense) 


THE  whole  matter  of  preparedness  In 
peace  or  in  war  is  concerned  with 
our  social  organization  for  industry, 
commerce,  and  all  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction. We  can  benefit  by  the  experi- 
ences of  other  countries  and  devise 
such  policies  and  methods  as  to  make  out 
of  preparedness  for  defense  a  national  bene- 
fit instead  of  a  menace  to  the  ideals  of  a 
free  people. 

The  present  European  War  is  a  contest 
between  the  workshops  of  nations  and  will 
be  determined  by  the  ability  of  nations  to 
mobilize  economic  forces.  The  part  which 
wage-earners  will  do  in  such  a  war  will  be  of 
primary  importance,  for  factories  are  to  be 
maintained  in  operation,  the  scale  of  output 
increased,  and  the  intensity  of  munitions 
production  vastly  augmented.  The  service 
which  these  wage-earners  perform  in  the 
factories  and  workshops  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  that  performed  by  the  soldier  on 
the  firing  line.  Precautions  for  the  protec- 
tion and  coYiservation  of  those  in  industrial 
service  should  be  just  as  thorough  as  for 
those  in  active  field  service. 

To  secure  this,  representatives  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  assembled  on 
March  12th.  There  were  present  148  repre- 
sentatives of  sevent>'-nine  affiliated  national 
and  international  unions,  five  unaffiliated  or- 
ganizations, and  five  departments  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  includes  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
These  propositions,  which  we  take  as  defini- 
tive and  fundamental,  were  then  adopted: 

"Labor  demands  the  right  in  war  time  to 
be  the  recognized  defender  of  wage-earners 
against  the  same  forces  which  in  former  wars 
have  made  national  necessity  an  excuse  for 
more  ruthless  methods. 

"As  the  representatives  of  the  wage- 
earners  we  assert  that  conditions  of  work  and 
pay  in  government  employment  and  in  all 


occupations    should    conform    to    principles 
of  human  welfare  and  justice. 

"A  nation  cannot  make  an  effective  de- 
fense against  an  outside  danger  if  groups  of 
citizens  are  asked  to  take  part  in  a  war 
though  smarting  with  a  sense  of  keen  in- 
justice inflicted  b\'  the  Government  they  are 
expected  to  and  will  defend. 

"The  one  agency  which  accomplishes  this 
for. the  workers  is  the  organized  labor  move-? 
ment.  The  greatest  step  that  can  be  made 
for  national  defense  is  not  to  bind  and 
throttle  the  organized  labor  movement  but 
to  afford  it  the  greatest  scope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  voluntary  effective  cooperation 
in  spirit  and  in  action. 

"Industrial  justice  is  the  right  of  those 
living  within  our  countrw  With  this  right 
there  is  associated  obligation.  In  war  time 
obligation  takes  the  form  of  service  in 
defense  of  the  republic  against  enemies. 

"We  recognize  that  this  service  ma>'  be 
either  military  or  industrial,  both  equally 
essential  for  national  defense.  We  hold 
this  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  govern- 
ment which  demands  that  men  and  women 
give  their  labor  power,  their  bodies,  or  their 
lives  to  its  service  should  also  demand  the 
service,  in  the  interest  of  these  human  beings, 
of  all  wealth  and  the  products  of  human  toil 
— property. 

"We  hold  that  if  workers  ma\'  be  asked  in 
time  of  national  peril  or  emergency  to  give 
more  exhausting  service  than  the  principles 
of  human  welfare  warrant,  that  service 
should  be  asked  only  when  accompanied  by 
increased  guarantees  and  safeguards,  and 
when  the  profits  which  the  emploser  shall 
secure  from  the  industry  in  which  they  are 
engaged  have  been  limited  to  fixed  percen- 
tages. 

"We  declare  that  such  determination  of 
profits  should  be  based  on  costs  of  processes 
actually  needed  for  production. 

"The  labor  movement   demands  that   a 
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t  Icar  difFcrcnlialion  be  made  between  mili- 
tary service  for  the  Nation  and  police  duty, 
and  that  miHtary  service  should  be.  care- 
fully distinguished  from  service  in  industrial 
disputes. 

"We  hold  that  industrial  service  shall  be 
deemed  etjually  meritorious  as  military  ser- 
vice. Organization  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial service  is  upon  a  different  basis  from 
military  service — the  civic  ideals  still  domin- 
ate. This  should  be  recognized  in  mobiliz- 
ing for  this  purpose.  The  same  voluntary' 
institutions  that  organized  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  transportation  workers  in 
times  of  peace  will  best  take  care  of  the  same 
problems  in  time  of  war. 

"The  guarantee  of  human  conservation 
should  be  recognized  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace.  Wherever  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  are  necessary  upon  a  war 
basis  they  should  be  made  in  accord  with 
plans  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  those  engaged  and  em- 
ployed in  the  industry.  We  recognize  that 
in  war,  in  certain  employments  requiring 
high  skill,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  indus- 


trial service  the  workers  specially  fitted 
therefor,  in  any  eventuality  when  women 
may  be  employed,  we  insist  that  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  shall  prevail  without  regard 
to  sex. 

"I  inally,  in  order  to  safeguard  ail  the 
interests  of  the  wage-earners,  organized  lab^jr 
should  have  representation  on  all  agencies 
determining  and  administering  policies  for 
national  defense.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  organized  labor  should  have  repre- 
sentatives on  all  boards  authorized  to  control 
publicity  during  war  times.  The  workers 
have  suffered  much  injustice  in  war  times 
by  limitations  to  speak  freely  and  to  secure 
publicity  for  their  just  grievances." 

The  following  declaration  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  conference  of  March  12th: 

"We,  the  officers  of  the  National  and 
International  Trade  Unions  of  America  in 
national  conference  assembled  in  the  capital 
of  our  Nation,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in 
peace  or  in  war,  in  stress  or  in  storm,  to 
stand  unreservedly  by  the  standards  of 
liberty  and  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
the  institutions  and  ideals  of  our  Republic." 


THE  TEXTILES 


BY 


WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN 

(Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers) 


IN  THE  war,  textiles — wool  and  cotton 
especially — will  figure  largely  in  the 
imperative  needs  of  the  Government. 
This  has  been  properly  anticipated  by 
the  textile  manufacturers.  A  year  ago, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in 
Boston,  the  president,  Col.  John  P.  Wood — 
who  is  not  only  a  practical  manufacturer 
but  the  commanding  officer  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry — presented  a  definite 
plan  of  cooperation  with  the  national  au- 
thorities. Colonel  Wood,  in  outlining  his 
purpose,  urged  that  it  was  a  maxim  that 
when  a  nation  was  engaged  in  a  righteous 
war  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
should  not  regard  the  emergency  as  an  op- 
portunity for  making  an  inordinate  amount 


of  money,  but  should  recognize  the  patriotic 
obligation  for  service  as  fully  as  the  citizens 
who  participate  on  land  and  sea  in  the  actual 
labors  and  hazards  of  defense.  He  urged, 
moreover,  that  it  should  constantly  be  re- 
membered that  while  it  is  unjustifiable  at 
such  a  time  for  an  industrial  establishment 
to  derive  extravagant  gains  from  the 
Government  which  gives  it  protection,  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  of 
capital  and  services  is  as  just  and  as  neces- 
sary as  the  payment  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  ideal  plan  of  mobilization  is  one  that 
adequately  recognizes  beforehand  the  needs 
of  the  Government  and  prepares  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  Nation  for  promptly 
and  fully  meeting  those  needs  at  prices  fair 
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alike  to  the  Government  and  to  the  indus- 
tries on  which  it  depends  for  the  proper 
supplying  of  its  military  services. 

As  a  specific  measure  to  be  adopted, 
Colonel  Wood  urged  the  designating  by  the 
Government  of  a  small  committee  for  each 
industry  whose  products  would  be  required 
in  war — a  committee,  composed  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  engaged  in  the  given  indus- 
try, to  meet  from  time  to  time  with  officers 
of  the  supply  departments,  in  order  to  study 
with  thoroughness  the  Government's  needs 
in  the  several  lines  of  supplies  or  materials 
and  to  report  what  arrangements  should  be 
made  in  advance  to  assure  the  Government 
not  merely  of  a  prompt  and  adequate  ser- 
vice, but  of  all  possible  economy  in  cost. 
Colonel  Wood  stated  his  belief  that  it  would 
be  found  possible  to  formulate  a  plan  where- 
by, under  the  guidance  of  such  a  committee, 
arrangements  could  be  made  in  time  of 
peace: 

(i)  To  allot  certain  designated  units  of 
supply  and  production,  respectively,  to  the  use 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

(2)  To  enable  the  Government  to  obtain 
annual  option  contracts,  renewable  from 
year  to  year  by  mutual  consent,  whereby 
the  Government  could  immediately  call  to 
its  use  as  much  as  would  be  required  of  cer- 
tain definitely  prescribed  portions  of  as 
many  suitable  plants,  the  owners  of  which 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment as  needed.  These  contracts  would 
establish  a  fixed  and  uniform  conversion  cost 
for  each  product  required  and  a  fixed  margin 
of  moderate  profit  on  such  conversion  cost. 

(3)  To  make  similar  annual  option  con- 
tracts, renewable  year  by  year,  by  mutual 
consent,  with  mills  and  wool  dealers,  where- 
by the  Government  would  be  entitled  to  take 
a  prescribed  portion  of  such  slocks  as  they 
might  have  on  hand  at  a  uniform  adsance 
in  price  (say  10  per  cent.)  over  either  the 
ascertained  cost  thereof  or  the  open  market 
value  on  the  day  preceding  the  call. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  assembling  and 
preparation  of  raw  material  in  blends  of 
uniform  kind,  color,  and  quality  for  each 
respective  kind  of  goods,  and  the  issue  of 
prepared  stock  from  such  blends  to  the 
several  manufacturers  to  insure  uniformity 
in  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  goods 
produced. 

These  optional  contracts  would  be  open 


to  every  establishment  having  the  necessar>' 
equipment.  Each  establishment  could  de- 
termine for  itself  the  maximum  portion  of 
its  plant  which  it  would  be  willing  to  set 
apart  for  national  service,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  need  could  determine 
how  much  of  this  maximum  it  would  utilize. 
Prices  being  uniform,  opportunities  for  com- 
plaints and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  would  be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  most 
efficient  plants  would  naturally  be  the  most 
eager  to  enter  into  the  contracts. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  in  New  York,  February 
7,  1917,  a  declaration  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
unanimously  reaffirmed  by  the  full  Associa- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Resolved,  by  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  that,  holding  >'et  to 
the  hope  that  actual  war  may  honorably  be 
averted,  we  pledge  to  the  Government,  in 
case  of  need,  the  whole-hearted  cooperation 
of  our  industry — all  else  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  same  day  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Woolen  Goods  Exchange,  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Association, 
was  called  to  consider  this  ver>'  subject  of 
cooperation  with  the  Government,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  requesting  Colonel 
Wood,  in  conference  with  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Peabody,  the  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
facturers, to  appoint  a  committee,  of  which 
Colonel  Wood  should  be  chairman,  nation- 
ally representative  of  the  Americaa  wool 
manufacture,  for  the  purpose  of  close  co- 
operation with  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton, to  promote  a  prompt  and  adequate 
delivery  of  uniform  fabrics  at  prices  fair 
alike  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the 
Government.  The  new  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  was  immediatels'  notified  of 
the  formation  of  this  committee  and  of  its 
readiness  to  meet  the  Council  in  Washington. 
A  similar  line  of  action  was  later  undertaken 
by  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  .Manu- 
facturers, with  its  headquarters  in  Boston. 

National  control  of  the  textile  industries 
and  minute  regulation  of  their  financial  and 
technical  affairs  are  rendered  wholly  un- 
necessary b\  the  prompt  and  patriotic 
action  which  these  industries  have  volun- 
tarily taken. 


BUSINESS  IN  GENERAL 


BY 

EDWAFU)  N. 


lUF^I.HY 


(I'ormer  Chairman  of  lUc  Icdcral  Trade  ("ommission) 


T\\\i  lirst  effect  of  war  is  always  lo  in- 
crease business;  the  great  sums  that 
have  lo  be  spent  for  war  purposes  put 
an  extra  amount  of  money  into  circula- 
tion and  cause  a  period  more  or  less 
approaching  extravagance.  England  was 
\ery  extravagant  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war.  While  the  demand  for  every 
commodity  increases,  producing  is  hamper- 
ed by  the  withdrawal  of  man-power  for  the 
armies  and  the  munition  shops.  The  busi- 
ness man  is  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
new  condition — he  has  more  orders  than 
ever  before  and  less  means  of  filling  them 
than  ever  before,  if  the  supply  continues 
restricted,  prices  will  go  to  impossible 
heights  and  the  very  force  that  revived 
industry  will  kill  it. 

The  biggest  lesson  that  1  learned  in  my 
work  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  (with  rare 
exceptions)  the  business  men  themselves 
had  any  precise  knowledge  concerning  the 
business  of  the  country.  A  delegation  of 
manufacturers  would  come  to  me  for  help — 
they  were  not  making  money  and  wanted 
to  know  why* and  what  they  could  do  about 
it.  When  1  asked  for  the  facts  on  that 
particular  business,  I  would  receive  only 
an  extract  from  the  igio  census,  and  per- 
haps a  few  circulars  and  catalogues.  These 
represented  the  total  knowledge  of  the 
Government  and  also  nearly  the  total  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  men  themselves.  They 
did  not  know  costs  of  production,  the  num- 
ber of  concerns  engaged,  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness, the  capital  stock,  the  total  volume 
of  business,  what  percentage  of  the  trade 
was  earning  and  what  percentage  was  losing 
money.  I  further  found,  taking  business 
the  country  over,  that  only  lo  per  cent, 
based  selling  prices  on  accurate  cost  figures; 
that  40  per  cent,  estimated  costs  and  prices, 
and  that  the  remaining  half  of  business 
guessed  at  prices  without  an  idea  of  costs. 
They  based  their  prices  on  what  the  other 


fellow  was  charging  and  they  cut  when  he 
cut.  It  was  not  surprising  then  to  learn 
that  out  of  2(x).(K)u  corp<jrations  doing  a 
business  of  more  than  $y,iXK)  a  year,  2cx>,ooo 
were  barely  existing,  and  of  these-  loo.fxx) 
did  not  earn  a  penny.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  enormous  economic  waste  here 
involved;  if  we  are  going  to  put  forth  the 
strength  of  the  country  for  war,  we  cannot 
afford  annually  to  waste  probabi)'  a  greater 
sum  than  the  cost  of  a  long  war. 

Knowing  costs  conies  home  to  everv  one 
by  way  of  prices.  We  should  know  what 
is  a  fair  price.  Not  knowing  the  facts,  it 
would  be  ridiculously  easy  to  create  a  period 
of  artificially  high  prices. 

Just  as  we  do  not  know  costs,  we  also 
do  not  know  capacity.  Capacity  knowledge 
is  most  important  when  we  try  to  put 
forth  the  best  effort  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Just  the  other  day,  the  Government  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  ability  of  the  country  to 
turn  out  a  large  number  of  wooden  ships 
within  a  short  time.  The  Shipping  Board 
had  to  write  to  the  various  ship\ards  and 
then  accept  the  statements  of  the  owners 
as  to  capabilities.  Were  the  industry  of  the 
Nation  inventoried,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  only  to  turn  to  a  card  index  to 
discover  every  fact.  It  would  have  been 
known  at  once,  not  only  what  the  builders 
had  in  the  way  of  facilities,  but  also  whether 
they  had  the  capital  to  proceed  with  the 
work.  Other  governmental  inquiries  of  like 
nature  will  have  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  each  case  we  shall  have  only 
the  statements  of  the  parties  themselves  to 
go  on.  Various  men  talk  loosely  of  com- 
mandeering all  kinds  of  factories  and  plants 
and  fixing  prices.  It  would  be  about  as  easy 
in  the  present  state  of  statistics  to  com- 
mandeer the  moon  and  fix  production  costs 
for  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Coffin  has  done  a 
splendid  work  in  cataloguing  industrx ,  but 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  are  not 
nearix'  thorough  enough  and  are  onl\    the 
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statements  of  the  parties  in  interest — most 
of  whom  do  not  know  how  to  make  state- 
ments of  business. 

The  Government  should  have  the  facts 
of  business  and  it  can  obtain  those  facts  by 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  trade  as- 
sociations of  the  country. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment can,  if  necessary,  insist  upon  stan- 
dardization and  uniform  accountinf^.  We 
waste  much  effort  and  raise  our  prices  by 
making  too  many  kinds  of  common  articles. 
One  of  the  great  lessons  which  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  taught  is  the  economy 
of  plant  standardization.  We  cannot  make 
a  Ford  factory  out  of  the  country,  but  we 
can  do  something  in  that  direction,  and  the 
economies  would  be  startling. 

Business  is  national  and,  therefore,  its 
control  and  guidance  must  be  national.  If 
we  have  a  business  inventory,  we  can  get  at 
comparable  costs  throughout  the  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  if  we  find  that 
costs  are  needlessly  increased  by  arbitrary 
state  laws,  those  laws  will  have  to  be  changed. 


The  conception  of  business  as  being  limited 
by  state  lines  is  as  foolish  as  the  old  idea 
that  the  best  business  results  were  to  be 
obtained  by  individual  manufacturers  work- 
ing quite  independently  of  themselves  or  of 
the  Government.  We  must  learn  to  work 
together  on  the  basis  of  mutual  good-will. 
And  if  we  can  learn  this  cwjrdi nation,  we 
shall  be  ready  for  either  war  or  peace.  To 
my  mind  Germany,  whether  she  wins  or 
loses  the  war,  has  injured  her  chance  of  com- 
mercial supremacy.  She  has  roused  Eng- 
land, France,  and  fiussia  to  an  efficiency 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  at- 
tained and  which  is  now  equal  to  anything 
that  Germany  has  or  will  put  forth.  I  am 
confident  that  the  United  States,  under 
national  stress,  can  again  resume  the  world's 
leadership  in  labor-saving  machinery — the 
nations  abroad  have  only  adapted  our  in- 
ventions, they  have  not  improved  upon 
them — and  with  our  increased  capital  we 
should  then  assume  commercial  leadership. 
We  have  much  to  learn,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  set  about  taking  the  first  lessons. 


TRANSPORTATION 


BY 

F.  D.  UNDERWOOD 

(President  of  the  Erie  Railroad) 


THE  brunt  of  the  second  round — using 
a  prize  ring  phrase — of  the  war  will 
fall  first  on  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
Every  phase  of  military  or  naval  prepara- 
tion immediately  involves  the  carriage  of 
men  and  material. 

Under  war  conditions,  the  railroads  are 
called  upon  to  execute  at  once  extensive 
troop  movements.  It  ma\'  be  possible  that 
this  country  will  not  be  invaded,  but  the 
railroads  will  actuall\'  have  to  meet  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  the  rapid  concentration 
of  the  raw  and  finished  products  used  in 
the  making  of  an  army  and  navy.  It  will 
be  sudden,  and  there  will  be  the  steadily 
growing  but  more  gradual  demand  for  the 
transportation  of  an  army  as  it  is  formed. 
Hence,  railroads  must  be  ready  to  concen- 
trate  the   present    army,    and   that   of  the 


future,  to  any  point  desired.  Nothing  should 
excuse  them  for  not  being  prepared  for  it — 
an  army  might  as  well  be  fitted  with  only 
one  round  of  ammunition  to  cver\'  soldier 
as  that  transportation  should  fail. 

The  railroads  will  have  to  carry  a  vast 
tonnage  of  raw  material  and  coal  to  the 
points  of  manufacture,  and  handle  a  return 
movement  of  finished  products;  transport 
troops  and  recruits,  and  their  supplies,  to 
points  of  concentration;  maintain  the  food 
supply  of  the  country  at  its  normal  distribu- 
tion and  in  a  wa\'  to  minimize  the  interference 
with  the  normal  traffic.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  usual  economic  requirements  of  the 
country  cannot  be  wholly  brushed  aside  to 
make  way  for  the  military.  The  war  traftlc. 
if  the  countrv  is  to  be  well  served,  must  be 
taken  on  as  an  additional  burden. 
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Arc  the  railroads  prepared  to  meet  this 
situation?  And  how?  It  can  be  done 
through  the  medium  (A  the  now-existing 
American  Railway  Association,  whose  offi- 
cers and  members  embrace  the  leading  rail- 
road talent  of  the  world.  American  railroads 
have  never  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  such  a  problem  as  now  confronts 
them;  they  lack  the  drill  necessary  to  a 
large  mobilization.  I.uropean  railroads  have 
had  the  training  of  an  annual  mobilization; 
and  the  German  rolling-stock  is  designed 
for  military  use  when  necessary.  American 
railroads  are  without  reserve  facilities  for  a 
war  emergency.  However,  the  railroad 
men  will  meet  the  emergency  as  best  they 
can,  and  adequately,  if  they  arc  permitted 
to  give  their  intelligent  attention  to  the 
business  of  mobilizing  the  troops. 

A  fluent  solution  for  all  war-time  railroad 
dilliculties  is  government  control — just  short 
of  operation — vested  in  a  body  of  men  with 
a  knowledge  of  railroad  management.  No 
department  of  the  Government  is  equal 
to  taking  over  the  business  of  managing 
260,000  miles  of  railroads.  With  an  ex- 
perienced staff  of  men,  to  organize  properly 
for  a  task  of  such  magnitude  will  take  a 
year  or  more.  England  is  giving  a  good 
example  of  emergency  government  control — 
her  area  is  small  in  comparison  with  ours, 
but  with  a  denser  movement.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  are  too  extensive 
for  government  control  to  be  economically 
cfFectivc. 

The  problem  is  to  provide,  first,  a  prompt 
and  adequate  service  for  war  needs  and, 
second,  peace  needs,  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  civilian  public, 
together  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  railroads. 
The  service  should  be  made  free  from  in- 
terruption by  strikes  or  any  deterring  cause. 
How  is  it  to  be  done? 

First:  For  the  time,  all  railroads  should 
be  removed  from  state  supervision,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  an  effort  to  serve  the 
whole  Nation,  being  responsible  only  to  a 
federal  authority.  Accelerated  transporta- 
tion is  the  desideratum;  and  during  a  war 
period  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  have  exclusive  control  of 
all  trains,  which  control  suspends  during 
the  war  period  all  contradictory  state  laws 
governing  their  operation.  This  should 
apply  to  the  several  penalizing  charges  for 


failure  to  furnish  cars  in  certain  states,  the 
first  step  being  to  furnish  cars  for  govern- 
ment service.  All  federal  hours-of-servicc 
laws  should  be  suspended,  leaving  the  men 
themselves  (under  prescribed  medical  di- 
rection) to  decide  the  number  of  hours  they 
are  to  be  on  duty.  Obviously,  the  railroads 
cannot  be  of  national  service,  hampered 
by  numerous  contradictory  state  and  muni- 
cipal laws. 

Second:  The  supervision  of  the  railroads 
should  be  in  organized  regional  divisions, 
with  a  single  central  aulhoritv ;  when  com- 
pelled to  make  extensions  to  carry  the  war 
traffic,  they  cannot  make  them  if  the  fman- 
cing  for  each  extension  is  to  be  submitted  to 
a  number  of  state  commissions.  Submission 
involves  not  only  delay  and  expense,  but 
the  commissions  frequently  direct  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 
For  example,  Texas  and  Kansas  have  ap- 
proved financing  only  on  condition  that  a 
designated  portion  of  the  mone\  be  laid  out 
within  the  state  borders,  regardless  of  the 
federal  needs.  A  federal  commission  can 
oversee  all  financial  operations  with  an  eye 
to  the  real  end  of  the  railroads — national 
service. 

Third:  The  operation  of  the  railroads 
should  be  by  a  central  board  of  their  own 
staff,  acting  in  close  harmony  with  this 
federal  body  and  the  War  Department. 
They  should  also  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  thus  being  in  a  position 
to  be  aware  of  the  military  and  civil  needs 
of  the  country.  By  suspending  the  right 
of  selection  of  route  from  the  shipper  and 
determining  what  traffic  should  have  the 
right  of  way,  private  shipments  could  be 
forwarded  with  less  delay  than  at  present, 
while  the  facilities  would  always  be  available 
for  military  traffic.  By  a  proper  arrange- 
ment of  schedules  and  the  subordination 
of  all  and  the  elimination  of  many  passenger 
trains,  the  present  time  of  freight  trains 
could  be  halved.  With  a  corresponding 
increase  of  freight  cars,  a  board  with  abso- 
lute power  could  conserve  transportation 
to  a  degree  which  might  double  the  present 
working  capacit\'  of  the  roads. 

Such  is  the  plan  in  large  view;  the  details 
are  technical  and  voluminous.  This  is  the 
thought — in  war  time  make  the  railroads 
truly  national,  that  they  may  meet  the 
national  need. 
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Whitewashing  the  l^lack  Republic — The  Changes  Accomph'shed  During  a 
Year  and  a  Half  of  American  Administration 


BY 


GEORGE   MARVIN 


7^  HE  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  fift\' 
gray  fighting  ships,  in  the  bay  of 
Port-au-Prince.  Some  day  peo- 
ple will  take  this  place  on  the 
map  for  granted  the  way  they 
speak  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  expecting  \ou 
to  understand.     Now  you  have  to  tell  people 


how  exceedingly  beautiful  it  is.  And  this 
time  the  Celestial  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, which  must  have  been  sitting  up  al' 
night  on  the  work,  turned  on  a  morning  of 
the  Heaven-made  brand  saved  for  rare 
occasions. 

The\-  sent  a  xoun^i  breeze  which  colored 


rN.M()lf-:STKD    HAITI 
Before  the  Anurk.in  occupaiion  ilu'  stre-mT;  were  peopled  wHth  women  elernally  occupied  vMth  their 

washing 
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BRINGING    IN    LOGWOOD 

'I  he  native  still  finds  carrying  a  load  on  his  head 
preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  conveyance 


the  water  in  the  bay  a  shade  of  blue  which 
you  would  call  a  man  cra/>  or  futurist  for 
painting.  They  dispatched  a  procession  of 
cumulus  cloud  across  the  sky  from  west  to 
east  moving  serenely.  And  the  particular 
seraph  whose  business  it  is  to  manage  the 
lights  played  them  wildly  well  across  the 
^green  plain  of  the  Cul-de-sac,  along  high 
mountains  tumbling  far  inland  on  either 
side  of  the  crescent  bay  to  L'Arcahaie  and 
i  eogane,  and  out  to  the  sleepy  island  of 
'( lonave  (^ouchant,  twenty  miles  away.  His 
work  alone  was  worth  the  full  price  of  ad- 
mission. 

On  the  1  leel  the  white-starred  flags  of  five 
admirals  were  flying  and  every  ship,  from 
the  superdrcadnaught  Pennsyhania  up  at 
the  head  of  the  column  down  to  the  pack  of 
gray  sea-hound  destroyers  in  shore  and  the 
floating  forests  of  derricks  which  were  the 
new  colliers  Kepitiuc  and  Jupiter,  was  dressed 
in  regatta  colored  bunting. 

A  motor  launch,  all  shining  mahogany 
and  brass  and  Queen  Anne  collar  of  foam, 
shoves  off  from  the  Pennsylvania's  gang- 
way. A  lot  of  bugles  call  clearly.  "  Bang" 
goes  the  Pennsylvania's  starboard  three-inch. 
White  figures  arc  standing  at  attention  on 
the  ships  as  far  as  >  ou  can  see.  thousands  of 


I.      THE    WEALTH    OF    HAITI 

Logwood  is  the  second  largest  staple  of  expert  and   has  iriphvl   in  value  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
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them.  "Bing,  Bang,  Bang"— all  the  salut- 
ing cannon  speak,  twenty-one  deliberate  guns 
from  each  ship,  down  two  miles  of  looming 
dreadnaughts.  Yellow  smoke  goes  drifting 
ui)  to  merge  with  black  smoke  curling  out  of 
many  funnels,  and  from  every  masthead 
breaks  out  the  red  and  blue  national  flag  of 
Haiti. 

In  the  stern  of  Admiral  Mayo's  launch  a 
big  Negro  in  a  black  frock  coat  and  a  black 
top  hat  stands  up  and  uncovers.  The 
launch  pitches  around  on  lumpy  water,  the 
sun  hits  straight  into  his  eyes,  every  ten 
seconds  the  flagship's  alternate  starboard 
gun  barks  hard  over  his  uncovered  head. 
But  he  stands  there,  chin  up,  unblinking, 
balancing  himself  with  easy  grace  as  he 
takes  the  salute  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line. 
He  is  the  centre  of  this  pageant  of  fleet  and 
bay  and  watching  city,  rimmed  round  by 
painted  mountains.  These  guns  and  flags 
and  thousands  of  white-uniformed  white 
men  at  attention — this  whole  show  is  for 
him,  Philippe  Sudre  Dartiguenave,  Presi- 
dent of  Haiti. 

On  public  occasions  a  President,  even  the 
President  of  one  third  of  a  West  Indian 
island,  must  not  be  too  much  impressed. 
The  President  of    Haiti  ran  true  to  form. 


RETURNING    FRO.M   MARKET 

The  shoes  are  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity  which 
has  come  to  theisIandsincetheAmericanoccupation 


II.       I  HI-.    WEALTH    Ol     HAIIl 
Collcc  made  up  more  Uun  7^  per  cent,  of  the  $n.ooo.ooo  worth  ol  exports  Irom  Haiti  last  year 


/. 


I  lie   VVorlil's   Uork 


™E    MARKET    PLACE    OF    OLD 
The  GernK,n-built  steam  ...mway  runs  ,>Ki,scn™nately  through  ,he  middle  of  Che  market  place  among 

the  hucksters  and  buyers  ^         •iniong 


THE    MARKET    PLACE    TO-DAY 
To  clean  up  the  market  place  was  a  great  undertaking  for  the  L  nited  States  marines 
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One  wondered  how  much  of  this  great 
tribute  registered  behind  that  unperplexed 
black  mask.  Very  possibly  the  President 
was  considering  the  value  of  all  this  gun- 
powder and  spotlight  in  the  rewards  of  high 
office  compared  to  a  comfortable  slice  of  the 
customs  receipts.     Perhaps,  while  the  battle 


Now  it  so  happened  that  on  their  wa> 
they  skimmed  the  anchor  chains  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Seattle,  which  last  vear  used  to  be 
the  cruiser  IVashingion.  And  even  if  the 
President  was  lacking  in  due  appreciation 
of  his  own  crowded  hour,  the  familiar  sight 
of  the  renamed  four-stacker  may  have  helped 


.,.^\^l> 


A    FREN(^ll 


I'AURL 


AND    11L-.    1 


Before  the  American  occupation  the  French  priests  were  the  only  bright  spots  of  education  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.     Education  was  compulsory  but  the  law  was  not  enforced 


thunder  spoke  all  around,  his  thoughts 
kept  up  an  inarticulate  obligato:  "  What 
profiteth  all  this  Uncle-Sam-presents-r  laiti- 
Government,  this  personally  conducted  kind 
of  presidency,  with  its  noise  and  smoke  and 
toasts  and  brass  bands  struggling  with  na- 
tional anthems — what  profiteth  all  these 
things  to  me,  Sudre  Dartiguenave,  when  I 
can't  even  appoint  m\'  own  revenue  officials 
and  the  American  general  of  my  own  gen- 
darmerie turns  me  out  of  m\'  new  motor  car 
to  make  room  for  his  admiral  and  the  as- 
sistant secretar\'  of  his  nav\  ?" 

Perhaps  the  President,  who  is  not  without 
a  sense  of  humor,  entertains  such  thoughts  as 
he  puts  his  hat  on  and  sits  down  again  in  the 
middle  of  his  sombre  cabinet  while  Admiral 
Mayo's  launch  streaks  the  whole  Go\ernmenl 
ashore  at  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour. 


hini  with  its  suggested  contrast  to  a  some- 
what overcrowded  hour,  the  last,  in  the  life 
of  his  immediate  predecessor. 

If  he  missed  it,  ofTicers  on  the  Seatflr'i 
decks  well  remembered  that  morning,  just 
as  cr\  stal  bright  and  beautiful  as  this,  when, 
not  much  more  than  a  \ear  before,  the 
IVashiiiQton  had  come  boiling  round  Mount 
Rouis  under  forced  draft  to  the  same  anchor- 
age where  the  St'iiiilt'  now  law  On  that 
other  morning  a  grove  of  flags  was  bravelv 
growing  over  the  city,  but  none  of  them  were 
Haitian  flags.  There  was  a  lot  of  noise 
ashore,  too,  but  most  of  it  came  from  the 
mob  that  was  dragging  a  lump  of  blcx)d  and 
dust,  all  that  remained  of  President  Guil- 
laume  Sam.  through  the  streets  of  his  capi- 
tal. Three  at  least  of  the  foreign  flags  were 
Hying  then  in  protection  over  houses  where 
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THE    U.    S.    S.       PENNSYLVANIA       AT    PORT    AU    PRINCE 

The  United  States  was  compelled  to  send  a  warship  and  land  marines  in  Haiti  to  quell  a  serious  revolu- 
tion in  July,  K)i5.     They  have  been  there  ever  since,  but  are  being  gradually  withdrawn 


THE    sailor:      an    example    of    EFFICIENCY 
The  naval  force  landed  from  the  American  warships  proved  an  excellent  example  of  discipline,  obe- 
dience, and  eftkiency  to  the  disorganized  republic 
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MARINE    BARRACKS 

New  quarters  erected  at  Port-au-Prince  for  the  forces  of  the  United  States  that  have  restored,  and  are 

mnintainin",  order  on  the  island 


THE  marine:     watch-dog  of  peace 

Since  the  marines  have  been  on  duty  cleanliness,  health,  and  prosperity  to  a  degree  unknown  heretofore 

have  been  evident  in  the  Black  Republic 
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I      WARDS    OF    THE    NATION 

President  Dartiguenave  (in  derby  hat)  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Louis  Borno,  who  signed  the 
treaty  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States 


.Mine  (jI  ihfse  vcr\'  occupants  of  Admiral 
Mayo's  launch  had  found  rcfu^i*  from  their 
own  people*. 

I  Ik-  lump  of  dust  and  bl(j(jd  was  Haiti 
Ml  to  herself,  old  Haiti,  the  Haiti  of  the 
last  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  li- 
censed independence.  Dartiguenave  in  all 
his  ^lor\ ,  the  focus  of  the  panorama,  is  new 
Haiti  cleaned  up,  \arnished,  and  dragged 
dumbl\  out  into  the  light  of  what  we  call 
twentieth  century  civilization— but  most 
t  mphaticall\'  not  an\'  hunger  independent 
Haiti.  I)artiguena\e  standing  in  his  pan- 
oply of  \ellow  tribute  smoke  streaked  with 
sunshine,  with  his  rubbed-the-wrong-wa\ 
silk  hat  held  across  his  broad  chest,  is  onl\ 
.1  life-si/e  marionette.  If  some  officer  of 
the  deck  should  \eil  through  his  megaphone 
"Asseye;  voiis,"  he  would  incontinently  and 
with  the  same  patient  grace  sit  down. 
His  Cabinet  is  a  kind  of  Punch-and-Judy 
show.  The)  also  do  what  the\-  aretoldtodo. 
The\'  can't  possibly  do  an\  thing  else. 

Up  at  the  Palace  the  President  has  a  corps 
of  aides,  Iwentv  of  them  all  told.  They 
wear  light  blue  uniforms,  red  caps  festooned 
with  gold  braid,  and  high  patent-leather 
hoots,  and  thev  do  the  same  kind  of  work 
the  "army"  does  in  grand  opera:  clank  in 
after  the  hero,  hold  up  the  back  drop  fiercely 
while  he  is  doing  his  turn,  and  exeunt  omnes 
with  him  when  he  goes  otT  stage.  The 
President   also   has   up   at    the   Palace  one 


THE    PRESIDENT    OF    HAITI 

President   Phillipe   Sudre    Dartiguenave  with  his  aides.     The  American  marine,  .Miller,  at  the  right, 
his  special  guardian,  has  been  nicknamed  "The  X'ice-President  of  Haiti" 
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THE    AMERICAN    LEGATION    AT    PORT-AU-PRINCE 

Although  the  United  States  is  governing  Haiti  we  still  maintain  the  courtesy  of  retaining  our  diplomatic 
representative,  Mr.  Bailly-Blanchard  (above)  in  that  country 

United  States  marine  in  a  >ellow  flannel 
shirt  with  a  Colt  automatic  strapped  on  his 
right  leg.  His  name  is  Miller,  pronounced 
"Millaire"  by  the  President,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  Marine  Corps  call  him  the  vice- 
president  of  Haiti. 

Miller's  job  is  to  keep  the  president  de 
facto,  and  he  has  done  so.  If  "Millaire" 
were  taken  out  of  the  palace  and  the  rest  of 
the  Marine  Corps  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Island,  Dartiguenave  would  last  about 
twent>'-four  hours.  Thus  it  may  be  inferred 
that  new  Haiti,  b\'  and  of  itself,  is  no  \er>' 
substantial  thing.  That  inference  is  correct. 
In  the  two  contrasting  mo\ing  pictures 
starred  respectivel}'  b\'  the  President  and 
his  immediate  predecessor,  the  scenery  and 
the  cast  are  practicalls'  identical.  The 
properties  have  been  changed  and  a  new 
company  has  acquired  the  rights. 

Come  ashore  witli  me  after  the  de-facto- 
per-Miller  President  and  his  pantomime 
Cabinet.  But  first  get  a  few  essential  facts 
established  in  your  mind:  that  you  are  put- 
ting foot  into  the  capital  of  an  American 
republic  almost  as  old  as  the  United  States; 


^^  ^^i 

^ 

W       WARDS    OI-     IHE    NATION 

General  Cole  (left),  commanding  the  marines  m 
Haiti,  a  city  otTicial  of  Hinche.  and  .NU.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Assistant-Secretarv  of  the  Navy  (right) 
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THE    LAST   OF   THE    OLD   GUARD 

The  Haitian  army  was  an  unorganized  mass  of  hungry  conscripts  dragged  into  the  service  and  main- 
tained by  scheming  politicians 


THE    FIRST   OF    THE    NEW    GUARD 
Some  of  the  3,two  members  of  the  native  constabulary  organized  by  American  officers  to  maintain  order 
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that  from  the  estabh'shnunt  of  this  nation's 
independence  in  1804  to  late  July,  19' 3- 
it  ran  its  own  show  continuously  in  absolute 
freedom;  and  that  since  September,  191  5,  it 
has  been  continuously  and  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  Marine 
O^rps.  We  maintain  a  legation  at  Port-au- 
Prince  and  our  very  capable  Minister,  Mr. 
Arthur  Bailly-Blanchard,  religiously  keeps 
up  all  the  forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse 


Indies,  up  to  his  Palace,  more  than  a  mile 
away,  the  President's  new  motor  car  rolls 
smoothly  over  new  concrete-and-macadam 
streets.  Five  >'ears  ago  when  I  was  last  in 
Haiti  there  was  on  the  whole  Island  not 
more  than  one  mile  of  macadamized  road- 
way, and  the  new  streets,  taking  the  place 
of  combination  trails  and  sewers,  are  the 
most  noticeable  changes  brought  about  by 
the  American  occupation. 


A    REVIEW    OF    THE    NEW    GENDARMERIE 

This  body  of  troops,  recruited,  drilled,  and  commanded  by  American  officers,  has  given  Haiti  quiet  and 

order  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  hundred  years 


with  the  foreign  nation  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, just  as  Mr.  Russell  does  next  door 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  as  Mr.  Gonzales 
does  across  the  Windward  Passage  in  CAiba. 
But  we  might  almc^st  as  well  send  a  diplo- 
matic representative  to  California  or  Texas. 
Either  one  of  those  states  has  now  more 
actual  working  independence,  more  initia- 
tive, than  has  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Accepting  these  facts  and  postponing  for 
the  moment  an\'  spirit  of  criticism,  come 
ashore  with  an  open  mind.  Vou  are  ob- 
serving one  chapter  in  a  great  experinicnt: 
the  great  experiment  of  a  great  goxernment 
tr>ing  to  help  a  small  miigovernment  help 
itself;  the  great  experiment  of  minding  your 
neighbor's  business  better  than  he  can 
mind  it  himself;  of  holding  and  directing  the 
dark  brother's  hand  while  he  writes  a  few 
[lages  of  his  current  history. 

From  where  you  go  ashore  on  the  long 
German-built  dock,  the  largest  in  the  West 


But  more  remarkable  than  the  streets  is 
the  astonishing  sight  of  squads  of  Haitians 
actuall\'  cleaning  the  streets.  Under  the  old 
regime  the  chief  occupations  of  the  male  citi- 
zens oi  Haiti  were  cock-tighting  and  politics. 
In  those  days  the  women  did  all  the  work; 
and  the  women  of  Haiti,  walking  like  em- 
presses, still  do  about  three  quarters  of  the 
manual  labor  performed  in  the  Republic. 
The  refuse  and  the  smells  have  departed 
and.  better  still,  most  of  the  children  have 
disappeared  from  the  streets.  The\'  are  act- 
uall\  at  school  where,  b\-  Haitian  law,  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  but  where,  b\-  Haitian 
lawlessness,  onl\'  about  10  percent,  of  them 
e\  er  used  to  be.  About  four  o'clock  evcr\ 
week  da\  \ou  will  see  this  newly  mobilized 
infantr>'  coming  home  in  squads  clean  and. 
unfortunatel\'  for  the  picturesque  value  of 
Haitian  highwaxs  and  byways,  now 
thoroughls'  provided  with  clothes. 

These  obvious  changes  are  noticeable  in 
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PICTURESQUE    BUT    UNSANITARY 
A  street  in  Port-au-Frince  in  the  old  regime  with  its  weird  conglomeration  of  sights,  sounds,  and  smells 


Other  cities  as  well  as  in  the  capital.  In 
riding  across  the  Island  from  Port-au-Prince 
to  Cape  Haitien  through  Mirebalais,  Hinche, 
Pignon,  St.  Raphael,  Dondou,  and  Milot, 
we  found  every  one  of  these  towns  appar- 
ently possessed  by  the  clean-up,  paint-up 
idea.  To  appreciate  what  this  means  in 
only  a  year  and  a  half  of  foreign  adminis- 
tration one  must  have  seen  the  Black  Re- 
public left  to  its  own  resources. 

I    became   aware  of  the   Renaissance  of 
wheeled  traffic.     For  example,   in  starting 


across  the  island  from  headquarters  in  Port- 
au-Prince  to  reach  our  horses,  which  had 
been  sent  on  the  da\  before  twent\'  miles 
outside  of  the  cit\'  to  the  pass  o\er  Mount 
Cabrit,  we  traxeled  farther  on  the  wheels 
of  our  motor  car  than  an\'  one  had  in  an>' 
kind  of  wheeled  \ehicle  since  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Soulouque,  who  managed  to  reach 
Mirebalais  in  a  coach  overthis  same  trail,  the 
remains  of  an  old  French  highwax .  in  1849. 
Our  motor  car  was  one  of  twent\-  or  more 
small  and  fool-proof  machines,  the  first  ever 
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UP-TO-DATE    AND    SANITARY 
American  motor  cars  conveying  oflicers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  over  the  new  concrete  streets  in  Port-au-Prince 


successfiillv  operated  in  Haiti.  The  ma- 
rines have  brought  with  them,  also,  a  lot 
of  big  motor  trucks  which  maintain  a  fair 
radius  of  action.  In  the  old  da\s  people 
used  to  pass  the  word  —news  or  ralhing 
cries  or  gossip — clear  across  the  Island  in  a 
succession  of  calls  from  hill-top  to  hill-top 
or  along  the  sides  of  echoing  valle\  s.  Now 
the  word  goes  by  wire,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, strung  into  every  town  of  import- 
ance in  the  Republic.  Progress  in  what  we 
call  civilization  takes  a  heavv  toll  from  the 


simplicit>  of  life  and  primitive  habits. 
One  misses  now  the  silver  voice  of  Haiti, 
laughing  and  calling  with  the  freedom  of 
children's  voices;  one  misses  the  teeming 
life  of  the  trails,  the  tableaux  at  every  ford 
where  the  never-ending  laundr>  of  Haiti 
was  being  pounded  upon  the  white  rocks  and 
soused  into  ptnils  b>-  bronze  companies  of 
the  sisterhood. 

Unquestionably  there  used  to  be  a  wilder, 
more  barbaric  swing  to  things  even  in  peace 
times   along    Haitian    roads.     The  greatest 
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INTRODUCING    BASEBALL   TO    THE    HAITLWS 

American  oflkers  explaining  to  President  Dartiguenave  (centre)  and  members  of  his  cabinet  the  fine 

points  of  America's  national  pastime 


AN    AMHRICAN    POLO   TEAM    IN    HAili 

Onicers  of  ihe  Marine  Corps  and  of  the  Haitian  Gendarmerie  have  organizeii  polo,  tennis,  and  football 

teams  among  the  nati\es 


Healthy   Haiti 


change  of  an  immaterial  character  n(jw  is  the 
attitude  of  the  people  as  a  whole  toward  the 
whites.  Only  two  years  ago  a  white  person 
traveling  anywhere  away  from  ,the  coast 
cities,  and  sometimes  there  as  well,  got  un- 
mistakably the  impression  every  day  that 
he  was  there  on  sufferance.  ,Cienerally  this 
attitude  was  good  natured,  rarely  it  was 
not,  but  one  never  found  the  attitude 
of  deference  or  of  anything  approach- 
ing servility  which  the  Negroes  of  the  States 


more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Toussainl 
rCJuverture  and  Dessalines. 

Now  that  old  attitude  is  in  a  flash  changed, 
gone.  It  is  a  subdued  people  that  greets 
you  in  towns  or  cities.  Twenty-three 
hundred  United  States  marines  sweeping 
over  the  country  like  a  human  comb  have 
left  no  part  of  this  community  unenlight- 
ened, unconvinced.  I  hey  killed  about  a 
thousand  Haitians  who  remained  uncon- 
vinced.    That  was  the  price  of  peace. 


T'y*f7<'.*'«:A*>r 
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REPLACING   THE    NATIONAL    SPORT   OF    COCK-FIGHTING 

A  "soccer"  football  match  between  an  eleven  from  a  United  States  battleship  and  a  team  of  nati\e 
Haitians.     Better  ideas  of  sport  will  mould  a  sounder  generation 


have  carried  over  from  slavery  days.  In- 
deed, the  feeling  was  just  the  reverse;  the 
burden  of  proof  rested  on  the  "blanc" 
(the  term  used  for  a  white  person  in  Haiti, 
which,  as  used,  is  the  exact  corollar\'  of 
"nigger"). 

For  many  generations  the  vast  major- 
ity of  these  people,  without  contact  with 
a  different  civilization  and,  excepting  the 
order  of  b>ench  priests  established  in 
Haiti,  with  only  occasional  sight  of  white 
people,  have  not  unnaturallv  come  to  feel 
instinctively  equal  and  even  superior.  The 
last  established  or  invading  white  race  that 
their  ancestors  had  any  dealings  with  were 
the  French  planters  and  the  English  sol- 
diers massacred  or  driven  out  o\'  the  Island 


In  the  working  of  the  new  order  there  had 
first  to  be  a  drastic  clean-up.  Haiti  had 
been  in  a  state  of  revolution  almost  continu- 
ousl>'  for  the  last  ten  vears.  and  the  state  of 
mind  engendered  during  that  time  was  like  a 
disease.  The  small  class  of  people  who 
existed  b\  the  profession  of  politics  used 
as  their  means  of  obtaining  or  holding  office  a 
conglomeration  of  their  fellow  citizens  called 
the  "arm\."  .Administrations  succeeded 
one  another  irregularl>'  b\'  a  process  of 
revolution  rather  than  electi(^n.  and  the 
"arm\,"  constanllx  changing  hands  and 
subsisting  mainly  upon  loot,  became  the 
most  potent  existing  means  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  disorder  in  the  republic. 

And   despite   all   this  disorganized   cam- 
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paif^ning  there  was 
vcr\  littk-  acliKil 
fighting;  a  fair 
amount  of  murder 
and  arson,  Inii 
very  rarely  any- 
thing that  could 
be  called  military. 
The  conse(|uencf 
was  thai  wlu'n  the 
scatteri'd  r  e  m  - 
nants  of  this  vaga- 
bond crew  ran  into 
our  marines  the\ 
got  a  new  experi- 
ence. N  o  I  on  e 
Haitian  out  of  a 
hundred  can  hit 
the  side  of  an  im- 
movable barn. 
All  the  marines 
shot  straight. 
More  than  that, 
they  shot  straight 
with      m  a  c  li  i  n  e 


THE    OLD    REGIME 

A  family  in  the  interior  of  the  island  where  civilizing 
forces  have  not  yet  penetrated 


guns.  And  they 
kept  on  going,  day 
after  day  and 
night  after  night, 
f  hey  never  let  up, 
and  these  tactics 
were  unheard  of  in 
Haiti,  where  prc- 
vifjus  election 
campaigns,  in  ac- 
cordance with 
local  traditions, 
had  progressed  in 
a  leisurel)  manner 
more  suitable  to 
the  climate, 

I  hese  drastic 
measures  pro- 
duced the  neces- 
sary efTect  upon 
the  people  as  a 
whole  and  brought 
about  a  condition 
of  good  order  lit- 
erally       unprece- 


THE   NEW    REGIME 

A   type  of    progressive,   up-to-date    Haitian    family  which   will  aid   materially  in    making   a    better 

republic 
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dented  in  the  history  of  this  repubhc. 
Nothing  less  drastic  would  have  worked. 
Half  measures,  hesitation,  would  have 
meant  simply  a  longer  continuance  of  the 
forces  of  anarchy.  Bad  tissue  had  to  be 
cut  out  to  make  the  body  politic  healthy 
once  more.  The  last  stand  was  made  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain  near  Cape  Haitien, 
where  a  hundred  and  twenty  "Cacos," 
as  the  professional  "bad  men"  of  the  North 
arc  called,  had  taken  possession  of  the  old 
l,nglish  ruin  called  Fort  f^^iviere.  Major 
Smedley  D.  Butler  of  the  Marine  Corps 
with  twenty-seven  men  stormed  and  took  the 
position.  The  few  "cacos"  that  got  out 
of  the  fort  were  cut  off  by  other  detach- 
ments of  marines  stationed  around  the  foot 
of  the  mountain. 

On  a  neighboring  mountain  peak,  visible 
for  thirty  miles  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Haiti,  rises,  like  a  relic  of  European  chivalry, 
the  extraordinary  citadel  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Christophe,  who  built  this  stronghold 
against  the  British  or  French  who  might 
come  again  to  take  his  crown  from  him  and 
his  island  from  his  people.  It  was  there 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  last  stand  for 
independence  against  the  whites  and  their 
territorial  aggression.  It  was  typical  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  his  country  that  he 
should  have  been  attacked  there,  and  the 
citadel  taken  after  his  suicide,  in  1820,  by  his 
own  people  led  in  revolution  by  Jean  Pierre 
Boycr,  his  political  opponent.  On  the 
other  mountain  top  at  Fort  Riviere  Haitians 
did  actually  make  a  last  stand  in  November, 
1915,  against  a  white  invasion.  But  the 
extraordinary  thing  was  that  the  whites 
were  fighting  to  restore  Haiti  to  the  Haitian 
people  out  of  the  hands  of  a  small  political 
class  whose  antics  had  held  the  country 
stagnant  for  one  hundred  years. 

THE    HAITIAN    GENDARMERIE 

The  same  thing  that  Miller  means  to 
President  Dartiguenave  the  Marine  Corps, 
now  that  its  fighting  is  done,  has  come  to 
mean  to  most  of  the  rest  of  Haiti.  Haiti  has 
a  most  cordial  respect  for  the  United  States 
marines,  Haiti  likes  them.  But  the  ma- 
rines have  done  their  work  and  are  gradually 
being  removed  from  the  country;  there  were 
only  four  hundred  of  them  left  in  March. 
In  their  place,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  our  treaty  with  Haiti,  wo 


are  now  gradually  substituting  as  a  recog- 
nized power  for  law  and  order  a  corps  of 
gendarmes  recruited  entirely  from  native 
Haitians  but  officered  by  details  from  the 
Marine  Corps. 

This  body  of  native  police  is  the  com- 
plete opposite  of  the  former  Haitian 
army,  the  vagabond  revolutionary  mob 
which  went  back  gladly  to  their  towns 
and  farms  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
army  maintained  disorder;  the  gendarmerie 
maintains  order. 

An  American  friend  of  mine  in  Port-au- 
Prince  had  a  very  useful  house  servant  by  the 
name  of  Polisemai,  who  earned  the  notable 
sum  of  five  gourdes  (one  dollar  gold)  a  week 
and  found.  The  federal  authorities  kept 
arresting  Polisemai  for  military  service  and 
his  employer  got  tired  of  going  to  head- 
quarters about  once  a  week  to  pry  him  loose 
from  the  army.  He  found  that  the  con- 
tinual arresting  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
several  officers  wanted  Polisemai's  job. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  occupation  of 
Port-au-Prince  the  patrols  rounded  up 
seventy-three  prisoners.  The  jails  being 
unspeakable  at  that  time,  these  prisoners 
were  parked  out  in  a  clean,  roofed-over  cor- 
ral where,  of  course,  they  were  regularly 
fed.  A  few  days  after  the  collection  was 
put  into  the  corral  the  captain  of  marines 
asked  his  sergeant  to  go  in  and  make  a  care- 
ful count  of  the  prisoners,  as  he  feared  some 
of  them  might  have  escaped.  The  sergeant 
counted  over  his  haul  three  times.  "Well," 
said  the  captain,  "are  they  all  there?" 
"  I  can't  make  it  out,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"we  put  sevent\'-three  of  'em  in  here  on 
Monday  and  there's  a  hundred  and  two  of 
'em,  mostly  soldiers,  in  there  now." 

Recruiting  for  the  gendarmerie  began  in 
Januar\',  1016,  and  at  first  the  recruits  came 
very  slowl\'  until  it  became  generall\  known 
that  food  and  uniform,  a  new  Krag  ritle,  and 
money  went  with  the  new  job.  The  first 
1 ,800  received  were  obliged  to  read  and  write 
French,  but  so  many  otherwise  acceptable 
men  were  lost  b\'  this  standard  that  it  has 
since  been  abandoned  or  rather  limited  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  The  rest  go 
to  school  as  part  of  their  service.  On  the 
rolls  2,s^^  men  appear  as  allowed  b\'  the 
treaty  stipulations,  but  there  are  actually  a 
little  more  than  3,000  serving,  which  latter 
number  represents  the  force  needed,  in  addi- 
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lion  to  the  rL-nKiinin^  marines,  to  keep 
Haiti  good,  run  the  tck-^rjph  and  tele- 
phone servicis,  and  krep  a  general  control 
over  the  (operation  oi  the  lew  (jlher  pub- 
lic utilities. 

I.very  one  of  these  gendarmes  draws  from 
his  own  (jovernment  (per  U.  S.)  ten  dollars 
a  month  and  a  three-dollar  ration  allowance. 
In  Haiti  that  is  a  lot  of  money,  sixty-five 
gourdes,  and  the  unprecedented  thing  is  not 
so  much  the  amount  as  the  receipt  of  it 
promptly  every  month. 

(ieneral  Butler,  who  at  the  express  wish  of 
the  President  commands  the  gendarmerie 
of  Haiti,  has  set  as  a  standard  for  them  the 
Pennsylvania  constabulary.  They  are  a 
long  wa>'  from  that  standard  \et,  but  after 
watching  nearly  two  thirds  of  them  at  work 
I  am  sure  of  two  things:  that  there  has  never 
been  anything  like  them  in  Haiti  before,  and 
that  with  anotiicr  \'ear's  training  they  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  crack 
Porto  Rico  regiment  and  with  the  small 
army  of  9,000  men  which  Colonel  Whitte- 
meyer  of  the  United  States  Army  has  been 
training  during  the  last  four  years  over  in 
Cuba. 

POPULARIZING    ORDER 

And  the  whole  organization  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  becoming  popularwith  thepeople; 
it  is  a  good  deal  the  same  kind  of  principle 
which  Commissioner  Woods  is  putting  into 
the  New  York  Police  Department.  Gen- 
eral Butler  and  his  brother  officers  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  if  you  get 
the  people  to  work  with  you,  and  you  make 
them  see  that  you  are  working  for  them,  >ou 
don't  have  to  shoot  them. 

Every  town  in  Haiti  is  a  market  town, 
and  the  people  from  all  over  the  surrounding 
country  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  come 
into  market  on  foot  and  on  mules.  Under 
the  old  order  they  rarely  reached  market 
with  their  original  produce  of  charcoal  or 
corn,  chickens,  beans,  oranges,  etc.,  carried 
patiently  over  rocks  and  rivers.  A  per- 
centage was  taken  on  the  wa\'  in  the  form  of 
toll  or  graft  or  plain  robberw  Now  every- 
thing gets  to  market  intact.  The  people 
are  all  for  this  part  of  the  new  idea.  7  he 
uneducated  thousands  who  trudge  over  the 
roads  every  day  give  their  confidence  like 
children.  They  are  giving  it  very  fast  to 
the  128  gendarmerie  posts  now  established. 


I  hey  lean  on  them.  In  man>  cases  when 
native  families  have  been  obliged  to  move 

from  one  settlement  to  another  they  have 
actually  gone  to  the  local  gendarmerie  sta- 
tion and  left  there  all  their  goods  until  they 
could    move   them   to  the  new   house. 

The  gendarmerie  keeps  the  towns,  pro- 
tects the  trails,  patrols  the  railroads;  it  runs 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  and  the 
wireless  communication,  and  the  group  of 
officers  commanding  it  run  the  Govern- 
ment. Ii  is  a  curious  hierarchy.  On  a 
battleship,  theoreticaII\'  anchored  off  Santo 
Domingo  City,  Admiral  Knapp  is  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  whole  island  of  His- 
panola,  including  its  two  shipwrecked  repub- 
lics of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  Brigadier 
General  Cole  of  the  .Marine  (2orps  commands 
all  the  military  forces  in  Haiti,  and  nomin- 
ally under  him  General  Butler  commands  the 
gendarmerie.  Analyzed  to  its  simplest 
terms,  the  actual  running  of  the  Govern- 
ment comes  pretty  near  being  vested  in 
Cieneral  Butler  and  his  >oung  colonels  and 
majors  promoted  to  their  new  ranks  from 
captaincies  and  iieutenantcies  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

There  was  an  election  for  deputies  in 
January.  Never  before  had  individuals 
voted  as  such;  in  previous  elections  the 
deaths  ran  from  twenty  to  more  than  one 
hundred  each  time.  Not  a  shot  was  fired 
this  time.  General  Butler  ran  the  election 
and  got  the  results  he  wanted.  It  was  the 
travesty  of  a  real  election,  but  it  was  clean. 
That  is  the  main  object  in  this  whole  period. 
Haitian  politics  ha%e  got  to  be  rooted  out 
during  the  next  twenty  >'ears  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  rather  forceful  politico- 
military  methods  of  our  own.  One  b>- 
product  of  this  insistence  is  a  certain  growing 
indifference  to  political  careers.  Several 
ex-deputies  have  recently  become  superin- 
tendents of  road  construction,  others  have 
joined  the  ofike  force  of  the  militar\  govern- 
ment. One  wonders  what  will  happen  to 
the  whole  political  fabric  when  it  once  be- 
comes an  established  law  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  made  out  of  public  oftice  except 
the  legitimate  salary  and  honors  attached 
thereto.     Other  straws  show  which  way  the 

wind  is  N'eering:  Sergeant  K was  asked 

to  run  for  deputy  by  a  grateful  constituency 
on  the  unheard-of  grounds  that  the\'  wanted 
"the  most  honest  man  in  the  community 
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to  represent  us,"  and  Lieutenant  B ,  of 

the  gendarmerie,  also  an  American,  was 
nominated  for  mayor  of  St.  Marc. 

We  are  bringing  cleanliness  and  order, 
safety  and  health  to  Haiti.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  We  must  see  to  it  that  this  island 
and  its  people  are  developed  and  not  ex- 
ploited. It  must  be  primarily  for  the 
Haitians  and  secondarily  for  ourselves  that 
we  have  forcibly  taken  possession  of  their 
Government.  These  people  in  their  separ- 
ate way  must  continue  to  be,  like  people  of 
Cuba  or  of  Santo  Domingo,  citizens,  not 
subjects.  On  such  distinctions  must  de- 
pend the  good  faith,  the  real  success,  of 
this  chapter  of  our  Great  Experiment. 

The  kind  of  abiding  changes  which,  if 
wc  are  to  succeed,  we  must  bring  about  in 
Haiti  will  take  a  generation.  We  cannot 
change  two  million  people  overnight.  In 
every  phase  of  our  altruistic  foreign  policy 
we  conceive  a  high  idea  but  quickly  become 
impatient  if  results  arc  not  immediately 
forthcoming  or  even  lose  interest  altogether 
popularly.  In  Haiti  the  people  at  large  are 
glad  the  Americans  have  taken  hold  of  their 
chaotic  affairs;  they  are  not  being  clapped 
behind  the  bars  or  killed  for  nothing;  they 
can  get  themselves  and  their  goods  to 
market;  property  values  are  increasing  and 
wages  are  following  suit;  currency  is  stable. 
In  a  material  sense  everybody  but  the 
professional  politician  admits  that  he  is 
better  off.  But — and  this  is  a  very  big  but — 
thoughtful  Haitians  are  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  Americans  will  make  them 
feel  the  question  of  color,  will  bring  back 
the  inequality  and  subordination  which 
they  have  dreaded  and  have  not  known  in 
their  native  island  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

The  most  difficult  phase  of  this  whole  situ- 
ation is  in  the  relations  of  women.  A 
striking  instance  occurs  to  me.  An  official 
reception  was  given  by  one  of  the  three 
most  prominent  Americans  serving  under  the 
Haitian  Government.  It  was  presumably 
with  some  of  the  proceeds  of  his  oHice  which 
he  drew  in  the  form  of  salary  from  the  Haitian 
exchequer  that  he  was  giving  this  party. 
All  official  Port-au-Prince  was  invited,  as 
many  Haitians  as  Americans  and,  although 
the  breach  in  diplomatic  relations  had  just 
been  announced,  most  of  the  German  colony 
was  there.     The  marine  band  played  after 


dinner  and  in  the  big  salons  of  a  very  hand- 
some Haitian  house  there  was  general  dan- 
cing. Many  of  the  Americans  present 
danced  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Haitian  gentlemen,  but  I  did  not  see  a  single 
Haitian  dancing  with  an  American  woman. 
Indeed,  very  few  American  women  were 
inside  of  the  house  after  dancing  began,  most 
of  them  walking  or  sitting  in  the  large  gar- 
dens outside.  .Many  of  them  had  been  for- 
bidden by  their  husbands  to  come  into  the 
dancing  rooms  until  the  Haitians  had  gone. 
Americans  in  Haiti  are  too  rarely  gracious 
or  considerate.  And  so  the  people  do  not 
like  us;  we  could  accomplish  far  more  for 
them  and  for  ourselves  if  they  did. 

THE    IMMEDIATE    FUTURE 

The  mango  trees  are  full  of  flowers  and 
when  the  mango  bears  heavily  there  is  al- 
ways a  bumper  coffee  crop  under  wa\ . 
The  last  two  crops  have  been  extremel> 
small  and  such  crops  as  the  trees  bore  were 
only  partially  harvested  and  brought  to  the 
export  stationson  account  of  revolution  or  the 
unfamiliar  changes  in  administration.  Cof- 
fee is  the  main  staple  in  Haiti.  The  war 
has  cut  off  German  dses  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  Haitian  d\e-woods,  as  a  conse- 
quence, at  fifty  Jo  seventy  dollars  a  ton 
instead  of  twenty,  are  piled  up  high  along- 
shore. The  representative  of  an  American 
sugar  syndicate  has  obtained  options  on 
most  of  the  best  sugar  land  in  the  great  plain 
of  Cul-de-sac,  several  thousand  of  acres. 
A  big  centrale  is  to  be  erected  here  like  those 
which  the  high  sugar  prices  have  built 
or  enlarged  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  On 
paper  it  looks  as  though  good  times  were 
coming  fast. 

But  one  qualif\ing  condition  must  be 
considered.  Revolutions  have  not  been  the 
only  deterrent  to  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  Haiti.  A  foreigner  cannot  own 
land  in  Haiti.  Revolutions  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  picture,  and  now  in  the 
project  of  the  new  constitution,  which  was  to 
be  voted  upon  in  April,  a  new  law  has  been 
drafted  which  enables  "a  foreigner  resident 
in  Haiti  for  at  least  five  years,  and  corpora- 
tions formed  b\'  foreigners  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public 
instruction  in  Haiti,  to  acquire  real  estate 
for  the  needs  of  their  enterprises,  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  or  educational." 
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THE  recent  "revolution"  in  Russia  was 
the  logical  triumph  of  forces  that  have 
been  at  work  in  that  country  for 
several  generations.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  change  of  government  was  ac- 
complished is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
recent  events  were  but  the  natural  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  process. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of 
Russian  internal  development  at  first  hand 
have  seen  clearly  what  was  coming.  They 
could  not  anticipate  the  exact  form  which 
the  last  act  would  assume,  nor  did  they, 
perhaps,  expect  this  last  move  to  come  so 
soon,  and  with  such  completeness.  The 
conditions  of  war,  however,  had  hastened 
the  process.  A  state  of  war  was  responsible 
for  the  rapid  and  energetic  manner  in  which~ 
the  final  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  Russia  was  secured.  The  recent 
change  was  carried  through  with  a  unanimity 
which  might  not  have  been  possible  in  nor- 
mal times  of  peace.  But  nevertheless,  the 
change  was  a  logical  one,  and  this  fact  should 
be  emphasized  above  all  others.  This  fact 
makes  one  more  sure  of  the  permanency  of 
the  new  regime. 

The  word  "revolution"  has  been  the  term 
usually  employed  in  speaking  of  the  recent 
events  in  Russia.  This  word  has  always 
been  associated  with  Russia.  But  in  the 
past  it  has  meant  acts  of  violence,  political 
assassinations,  agrarian  disorders,  and  spor- 
adic  mutinies   in   the  army.     Again,   some 


have  almost  instinctively  thought  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  have  attempted  to 
give  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  this 
revolution.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Russia  would  have  to  go  through,  for  a 
whole  generation,  a  readjustment  that  would 
dislocate  conditions  of  life  and  thought, 
just  as  in  France  of  more  than  a  century  ago. 
But  these  last  apprehensions  are  based  on  a 
failure  to  see  what  has  been  going  on  in 
Russia  during  the  last  years.  The  "revolu- 
tion" was  the  end  of  a  period  which  the 
Russians  call  "a  movement  for  liberation," 
which  has  been  going  on  reall>'  since  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  centur>'. 
The  last  generation  of  Russians  has  already 
had  to  pass  through  a  period  of  radical  and 
disturbing  readjustments.  Acts  of  violence 
and  excesses  accompanied  the  transition. 
Antagonistic  interests  were  unable  to  find 
any  basis  for  compromise.  Many  elements 
were  working  for  a  common  aim,  but  they 
could  not  find  a  common  ground  for  action. 
But  all  this  should  be  assigned  to  the  period 
of  preparation.  The  "  revolution  "  of  March 
was  the  triumph  of  Russian  democracy; 
it  was  the  final  emerging  of  the  Russia 
that  has  been  educating  and  organizing 
itself  to  this  end  for  more  than  a  generation. 
The  last  act  that  was  necessary  to  establish 
in  physical  form  a  moral  victory  won  some 
time  before  was,  it  is  true,  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  A  Sovereign  was  forced  to 
abdicate.     This    was,     however,    simpl>    a 
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THE     PROVINCES     OF     RUSSIA     IN     EUROPE 
Russia  proper,  with  an  area  of  1,883,870  square  miles,  is  made  up  of  fifty  Governments,  exclusive  of 

Russian  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  Caucasus 


political  coup  d'etat.  The  popular  con- 
firmalion  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  as 
constitutional  sovereign — to  many  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  probable  final  solution — 
would  be  another  indication  of  the  evolu- 
tionary character  of  the  recent  change. 

Russia's  own  historians  always  emphasize 
certain  fundamental  facts  of  early  Russian 


history  which  account  for  the  backwardness 
of  her  political  development.  In  the  autumn 
of  ic)i5,  when  I  was  at  the  Russian  front,  a 
colonel  gave  me  this  same  outline  of  early 
Russian  hisior\ .  He  was  explaining  the 
handicaps  under  which  Russia  labored  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  present  war.  In 
a  word,  until   almost  the  vcr>'  end  of  the 
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eighteenth  cenliiry,  Russia  had  to  struggle 
witli  all  her  might  to  establish  the  territorial 
security  of  the  empire.  All  the  strength  of 
the  country  was  required  to  win  this  struggle 
against  hostile  and  strong  neighbors.  In 
the  course  of  the  struggle,  political  power 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
authority.  All  classes  were  subjected  to 
varying  degrees  of  enslavement;  for  the 
peasants  the  enslavement  was  complete, 
:ind  they  had  become  delinitely  a  serf  class. 
lUit  with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  process  of  enfranchisement 
could  start,  and  the  whole  of  that  century 
was  devoted  to  this  task.  The  "movement 
for  liberation"  proceeded  haltingly. 

It  was  necessary  to  alter  a  firmly  estab- 
lished social  system  and  a  political  order 
in  the  preserving  of  which  a  small  but  in- 
fluential group  was  selfishly  interested. 
Certain  institutions  had  become  firmly 
intrenched,  especially  the  institutions  of 
serfdom  and  autocracy.  Both  had  clearly 
outlived  their  time.  Serfdom  was  the  first 
to  go,  in  1 86 1.  The  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  was  very  wisely  planned  so  as  to 
proceed  in  a  gradual  manner.  One  can  say 
that  emancipation  was  not  finally  completed 
until  the  first  decades  of  the  present  century. 
Then,  also,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  change  the 
political  order;  a  gradual  limitation  of  the 
autocratic  authority  was  initiated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government.  In  1864  Alexander  II  insti- 
tuted Zemstvos — local  provincial  councils, 
elected  by  the  local  population.  The 
Zemstvos  were  to  carry  on  what  one  might 
call  the  beneficent  functions  of  government. 
They  opened  schools  and  hospitals,  intro- 
duced better  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
improved  the  roads  and  other  means  of 
communication.  The  character  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Zemstvos  was  liberal.  The 
Zemstvo  was  also  clearly  a  liberalizing 
institution.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  mind  of 
Alexander  II  that  the  Zemstvos  should  serve 
as  a  training  school  in  public  alTairs,  as  a 
preliminary  step  toward  the  participation  of 
the  people  in  the  government  of  the  country; 
as  a  preparation  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

In  1 88 1  Alexander  II  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  together  in  a  central  body  represen- 
tatives of  the  Zemstvos,  to  have  a  consulta- 


tive voice  in  national  affairs.  I  his  was  not 
constitutionalism,  but  was  one  more  step 
in  that  direction.  There  were  elements  in 
the  cr)untry  opposed  to  constitutionalism, 
and  they  used  all  their  influence  to  retard 
the  natural  course  of  events.  They  pro- 
claimed autocracy  to  be  a  political  tradition 
of  Russia  which  had  created  the  empire, 
and  which  must  be  preserved  to  secure  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  Also,  these  cham- 
pions of  autocracy  insisted  that  the  Russian 
people  were  not  as  yet  politically  developed, 
not  yet  prepared  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. In  actual  fact  autocracy  could  be 
used  by  them  to  further  their  own  selfish 
interests,  and  they  organized  to  this  end. 

At  the  same  time  Russian  society  had 
passed  through  the  preliminar\  stages  of 
political  liberty,  and  was  beginning  to  de- 
mand the  logical  carr\ing  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  reform.  Some  grew  impatient 
and  were  driven  by  the  policy  of  the  enemies 
of  progress  to  resort  to  revolutionar>' 
methods  to  hasten  the  process.  Reaction 
in  governmental  spheres  developed  radical- 
ism in  Russian  society.  The  revolutionists 
assassinated  the  Emperor;  the  reactionaries 
were  able  to  use  this  act  to  strengthen  their 
own  position.  The  middle  path  of  gradual 
evolution  became  very  difficult  to  follow. 
But  despite  police  surveillance,  strict  tute- 
lage, and  repression,  the  inevitable  move- 
ment continued.  It  was  a  process  of  educa- 
tion and  of  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  marked  another 
stage  in  the  movement  for  liberation.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  were  revolutionary 
excesses  of  large  proportions.  The  police 
regime  had  prevented  an\  compact  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and  the  absence  of  organiza- 
tion led  to  sporadic  and  excessive  violence. 
Again  the  reactionary  forces  were  able 
to  use  the  anarchistic  character  of  some  of 
the  revolutionar}'  excesses  in  such  a  way  as 
to  discredit  the  movement  in  the  eyes  of  the 
more  conservative.  .Man\'  were  estranged 
from  the  moxement  for  liberation,  which  in 
their  inner  consciences  they  knew  was  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  because 
of  the  acts  of  violence  committed  in  the 
name  of  reform.  One  might  mention  that 
it  later  became  known  that  some  of  these 
acts  of  violence  were  deliberate!)  planned 
and    executed    by    the    same    reactionary 
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group,  for  sporadic  acts  of  violence  dis- 
credited the  movement  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
and  served  as  the  basis  for  general  measures 
of  repression.  In  their  last  trenches,  these 
men  did  not  hesitate  to  use  any  weapon. 


greatest  \alue  from  k/Zj  on,  contributing 
to  the  political  educati(jn  of  all  classes  of  the 
country.  All  this  educational  work  had 
gone  on  despite  the  efforts  of  a  small  ruling 
group    to    block    progress.     The    methods 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  SIBERIAN  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA 

The  climate  of  this  region  ranges  from  that  of  Ferghana,  where  for  three  months  in  summer  the 
thermometer  averages  124°,  to  that  of  the  tundra  of  Yakutsk,  where  it  averages  below  freezing  the  year 
round.  Ferghana  grows  half  the  cotton  used  in  Russia;  Western  Siberia  contains  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion acres  of  virgin  timber;  and  nearly  all  the  valuable  minerals  are  found  in  large  deposits  in  one  part  or 
another  of  Asiatic  Russia 


The  Duma,  which  came  as  the  result  of 
the  1 905- 1 906  period  of  the  movement  for 
liberation,  survived  the  reaction  that  fol- 
lowed that  period,  though  it  was  for  some 
years  but  a  flickering  llame.  This  flame 
was  carefully  nursed,  however,  and  was 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  full  blaze  when  the 
last  stage  of  the  movement  for  liberation 
came.  It  is  this  last  stage,  which  started 
almost  immediately  with  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  August,  1914,  that  we  must 
follow  in  detail,  to  understand  the  full 
significance  of  the  recent  events. 

But  again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
last  stage  was  made  possible  by  the  pre- 
liminary work  which  dated  back  to  1864. 
The  Zemstvos  had  been  educating  the  people. 
Zemstvo  workers  had  been  gaining  experience 
in  public  alTairs.  The  revolutionists  had 
been  awakening  the  political  consciousness 
of  the  masses.     The  Duma  had  been  of  the 


adopted  b\  this  small  group  in  their  frantic 
attempt  to  preserve  aulocracs',  which  had 
come  to  mean  irresponsible  bureaucracy, 
became  transparent  and  more  generally 
known.  Many  who  before  had  supported 
the  existing  political  regime  came  over  to 
the  opposition.  They  saw  how  the  Govern- 
ment resorted  to  measures  of  self-defense 
which  no  real  patriot  could  accept.  .Mso 
the  Duma  had  offered  a  place  where  a  legal 
struggle  for  genuine  constitutionalism  could 
be  developed. 

In  the  autumn  of  191 5.  the  present  writer 
went  to  Russia  particularlv  to  stud\  the 
political  changes  brought  about  b\'  the  war. 
We  had  heard  that  a  "New  Russia"  was 
emerging.  It  was  clear  that  Russia  had 
reached  another  stage  in  her  political  de- 
velopment. A  personal  experience  will  give 
a  good  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  last 
events    to    the    previous    periods.     In    the 
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course  of  my  study,  I  went  down  to  the 
country  to  follow  the  work  of  the  local 
provincial  councils,  the  Zemstvos.  I  went 
to  a  district  which  I  had  visited  on  previous 
trips  to  Russia,  and  where  I  would  find 
friends.  I  looked  up  young  Michael  Baku- 
nin,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  revolutionist 
of  the  same  name.  He  was  working  in  the 
Zemstvos  Union.  He  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  a  group 
of  villages,  where  the  Zemstvo  was  settling 
some  of  the  refugees,  driven  East  by  the 
advance  of  the  Germans.  We  spent  a 
whole  day  going  from  village  to  village. 
After  our  official  task  in  each  village  was 
completed,  we  talked  with  the  peasants 
about  the  war,  and  the  work  of  the  Zemstvo, 
and  about  the  Duma.  We  came  back  to 
the  old  Bakunin  house  to  spend  the  night. 
That  evening  we  went  over  our  experiences 
of  the  day,  particularly  the  conversations 
with  the  peasants,  which  had  revealed  an 
astonishing  degree  of  "political  conscious- 
ness." At  one  point  in  our  talk,  young 
Bakunin  exclaimed:  "For  generations  this 
house  has  been  a  centre  of  the  movement  for 
liberation  in  this  district.  My  uncle  and 
father,  and  m\'  brothers  and  cousins,  have 
all  worked  to  this  end,  and  I  am  reaping 
the  fruits  of  their  efforts.  We  have  won 
at  last." 

For   the    imcle.    Michael    Bakunin,    had 


started,  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century,  with 
an  allcmpt  to  organize  a  revolutionary 
movLniLnt  in  Russia  through  the  recently 
enicincipaled  peasants.  'I  he  movement  was 
premature  and  failed.  I  hen  the  father  had 
gone  in  for  Zemstvo  w(jrk,  and  for  thirty 
years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  this  work. 
Because  of  the  efforts  of  such  men,  1  found 
in  that  district  many  villages  where  every  one 
could  read  and  write,  except  the  old  people 
and  the  children  who  had  not  reached  the 
school  age.  Alexis  Bakunin,  a  cousin,  was 
a  member  of  the  Second  Duma,  which  had 
attempted  to  secure  responsible  government. 
The  demand  then  put  forward,  in  1907,  was 
similar  to  the  demand  of  January,  1917, 
which  was  fmally  secured  in  March,  in 
1907  again  the  demand  was  apparently 
premature.  But  already,  in  191 5,  \'oung 
Michael  Bakunin,  working  as  a  member  of 
the  All-Russian  Zemstvos  Union,  recognized 
what  had  fmally  come  in  the  political  evolu- 
tion of  the  country.  He  knew  that  constitu- 
tionalism was  bound  to  triumph. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  political  changes  of 
the  last  few  years  will  show  how  clear  the 
trend  of  events  had  become,  and  will  thus 
indicate  the  many  guarantees  of  permanency 
behind  the  new  Government  in  Russia. 
The  Duma  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Zemst- 
vos, later  organized  in  the  All-Russian 
Zemstvos  Union,  were  the  two  outstanding 
elements,  as  evidenced  by  the  composition  of 
the  new  Government.  For  Prince  LvofT, 
the  new  Prime  Minister,  is  the  president  of 
the  All-Fiussian  Zemstvos  Union,  and  Mr. 
Milukoff,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  the  leader  of  the  "Progressive 
Bloc"  of  the  Duma. 

The  years  1908-19 14  were  a  period  of 
political  reaction  in  Russia.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  Duma  just  survived  as  a 
representative  legislative  body.  But  grad- 
ually the  Duma  began  to  exercise  more 
influence,  and  all  the  time  it  was  of  great 
educational  value.  The  Duma  passed  cer- 
tain legislation  which  was  of  a  progressive 
nature,  though  the  majority  of  the  Duma 
represented  tl"M?  conservative  landlord  class. 
Such  progressive  legislation  was,  for  example, 
the  law  on  land  settlement,  which  allowed 
the  peasants,  who  had  finall\'  redeemed  the 
land  secured  to  them  at  emancipation,  to 
receive  the  land  as  private  property  and  in 
a   single   lot.     The   peasants   had   been   re- 
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deeming  and  holding  the  land  under  a  system 
of  communal  tenure  which  had  brought 
with  it  a  system  of  distribution  of  the  land 
in  a  large  number  of  small,  scattered  lots. 
The  Duma  law  was  a  modification  of  an 
administrative  measure  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  Duma  was  not  in  session. 
The  amendments  introduced  by  the  Duma 
eliminated  some  of  the  worst  phases  of  the 
administrative  measure.  Though  one  may 
criticize  the  method  used  to  bring  about  this 
reform  in  peasant  land  tenure,  one  must 
admit  that  it  did  in  actual  fact  introduce 
economic  improvement  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  peasant  affairs.  The  Duma 
in  191 1  passed  a  law  providing  for  universal 
and  obligatory  primary  education,  to  be 
introduced  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
One  does  not  need  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  law,  which  was  on  the  whole 
an  excellently  formulated  measure  in  its 
detailed  provisions.  Finally  the  Duma 
passed  a  progressive  Workman  Insurance 
Act  in  that  sarhe  year.  The  Duma  thus 
was  clearly  contributing  to  the  movement 
for  liberation,  of  which  it  was  itself  a  product. 

The  Zemstvos,  during  these  same  years 
1908-1914,  presented  a  somewhat  similar 
picture.  At  first  Zemstvo  activity  almost 
ceased,  either  because  of  police  repression 
or  because  the  reactionary  elements,  under 
the  panic  produced  by  the.  revolutionary 
excesses  of  1905- 1906,  organized  to  disrupt 
the  Zemstvos  with  their  liberal  traditions. 
But  soon  Zemstvo  work  was  resumed,  for 
it  was  vital  work.  And  the  Zemstvos  were 
needed,  to  secure  the  success  of  the  land 
reform  and  of  the  education  law  of  the 
Duma.  By  1912  the  Zemstvo  was  once 
more  the  active  force  which  it  had  been  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  institution  of 
local  self-government. 

in  the  meantime  general  economic  con- 
ditions had  improved,  and  in  all  classes. 
A  series  of  exceptional  crops  contributed  to  a 
general  economic  boom.  Among  the  peas- 
ants, the  development  of  a  cooperative 
movement  at  once  evidenced  and  contributed 
to  the  economic  development.  During  these 
years  cooperative  societies  grew  like  mush- 
rooms. The  police  watched  this  growth 
with  suspicion.  But  the  Government  wished 
to  put  through  the  land  reform  law, 
which,  as  we  saw,  was  originally  a  govern- 
ment measure,  and  the  Government  saw  in 


the  cooperative  movement  a  guarantee  of 
the  success  of  its  agrarian  policy.  The 
Zemstvos  encouraged  and  assisted  the  co- 
operative movement.  And  most  interest- 
ingly, the  radicals,  who  had  for  generations 
been  trying  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the 
peasants,  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  in  the  cooperative  societies,  which 
were  springing  up  all  over  peasant  F^ussia. 
Through  the  cooperative  movement,  the 
educated  classes  were  able  finall\'  to  effect  a 
union  with  the  peasants.  It  was  an  organic 
union,  and  one  based  on  constructive  work 
— the  organizing  of  co6perati\e  societies. 
In  the  seventies  of  the  last  centurs'  the  same 
radicals  had  gone  down  to  the  villages  to 
stir  up  agrarian  disorders. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  in 
Russian  life  of  these  last  years  has  been 
the  cooperative  movement.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  1914  there  were  more  than  30.CXX)  co- 
operative societies,  the  majorit\'  of  them 
organized  in  the  peasant  villages,  with 
a  total  registered  membership  of  more  than 
13,000,000.  This  last  figure  should  be 
multiplied  by  five,  the  average  number  of 
persons  in  a  family,  to  give  the  number  of 
individuals  in  this  cooperative  world  that 
had  grown  up  in  Russia  during  the  last  ten 
years,  from  the  very  modest  beginnings  of  an 
earlier  period.  The  communal  system  of 
land  tenure  had  developed  in  the  peasants 
the  spirit  of  working  together,  which  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
movement. 

Another  important  series  of  facts  must  be 
noted  as  one  looks  back  over  the  last  years 
of  Russian  internal  life.  The  economic 
boom  from  1908  on  developed  a  new  spirit 
in  Russian  business  circles.  New  enterprise 
was  shown  in  all  branches  of  industry.  The 
enormous  natural  resources  of  the  country 
had  been  hardly  scratched,  and  at  last  atten- 
tion was  being  given  to  their  exploitation 
and  development.  To  a  considerable  degree 
the  economic  awakening  was  the  result  of 
the  greater  measure  of  liberty  that  came  with 
the  institution  of  the  Duma.  The  business 
world  started  to  organize  and  also  to  protect 
its  interests  before  the  new  legislative  bodies. 
As  this  organization  grew.  Russian  business 
men  came  to  recognize  that  arbitrarv  bureau- 
cratic government  was  clearK  inimical  to 
their  interests.  Constitutionalism — the 
standardizing    of    legal    norms — became    a 
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f  he  total  area  of  Russia  in  Kurope  and  Asia  is 

82  million  square  miles,  or  one  seventh  of  the  land 
area  of  the  world.  This  is  more  than  twice  the 
area  of  continental  United  States,  which  is  35  mil- 
lion square  miles 

clear  condition  of  further  economic  progress. 
As  industries  developed,  this  class  of  liie 
community  became  more  and  more  impor- 
tant politically.  One  is  inclined  to  think  of 
Russia  as  a  predominantly  agricultural 
country.  But  her  industrial  growth  has 
been  going  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  particularl}' 
these  last  years;  and,  as  in  other  countries, 
industrial  development  has  contributed  to 
the  rise  of  democracy.  'I'he  workmen  of 
Russia  have  been  organizing  under  the 
Workman  Insurance  Act  mentioned  above, 
again  despite  every  effort  of  bureaucracy  to 
prevent  such  a  movement.  For  bureau- 
cracy, all  during  this  period,  was  continuing 
to  police,  or  rather  to  attempt  to  police,  the 
whole  country,  it  wished  at  least  to  control, 
where  it  saw  that  it  could  not  prevent,  all 
manifestations  of  initiative  coming  from 
society.  Though  these  efTorts  were  in  the 
end  futile,  yet  they  vitiated  Russian  life, 
and  cost  Russia  dearly  in  time  and  in  energy. 
When  the  war  came  the  efforts  of  bureau- 
cracy to  keep  society  under  surveillance  and 
control  failed  completely.  From  the  very 
start  the  war  was  declared  to  be  a  national 
war,  and  Russian  society  came  forward  to 
help  win  the  war.  Then  there  developed  a 
situation  which  it  was  difficult  even  for  the 
Russians  to  realize.  It  took  two  years  and 
a  half  to  bring  the  situation  into  the  clear 
light  of  day  and  to  reveal  its  real  nature. 
What  some,  perhaps,  feared  at  the  beginning, 
what  many  later  began  to  suspect,  and  what 
all  Russians  finally  to  their  dismay  dis- 
covered, was  that  bureaucracy,  in  its  last 
struggle  against  constitutionalism,  had  act- 
ually gone  to  the  length  of  treason.     The 


German  influence  on  Ku-ssian  internal 
j)olitics  has  been  a  commonplace  in  discus- 
sions of  Russian  politics  for  manv  sears. 
The  Russian  bureaucracy  hxjked  to  Berlin 
for  its  lessons  in  autocratic  and  bureaucratic 
government.  We  have  had  specific  in- 
stances where  Berlin  de(initel>  brought  its 
influence  to  bear,  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  more  liberal  policy  by  ihc  Russian 
(jovernnK-nt.  Ihese  facts  were  for  the 
moment  overkxjked  during  the  first  months 
of  the  war.  The  country  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  (government;  the  Duma  \oted  its 
confidence  in  the  Go\ernment,  and  the 
appropriations  to  conduct  the  war.  The 
public,  thr(nigh  the  Zemst\fjs,  offered  to 
assist  with  the  man\'  problems  raised  b\  the 
war.  In  all  groups  of  the  community  there 
was  an  "organizing"  mcjvement,  to  mobilize 
the  resources  of  the  counlrv. 

It  was  remarked  b\  all  that  the  bureau- 
cracy seemed  loath  to  allow  all  this  organiz- 
ing work  to  develop.  But  it  was  thought 
that  the  attitude  of  suspicion  of  this  or  that 
department — particularlv  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Police — 
was  due  simply  to  bureaucratic  routine  and 
the  tradition  of  the  administrative  system. 
The  organization  work  accomplished  much 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  All- 
Russian  Zemstvos  Union,  and  the  .All- 
Russian  Murucipality  Union,  the  latter 
coordinating  the  municipal  councils  of  the 
countr>',  first  cared  for  the  wounded,  then 
gradually  began  to  help  clothe  and  feed  the 
armies  and  care  for  the  refugees.  These 
so-called  "public"  organizations,  represent- 
ing the  Russian  public,  as  opposed  to  bureau- 
cracy, gave  to  thousands  of  Russians  an 
opportunity  to  do  ser\ice  to  the  country 
and  play  a  real  role  in  public  life.  This  was 
a  privilege  for  which  the\'  had  been  strug- 
gling, and  also  preparing  themselves,  for 
many  years.  But  this  activit\'  of  the  public 
organizations  was  restricted.  Though  en- 
couraged by  some  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  public  organizations  were  subjected 
to  constant  interference  from  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  Then  came  the  disasters 
of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915,  when  it 
became  clear  that  bureaucracy  had  not 
adequately  provided  for  the  supply  of  the 
army. 

At  the  same  time,  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  the   ministers  responsible  for  the 
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internal  policy  of  the  Government  had  con- 
tinued the  attitude  of  suspicion  and  intoler- 
ance toward  the  non-Russian  elements  of 
the  Empire,  the  policy  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  reactionary  regime  of  previous 
years.  All  the  non-Russian  elements  had 
unequivocally  declared  their  loyalty  to 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had 
proven  their  loyalty  by  acts.  What  was  the 
explanation  of  a  policy  which  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  preventing  Russia  from  organizing 
to  the  full  measure  of  her  resources,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  clearly  directed 
against  the  unity  of  feeling  and  action 
which  marked  the  national  movement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war?  In  September, 
1915,  a  prominent  Russian  said  to  me:  "If 
the  Kaiser  had  controlled  the  appointment 
of  some  of  our  ministers  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
better  men  for  his  purposes."  This  phrase 
expressed  the  opinion  of  many  Russians. 
A  few  months  before,  the  reactionary  minis- 
ters had  been  forced  to  resign  because  of  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  Duma  had 
been  convened  as  the  result  of  a  popular 
demand  now  clearly  articulate  through  the 
public  organizations  working  for  the  army. 
To  the  two  organizations  already  mentioned 
had  been  added  War-Industry  Committees, 
opened  in  all  the  industrial  centres,  on  which 
workmen  as  well  as  manufacturers  were 
represented.  The  cooperative  societies  have 
succeeded  in  coordinating  their  work, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  Central  Coop- 
erative Committee,  which  they  had  organ- 
ized, was  closed  down  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

in  September,  191 5,  the  Duma  organized 
a  "Progressive  Bloc,"  representing  the  over- 
whelming majorit)'  of  the  Duma.  The 
Duma  drew  up  a  programme  of  measures  to 
be  introduced  immediately  as  war  measures, 
to  unify  and  strengthen  the  country  for  the 
more  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  As  a  guarantee  that  this  pro- 
gramme be  carried  out,  and  that  the  public 
organizations  be  allowed  to  work  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  resources,  the  Duma  de- 
manded a  Government  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  It  wished  a  pledge 
that  the  Government  would  cooperate 
with  the  country  to  win  the  war.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  ministers  then  in  office  did 
enjoy   the   confidence   of   the    Duma.     But 


their  colleagues,  though  a  minority,  were 
distrusted.  For  it  was  this  small  reactionary 
group  that  was  responsible  for  the  deliberate 
restriction  of  public  initiative,  and  for  the 
measures  clearly  tending  to  disrupt  the 
unity  of  the  country.  The  Duma  demand 
was  answered  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Duma; 
the  reactionary  minority  had  won  the  day, 
persuading  the  Sovereign  not  to  listen  to 
the  demands.  The  challenge  to  the  country 
was  clear  and  direct.  How  did  the  country 
answer? 

I  have  indicated  the  active  work  being 
done  by  the  Zemstvos,  organized  in  the 
Zemstvo  Union,  with  the  illustration  of 
young  Bakunin.  This  represented  the  gen- 
eral picture  of  "Russia  organizing  for  vic- 
tory," trying  to  mobilize  all  her  forces  in 
the  rear,  to  support  the  army  fighting  at  the 
front.  But  an  internal  struggle  was  going 
on  during  all  last  year,  which  can  be 
summarized  in  a  few  sentences.  A  reac- 
tionary group  in  Petrograd  controlling  the 
all-powerful  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was 
attempting  to  confine  public  efforts  to  narrow 
limits,  and  to  control  where  it  was  unable  to 
restrict.  But  the  public  organizations  were 
working  for  the  army,  and  the  army  knew 
that  it  would  starve  without  these  public 
organizations.  The  public  organizations 
were  developing  with  every  month  of  the 
war,  despite  the  now  frantic  efforts  of  the 
reactionary  group.  The  Duma  was  again 
con\'ened,  under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  again  from  its  tribune  revealed 
to  the  public  what  was  going  on.  Then  at 
last  the  situation  became  transparent  and  it 
was  realized  that  a  treasonable  intrigue  was 
going  on.  Members  of  the  Government 
were  associated  with  the  intrigue.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  save  the  Sovereign,  by 
convincing  him  that  he  was  being  betrayed 
by  some  of  his  own  ministers,  as  well  as  by 
extra-governmental  influences.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  his  ear.  With  the  facts 
of  the  intrigue  made  public,  the  Russian 
people  finally,  after  generations  of  education 
and  preparator\'  work,  came  forvs'ard  and 
took  over  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  ministers  were  arrested,  the  Sovereign 
forced  to  abdicate  and  later  put  under 
arrest;  and  the  leaders  of  the  public  were 
established  as  a  provisional  government. 
And  the  change  was  brought  about  in  eight 
days  with  practicalls'  no  bloodshed.     Was  it 
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Including  the  line,  built  since  the  war  began,  to  the  new  port  of  Alexandrovsk  on  the  White  Sea  in 
order  to  create  another  depot  for  military  supplies  from  Great  Britain.  As  the  relative  density  of  the  lines 
suggests,  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  Russia  are  Poland  and  the  regions  around  Moscow,  Kief,  and 
Kharkof.  The  road  through  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  Samara  is  the  European  section  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway 


a  revolution?  Was  it  not  rather  the  final 
stage  of  a  movement  for  liberation,  the 
first  stages  of  which  can  be  seen  as  far  back 
as  the  beginning  of  the  last    century,    and 


which  took   more   definite   form    from    the 
middle  of  the  last  century? 

The    political    leadership    in    the    recent 
events   came   from   the   Duma,   which   was 


The  Rise  of  Russian   Democracy 


6i 


-ARCTIC 


RUSSIA  S   INLAND  WATLRWAYS 

The  \'olga  is  the  Mississippi  River  .of  Russia.  Rut  by  an  extensive  system  of  canals,  indicated 
by  the  numerals  in  the  map,  traffic  is  carried  by  river  and  canal  between  the  White,  Black.  Rallic.  and 
Caspian  Seas.  About  one  third  of  Russia's  internal  commerce  is  carried  by  water  over  the  3)9,otx) 
miles  of  navigable  streams  and  lakes  within  the  Lmpire 

introduced   ten  )'ears  ago  as  the  first  step  itcly   secure   a   constitutional    regime.     But 

toward  constitutional  government.     For  ten  the    Duma    coukl    not    have    assumed    the 

years  the  Duma  had  been  working  toward  leadership,  had  it  not  been  supported  by  an 

responsible  government,  which  would  defin-  organized     public.     And     the     public     was 
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organized  in  the  Zcmslvos  Union,  Municipal 
Union,  War-Industry  (Committees,  and  (Co- 
operative Societies.  Through  these  four 
kinds  of  i)ublic  organizalioFis  every  group 
of  the  community  was  represented  in  the 
movement.  In  the  new  (Covernmenl  each 
group  was  given  its  representative:  landlord, 
manufacturer,  merchant,  lawyer,  doctor, 
writer,  peasant,  and  workman.  The  public 
organizations  were  working  for  the  army, 
feeding  and  clothing  it,  and  supplying  it 
with  ammunition.  The  army  knew  this — • 
the  soldier  would  see  the  emblem  of  the 
Zemstvos  Union  when  he  put  on  his  coat. 
Also  the  army  had  become  a  national  army, 
for  the  reserves  of  all  classes  had  been  called 
to  the  colors,  and  the  Russian  army  was  the 
Russian  people  in  arms,  supported  by  the 
Russian  people  working  in  the  public  or- 
ganizations. The  change  has  been  accom- 
plished so  easily  because  of  this  preliminary 
organizing  of  the  country.  The  local 
representatives  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  governors  of  the  province,  the 
head  'policemen,"  have  very  simply  been 
replaced  by  the  elected  head  of  the  Zemslvo 
councils  of  the  province.  No  further  dis- 
organization resulted  from  the  change, 
because  the  aim  of  the  revolution  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  deliberate  attempts  to  dis- 
organize the  country.  All  groups,  especially 
the  workmen,  refrained  from  acts  of  violence 
and  excesses  because  all  knew  that  there 
had  been  a  deliberate  attempt  by  some  of 
the  ministers  now  under  arrest  to  provoke 
such  excesses.  The  plan  of  the  reaction- 
aries was  seen  to  have  been  the  following: 
By  curtailing  the  public  organizations  the 
army  would  be  left  without  adequate  sup- 
plies. The  industrial  centres  would  be 
allowed  to  run  short  of  food,  and  agitators- 
police  agents — would  try  to  stir  up  strikes 
among  the  workmen.  If  the  plan  had 
worked  out,  there  would  have  been  a  revolu- 
tion, that  is,  disorders  and  rioting.  Should 
the  enemy  then  propose  another  peace 
conference,  it  would  have  been  possible, 
because  of  the  internal  situation  in  Russia, 
to  urge  England  and  France  to  consider  the 
German  proposal. 

Faced  with  such  treasonable  activity  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Government,  the 
Russian  people  had  to  act  to  save  not  only 
their  honor  in  the  pledge  to  their  Allies,  but 
to  save  themselves  from  being  "sold  out." 


Thirteen  years  ago  a  Russian  professor 
came  to  this  country  and  lectured  on  the 
history  of  Russia.  He  then  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  the  two  Russias,  the  Russia 
of  bureaucracy  and  the  Russia  of  the  public. 
He  outlined  the  struggle  that  had  been 
going  on  between  these  two  Russias,  and 
showed  the  force  behind  the  Russia  of  the 
public  even  at  that  dale,  1904.  Since  then 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  leaders, 
working  further  to  organize  and  educate  the 
Russian  people.  His  statements  on  the 
last  stages  of  the  movement,  which  he  had 
already  outlined  in  such  detail  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  ten  years  or  more  ago  in  his  book, 
"  Russia  and  its  Crisis,"  are  now  coming  to 
us  in  the  cables  from  Russia.  For  the 
Russian  professor  who  lectured  was  Pro- 
fessor Paul  MilukofT,  the  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
book,  written  on  Lincoln's  Birthda>',  1905, 
he  recalls  the  fair\'-tale  of  Andersen's: 
"Some  wise  men  came  to  a  country  and 
promised  to  make  for  its  king  a  state  robe 
of  a  gorgeous  material,  but  such  as  only 
wise  men  would  be  able  to  see.  The  king  was 
delighted  and  the  wise  men  set  to  work. 
The  robe  was  soon  ready  and  a  solemn  pro- 
cession on  a  feast  day  was  chosen  as  the 
occasion  for  tr>'ing  on  the  new  dress.  The 
State  councilors  could  sec  nothing,  but  as 
they  were  anxious  not  to  be  taken  for  fools, 
they  expressed  admiration  for  the  dress  of 
the  king  and  went  with  him  in  the  procession. 
The  terrified  throng  likewise  saw  no  gar- 
ment; but  they  were  afraid  to  speak.  And 
so  the  procession  went  on  in  silence,  until 
some  little  unsophisticated  boy,  too  >oung 
to  be  terrified  or  to  be  afraid  of  making  a 
fool  of  himself,  suddenly  cried  out  amid  the 
general  silence:  'But  the  King  is  naked!' 
The  crowd  howled  and  groaned;  the  cowar- 
dice and  rascality  of  the  councilors  became 
manifest  to  everybody;  and  the  king  was 
ashamed  and  furious. 

"Thus  it  is  with  Russia.  Serious  men  for 
years  and  years  have  worn  a  state  robe  whose 
beauty  was  clear  only  to  a  few  conjuring 
wiseacres;  and  millions  of  men,  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  its  cost,  have  mournfully 
kept  silence  watching  the  solemn  procession, 
until  an  untoward  event  has  come,  like  the 
child  in  Andersen's  tale,  to  tell  the  whole 
world  that  the  wisdom  is  counterfeit  and 
the  wearers  of  the  robe  are  'naked.'" 


PRINCE  LVOFF,  LEADER  OF  THE 

ZEMSTVOS 

Nobleman    and    Democrat,  Who    Organized    Nationally    the    Provincial 
Zemstvos,  Which  Were  the  School  in  Which  Russians  Learned 

the  Art  of  Self-Government 


A.     N. 


BY 

SAKHNOVSKY 


(representative  of  the  all-russian  ZEMSTVOS  imiON  FOR  THE   UNITED   STATES) 


IN  ORDER  to  understand  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Russia,  it  is  essential  to 
take  into  consideration  the  origin  of  the 
System  of  Zemstvos  and  the  Municipal 
Self-governments.  After  the  disastrous  out- 
come of  the  Crimean  War  in  1855-6,  not 
only  radical-minded  people  but  the  country 
at  large  realized  that  conditions  must  be 
changed,  that  some  measures  must  be  taken 
to  relieve  the  situation, and  that  a  different 
road  from  that  which  had  led  Russia  to 
defeat  should  be  accordingly  mapped 
out. 

By  an  Imperial  rescript  of  February  19, 
1861,  the  peasants  were  liberated  from  serf- 
dom, but  the  peasants  did  not  receive  the 
ownership  of  the  land.  The  nobility  which 
owned  large  estates  lost  only  a  small  portion 
of  their  land,  which  was  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  distribution  among  the  peasants. 
This  land  was  not  given  to  the  peasants  free 
of  charge;  they  were  compelled  to  buy  it  on 
long-term  payments.  The  liberation  of  the 
peasants  produced  a  large  class  of  small 
tenant-farmers.  Thus,  while  a  certain  de- 
gree of  political  libertN'  was  achieved,  it  did 
not  bring  adequate  relief  with  regard  to  land 
tenure.  Progressive  thinkers  realized  the 
failure  of  the  liberation  in  achieving  the  de- 
sired results,  and  the  necessity  of  an  educa- 
tional and  material  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  peasantry.  In  consequence,  a 
further  reform  was  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, giving  local  self-government  to  the  pro- 
vinces. The  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
Zemstvo  and  Municipal  Self-government 
system.  At  First  the  Zemstvos  were  estab- 
lished only  in  the  thirty-three  central 
provinces. 


The  provincial  and  district  Zemstvo  mem- 
bers were  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
system  of  election  was  as  follows: 

The  elections  of  the  nobility  were  based 
upon  stipulated  land  ownership;  those  of  the 
townspeople  upon  property  qualification; 
those  of  the  clergy  upon  hierarchy;  and  the 
peasant  members  were  appointed  by  the 
Government.  The  nobilit)'  always  con- 
stituted more  than  one  half  of  the  total 
number  of  the  Zemstvo  members,  although 
the  proportion  of  the  nobles  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  was  that  of  a  small  minority. 
Executives  were  elected  by  the  Zemstvo 
members,  and  the  Zemstvo  officers  were 
established  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces 
and  in  the  district-towns.  All  these  elections 
were  subject  to  approval  by  the  Government. 

Vast  reforms  of  the  judicial  s>stem  of  the 
empire  were  effected  in  the  same  time. 
Schools,  hospitals,  medical  and  sanitary 
measures,  and  highway  improvements,  such 
as  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges,  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Zemstvos. 
In  addition  to  this  they  assisted  the  popula- 
tion b)'  supplving  the  necessar>'  provisions 
in  the  years  of  poor  harvest,  and  recently 
they  organized  for  the  peasants  a  system  of 
fire  insurance,  and  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural machiner\'  on  instalments  and  at  low 
prices.  The  competency  of  the  Municipal 
Self-government  was  confined  to  the  cities, 
whereas  the  authority  of  the  Zemstvos  in- 
cluded the  entire  area  of  the  provinces. 

The  work  of  the  Zemstvos,  owing  to  the 
reactionary  Government,  did  not  bring  any 
remuneration  to  its  members,  and  the  chief 
workers  were  those  who  did  not  fear  to  incur 
the  enmit\'  of  the  authorities. 
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An  incick'nt  which  (Kcurrcci  at  the  very  be- 
^inniriK  of  Nicholas  11 's  rei^n  is  very  char- 
aclfristic  of  thi-  altitLicIc  of  the  former 
liiipcror  Icjward  am  share  of  the  peoph-  in 
the  (iovernnienl  ol  Russia. 

"k)I<(.i  I  voi'K  si.NShLnss  dreams" 

A  clepiilalioii  of  the  foriiiKjst  representa- 
tives of  llu'  Kussian  nobility  was  sent  to 
bring  congratuhitions  to  the  new  I-.mperor. 
Very  bright  liopes  were  connected  with  the 
ascendance  to  the  throne  of  the  young  mon- 
arch, after  a  period  of  gloomy  reaction  during 
the  reign  of  his  fatiier,  Alexander  ill,  and,  in 
consequence,  it  was  decided  to  present  to  him 
through  a  delegation  of  the  nobles  an  ex- 
tremely modest  supplication  in  favor  of  an 
embryo-chamber  of  representatives,  the  only 
proposed  right  of  which  was  the  "right"  to 
be  consulted  by  the  Emperor  whenever  it 
pleased  him. 

The  delegation,  composed  of  highly  re- 
spected and  venerable  elderly  gentlemen, 
numbering  several  hundred,  was  lined  in  the 
big  hall  of  the  Winter  Palace  in  Petrograd 
and  kept  standing  in  a  military  order  and  in 
complete  silence  for  more  than  two  hours. 
The  father  of  the  present  writer  was  among 
the  members  of  the  delegation. 

At  last  a  detachment  of  dismounted  horse- 
guards,  in  top-boots  and  with  huge  swords, 
hurriedly  entered  the  hall  with  a  terrific  noise 
and  placed  itself  in  front  of  the  awe-stricken 
delegation. 

Then  the  tiny  emperor,  in  wild  excite- 
ment, rushed  in  and,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
hall  in  the  midst  of  the  giant  soldiers  and 
shouting  at  the  venerable  gentlemen,  de- 
livered a  brief  but  very  definite  speech,  the 
gist  of  which  consisted  of  the  following  ex- 
pression:   "Forget  your  senseless  dreams!" 

Eleven  years  later,  Nicholas  11  had  to  pro- 
claim "his  unalterable  will  to  grant  to  his 
beloved  people"  representation,  and  not  of  a 
merely  consultative,  but  of  a  legislative, 
character. 

in  another  twelve  years  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  II  came  to  an  unexpected  end. 

With  the  assumption  of  supreme  pro- 
visional authority  in  Russia  by  Prince 
George  Evgenievitch  Lvoff,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  turned  to  the  personality  of  the 
man  chosen  by  the  people  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire  at  this  critical  time. 
As    president    of    the    Russian    Union    of 


Zemstvos,  Prince  LvofT  has  been  most 
closely  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the 
soldier  as  well  as  of  the  industrial  classes,  and 
he  is  no  less  beloved  by  the  arm\  than  by  the 
people. 

Prince  I-voff's  liberal  views  arc  well 
known.  When,  in  1913,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Moscow,  the  Minister  of  the  jn- 
teri(jr,  N.  A.  MaklakofT,  would  not  approve 
the  a|)pointment.  I  his  further  established 
Prince  Evolf's  position  as  a  recognized 
opponent  of  the  bureaucratic  government. 

1  ive  days  after  the  declaration  of  war 
against  (iermany,  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Zemstvos  met  in  Moscow  and  formed  the 
Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos,  largely  for  the 
relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The 
well-known  reactionary  Zemstvo  of  Kursk 
was  the  onl>'  body  which  did  not  join  this 
Union.  It  was  determined  to  appoint  a 
General  Committee,  and  Prince  Lvoff  was 
elected  its  president.  This  choice  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Prince  LvofT  had  already 
been  foremost  in  similar  work  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  also  because  it  was 
felt  that  he  was  the  strongest  man  in  Russia 
for  the  purpose. 

At  first  it  was  feared  that  the  Government 
would  raise  objections,  as  Maklakoff  was  still 
in  authority,  together  with  the  aged  Goremy- 
kin.  The  requirements  of  the  war,  however, 
developed  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Red  Cross 
would  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  wounded.  Moreover,  the 
Government  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
commissary  department  of  the  arm>'  was  un- 
able to  manage  the  huge  task  of  providing 
the  forces  with  the  necessary  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances,  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Zemstvos  was  essential,  and  the 
Czar  perceived  that  nothing  better  could  be 
done  than  to  approve  the  election  of  Prince 
LvofT  as  chief  representative  and  president 
of  the  Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos.  The 
official  endorsement  was  given  on  .August 
25,  IQ14. 

Whiij  the  Government  thus  approved  the 
work  that  had  been  placed  in  Prince  LvofT's 
hands,  many  stringent  conditions  were  made 
to  circumscribe  his  known  liberal  activities. 
He  was  informed  that  the  work  of  the 
Zemstvos  must  be  confined  to  operations  far 
distant  from  the  front.  He  was  prohibited 
from    the   organization   of   any    supporting 
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THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA 
The  first  Duma  was  convoked  by  Nicholas  li  on  May  lo,  \iy^^G,  as  a  result  of  a  general  strike  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  stoppage  of  railroad  communication  throughout  the  empire — the  forerunner 
of  the  present  successful  revolt.  The  first  Duma  proved  so  hostile  to  the  Government  that  it  was 
dissolved  in  three  months.  The  second  Duma,  convened  in  March,  10)07,  suffered  ^  similar  fate.  I  he 
third  Duma  served  its  full  term  of  five  years,  ic)07-i()i2.  The  present  Duma,  the  fourth,  was  dis- 
solved in  September,  191  3,  but  pressure  of  public  opinion  caused  it  to  be  re-con\ened  shortly  afterward. 
It  achieved  the  object  of  the  long  struggles  of  the  former  Dumas  for  constitutional  liberty.  The 
Duma  is  composed  of  ten  parties:  the  Rightists  —  the  reactionary  party  of  the  autocracy;  the  Octobrist 
or  Moderate  party,  representing  the  capitalists  and  land  owners;  the  Cadets,  who  formerly  believed 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy;  the  Nationalists;  Progressive  Nationalists;  a  group  of  national  factions; 
the  Progressists;  a  nameless  faction;  the  Laborites;  and  the  Social  Democrats 


work  on  or  near  the  line  of  battle.  Only 
12,000,000  rubles— about  ^6,000,000 — was 
put  into  his  hands  by  the  Ze.nstvos,  together 
with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
organization  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

Kven  before  the  I  nperial  authorization 
had  been  received,  Prince  LvofT  had  begun 
the  work  of  organization.  In  Moscow,  at 
the  (late  of  Petrovsk,  a  small  three-storv 
building  was  secured  —soon  to  be  of  historic 
importance — where  the  Russian  Union  of 
Zemstvos  found  its  first  home.  The  working 
force  at  its  founding  consisted  of  Prince 
I,\()fT.  five  members  of  the  Fxecutive  Com- 
mittee, and  eight  members  representing  the 
L'nion,  one  of  whom  was  the  author  of  this 
article.  The  demands  made  upon  the  L'nion 
were  verv   great,    and    the   available   funds 


comparative!)'  small,  and  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  L'nion  received  an\'  pa\ment  for 
their  services.  The  personalit\'  of  Prince 
LvofT,  however,  was  so  strong,  and  the 
patriotism  of  Russia  so  read\-,  that  numerous 
volunteers  presented  themselves,  coming 
from  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  country. 

Before  .\ugust  had  elapsed,  the  fitting  up 
of  the  hospitals  had  begun  on  a  large  scale, 
and  i^o.ooo  beds  were  read\ .  B\  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  month,  fift>'  sanitars' 
trains  for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded 
had  been  equipped  and  were  ready  for  opera- 
tion. The  requirements  of  the  hospitals  for 
linen  constituted  a  ditTicult  problem,  and  a 
workshop  was  organized  which  provided  the 
necessarx'  material — i.{xx\(^x)  pieces,  m- 
clusive  of  underwear,  being  produced  dailv. 
Medicines  were  found  to  be  necessar\  for  the 
hospitals  .IS  well  as  for  the  hospital  trams, 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Atlairs  in  Russia's  new  cabinet.  Leader  of  tfie  C^adet  |Constilulional 
Democratl  Party  in  the  Duma,  which  before  the  revolution  favored  a  constitutional  monarchy:  pro- 
fessor at  the  Uni\ersity  of  Moscow  and  editor  of  the  influential  daily  newspaper  Reich,  he  has  been 
twice  exiled  for  his  liberal  views,  once  coming  to  the  United  States  for  two  years  as  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  once  being  sent  to  Siberia 
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I  he  new  Russian  Prime  Minister  anJ  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  ti»rmed  the  .\ll-/emstvos  I  njon 
at   the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  t(X)k  over  the  burden  of  supplying  the  army  with  food  and  munitions 
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A    ZEMSTVO    ELECTION 

I  he  zemstvo  is  a  local  governing  organization 
originated  by  Alexander  II  in  1864.  to  deal  more 
closely  with  the  peasants'  affairs  than  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd) 
could  do.  The  right  to  vote  for  representatives 
every  three  years  is  not  universal  but  is  restricted 
to  those  owning  property  to  the  value  of  about 
!$7.5oo.  The  local  zemst\os  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  education,  local  sanitation,  med- 
ical relief  for  the  poor,  maintenance  of  highwa\s. 
and  other  functions  that  involve  large  financial  and 
administrative  capacity.  As  they  have  been 
operated  on  the  principle  of  popular  election  and 
majority  rule,  they  have  been  the  chief  school  of 
self-government  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
local  zemstvos  elect  delegates  to  the  provincial 
zemstvos,  which  perform  the  same  functions  as 
the  local  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  They  have 
charge  of  the  construction  of  roads,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  telephone  system,  and  agricultural 
and  economic  measures.  M  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Prince  Lvolf  called  a  national  convention  of 
the  provincial  zemstvos,  which  organized  the 
Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos.  to  care  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  The  L'nion  was  prohibited  at 
first  from  working  at  the  front,  because  of  the 
Government's  fear  that  it  might  exert  a  liberaliz- 
ing and  educational  influence  among  the  soldiers, 
but  this  restriction  was  later  removed.  Ihen  the 
Union  was  called  ui-H)n  to  help  in  feeding  and 
equipping  the  Russian  armv  In  Juno,  \q\  s.  Prince 
Lvoff  organized  a  new  bodw  the  Union  of  All- 
Russian  Zemstvos  and  Cities,  or  the  Zemgor.  and 
later  a  War  Industrial  Gommittee.  The  three 
organizations  together  developed  the  resources  of 
the  Kmpire  for  war  use 


GEN.    NICHOLAS    RUSSKV 

(".()mniandin<j;  the  armies  o\  the  North.  The  old  professional  army  of  the  autocracy  \\as  largel\' 
annihilated  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  its  ranks  filled  by  a  peasant  army  which  aideil  largely  in  over- 
throwing the  monarchy  and  establishing  the  new  Government.  General  Russky  was  in  charge  of  the 
military  arrangements  of  the  l^uma  to  force  the  (]zar  to  abdicate 
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klolizotl  l\v  Iho  masses  lor  his  brilliant  success  in  the  campaign  against  the  Austrians  in  Galicia. 
clcs[Mto  Iho  treasonable  restraints  of  the  pro-derman  party  in  the  Go\ernment  that  delayed  furnishinj: 
him  with  supplies  and  re\ealed  his  plans  in  ad\ance  to  his  enemies  The  di^wntall  of  the  pro-German 
partv  in  the  revolt  leaves  him  tree  to  resume  the  offensive 
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The  representative  in  America  of  the  All-Zemstvos  Union,  which  has  been  supplying  the  Russian 
armies  with  munitions,  food,  and  medical  suppMes.  Mr.  Sakhnovsky  has  spent  more  than  $100,000,000 
in  this  country  for  the  All-Zemstvos  Union  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Army 
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and  a  large  drug  depot  was  opened.  Cloth- 
ing was  an  imperative  necessity,  both  for  the 
wounded  coming  from  the  front  as  well  as  for 
those  who  were  returning  to  the  front  after 
sick  leave.  Workrooms  were  organized, 
which  provided  the  clothing  for  230,ocxj  men 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Though  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  rigid 
provisions  had  been  made  prohibiting  the 
Union  from  any  operations  at  the  front,  by 
September  the  Government  found  itself  un- 
able to  provide  for  the  wounded.  Despite 
its  fear  that  the  influence  of  the  Union  of 
Zemstvos  might  be  a  liberalizing  and  educa- 
tional influence  among  the  soldiers,  Prince 
LvofT  obtained  permission  to  organize  a 
number  of  sanitary-commissary  units  at  the 
front.  This  authorization  was  obtained 
from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicholac- 
vitch.  Each  of  these  units  represents  an  en- 
tire hospital  system,  with  three  hundred  men 
and  facilities  for  moving  several  thousand 
wounded  daily.  As  automobiles  were  neces- 
sary and  were  not  to  be  secured  in  Russia, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  foreign 
companies,  and  repair  workshops  were 
established  at  the  front.  The  first  of  these 
units  went  to  the  front  under  the  command 
of  the  son  of. the  present  president  of  the 
Duma,  N.  M.  Rodzianko.  Nothing  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  Prince  Lvoff  and  the  loyalty 
which  he  inspired  availed  to  render  possible 
this  huge  work,  and  despite  the  hundreds  of 
volunteers  there  was  always  an  excess  of 
work. 

A  TIRELESS  WORKER 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  Prince  Lvoff 
was  almost  incredible.  Even  the  most 
active  workers  of  the  Union,  those  who  were 
most  closely  associated  with  him,  never 
knew  when  he  slept  or  ate.  At  8  a.m.  he 
received  callers  at  his  house,  and  later  at  his 
office.  He  could  be  reached  at  almost  any 
hour  of  the  night,  and  always  appeared  in  the 
morning  with  work  which  had  been  trans- 
acted during  the  night.  He  worked  cease- 
lessly, yet  not  only  did  he  not  receive  any 
remuneration,  but  he  got  no  thanks  for  it 
from  the  Government.  Not  only  that,  but 
all  his  work  and  its  results  hung  by  a  thread 
during  the  period  when  Maklakoff  was 
Minister.  I.  personally,  have  known  of 
several  occasions  when  Maklakoff  sought  to 
compel  the  closing  of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos 


and  the  cessation  of  all  its  work  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

In  the  third  month  of  the  war,  larger 
headquarters  were  secured  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  Union  were  placed  upon  a 
strong  basis.  These  were,  respectively,  the 
sanitary,  evacuation,  automobile,  trans- 
portation, and  preparatory  departments. 
Within  the  three  months  the  organization 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
were  three  thousand  employees  in  Moscow 
alone. 

At  this  point  General  Shuvayeff,  quarter- 
master general  of  the  commissary  depart- 
ment, a  high-minded  and  honest  Russian, 
saw  in  Prince  L\off  a  valuable  ally  in  his 
gigantic  task.  Being  outside  political  in- 
trigues, and  realizing  that  his  staff  could  not 
Dianage  the  commissary  upon  the  scale  that 
was  demanded,  he  turned  to  the  Union  of 
Zemstvos  for  help.  Every  one  associated 
with  Prince  Lvoff  turned  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. The  facilities  were  doubled,  more 
shops  were  organized,  and  clothing  was  made 
on  an  even  bigger  scale. 

SUPPLYING  THE  ARMY  WITH  SHOES 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  general 
opinion  was  that  it  would  last  onl>-  a  few 
months,  and  in  no  event  more  than  a  year. 
As  winter  drew  on,  however,  it  developed 
that  one  of  the  most  important  needs  of  the 
army  was  footwear.  It  was  Cieneral  Sko- 
belieff  who  said  that  the  success  of  an  army 
depends  upon  its  feet,  for  shoes  must  fit  and 
must  be  able  to  stand  hard  wear  if  a  soldier 
is  to  be  kept  in  good  fighting  trim.  .Ml  mili- 
tary movements  depend  upon  this. 

Prince  L\()fT  undertook  the  problem  of 
suppl\  ing  shoes  for  the  arms .  The  quantity 
that  was  provided  has  not  been  given  out. 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  numbers  must 
have  reached  ten  million  pairs,  as  each 
soldier  wore  out  several  pairs  annually. 
Owing  to  the  Union  of  Zemstvos,  the 
Russian  troops  were  solidl\'  and  well  shod, 
and  no  battle  was  lost  for  lack  of  foot- 
wear. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  the  neces>ar\ 
amount  of  sole  leather  in  Russia,  I  vsas  sent 
abroad  by  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  to  study 
the  foreign  markets.  Onl\-  small  parts  of 
Europe  were  free  from  war  and.  having 
visited,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
England,  I  became  convinced  that  it  would 
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WHERE  SELF-GOVERNMENT  GREW 

In  the  provinces  indicated  in  black,  the  Zem- 
stvos,  or  provincial  assemblies  instituted  by 
Alexander  11  in  1864,  have  given  the  people  a 
limited  but  highly  successful  experience  in  local 
government  by  election,  with  majority  rule.  The 
Zemstvos  are  deeply  rooted  in  Russian  life  and  are 
the  solid  foundation  of  the  new  Government 

be  necessary  to  turn  to  the  rich  trans- 
Atlantic  republic,  the  United  States. 

I  arrived  here  in  April,  191 5,  the  eighth 
month  of  the  war.  Since  that  time  the 
Union  of  Zemstvos  has  purchased  here  ap- 
proximately 5,000,000  pairs  of  shoes,  20,000,- 
000  pounds  of  sole  leat  her,  40,000  saddles  with 
complete  accessories,  several  thousand  auto- 
mobiles, many  thousand  tons  of  medicines 
and  supplies,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rubber  tires.  A  factory  has  been  organized 
here  for  the  making  of  drugs  and  supplies, 
with  an  output  of  5,000  pounds  a  month. 

Having  left  Russia,  the  close  personal  con- 
nection between  Prince  Lvoff  and  myself 
necessarily  was  partly  severed,  and  many  of 
the  most  important  military  operations  have 
occurred  during  my  stay  here.  In  April, 
191 5,  the  Russian  army  fell  back  from 
Galicia  and  from  Poland,  surrendering  to  the 
Germans  one  province  after  another.  The 
army  surrendered  in  masses,  as  there  was 
neither  ammunition,  ritles,  nor  artillery,  and 
the  most  heroic  army  could  do  nothing  with 
bare  hands  against  the  German  machine  and 
16-inch  guns. 


As  this  situation  developed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Government,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  General  Soukhomlinoff,  .Makiak- 
ofT,  (Joremykin,  Scheglovitoff,  and  other 
enemies  of  their  fatherland,  had  failed  to 
provide  the  army  with  sufficient  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  ecjuipment.  This  may 
have  been  either  from  lack  of  foresight  or 
from  deliberate  treason. 

There  was  no  time  for  discussion  as  to  the 
cause  for  this  defection,  no  time  could  be 
wasted  merely  on  tracing  the  responsibility 
to  the  guilty,  it  was  necessary  to  act  im- 
mediately in  order  to  provide  the  army  with 
needed  equipment.  In  June,  1915,  Prince 
Lvoff  organized  a  new  body,  the  Union  of 
All-Russian  Zemstvos  and  Cities.  This 
organization  consisted  not  only  of  all  the 
Zemstvos,  but  also  of  the  town  workers,  and 
they  began  to  render  aid  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prince  Lvoff.  In  addition  to  this, 
again  through  Prince  LvofT's  initiative,  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country  were 
awakened,  and  a  War-Industrial  Committee 
was  organized,  headed  by  Alexander  Ivan- 
ovitch  GoutchkofT.  These  three  organiza- 
tions, working  together,  rapidly  began  to  de- 
velop the  full  resources  of  the  Empire. 

The  Union  of  Zemstvos  and  Cities,  or  the 
Zemgor,  as  it  was  called,  undertook  as  its 
most  important  work  the  organization  of  con- 
structive engineering  units  on  the  front. 
I  do  not  know  their  exact  number,  but  these 
units  play  their  part  from  Riga  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  the  Asiatic  fronts.  The>'  take  no 
part  in  the  fighting,  but  work  for  the  army, 
digging  trenches,  building  wire  entangle- 
ments, constructing  bridges,  making  roads, 
assisting  the  army  in  consolidating  new 
positions,  and  saving  the  fighting  units  of  the 
army  from  the  fatiguing  effects  of  manual 
labor. 

The  Zemgor,  moreover,  organizes  at  the 
front  dining  rooms,  cheap  stores  for  selling 
groceries,  tobacco  booths,  shops  for  the  re- 
pair of  clothing  and  shoes,  barber  shops, 
baths,  and  a  score  of  similar  necessaries  for 
the  comfort  of  the  troops.  Popular  as  is 
Prince  LvofT  in  Moscow,  largely  because  of 
his  approachabilitN'  and  the  magnificent 
work  he  has  accomplished,  he  is  worshipped 
by  tJie  army.  He  not  only  provides  clothing 
and  footwear  directly,  but  he  enables  the 
soldier  to  bathe,  to  have  his  clothes  washed, 
and  to  maintain  his  self-respect  b>'  cleanli- 
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ncss.  As  some  of  the  troops  are  illiterate, 
I  he  Zemgor  has  sent  many  musical  instru- 
ments for  recreation  and  dancing. 

A  task  of  extreme  difficulty  was  forced 
upon  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  when  the  waves 
of  refugees  poured  into  Russia  from  the 
territories  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Dur- 
ing June,  July,  and  August,  191 5,  when 
Warsaw  was  captured,  the  representatives  of 
the  bureaucratic  Government  lost  their 
heads  entirely.  1  he  roads  leading  from  the 
occupied  territory  were  crowded  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hungry  and  destitute 
people,  afoot  or  in  wagons,  going  they  knew 
not  where.  The  Union  of  Zemstvos  im- 
mediately took  charge  and  organized  help  for 
them.  Along  the  roads  dining  rooms  were 
hastily  erected,  provisions  forwarded,  forage 
provided  for  the  horses,  milk  secured  for  the 
hungry  children,  and  everything  was  done  to 
ensure  that  the  distracted  peasants  should 
in  no  way  be  despoiled  of  their  few  remaining 
possessions. 

In  addition  to  all  the  work  connected  with 
the  caring  for  the  refugees,  the  Union  of 
Zemstvos  also  undertook  to  care  for  the 
prisoners.  A  Central  Committee  for  Help- 
ing War  Prisoners  was  organized  in  Moscow. 
Similar  committees  were  established  in  Lon- 
don,   Paris,    Copenhagen,    and    several    in 


Switzerland.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  was  the  committee  which  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City,  under  the  title, 
"American  Friends  of  Russian  Prisoners  of 
War."  Among  the  active  members  of  this 
committee,  which  has  accomplished  an 
enormous  amount  of  good,  are  scjme  of  the 
members  of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos.  The 
work  has  been  met  with  s\m pathetic  assis- 
tance, even  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm. 
When  the  work  of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos 
comes  to  be  considered  in  its  larger  aspect, 
not  the  least  of  its  elements  of  greatness  is 
the  part  that  it  has  pla\  ed  in  bringing  to- 
gether those  elements  which  have  secured 
liberty  for  Russia,  For  this  liberl\'  hundreds 
of  thousandsof  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  both 
in  Siberia  and  on  the  scaffold.  Yet  this  has 
not  been  in  vain.  It  is  the  spread  of  a  deeper 
understanding,  intensified  during  the  three 
>'ears  of  the  war,  which  in  1917  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  establishment  of  freedom.  f->ee  Russia 
seeks  neither  aggression  nor  oppression,  but 
desires  solely  the  greatest  good  to  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  war  will  be  continued  to  a 
victorious  ending  and  the  victories  of  peace 
are  no  less  assured.  The  presence  of  Prince 
LvofT  in  the  direction  of  affairs  renders  free- 
dom and  prosperity  certain. 
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TO  UNDERSTAND  the  present 
Russian  Revolution  it  is  necessary 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
following  scene  which  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recent  struggle  for  liberty  in 
Russia.  When  the  new  Secretary  of  Justice, 
the  representative  of  the  Labor  Group, 
Deputy  Kerensky,  was  addressing  a  meeting 


of  Petrograd  workingmen  and  soldiers,  the 
president  of  the  Duma,  Mr.  Rtxl/ianko. 
almost  simultaneously,  was  addressing  the 
guard  regiments  that  had  come  in  perfect 
order  to  express  their  lo\alt\'  to  the  Duma 
and  their  readiness  to  suppxirt  the  new 
Government  against  the  old  rt^gime. 

Kerensky    and    Rodzianko    working    tiv 
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gflher  would  have  stH-mi-d  an  ultcr  impossi- 
bility a  few  years  ago.  Kerensky,  the  radi- 
cal Socialist,  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Group 
in  the  [)uma,  and  Kod/ianko,  a  moderate 
Liberal,  a  nobleman,  a  fcjrmer  ollicer,  wiiose 
two  sons  are  now  serving  as  officers  in 
the  most  aristocratic  Russian  regiments! 
Kerensky  and  Rodzianko  co()peraling  for 
the  public  welfare,  leading  togetiier  the 
Russian  Revolution,  is  like  a  fairy  tale  to 
any  one  accjuainted  with  Russian  political 
life. 

Rodzianko  is  a  man  of  very  moderate  poli- 
tical views.  He  was  known  for  his  moderate 
views  among  the  conservative  elements  in 
Russia,  and  because  of  these  moderate 
views  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Third 
Duma.  I-rom  that  moment  Rodzianko 
began  to  grow.  His  growth  has  been  espe- 
cially remarkable  during  the  war,  for  Rod- 
zianko had  begun  to  understand  two  things 
which  he  probably  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand before.  Observingtheardent patriotism 
of  the  Duma,  he  learned  to  respect  ever  more 
and  more  the  principle  of  popular  represen- 
tation as  such.  The  speeches  he  delivered 
in  the  Third  Duma  cannot  in  any  way  be 
compared  with  those  he  made  in  the  Fourth 
Duma,  and  the  speeches  in  the  Fourth  Duma 
at  the  early  sessions,  before  the  outbreak 
of  war,  are  very  different  from  those  he  made 
during  the  war.  Very  soon  it  became  ap- 
parent, in  the  highest  aristocratic  circles, 
that  he  was  the  representative  of  the  element 
that  would  succeed  the  old  regime  in  political 
life.  Having  been  chosen  by  a  combination 
of  moderate  factions  in  the  Duma  as  their 
candidate,  he  became  the  real  president  of 
the  Duma,  the  defender  of  the  rights  of 
popular  representation,  a  man  respected  by 
all  factions  in  the  Duma. 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  that 
he  made  himself  known  and  popular  through- 
out Russia.  The  censorship  had  been  pro- 
hibiting publication  of  the  speeches  delivered 
b>'  liberal  and  revolutionary  Deputies  in  the 
Duma.  Among  other  speeches  prohibited 
from  publication  was  one  by  Prof.  Paul 
MilukofT,  now  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
President  Rodzianko  then  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Russian  Army: 
"You  must  understand,"  he  said,  in  effect, 
"that  among  those  fighting  in  the  Russian 
army   and  dying  for   Russia  are  not  only 


members  of  the  conservative  faction,  but 
also  men  of  the  liberal  and  radical  wings. 
Nobody  has  the  right  to  deny  these  soldiers 
and  officers,  dying  for  the  country,  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  \oices  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Duma,  the  voices  which  interpret 
for  them  the  cause  for  which  they  are  sacri- 
ficing their  lives."  As  a  result  of  this 
telegram,  the  speeches  began  to  appear  in 
print.  In  R(xizianko's  political  career  this 
was  a  step  toward  unK'ersal  popularity. 

The  dark  forces  of  the  old  regime  had  been 
feeling  for  the  last  few  months  that  the  end 
of  their  power  was  approaching,  and  they 
began  to  act  more  senselessl)'  than  ever 
before,  i'he  moderate  Rodzianko,  growing 
as  a  national  figure,  with  intimate  connec- 
tions in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  exercising  an  influence  over  arm>  and 
navy,  was  especially  hated  by  these  forces. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  leader  of  the 
reactionary  group  in  the  Duma,  Deputy 
Markoff,  permitted  himself  to  insult  Presi- 
dent Rodzianko.  Rodzianko  immediately 
resigned,  whereupon  he  was  unanimously 
reelected  president  of  the  Duma.  His  ad- 
dress to  the  Duma  after  this  election  was  a 
speech  of  the  new  Rodzianko,  a  speech 
which  helps  one  understand  how  and  why 
Rodzianko  became  the  leading  figure  of  the 
Russian  Revolution. 

A  political  leader  like  Rodzianko  may  be 
compared  to  the  physician  who  tries  to  go 
as  far  as  possible  without  using  surgical 
means.  Ver>'  patiently  and  persistentl>  he 
tries  everything  that  can  save  his  patient, 
postponing  the  application  of  the  knife  as 
long  as  possible.  If  such  a  physician  resorts 
to  the  knife,  that  means  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  save  the  life  entrusted  to  his 
care.  If  Rodzianko  led  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution, it  means  that  the  Russia  to  which 
he  sincerely  devoted  his  life  could  be  saved 
by  revolutionary  means  onl\'.  If  Rodzianko 
is  a  revolutionist,  that  means  that  the  entire 
countr}'  is  in  the  grip  of  the  Revolution. 

LVOFF,    LEADER    OF    THE    CABINET 

Rodzianko  has  led  theRevolution  and  then 
modestly  retired  to  the  background.  He  is  a 
remarkable  figure  as  president  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  he  has  no  special  knowledge  or 
experience  in  any  particular  line  of  political 
life.  That  is  why  we  did  not  find  his  name 
in  the  new  Cabinet,  the  Cabinet  which  will 
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lead   Russia  till   the  Constituent  Assembly 
is  elected. 

The  leader  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Prince 
George  E.  LvofT,  is  the  real  leader  of  Kussia 
nowadays.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
since  the  organization  of  the  All-Zemstvos 
Union,  he  has  been  the  president  of  this 
remarkable  organization.  This  organiza- 
tion, which  was  created  just  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
has  gradually  taken  over  almost  all  the  work 
of  supplying  the  Russian  armies  with  cloth- 
ing and  ammunition.  As  president  of  the 
Union  of  Zemstvos,  Prince  Lvoff  has  made  a 
remarkable  record  and  is  respected  by  all 
factions  in  Russia.  He  is  a  man  with 
broad-minded  views  and  possessed  of  great 
tact — two  characteristics  that  are  vitally 
important  qualifications  for  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Other  phases  of  Prince  Lvoff' s  career 
are  described  in  Mr.  Sakhnovsky's  article  on 
page  63  of  this  magazine. 

MILUKOFF,     MINISTER     OF     FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 

Professor  Paul  Milukoff,  like  Prince 
George  E.  LvofT,  is  a  national  figure,  a  leader 
of  all  Russia  at  the  present  time.  He  is  a 
man  of  wonderful  abilities.  He  made  his 
name  first  as  a  great  historian.  His  splendid 
volumes  on  the  history  of  Russian  culture, 
although  written  many  years  ago,  are  still 
successfully  published  and  republished.  At 
the  same  time.  Professor  Milukoff  is  an 
excellent  journalist.  Since  the  founding  of 
the  Petrograd  Retch  he  has  been  its  editor 
and  even  a  few  days  ago  the  Petrograd 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported that  he  found  the  new  Russian 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  reading  proofs 
in  the  editorial  room  of  the  publication. 

One  of  the  Petrograd  journalists,  who  had 
occasion  to  watch  very  closely  Professor 
Milukoff's  journalistic  work,  told  me  once, 
about  three  years  ago,  that  if  all  the  journal- 
ists of  this  paper  were  to  stop  work  for  a 
day  or  two.  Professor  Milukoff  wouKl  bo 
able  himself  to  fill  up  the  entire  paper.  His 
knowledge  and  erudition  in  almost  every 
field  of  science,  literature,  and  art  is  marvel- 
ous. In  private  intimate  circles  Professor 
Milukoff  is  known  as  a  splendid  musician. 
He  plays  the  violin  so  well  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  call  of  political  leader 


proved  the  stronger,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  made  a  grxjd  artist. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Professor  Milukoff 
is  a  remarkable  linguist.  He  speaks  almost 
all  the  European  languages.  Recently, 
while  visiting  the  Allied  and  neutral  Euro- 
pean countries  with  the  Russian  Parliamen- 
tary Delegation,  f^rofessor  .Milukoff  delivered 
a  remarkable  speech  in  Swedish  during  his 
stay  in  Stockholm.  His  knowledge  of 
international  policy  places  him  in  the  ranks 
of  the  biggest  authorities  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  the  greatest  authorit>'  on  the 
Balkan  question,  and  his  famous  book  on 
the  Balkan  policy  of  .Mr.  Izvolskv,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. Immediately  after  its  appearance  the 
book  was  named  "Professor  -Milukoff's 
dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Russian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs."  In  the  Duma 
he  was  the  most  eminent  speaker  on 
Russia's  foreign  policy.  His  speeches  for 
years  attracted  attention  not  only  in  Russia 
but  the  world  over. 

Professor  Milukoff's  speech  in  the  Duma 
attacking  former  Prime  .Minister  Sturmer's 
foreign  policy  led  directly  to  Sturmer's 
downfall  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  old  regime.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Professor  Milukoff  was  the 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats. 
He  has  risen  to  be,  since  that  time,  the 
leader  of  all  Russia.  He  and  Prince  L\off 
-Stand  out  as  the  two  great  leaders  of  the 
country  to-day.  As  Russia's  Foreign  Secre- 
tary there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Professor 
Milukoff  will  open  for  Russia  new  and 
splendid  pages  in  her  international  polic\ . 

C.OUCHKOFF,     .MINISTHR     OF     WAR     AND     NAVY 

A.  I.  Gouchkoff,  the  new  Russian  .Minister 
of  War  and  Navy,  is  a  man  possessing  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  Russia's  military 
affairs.  Of  all  Russia's  political  leaders  he 
was  the  first  to  become  thoroughls  interested 
in  the  organization  for  the  countrN  's  defense. 
As  president  of  the  Defense  Cx)mmitlee  in 
the  Third  Duma.  Gouchkoff  dealt  continually 
with  the  problems  of  national  defense. 
Since  then  he  is  constantl>  in  close  touch 
with  the  army  and  nav\  and  in  intimate 
friendls  relations  with  the  most  prominent 
militarv  chiefs. 

It   was  Gouchkoff  who  first  opened   the 
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campaif^n  against  (kncral  SoukhonilirKjH, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  favorite  at 
Court.  It  was  at  the  time  wlien  the  Third 
Duma  was  in  session  that  (ieneral  Ivanolf, 
then  military  commander  of  the  Kiev  dis- 
trict, told  (iouchkoff,  durinf^  the  Kiev 
mano'uvrcs,  tliat  he  possessed  information 
to  the  effect  that  everything  going  on  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Minister  of  War  became 
immediately  known  to  the  Austrian  General 
StafT. 

Immediately  after  that  Gouchkoff  visited 
Count  KokovtzolT,  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia  at  that  time,  and  told  him  about 
his  conversation  with  General  Ivanc^fT. 
(>)unt  KokovtzofT  made  it  clear  to  Gouchkoff 
that  all  the  trouble  was  being  caused  by 
(ieneral  SoukhomlinofT  himself,  and  that 
as  long  as  the  latter  was  in  power  the  entire 
system  of  Russia's  national  defense  was 
in  danger.  "But  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  added 
Count  KokovtzofT,  "that  nothing  can  be 
done  with  General  SoukhomlinofT  because 
he  is  liked  by  the  Czar.  The  Czar  is  pleased 
with  his  reports  stating  that  all  things  are 
in  the  best  possible  shape  and  that  nothing 
special  need  be  done.  And  I  don't  think 
that  any  campaign  directed  against  General 
SoukhomlinofT  can  possibly  be  successful 
at  the  present  time." 

HIS    FIGHT   ON    SOUKHOMLINOFF 

GouchkofT  answered  that  this  advice  did 
not  seem  satisfactory  to  him.  As  a  member 
of  the  Duma  and  a  worker  for  the  national 
defense,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  open  a 
fight  against  SoukhomlinofT,  who  perhaps 
was  betraying  Russia.  He  opened  the  charge 
against  General  SoukhomlinofT  by  asking 
him  why  Colonel  MiasoyedofT — who  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Border  Guard  because  of  his  strange 
relations  and  connections  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Austrian  espionage  system — why  this 
Colonel  MiasoyedofT  had  been  again  called 
into  service  in  accordance  with  his,  General 
SoukhomlinofT's.  personal  order,  and  had 
even  become  personal  adjutant  to  the 
Minister.  It  was  at  a  secret  conference 
of  the  National  Defense  Committee  that 
GouchkofT  asked  General  SoukhomlinofT 
these  questions.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
such  important  documents  accusing  the 
Secretary  that  SoukhomlinofT  could  hardly 
answer     him.  MiasovedofT     then     sent 


'seconds"  challenging  (iouchkoff  to  a  duel, 
which  tfx>k  place  within  a  few  da>s.  After 
shots  had  been  exchanged  and  nobody 
wounded,  the  opponents  were  expected 
lo  ihake  hands  as  required  by  ific  duel  code. 
But  Gouchkoff  flatly  refused  to  shake  hands 
with  (>;lonel  MiasoyedofT. 

Later,  during  the  war,  .MiasoyedofT  was 
appointed  by  General  SoukhomlinofT  to  the 
stafT  of  the  Kith  Russian  Army.  The  Army 
was  under  the  leadership  of  General  Ren- 
nenkam{)f  and  was  defeated  in  I-,ast  f^russia, 
Miaso\edofT  was  formally  accused  of  being 
in  collusion  with  the  enemy's  (General  Staff 
and  was  hanged.  (General  Rennenkampf, 
was  among  the  first  men  arrested  by  the 
Provisional  (iovernment. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Russian  public 
opinion  proclaimed  GouchkofT  the  best 
possible  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy.  His 
knowledge  of  Russia's  military  affairs,  his 
earnest  patriotism,  his  abilities  as  organizer, 
and  his  friendship  with  the  leaders  in  the 
Russian  arm\  made  him  the  candidate 
unanimously  supported  b)-  all  Russian 
parties  and  factions,  with  the  exception  of 
small  groups  of  fanatics  from  the  extreme 
right  and  left.  Not  everybody  in  Russia 
agrees  with  GouchkofT's  political  views,  as 
he  is  sometimes  very  conservative  on  certain 
matters,  but  everybody  agrees  that  at  the 
present  time  he  is  the  best  leader,  the  best 
man,  who  is  in  a  position  to  manage  to  full 
advantage  the  enormous  machinery  of  the 
Russian  army  and  navy. 

SHINGAREFF,  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

A.  1.  ShingarefT,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is  a  physician  by  profession. 
As  a  parliamentar\'  figure  he  first  became 
known  during  the  Third  Duma,  and  his 
work  in  that  legislative  body  represents  the 
wonderful  growth  of  a  man  who  had  been 
carefully  studying  the  political,  economic, 
and  financial  conditions  of  the  countrs'. 
Each  one  of  his  speeches  is  better  and 
shows  greater  depth  than  the  preceding  one. 
Beginning  quite  modestly,  he  became, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  in  the  Russian  Parlia- 
ment. It  became  a  matter  of  course  that 
MilukofT  should  make  the  most  brilliant 
speech  on  Russia's  foreign  polic\ ,  answering 
the  current  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
AfTairs,    and    ShingarefT    the    best    speech 
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replying  to  the  Secretary  of  I  inance.  Aside 
from  the  speeches  on  financial  topics,  he 
became  prominent  as  a  speaker  on  topics 
connected  with  the  general  political  situa- 
tion, in  the  time  of  the  lourlh  iJuma, 
after  the  organization  of  the  Progressive 
Bloc  (a  combination  of  almost  all  progressive 
factions  in  the  Duma),  he  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  Duma's  War  and  Navy 
Committee.  And  although  he  was  a  new 
man  for  work  of  this  kind,  everybody  in 
Russia  was  highly  satisfied  with  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shingareff  had  been  usually  mentioned 
in  Russia  as  the  most  probable  candidate 
for  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Minister  of  Agriculture  can  be 
understood  in  view  of  his  general  abilities 
and  the  needs  of  that  Department.  Just  at 
the  present  moment  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  Russia  is  the  problem  of  food 
distribution.  This  problem  is  entirely  with- 
in the  scope  and  competence  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Shingareff,  with  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  Russian  economic 
life,  with  his  insight  into  local  conditions, 
his  friendship  with  the  best  and  profoundest 
people  in  the  Russian  Zemstvos  and  Muni- 
cipalities, is  the  most  competent  man  to 
manage  this  problem  for  Russia. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  is  facing  now  the  most  com- 
plicated problem  of  land  reform.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  will,  of  course,  have 
to  deal  with  the  most  radical  projects  on 
this  point.  There  will  arise  the  question 
of  confiscation  of  all  the  estates  belonging 
to  the  former  Imperial  Family,  to  the 
Court,  to  the  (Church,  and  to  the  noble- 
men, and  Mr.  ShingarefT  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  land  question  with  which 
to  meet  it. 

MANUILOFF,  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Professor  A.  A.  ManuilofT,  newl>  appointed 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Imperial  Moscow  University 
and  is  now  editor-in-chief  of  the  Russkiya 
yicJoniosii.  In  191 1  he  was  forced  to  resign 
his  position  in  the  University  on  account  of 


the  reactionary  Minister  of  Education,  L.  A. 
Kasso. 

As  editor  of  the  Russkiya  f^iedomosii, 
and  as  a  social  leader,  Professor  ManuilofT 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
respected  figures  in  Russian  public  life. 
As  a  professor  of  economics,  he  enjo)  s  an 
enviable  reputation  in  Furopc.  He  is  a 
wonderful  teacher  himself,  and  has  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  >ounger  generation — an  equip- 
ment which  he  will  bring  into  service  as 
the  head  of  the  National  Department  of 
Education. 

KERENSKY,  SECRETARY  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  A.  Kerensky,  Secretary  of  Justice, 
represents  in  the  Cabinet  the  Labor  (iroup 
of  which  he  has  been  the  leader  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  In  private  life  he  is  a 
clever  lawyer.  By  far  the  most  radical 
member  of  the  new  Cabinet,  he  brings 
to  it  the  support  of  the  Russian  radical 
democracy,  united  in  its  determination  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  a  successful  end. 

The  new  Minister  of  Communications, 
N.  V.  NekrasofT,  has  been  an  eloquent  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  nationalities  in 
Russia.  At  one  time  during  the  war  he 
almost  left  his  part\',  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  not 
energetic  enough  in  demanding  e(|ual  rights 
for  the  Jews. 

The  first  reports  of  the  Revolution  de- 
clared that  the  leader  of  the  Social-Demo- 
crats in  the  Duma,  Mr.  Chkheidze,  had  ac- 
cepted a  post  without  portfolio  in  the  Cabi- 
net. If  this  report  is  true,  then  the  Russian 
Cabinet  represents  a  coalition  of  the  five 
most  influencial  political  parties:  the  Octo- 
brists  (Moderate  Liberals)  with  .\lr.  .^.  I. 
Gouchkoff  at  the  head;  the  (^constitutional 
Democrats  with  their  leader  Professor 
Paul  MilukofT;  the  Progressives  led  by  the 
new  Secrelar\'  of  Cx)mmerce,  .\\r.  A.  I.  Kono- 
valofT;  the  Labor  Group  with  Mr.  Kerensky 
leading;  and  the  Social-Democrats  with 
Mr.  Chkheidze.  This  coalition  is  strong 
enough  to  bury  forever  the  old  regime  and 
to  build  up  the  new  Russia. 
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A.  CUR  1  IS  Ron  I 

(formee  amkhican  vice-consul,  i»laukn»  sajcont) 


/In  agent  oj  the  i'rench  Government  in  the 
United  States  recently  made  this  illuminating 
comment  on  the  war:  "  IVe  now  know  that  we 
can  drive  the  Germans  out  of  I'rance  whenever 
we  wish.  But  to  do  so  would  cost  one  million 
French  and  British  lives.  We  are  not  willing 
to  pay  that  price  unless  we  have  to.  But  we  do 
not  have  to.  IV e  have  only  to  hold  Germany 
fast-hound  as  she  is  until  the  German  people 
realise  thai  their  rulers  have  hrought  all  these 
miseries  upon  them.  Then  the  German  people 
will  end  the  war — hy  ending  their  present  jaith- 
less  Government.     Thus  the  end  of  the  war  is 


not  any  longer  a   military  question.     It  is  a 
question  of  the  internal  politics  of  Germany.'* 

The  article  which  follows  gives  a  partial  but 
vivid  picture  of  the  working  out  of  the  internal 
situation  in  Germany,  as  observed  by  an  Ameri- 
can vice-consul.  Mr.  Roth  was  in  Saxony 
for  several  years  before  the  war  and  was  in 
charge  of  our  consulate  at  Plauen  until  shortly 
before  Mr.  Gerard  left  Berlin.  Saxony  is 
next-door  neighbor  to  Prussia  on  the  north  atid 
to  Austria  on  the  south.  The  conditions  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Roth  are,  therefore,  conditions 
close  to  the  German  capital. — The  Editors. 


OFFICIAL  Germany  is  riding  the 
whirlwind.  It  is  perilously  near 
disaster.  A  world  of  enemies  with- 
out its  domains  and  a  welter  of  misery  within 
threaten  its  downfall.  The  greater  menace, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  internal  one.  The 
nerves  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  on  edge 
with  suffering.  They  have  borne  the  burden 
of  the  war  almost  to  the  utmost  capacity  of 
their  endurance.  Famine,  bereavement, 
smothering  poverty,  fruitless  drudgery  have 
made  them  desperate. 

If  the  U-boat  fails  to  bring  the  promised 
peace,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Ger- 
man people  will  follow  the  example  of  their 
Russian  cousins. 

Very  little  concerning  actual  conditions 
among  the  German  masses  has  been  allowed 
to  reach  the  outside  world.  Foreign  corre- 
spondents are  not  encouraged  to  make  in- 
dependent observations  off  of  the  beaten 
highways  of  military  and  naval  effort  and 
high  politics,  but  are  guarded  from  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  people  with 
all  the  ingenuity  of  which  German  officialdom 
is  capable.  The  German  press  is  held 
tightly  in  rein  by  the  censors,  and,  so.  its 
columns  glow  with  inspired  confidence. 
The  smoldering,   growing,   tortured   discon- 


tent of  the  Empire  has  remained  almost 
inarticulate. 

Thus,  it  is  not  known  outside  of  Germany 
that  Liebknccht,  one  of  the  most  astute  lead- 
ers that  German  Socialists  ever  had,  basing 
his  judgment  upon  reports  from  lieutenants 
from  all  over  the  country,  held  that  the 
people  were  ripe  for  revolution  early  last 
spring.  The  Liebknecht  affair  was  reported 
as  a  local  episode  in  Berlin.  1 1  was  explained 
as  an  isolated  effort  at  treason  by  a  witless 
agitator.  In  realits',  it  was  a  carefully  con- 
sidered attempt  to  give  the  war-weary  people 
a  chance  to  assert  themselves.  It  failed  be- 
cause of  Prussian  discipline,  ingrained  within 
the  very  soul  of  the  people.  The  sentinK'nt 
for  revolt  was  broadcast ;  the  spirit  was  turgid 
without  initiative  and  without  plan. 

Liebknecht  based  his  decision  for  action 
ujwn  a  multitude  of  facts.  All  through  the 
Empire,  the  people  had  expressed  a  spirit  of 
revolt  in  bitter  food  riots.  An  unwonted 
seditious  talk  could  be  heard  on  every  hand 
among  the  wage  earners  in  the  congested 
districts.  The  Socialist  organizations  were 
prepared  to  give  quiet  aid  to  an\'  movement 
which  should  offer  a  fair  promise  of  success. 
Dissatisfaction  was  rife  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Saxon    armies.     The    wives    of    the    small 
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farmers, 'of  the  mechanics,  of  the  laborers 
wanted  peace  on  any  conditions  that  would 
bring  their  husbands  and  sons  back  to  them 
again.  These  conditions  obtained  last 
spring. 

A  mass  of  pamphlets  and  loose  leaves  of 
the  peace  propaganda  were  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  people.  Some  of 
these  were  drawn  up  in  very  daring  terms. 
A  number  of  them  came  to  my  hand  through 
a  young  German  Socialist,  who  had  besought 
the  consulate  to  issue  him  a  passport  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  upon  his  first  American 
papers.  I  shall  quote,  from  memory,  from 
one  of  these  pamphlets.  It  was  circulated  in 
August  and  September,  and,  1  was  able  to  in- 
form myself,  it  made  a  deep  impression 
among  the  working  people  of  my  district. 
The  paragraph,  which  I  give  below,  in  my 
judgment  conceals  the  fuse  which  will 
ultimately  fire  the  blast  of  revolution: 

We  are  winning  victories  and  bleeding  to  death. 
We  are  devastating  ever  more  of  our  neighbors' 
lands  and  dying  of  slow  starvation.  We  are  defy- 
ing the  anger  of  a  world  in  arms  and  staring  ruin  in 
the  face.  The  physical  strength  of  our  people  is 
exhausting;  the  financial  power  of  oUr  nation  is 
exhausting;  our  supplies  of  raw  materials  are  ex- 
hausting; our  great  organizations  for  the  work  of 
peace  are  slowly  disintegrating.  We  must  have 
peace.  If  our  Government  cannot  procure  us 
peace,  what  must  we  do? 

THE    DANGER    WITHIN    GERMANY 

This  thought  is  being  amplified  among  the 
people  by  word  of  mouth.  I  have  heard 
miserable  lips  phrase  it  in  many  ways.  "Our 
enemies  will  never  make  peace  with  our 
Giovcrnmcnt."  "What  have  the  French  and 
Knglish  against  us?  It  is  our  Kaiser  and  his 
friends  they  are  fighting."  "The  Kaiser  and 
his  ofTicers  stand  between  us  and  peace." 
"If  it  weren't  for  our  Kaiser  and  Junkers, 
the  English  would  make  peace  with  us." 
"Why  should  we  be  hated?  The  leaders  are 
hated;  we  suffer." 

The  spreading  of  such  a  chain  of  thought 
among  the  people  is  a  more  serious  element.  I 
believe,  than  a  score  of  local  Fntente  suc- 
cesses similar  to  that  upon  the  Somme.  The 
German  fighting  machine  is  still  in  splendid 
condition.  There  are  no  signs  that  this 
machine  is  wearing  down.  According  to 
every  indication,  it  is  still  fully  equal  to  all 
its   tremendous   labors.     Danger   is   not    in 


prospect  from  without  the  wall  of  trenches 
and  naval  guns.  It  is  threatening  from 
within,  from  the  ranks  of  a  fagged,  dispirited, 
tormented  people,  grown  sullen  in  their 
misery. 

RhSHNTMENT  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE 

The  spirit  of  resentment  among  the  people 
is  not  confmed  to  any  particular  part  of  Ger- 
many. It  ramifies  throughout  the  entire 
country,  smoldering  wherever  the  poor  are. 
It  is  held  in  check  only  by  the  best-organized 
iron  regime  of  all  history.  It  faces  the  same 
difficulties  in  the  organization  and  expression 
of  its  sentiment  that  were  faced  by  similar 
hostilities  directed  a'jainst  the  great  despoties 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  has  no  press.  It 
dare  not  organize  out  in  the  open.  It  may 
not  discuss  plans  and  grievances  in  public 
assemblies  or  in  private  gatherings.  The 
censors,  the  police,  the  private  detective,  and 
an  army  bred  and  drilled  to  instant,  unthink- 
ing obedience  still  form  a  strangling  curb 
upon  the  forces  of  this  people's  destiny. 

And  while  the  iron  regime  holds  the  people 
to  the  task,  which  has  become  hateful  to 
them,  it  cleverly  spreads  its  own  reports 
abroad  in  the  world.  Thus  it  comes  that  not 
even  the  neutral  correspondent  has  been  able 
to  make  these  sufferers  articulate.  I  have 
read  wonderful  reports  to  the  effect  that  "the 
same  amount  of  bread  and  the  same  amount 
of  butter  on  the  bread"  has  been  secured  to 
rich  and  poor  alike  by  the  marvelous  Ger- 
man organization,  the  inference  being  that 
a  united  people  were  bearing  equally  bur- 
dens thrust  upon  them.  The  inference 
is  false. 

THE    HARD    LOT    OF    THE    WORKERS 

It  is  true  that  the  same  amounts  of  bread 
and  butter,  meat  and  potatoes  are  allotted  to 
rich  and  poor.  But  it  is  false,  utterlv  false, 
that  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  powerful  and 
the  humble,  are  enduring  an  equal  suffering 
on  behalf  of  the  Fatherland.  Prices  have 
placed  accustomed  food  and  clothes  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  wage  earners.  Those  rations 
of  meat,  of  butter,  of  milk,  and  of  eggs  that 
the\'  cannot  find  the  mone>-  through  twelve 
hours  a  day  of  drudgery  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase do  not  still  the  cravings  of  their 
hunger  nor  build  up  waning  strength.  The 
well-to-do  are  not  only  able  to  purchase  the 
full  amounts  of  their  food,  fuel,  and  clothing 
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allot mcnts  but  they  arc  able  to  purchase, 
also,  in  any  desired  quantities,  fruit,  con- 
serves, venison,  rabbits,  /^ame  birds,  fish,  and 
poultry.  i  here  remains  to  the  wage  earners, 
as  their  ration  allotment  and  as  within  reach 
of  their  scanty  earnings,  potatoes,  war- 
bread,  turnips,  salt,  and  herring. 

FLRTILt  GROUND  FOR  REVOLUTION 

But  the  inequality  of  suffering  does  not  end 
at  the  table  and  liie  wardrobe.  The  incomes 
of  the  wealthy,  of  the  official,  and  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  have  increased  during  the 
war,  while  the  incomes  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  shrunk  sadly.  Many  of  the 
families  of  wage  earners  have  come  to  be  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  pensions,  miser- 
able pittances,  paid  by  the  Government  for 
the  scant  margin  of  existence.  The  women 
and  children  of  such  families  undertake  any 
rough  work  that  comes  to  hand,  but  are  un- 
able, after  the  most  severe  endeavor,  to  sus- 
tain themselves  upon  their  earnings.  They 
have  spent  their  small  savings  in  staving  off 
the  wolf,  and  now  they  arc  forced  to  work 
early  and  late  and  to  stand  in  line  once  a 
week  for  the  Government  dole  in  order  to 
escape  starvation. 

The  lot  of  the  workers  has  become  un- 
endurable. A  strong  leader  could  sweep 
them  in  desperate  surge  against  the  con- 
ditions of  their  misery.  Sporadic  outbursts 
of  protest  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
last  year,  but  they  have  been  promptly  and 
vigorously  suppressed.  In  Plauen,  mobs  of 
hunger-driven  women  have  several  times 
wrecked  the  city's  market,  threatening  to  get 
completely  out  of  hand  and  fill  the  town  with 
violence.  They  were  held  in  check  by  police 
clubs.  Chemnitz,  another  industrial  Saxon 
city,  has  experienced  a  number  of  riots.  One 
particularly  bitter  riot  that  took  place  there 
last  autumn  was  finally  controlled  by  the 
expedient  of  turning  half  a  dozen  fire  hose  on 
the  rioters.  In  Leipsic,  the  police  were 
forced  to  fire  into  a  violent  mob,  and  then  to 
threaten  it  with  a  machine  gun  before  order 
could  be  restored.  A  number  of  women 
were  killed  in  this  outbreak. 

THE    KAISER   DENOUNCED   IN   MUNICH 

There  were  a  number  of  small  outbursts  of 
indignation  in  Munich  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer, minor  disturbances  easily  quelled  by  the 
police,  and  then  came  a  very  serious  riot  in 


the  early  part  of  last  autumn.  The  news- 
papers, of  course,  made  hardly  any  mention 
(;f  these  troubles.  fhe  .Munich  newspapers 
carried  stories  of  a  few  lines,  telling  that  a 
group  of  unruly  boys  had  caused  consider- 
able excitement  by  throwing  missiles  through 
shop  windows  and  at  the  police,  but  that  they 
were  s(xjn  rounded  up  and  placed  in  jail.  1 
learned  details  of  this  riot  later  from  a  friend, 
an  officer  of  the  German  secret  police,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  time. 

The  trouble  started  in  one  of  the  city's 
p(X)rer  quarters,  when  a  crowd  of  thoroughly 
angry  men  and  women  demolished  a  dairy. 
They  then  proceeded  up  the  street  scream- 
ing for  food,  for  peace,  for  Bavarian  in- 
dependence. The  mob  grew  in  numbers  at 
every  step,  and  its  emotion  grew  in  in- 
tensity with  each  addition  to  its  numbers. 
Soldiers  on  the  streets  hurriedly  got  out  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  crowd  jeered  at  the 
uniforms,  shrilled  denunciations  against 
Kaiser  and  leaders,  and  worked  itself  up  to  a 
raging  fury  of  resentment.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  that  the  mob  would  reach  the  better 
sections  of  the  city,  and  break  over  them  in  a 
wave  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

Police  reserves  were  rapidly  formed  to  op- 
pose the  uprising.  The  crowd  and  the  rein- 
forced police  met  at  the  open  entrance  of  a 
square,  and  there  the  people  fought  one  of  the 
most  determined  battles  yet  attempted 
against  internal  law  and  order.  After 
several  hours  of  embittered  conflict,  the 
police  got  the  upper  hand,  the  rioters  were 
carried  away  to  jails  and  hospitals,  and  the 
crowds  were  dispersed.  The  Munich  riot, 
however,  served  an  earnest  notice  upon  the 
authorities  of  that  which  ma\'  well  happen,  if 
the  war  should  drag  on  and  a  popular  leader 
should  appear.  (Central  Europe  might  again 
experience  the  horrors  of  a  peasants'  and 
mechanics'  war,  reminiscent  of  those  days 
when  the  too  sorel\'  oppressed  pcK)r  took  to 
the  depths  of  the  German  forests  and  sallied 
forth,  whenever  occasion  offered,  on  missions 
of  murder  and  rapine,  fighting  with  scxthes 
and  sling-shots. 

The  food  riots  are  among  the  most  striking 
signs  of  the  unrest  of  the  people,  but  they  are 
not  among  the  most  serious  signs.  I  was  in 
a  small  grocer  store  one  afternoon,  when  a 
group  of  women  began  to  abuse  the  Kaiser, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  policeman  in 
uniform  was  present.     This  servant  of  the 
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Government  made  no  arrest,  but  slunk  out  of 
the  room  and  away.  How  far  must  dis- 
content have  spread  before  such  an  episode 
were  possible  in  Germany!  The  women 
write  to  the  men  in  the  trenches  about  the 
starvation  of  themselves  and  babies.  And 
so  the  spirit  of  sullenness  is  even  seizing  upon 
the  men  in  uniform.  I  have  been  able  to 
judge  of  its  effects  by  many  conversations 
with  common  soldiers  back  on  furlough. 

"My  wife  is  ill  with  hunger.  My  business 
is  gone.  My  savings  have  been  eaten  up. 
And  I've  been  taken  to  the  trenches  and 
treated  like  a  dog  by  a  little  be-monoclcd, 
eighteen-year-old  dandy.  It's  the  spurs  that 
count.  We  common  people  are  simply  dirt — 
IVir  sind  einfach  Dreck." 

THE  PERVADING  SPIRIT  OF  LESE-MAJESTY 

This  sort  of  talk  is  new  in  Germany.  It 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  friend  of  mine  who,  in 
the  beginning,  was  fire  and  flame  for  war. 
Nor  is  this  man  one  of  the  laboring  class.  Al- 
though but  a  private  in  the  ranks,  before  the 
war  he  was  a  prosperous  lace  manufacturer, 
owning  a  number  of  the  great  automatic  em- 
broidery machines  and  selling  his  product  to 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Russia. 

Another  man  in  the  ranks  told  me  that 
there  were  many  in  the  Saxon  regiments  who 
would  desert  to  the  French  and  British  lines, 
were  it  not  for  their  fear  that  they  would  be 
traded  back,  when  once  the  war  is  over!  It  is 
true  that  the  Saxons  are  particularly  em- 
bittered, for  their  people  back  home  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
food  shortage.  Moreover,  both  soldiers  and 
officers  have  told  me  that  the  Saxon  regi- 
ments have  had  more  than  their  share  of  for- 
lorn-hope attacks  and  of  covering  retreats. 
A  Saxon  major  told  me  that  the  Saxon  troops 
were  given  the  place  of  honor  so  often  because 
there  were  so  many  Socialists  among  them. 
However  this  may  be,  I  know  that  the  Plauen 
regiment  has  been  wiped  out  six  times,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  famil>'  in  my  district  not  in 
mourning,  and  that  the  same  terrible  losses 
have  been  suffered  by  all  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  Saxony. 


(jermany,  within,  is  in  ferment.  The 
wonderful  unity,  of  which  I  have  read  so 
much  here,  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  Old 
dislikes  between  the  Bavarian  and  the  Prus- 
sian, between  the  Saxon  and  the  Prussian, 
have  been  revived.  The  chasm  between  the 
rulers,  the  bureaucracy,  the  well-to-do,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  has  been  widened  and 
deepened.  And  a  popular  realization  of  this 
chasm,  synthecized  in  a  menacing  phrase  that 
is  rapidly  spreading  among  the  people,  "Our 
rulers  stand  between  us  and  peace,"  bodes  ill 
for  the  Monarchy  and  its  favored  servants. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  feel 
themselves  a  nation  apart,  whose  interests  are 
not  the  interests  of  their  leaders,  but  in- 
terests diametrically  opposed  to  these.  They 
only  lack  a  leader  and  the  courage  of  organi- 
zation. The  second  of  these  lacks  is  being 
remedied.  Organization  is  being  striven  for 
quietly  by  the  use  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Social-Democratic  Party. 

THE    GOAL    OF    THE    PEOPLE 

Liebknecht  was  too  incautious.  Scheide- 
mann,  whose  record  has  been  a  consistent 
plea  for  "peace  with  honor  and  without 
indemnity  or  annexation,"  is  conservative, 
cautious,  moderate.  He  has  supported  the 
Government  and  opposed  the  chauvinists 
at  every  turn.  He  has  sought  to  generate 
reform  within  the  (lovernment.  In  my 
judgment,  however,  this  reform  must  come 
too  late.  It  is  not  universal  suffrage  that  the 
people  are  yearning  for.  praving  for.  brooding 
over,  it  is  peace.  It  is  sufikient  food.  It 
is  the  release  of  dear  ones  from  the  trench 
maws  and  the  ending  of  the  crushing  load  of 
the  agonies  of  war.  And  lhe\  will  have  this 
peace,'  whether  a  universal  suffrage  and  a 
responsible  cabinet  are  given  them  or  no,  or 
their  suffering  will  break  its  bonds  and  break 
in  a  blind  fur\'  over  the  people  that  the  "ene- 
my will  not  make  a  peace  with."  .According 
to  my  observations,  intimate  observations 
covering  various  parts  i)f  Germanv.  German 
ofllcialdom  is  riding  the  whirlwind,  and  its 
last  desperate  cards  are  the  submarine  and  a 
final  mighty  offensive. 
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WHERE  his  study  window  looks  out 
on  the  yellow  waters  of  the  liber, 
winding  through  the  Rome  for 
which  his  father  had  fought  for  so  long 
and  so  bravely,  I  listened,  one  afternoon 
in  late  December,  to  that  fiery  old  war- 
rior, General  Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  while  he 
spoke  of  the  war  and  of  Italy's  part  in  it. 
"All  of  my  boys  are  fighting,"  he  had  said, 
"and  my  daughters  and  my  wife  are  nursing. 
Two  of  the  boys  are  gone — killed  in  France — 
but  the  other  five  are  with  the  Italian  army. 
They  are  all  good  fighters,  1  think;  but  one  of 
them — Peppino,  the  eldest — is  also  an  able 
soldier.  Or  at  least  he  ought  to  be,  for  he  has 
been  trained  in  the  'Garibaldi'  school.  There 
hasn't  been  a  war  (save  only  that  between 
Russia  and  Japan)  or  revolution  in  any  part 
of  the  world  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  which 
he  hasn't  drawn  a  sword,  carried  a  rifle,  or 
swung  a  machete.  You  must  make  a  point 
of  seeing  him  if  you  are  visiting  his  part  of 
the  front,  for  he  is  a  good  little  fellow,  is  our 
Peppino." 

"And  you'll  fare  well  if  you  put  up  with 
Peppino,  too,"  his  little  English  mother  had 
added;  "he  is  sure  to  have  a  good  cook;  and 
then  the  dear  boy  was  always  so  fond  of 
sweets  that  1  can't  imagine  his  doing  without 
them.  Besides,  Sante  is  with  him,  and 
Sante  was  running  a  cooperative  creamery 
when  the  war  broke  out.  You  may  be  sure 
that  he  has  foraged  his  share  of  the  good 
things,  too." 

We  found  the  grandson  and  namesake  of 
the  great  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  quartered  in  a 
little  string  of  an  Alpine  village  which 
occupied  the  last  bit  of  ground  open  enough 
to  enjoy  even  comparative  immunity  from 


the  snow  sliding  from  either  flank  of  the  deep 
valley  which  the  road  followed  up  to  the  pass. 
The  "good  little  fellow"  who  sprang  up  from 
his. map-  and  report-littered  desk  to  bid  us 
welcome  turned  out  to  be  six  feet  of  vigorous 
manhood,  with  a  powerful  pair  of  shoulders, 
a  face  red-bronzed  from  the  sun-glint  on  the 
snow,  and  a  grip  which  fused  my  fingers  in  the 
galvanic  pressure  of  its  friendly  clasp.  The 
high  narrow  forehead,  the  firm  line  of  the 
mouth,  the  steady  serious  eyes — all  were 
distinctly  Garibaldian,  recalling  to  me  the 
words  of  his  mother:  "Ricciotti  is  my 
handsomest  boy,  but  Peppino  is  the  one 
most  like  the  old  General,  his  grand- 
father." 

His  greeting  was  warm  and  hearty,  and 
only  in  the  grave  eyes  was  there  hint  of  the 
terrible  responsibility  accumulating  through 
the  fact  that  a  hot  moist  wind  was  playing 
upon  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow  the  Alps  had 
known  for  many  winters. 

"I  have  sketched  you  out  a  tentative 
programme  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours," 
he  said,  speaking  English  with  an  accent 
which  plainly  revealed  it  had  come  to  its 
fluenc)'  under  American — and  probably 
Western  American — skies,  "which  is  as  far 
(and  a  good  deal  farther,  in  fact)  ahead  as 
there  is  an\'  use  in  planning  while  this 
accursed  weather  lasts.  There  are  still  a 
couple  of  hours  of  da\  light,  so  we  will  begin 
by  taking  sledges  to  the  upper  valle>'  and 
making  a  survey  of  our  lines  from  below.  To- 
morrow— God  willing!"  (he  said  it  with  the 
same  quick  fervenc\  with  which  the  pious 
Mohammedan  interpolates  Imshallah!  into 
any  outline  of  his  future  plans),  "\ou  and 

Captain  X will  go  to  the  summit  and 

glacier  of  the  iVlarmolada,  perhaps  the  most 
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spectacular  position  on  all  our  front.  That 
will  all  depend  upon  whether  or  not  we  can 
keep  the  ielejericas  going." 

As  the  sledge  threaded  its  way  between 
deep-cut  snow-banks  up  the  narrowing 
gorge,  Colonel  Garibaldi  spoke  briefly  of  the 
difficulties  of  Alpine  transport  in  midwinter. 

"On  the  ordinary  battle-front,  like  those 
of  France  and  Flussia,"  he  said,  "it  requires 
rather  less  than  one  man  on  the  line  of  com- 
munications to  maintain  one  man  in  the  first- 
line  trenches.  For  the  whole  Italian  front 
the  average  is  something  more  than  two  men 
on  the  communications  to  one  in  the  first 
line;  but  at  points  in  the  Alps  (as  in  this 
sector  of  mine),  it  may  run  up  to  six,  or  even 
eight  or  ten  in  bad  weather.  It  isn't  just 
keeping  the  roads  clear  from  falling  and 
drifting  snow,  it's  the  valangas,  the  slides. 
And  with  the  slides  the  worst  trouble  isn't 
just  the  men  you  may  lose  under  them 
(though  that's  terrible  enough,  Heaven 
knows),  but  rather  the  men  who  are  holding 
the  lines  up  beyond  the  slides  that  have  to  be 
fed  and  munitioned  whatever  happens.  By 
an  unkind  trick  of  Fate  (just  as  bad  for  the 
enemy  as  for  ourselves,  however),  the  snows 
of  this  year  have  been  among  the  heaviest 
ever  known.  This  means  that  the  slides 
are  also  bad  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
especially  that  they  are  coming  in  unexpected 
places,  places  where  they  have  never  been 
known  before.  Slides  in  new  places  mean — 
what  you  saw  where  that  swath  was  cut 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  little  village 
down  the  valley,  and  problems  like  this!' 

We  had  just  come  out  of  a  narrowed  sec- 
tion of  the  gorge  where,  to  get  through  at 
all,  the  road  had  to  run  on  a  sort  of  trestle 
built  above  the  now  frozen  river,  and  where 
the  ice-sheathed  walls  above  us  interlocked 
like  the  jaws  of  a  wolf  trap.  Ahead  of  us 
the  road  was  blocked  by  a  towering  barrier  of 
crumpled  snow,  piled  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
high  from  wall  to  wall.  Rocks  and  snappcd- 
ofT  and  up-ended  pine  trees  peppered 
through  the  amorphous  mass  furnished  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  the  avalanche 
which  formed  it  had  come  down  out  of  a 
"track." 

"We  couldn't  go  over  it,  and  we  couldn't 
have  shoveled  it  away  in  ten  years,"  said  my 
companion;  "so  we  simply  had  to  follow  the 
only  alternative  left  and  go  through  it.  Here 
we  go  into  the  tunnel.     My  great  worry  now 


is  as  to  whether  the  new  slide  that  the  next 
day  or  two — or  the  next  hour  or  two,  for  that 
matter — may  bring  down  upon  this  will 
crush  in  my  little  tunnel  or  only  pile  up 
harmlessly  above.  Hard-packed  as  it  is,  the 
snow"  (I  felt  him  lurch  away  from  me  in  the 
darkness  and  heard  the  soft  swish  of  some- 
thing brushing  against  the  side  of  the  tunnel) 
"is  slushy  even  in  under  here.  I'm  rather 
afraid  that  it  won't  stand  much  more  weight, 
even  if  it  doesn't  fall  in  of  its  own.  But — 
ah!"  (we  were  out  of  the  tunnel  now  and  a 
fluted  yellow  clifT  of  staggering  sheerness 
loomed  through  the  notch  ahead)  "  there's 
the  Marmolada!  Doesn't  look  like  an  easy 
place  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from,  does  it? 
Well,  my  men — my  brother.  Major  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi,  leading  them — took  the  most  of 
the  i3,ooo-focjt  massif  from  the  .Austrians 
with  the  loss  of  so  few  men  that  I  am  still 
being  accused  of  having  thrown  my  dead  in 
the  crevasses  of  the  glacier  and  filling  their 
places  with  smuggled  recruits!" 

On  the  way  back  to  the  village  in  the  gath- 
ering dusk  I  had  an  illuminative  example  of 
the  famous  Garibaldi  sang-froid.  The  con- 
versation had  turned — as  it  seemed  to  per- 
sist in  doing  during  all  of  my  visit — to  com- 
mon friends  and  haunts  in  South  America, 
and  I  mentioned  a  meeting  with  Castro  in 
Venezuela  some  years  previously. 

"Just  what  month  was  that?"  Colonel 
Garibaldi  queried. 

"March,"  I  replied. 

"Then  at  that  very  moment,"  said  he,  "I 
was  chained  to  a  ring  in  the  wall  of  the  jail  at 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  A  little  later,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I,  and  a  fellow  revoluiimiista 
chained  up  with  me.  broke  out  and  started  to 
swim  the  Orinoco  to " 

At  that  moment  the  sledge  chanced  to  be 
worrying  by  a  long  pack  train  on  the  trestle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  over-hung  gorge  I  have 
referred  to,  and  just  as  my  companion 
reached  this  point  in  his  stor\'  a  big  icicle, 
thawed  loose  somewhere  above,  came  crash- 
ing down  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  mules. 
The  pack  load  of  provisions  was  riven  as  by 
a  knife,  and  the  mule,  recoiling  from  the 
sudden  shock,  shied  back  into  the  animal  im- 
mediatelv  behind  him.  This  one.  in  turn, 
backed  into  the  animal  next  in  line,  so  that 
the  impulse  went  back  through  the  train  by 
what  I  once  heard  an  old  Chilkal  packer  call 
"mulegraphy."     The  consequence  was  that 
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I  111'  ImndrLcl  yards  of  gor^c  (in  passing 
through  which  one  was  cautioned  even  to 
lower  his  voice  for  fear  of  starting  a  vibration 
that  might  bnak  l(K)se  f)ne  of  the  thousand 
or  so  Danioclean  sworils  suspended  ahovi-j 
was  1  hr(j\\  II  inio  an  uproar  t  hat  sit  the  echoes 
ringing.  I  he  leniperaniental  Alpini  swore 
at  I  lie  mules  and  at  each  other  from  the 
depths  of  their  leather  lungs,  while  the  mules 
simply  did  the  mulish  thing  by  standing  up 
on  their  fore  legs  and  lashing  out  with  their 
hind  ones  at  whatever  fell  within  their  reach. 

But,  unrullled  alike  by  the  kinetic  energy 
released  below  and  the  potential  energy 
which  menaced  from  above,  the  imper- 
turbable scion  of  the  Garibaldi  simply  leaned 
closer  to  my  ear  and  went  on  with  his  story. 

"Poor  Y never    reached    the    bank. 

Shark  got  him,  I  think.     1  headed  off  into  the 

jungle "     That  was  about  all  the  story  I 

remember,  except  the  finish,  which  had  to  do 
with  racing  a  couple  of  Castro's  spies  for  a 
British  steamer,  lying  alongside  the  quay 
at  La  Guaira.  This  latter  part,  however, 
was  related  after  wc  had  come  out  from 
under  the  icicles  and  the  heels  of  the  mules  to 
the  open  road  beneath  the  awakening  stars. 

There  were  several  interruptions  during 
dinner  that  evening.  Once  the  door  was 
opened  in  response  to  a  timid  knock,  to 
reveal  a  little  old  lady  who  wanted  to  borrow 
a  can  of  condensed  milk  and  five  eggs.  Her 
son  was  coming  home  on  leave  on  the  mor- 
row, she  said,  and  she  was  going  to  make  a 
payinello  for  his  dinner.  The  little  village 
shop  was  out  of  eggs  and  milk  for  the  mom- 
ent, and  as  the  Coloiielo's  cook  had  refused  to 
lend  them  to  her,she  had  come  straight  to  the 
Colonelo  himself.    She  had  heard  he  was  kind. 

"See  that  she  has  all  she  wants;  fill  up  her 
basket,"  was  the  order  sent  out  to  the  cook. 
And  then,  as  the  grateful  little  old  dame 
backed,  bowing  out  of  the  door:  "Feed  him 
up  well,  madre;  a  man  has  to  have  something 
under  his  belt  to  fight  in  these  mountains, 
doesn't  he?" 

"Brother  Sante  usually  looks  after  callers 
of  this  kind  for  me,"  said  my  host  with  a 
laugh,  "but  Sante  is  away  for  a  day  or  two 
and  I  have  no  buffer.  You  will  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  I  am  not  quite  at  one  with  my 
distinguished  grandfather  in  the  matter  of 
rations.  What  was  it  he  said  to  the  men  who 
had  assembled  to  follow  him  in  his  flight  after 


the  unsuccessful  hght  f(jr  the  Koman  Re- 
public? '1  offer  neither  pay,  quarters,  nor 
provisions;  I  (jffer  hunger,  thirst,  forced 
marches,  battle,  and  death.'  Well,  I  l(x) 
have  plenty  of  fightmg  to  offer  my  men,  but 
no  MKjre  of  the  other  'inducements'  than  I 
can  possibly  help.  And  when  they  have  to 
die,  1  like  to  feel  that  it's  on  a  full  stomach. 

"Perhaps  you  heard,"  he  went  on,  "what 
a  stir  it  made  up  here  when  i  first  asked  for 
marmalade  for  my  men.  They  started  out 
by  laughing  at  me.  'Of  course,'  they  said, 
'we  know  that  sour  mother  is  English;  but 
that  is  no  reas(jn  why,  much  as  you  may 
crave  it,  >our  men  should  need  marmalade.' 
Then  they  said  that  marniellata  would  cost 
too  much,  and  fmall\'  tried  to  prove  that  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  men's  health.  But  I 
had  seen  what  troops  had  done  in  South 
Africa  on  a  generous  marmalade  allowance; 
also  what  they  were  doing  in  France. 
So  I  stuck  to  it,  and — well,  we  took  the  Mar- 
molada  on  marmellaia,  and  a  good  many 
Austrians  besides!     .     .     ." 

South  American  revolution  (in  vivid  re- 
miniscence) had  raised  its  hydra-head  many 
times  before  I  saw  my  way  clear  to  turn  the 
conversation  into  the  channel  where  I  was  so 
interested  to  direct  its  flow. 

"Won't  you  tell  me.  Colonel,"  1  said 
finally,  "something  of  how  the  young  Gari- 
baldi have  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Garibaldi  in  this  war?  Tell  me  how  it  came 
about  that  you  all  foregathered  in  France  in 
the  early  months  of  the  war,  what  you  did 
there,  and  what  you  have  done  since?" 

"That's,  as  you  Americans  say,  rather  a 
tall  order,"  was  the  laughing  reply;  "but  I'll 
gladly  do  what  1  can  to  fill  it." 

He  drained  his  glass  ot  cognac,  waited  till 
the  occult  rite  of  lighting  his  "X'irginia"  over 
a  little  spirit  lamp  was  complete,  and  then 
began  his  story  (as  I  had  hoped  he  would)  at 
the  beginning.  The  narration  which  fol- 
lows was  punctuated  by  the  steadx'  drip  of 
the  eaves  and  the  not  infrequent  rumble  of  a 
distant  avalanche  as  the  hot  south  wind 
breathed  its  relaxing  breath  on  a  half 
winter's  accumulation  of  hanging  snow. 

"iMy  father — and  even  my  grandfather — 
had  foreseen  that  Europe  must  ultimately 
fight  its  way  to  freedom  through  a  great  war; 
that  the  two  irreconcilable  forces  (fairl)'  rep- 
resented by  what   France,   England,   Italy, 
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and  the  United  States  stood  for  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  Prussia  and  its  satellites 
stood  for  on  the  other)  made  no  other 
alternative  possible.  The  same  feelings 
which  led  my  father  and  grandfather  to 
fight  for  France  in  1870  led  me  and  my 
brothers  to  offer  ourselves  to  fight  for  France 
and  her  Allies  in  1914. 

"As  the  eldest  of  seven  sons,  and  the  name- 
sake of  my  grandfather,  my  father  felt 
that  it  was  up  to  me  to  carry  on  the  Gari- 
baldi tradition,  and  when  I  was  scarcely 
out  of  my  'teens  he  sent  me  out  to  train  in  the 
only  school  that  the  old  General  ever  recog- 
nized— that  of  practical  experience.  'Some 
day  you  will  be  needed  in  Europe,'  he  said. 
'Until  then  see  that  you  make  yourself 
ready  by  taking  part  in  every  war  that  you 
can  fmd,  learn  how  men  follow,  and  then 
learn  how  men  lead.  If  there  is  any  choice 
between  two  causes,  fight  for  the  one  you 
think  your  grandfather  would  have  fought 
for;  but  don't  miss  a  fight  because  you  can't 
make  up  your  mind  on  that  score.  The  ex- 
perience is  the  thing,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  get  it  is  in  real  battles,  not  sham  ones.' 

"Well,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  considering 
the  day  and  age  we  live  in,  to  follow  out  my 
father's  idea.  With  what  success  (so  far  as  a 
comprehensive  experience  was  concerned), 
you  may  judge  from  the  fact  that,  up  to  the 
outbreakof  the  present  war,  1  had — counting 
skirmishes — fought  on  132  battlefields.  That 
I  had  not  been  wounded  was  not,  I  trust,  en- 
tirely due  to  not  having  been  exposed  to  fire. 

"The  preparation  of  my  brothers  had  been 
rather  less  drastic — less  'Garibaldian' — than 
my  own.  In  their  cases,  it  was  my  father's 
idea  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  they  simply 
knew  the  world  and  how  to  get  on  with  men; 
and  to  this  end  he  encouraged  them,  as  fast 
as  they  became  old  enough,  to  seek  work 
abroad,  preferably  something  of  an  outdoor 
character,  such  as  that  in  connection  with 
engineering  projects.  None  of  us  was  over- 
burdened with  book  learning  or  technical 
training,  myself  least  of  all.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  wished  I  had  a  bit  more  of  both. 

"So  it  was  that  it  happened  that  the  out- 
break of  the  war  found  all  but  the  two 
youngest  of  us  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  I  was  in  New  York  (not  long  before 
I  had  gone  through  the  first  Mexican  Rcno- 
lution  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  .Madero) 
and  with  me  was  mv  second  brother,  Ric- 


ciotli,  who  had  joined  me  there  for  a  trip  to 
South  America.  Menotti  was  in  China,  on 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  Canton- Kowloon 
Railway,  and  Sante,  also  an  engineer,  was 
working  on  the  Assuan  Dam  in  Upper  Fgypt. 
Bruno  was  in  a  sugar  "central"  in  Cuba,  and 
Costante  and  Ezio,  the  two  youngest  of  us, 
were  at  their  studies  in  Italy.  My  sister, 
Italia,  was  organizing  Red  Cross  work  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

"As  the  war  clouds  began  to  gather  my 
father  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  five  of  us 
abroad,  saving  that  when  we  received  a  cable 
from  him  we  were  to  start  at  once  for  what- 
ever place  was  mentioned  in  it.  I  forget 
what  the  cables  received  by  Ricciolti  and 
myself  were  about;  but  the  rendezvous  was 
Paris,  and  we  were  away  by  the  next  boat. 
We  found  Fzio  and  Costante  already  await- 
ing us  in  Paris,  and  Bruno  and  Sante  arrived 
a  few  days  later.  Menotti  could  not  arrange 
to  get  away  from  China  until  Italy  entered 
the  war,  some  months  subsequently. 

"Word  had  already  gone  out  that  an 
Italian  Legion  was  to  be  formed  to  fight  for 
the  Allies,  but  in  what  theatre  had  not  yet 
been  decided  upon.  All  my  own  training 
had  been  for  guerrilla  warfare,  and,  figuring 
that  this  could  be  turned  to  the  best  use  in 
the  Balkans,  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  legion 
could  be  landed  in  Albania,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Serbians  and  Montenegrins  against 
Austria.  This  was  not  to  be,  however;  in- 
deed, Ezio,  who  was  sent  to  drive  a  camion  at 
Saloniki  after  being  wounded  on  this  front 
a  few  months  ago,  has  so  far  been  the  only 
Garibaldi  to  reach  the  Balkans.  I  am  sorry, 
in  a  way,  for  I  still  think  that  that  would 
have  been  m\'  sphere  of  greatest  usefulness. 

"Recruits  flocked  to  us  from  all  over  the 
world,  among  them  being  many  men  who  had 
fought  with  me  in  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  were  quite  the  tvpical  band  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  and  except  for  the  fact 
that  we  were  all  Italians  there  wasn't  a 
great  deal  to  differentiate  us  from  the 
Foreign  Legion  into  which  we  were  in- 
corporated. Side  by  side  with  the  several 
scions  of  Italian  nobility  who  had  joined  us 
marched  men  who  had  ridden  as  siauchos  on 
the  Pampas  of  Argentina  or  hammered  drills 
in  the  mines  of  Colorado  and  the  Transvaal. 
Nor  was  I  b\'  any  means  the  only  one  who 
had  peered  hungrily  outward  through 
barred  gratings  and  was  familiar  with  the 
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clank  and  lug  of  the  ankle  chain,  liul 
whatever  we  were,  and  whoever  we  were,  we 
had  come  to  fi^ht,  and  we  did  fight.  Yes,  ail 
in  all,  I  think  we  lived  up  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Legion  litrangcrc  quite  as  well  on  thescore 
of  lighting  as  we  did  on  that  of  pedigree.  It 
isn't  where  you  come  from  that  counts  on  the 
battle  line,  but  only  where  you  f^o  to;  and  if 
there  was  a  man  in  the  Italian  Legion  who 
wasn't  ready  to  fight  until  he  dropped,  I  can 
only  say  that  hedid  not  come  under  my  notice. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  began  with 
practically  raw  material  (ihou^^h,  of  course, 
many  of  the  men  had  seen  previous  service), 
and  that  there  were  no  cadres  to  build  upon, 
I  Ihinkourworkwiththc  Legion  Italienne 'waiS 
about  a  record  for  quick  training.  It  was 
October  before  we  were  well  started,  and  by 
the  end  of  December  we  were  not  only  on  the 
first  line,  but  had  already  gone  through  some 
of  the  bloodiest  fighting  the  war  has  seen. 
My  grandfather  used  to  say  that  proper 
military  training  was  nine  tenths  a  matter 
of  applied  common  sense  and  one  tenth  a 
matter  of  drill.  Well,  I  employed  what 
common  sense  and  experience  I  had  and 
made  up  the  rest  with  drill.  Inside  of  two 
months  we  had  4,000  men  at  the  front,  where 
the  French  Higher  Command  was  so  well 
impressed  with  their  quality  that  it  was  but  a 
week  or  two  before  they  were  deemed  worthy 
of  the  place  of  honor  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Prussian  Guard,  which  had  been  pressing 
steadily  forward  in  the  hope  of  cutting  the 
communications  between  Chalons  and  Ver- 
dun. No  regiment  ever  had  a  warmer  bap- 
tism of  fire.  Wc  drove  back  the  Guard  two 
and  a  half  kilometres,  but  lost  a  thousand 
men  in  the  effort. 

"  I  don't  recall  anything  that  was  actually 
said  between  us  on  the  subject,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  generally  understood  among  us 
brothers  that  the  shedding  of  some  Garibaldi 
blood — or,  better  still,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Garibaldi  lift — would  be  calculated  to  throw 
a  great,  perhaps  a  decisive,  weight  into  the 
wavering  balance  in  Italy,  where  a  growing 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies  only 
needed  a  touch  to  quicken  it  to  action.  In- 
deed, I  am  under  the  impression  that  my 
father  said  something  to  that  effect  to  the 
two  younger  boys  before  he  sent  them  on  to 
France.  At  any  rate,  all  three  of  the 
youngsters  behaved  exactly  as  though  their 
only  object  in  life  was  to  get  in  the  way  of 


German  bullets.  Well — Bruno  got  his  in 
the  last  week  in  December,  ten  or  twelve 
days  ahead  of  Costante,  who  fell  on  the  5th 
of  January,  lizio— the  youngest  of  the 
three  fire-eaters — though  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  had  to  wait  and  take  his  bullet 
from  the  Austrians  on  our  own  front  (It 
occurred  not  far  from  here,  by  the  way). 

"The  attack  in  which  Bruno  fell  was  one  of 
the  finest  things  I  have  ever  seen.  General 
Gouraud  sent  for  me  in  person  to  explain  why 
a  certain  system  of  trenches,  which  we  were 
ordered  to  attack,  must  be  taken  and  held, 
no  matter  what  the  price.  We  mustered  for 
Mass  at  midnight— it  was  (Christmas,  or  the 
day  after,  I  believe — and  the  memory  of  that 
icicle-framed  altar  in  the  ruined,  roofless 
church,  with  the  flickering  candles  throwing 
just  light  enough  to  silhouette  the  tall  form 
of  Gouraud,  who  stood  in  front  of  me,  will 
never  fade  from  my  mind. 

"We  went  over  the  parapet  before  day- 
break, and  it  was  in  the  first  light  of  the  cold 
winter  dawn  that  I  saw  Bruno — plainl\'  hit 
— straighten  up  from  his  running  crouch  and 
topple  into  the  first  of  the  German  trenches, 
across  which  the  leading  wave  of  our  attack 
was  sweeping.  He  was  up  before  1  could 
reach  him,  however  (I  don't  think  he  ever 
looked  to  see  where  he  was  hit),  and  I  saw 
him  clamber  up  the  other  side,  and,  running 
without  a  hitch  or  stagger,  lead  his  men  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy.  1  never  saw 
him  alive  again. 

"They  found  his  body,  with  six  bullet 
wounds  upon  it,  lying  where  the  gust  from  a 
machine  gun  had  caught  him  as  he  tried  to 
climb  out  and  lead  his  men  on  bc\ond  the 
last  of  the  trenches  we  had  been  ordered  to 
take  and  hold.  He  had  charged  into  the 
trench,  thrown  out  the  enemy,  and  made — 
for  whatever  it  was  worth — the  first  sacrifice 
of  his  own  generation  of  Garibaldi.  We 
sent  his  body  to  my  father  and  mother  in 
Rome,  where,  as  you  will  remember,  his 
funeral  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  most 
remarkable  patriotic  demonstration  Ital>'  has 
known  in  recent  \ears.  From  that  moment 
the  participation  of  our  country  in  the  war 
became  only  a  matter  of  time.  Costante's 
death  a  few  da>s  later  onh'  gave  added  im- 
pulse to  the  wave  of  popular  feeling  which 
was  soon  to  align  Ital\'  where  she  belonged,  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
Europe." 


WHAT    UNIVERSAL    SERVICE    MEANS 

TO    YOUR    BOY 


The  Plan  of  the  General  Staff  to  Hnroil  all  Boys   of  Eighteen  for  Eleven 
Months'  Military  1  raining — What  Such  Training  Means 


BY 


REGINALD 

UST  what    docs   Uni- 
versal Service  mean  to 
>ourbo\?     What  will 
it  cost  him  in  time,  in 
money,     in     freedom? 
Will    he    lose    his    in- 
dividualitx  ?     What   will   it 
profit     him     in    health,    in 
knowledge,  in  character,  in 
business  training? 

To-day  ever\  thoughtl'ul 
American  is  asking  these 
questions.  A        specific 

measure  of  compulsor\ 
service  is  before  the  coun- 
try in  the  form  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  General  Stall 
for  Universal  Service. 
Wiial  is  the  plain  l-".nglish 
of  its  legal  phrases  in  terms  of  the  e\er\ - 
da\'  citizen  and  his  famil\? 

To  make  the  answers  to  these  questions 
plain,  let  us  take  an  imaginar\-  John  Jones 
as  the  representative  of  the  average  Ameri- 


TOWNSEND 

can  bo\'  and  see  what  hap- 
pens to  him  under  this  law. 
If  John  is  ph\sicall>  fit 
and  of  sound  mind,  as  dis- 
closed at  an  examination 
held  when  he  is  called  out 
for  ser\  ice,  he  will  be  sum- 
moned for  dut\  on  the  first 
of  November  following  his 
eighteenth  birthdax.  At 
this  age  John  has  attained 
bodilx  strength,  he  has 
finished  school  and  not  \et 
entered  college,  he  is  al- 
most certainly  not  married, 
he  is  probabl\-  earning  less 
than  he  will  at  an\-  later 
age  (statistics  have  been 
compiled  showing  that  the 
axerage  bo\  of  eighteen  earns  but  Sjj^  a 
van)  and  he  learns  more  readil\  than  he 
will  later.  In  short,  training  now  will 
interfere  least  with  his  plans  for  getting  into 
business,  and  will  do  him  the  most  good. 


DUKE  b    bUN — 

But  suppose  John 
is  the  only  son  and 
sole  support  of  a 
widowed  mother.  In 
that  case,  he  is  ex- 
empt unconditionally 
from  service.  The 
law  aims  not  only  to 
avoid  unnecessary 
hardships,  such  as 
were  demonstrated  in 
the  mobilization  of 
the  National  Guard 
last  year,  but  it 
avoids  the  foll\'  of 
making  a  soldier  at 
the  cost  of  making 
a  pauper.  Then,  too, 
for  this  reason  John 
is  exempt  from  ser- 
vice if  he  is  an  orphan 
with  brothers  or  sis- 
ters who  are  less 
than  twelve  years  old 
dependent  upon  him 
for  their  living. 

If  neither  of  these 


The  World's  Work 

reasons  prevents  John  Irorii  serving, 
he  ma\  he  withheld  b\  such  a  situ- 
ation .IS  this:  Suppose  he  has  .1 
brollier.  James,  oi  about  the  samt 
;ige  as  himself;  one  of  the  two  musi 
si-rve,  but  their  aged  father  (or  wul- 
owetl  mother)  may  decide  whether 
John  or  James  shall  serve  his  countr\ 
and  which  one  shall  contiiuu-  to  wfjrk 
for  the  familv   living. 

None  of  these  exemptions,  howe\er, 
holds  gooti  for  more  than  one  sear, 
but  the  exemption  ma\  bi-  renewed 
each  year  so  long  as  the  reason  for 
it  continues  to  exist.  But  let  us  im- 
agine that  John's  parents  are  both 
living  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Suppose,  however,  lhe\ 
have  reared  him  in  the  Quaker  faith 
or  in  a  religious  creed,  established 
prior  to  the  passing  of  this  act  of  the 
General  Staff,  which  has  conscientious 
objections  to  bearing  arms.      In   thib 


THE    BENEFICIAL    RESLLTb — 

Two  Georgia  youths  from  the  soil  as  they  ap- 
peared upon  enlisting  in  a  National  Guard  regi- 
ment on  August  20,  1916 


COOK  b    bON — 

case  he  is  also  exempt 
from  training,  but  it 
will  not  suffice  for 
him  merel\'  to  affirm 
that  he  belongs  to 
such  a  creed,  he 
must  ha\e  creden- 
tials to  prove  it.  and. 
furthermore,  he  must 
ha\e  led  a  life  con- 
sistent with  this  the- 
or\ .  But  although 
under  the  law  he  is 
exempt  from 'bearing 
arms  he  will  still  be 
called  upon  to  per- 
form other  duties — 
sa\  in  connection 
with  the  quarter- 
master's corps,  the 
bod\  which  looks 
after  the  supplies  for 
the  armw  or  in  con- 
nection with  keeping 
records,  or  some 
other  clerical  work. 
But    tinalh    let   us 


What  Universal  Service  Means  to  Your 


the  eleven  months'  training  in  the 
open  air  as  is  possible  to  simulate 
conditions  of  an  actual  campaign,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  training 
camps  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  will  be  moved  South 
for  the  winter,  but  what  is  more 
probable  is  that  training  will  be  held 
in  barracks  or  armories  during  the 
winter  months. 

So  John  presents  himself  at  the 
mobilization  centre  and  is  at  once  fit- 
ted out  with  a  uniform — olive  drab 
cloth  for  winter  and  khaki  or  cotton 
for  summer  wear — consisting  of 
breeches,  shirt,  and  a  coat  commonly 
called  a  blouse.  A  pair  of  the  com- 
fortable Army  shoes  is  supplied,  also 
a  felt  hat,  canvas  leggings,  overcoat 
(\f  in  winter),  and  poncho.  Besides 
these  he  receives  two  blankets,  a 
canteen  with  cup  attached,  a  first-aid 
packet   containing  surgical   dressings. 


SON      OF     A     HUN- 
DRED    KINGS — 

consider  that  John 
comes  under  none  of 
these  exemption 
clauses,  and  is  one  of 
the  50(),()oo  youths 
out  of  the  million 
lliat  arrive  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  each  year 
who,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  able  to  serve 
their  count r\'.  What 
iiappens  to  him 
when  he  is  called  into 
service?  Now  the 
act  dixides  the  coun- 
tr\'  into  sixteen  di- 
visional areas — so  as 
to  separate  the  train- 
ing camps  from  state 
control  and  politics 
—  an  I  John  will  be 
informed  in  which 
training  area  he  will 
report  and  at  what 
place.  It  is  planned 
to  have  as   much   of 
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rhe  same  two  youths  four  months  later,  on 
December  20.  igiO.  showing  how  a  few  months 
of   intensive  training  can  benefit  a  K^\ 


.-\ll  the  s.a.me  to- 
d.\y" 

knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  a  dish  with  a 
co\er  for  eating  his 
tood  in,  or  for  cook- 
ing it  in  on  the 
march,  a  condiment 
can,  a  bacon  can. 
one  half  a  small  tent, 
known  as  a  "p^P 
tent — the  other  half 
(if  which  is  carried 
b\  the  man  in  the 
rear  rank  correspond- 
ing to  John  in  the 
front  rank  and  with 
whom  he  sleeps  on 
the  march — live  tent 
pegs,  and  a  haver- 
sack in  which  all  his 
equipment  is  carried 
.\  rifle  is  given  him 
:md  a  ba\onet  with 
a  scabbard  and  an 
ammunition  bell,  to 
which  is  fastened  his 
canteen,    baxonet 
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A    BOYS     VOLUNTARY   TRAINING    CAMP 

In  camps  such  as  these,  where  weather  conditions  permit,  under  the  plan  of  the  General  Staff  boys 
eighteen  years  of  age  will  receive  clc\cn  months'  intcnsi\e  military  training 


SAFEGUARDING    IHE    NATIONS    IIGHIING    SIRENGIH 

Inoculation    against    typhoid    fever    and    smallpox    is    compulsory    in    all    branches  of    the  service. 
Proper  medical  attention  at  all  times  would  be  pro\ided  in  the  various  training  camps 
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Copyriuht  by  Underwood  &  L'ndervv<*xl 
"  POLICING  "the    camp 

That  is,  tidying  it  up.     Constant  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  camp  site  clean  and  thus  remove  causes  for 
contagions  such  as  occurred  in  the  mobilization  camps  during  the  Spanish  War 


■'  NLX  I     !(.)    CODLlNLh^ 

Personal  hygiene  is  one  of  the  first  things  a  recruit  learns  at  camp,  together  with  the  fundamental  la>^^ 
of  sanitation.     DnilN'  inspections  of  equipment  are  held  in  the  camps 
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jj^r..^-*^' 

^ 

-.-:^4T«f  • 

1  dm^^tttm^^^^m                             ^taMitfl^^A 

m  ■»!  ^^^HM 

MHK^fe^f^ 

AN   OPEN-AIR    LECTURE   ON    MILITARY   MATTERS 

"The  volunteer  system,"  says  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  the  Chief  of  StafT,  "is  undemrx:ratic,  unreliable,  in- 

enicienl,  and  extravagant."       Universal  service  is  "democratic,  reliable,  efficient,  and  economical" 


scabbard,  first-aid  pouch,  and  haversack. 
The  first  thing  that  will  be  done  on  John's 
arrival,  or  it  may  be  done  when  he  is  given 
his  physical  examination,  is  to  inoculate 
him  against  iN'phoid  fever — that  is,  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 


coveries of  modern  medicine  that  has 
eliminated  this  dread  disease  from  the  Army. 
This  inoculation  is  merel>'  a  matter  of  in- 
jecting a  serum  into  a  vein  with  a  h\podermic 
needle  three  times — at  intervals  of  a  week. 
After  the  first  injection  John  will  probably 


f^  j^_2'             JS^^^9~^^^^^^^^  * '  ' " '  ^Jl^^^. 

:i^  ^.p"w 

•1/   • 

mtmimj^:'  .r=^6.  ..V.  *i^ 

A    'HIKL:       Al     PLATTSBURG 

Eleven  months  of  military  training  is  necessary  to  make  a  soldier.  General  Scott  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Military  .-Xtyairs  of  the  Senate  that  if  the  National  Guard  had  been  sent  over  the 
border  into  Mexico  it  would,  because  it  was  untrained,  ha\e  destroyed  itself  marching. 
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SIMULATING    CONDITIONS    OF    ACTUAL    WAR 

'We  want  a  regular  army  of  250,000  men,"  says  General  Leonard  Wood.     "  Back  of  this  regular  force 
we  want  a  citizenry  trained,  armed,  and  ready  to  be  soldiers,  but  not  living  the  lives  of  soldiers" 


be  "logey"  for  a  day  or  so,  with  a  feeling  of 
nausea  and  a  stiffness  of  the  arm.  The 
chances  are  that  he  will  scarcely  feel  any 
results  from  the  last  two  injections.  When 
the  typhoid  inoculation  is  completed  the 
surgeon  vaccinates  him  against  smallpox— 


merely  a  matter  of  scratching  the  arm  and 
appi)  ing  the  vaccine.  Should  the  vaccina- 
tion "take,"  the  arm  will  swell,  ache,  and 
itch  for  a  short  time,  and  if  it  does  not 
"take"  he  will  never  notice  it.  if  from 
these  inoculations  he  feels  at  all  unwell  at 


APPLYING        FIRST    AID       TO    THF    DROWNING 

One  of  the  lessons  in  "first  aid."  personal  hygiene,  and  sanitation  which,  under  uni\ersal  training, 
would  be  a  permanent  source  of  health  to  e\er\'  \ounu;  man  in  the  country  and  aid  materially  in  pre- 
venting epidemics  in  congested  spots  from  unsanitary  conditions 
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KI:aDY    fOK     IHb    MhLIlNG    HOI 

Immigrant  officials  claim  that  it  takes  three  generations  to  assimilate  a  foreigner.  Universal 
service  should  shorten  this  period  considerably  by  placing  the  immigrant  boy  in  close  contact  with 
native  Americans 


any  time  he  has  merely  to  report  to  the 
surgeon  when  sick  call  is  blown  on  the  bugle 
after  breakfast  each  day  and  he  will  be 
relieved  of  all  duties  for  that  day. 

Probably  the  first  day  of  John's  arrival  at 
the  concentration  camp  will  be  spent  in 
learning  how  to  pitch  tents,  building  ovens 
and  incinerators  for  the  cook,  erecting  shower 
baths,    and   digging  drains.     The   men    are 


formed  in  double  rank,  arranged  according 
to  height,  beginning  at  the  top  with  the  tall 
ones  and  grading  down  to  the  small  ones. 
In  all  probability  a  squad  will  sleep  in  a 
tent — that  is  to  sa>',  seven  privates  in  charge 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  a  corporal. 
These  non-commissioned  officers  after  the 
first  year  will,  no  doubt,  be  men  who  have 
served  their  \ear  of  service  but  who  have 


A    TOOTHBRUSH    DRILL 

Care  of  the  teeth  and  personal  hygiene  should  be  taught  before  a  boy  arri\es  at  militar\'  age.     In 
training  camps  these  lessons  are  emphasized  and  carried  over  into  the  fixed  habits  of  manhood 
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voluntarily    returned    for    anoliier    year    to  the    mess    tent.     Here    he    receives,    as   his 

aid  in  training  the  new  men  and  to  learn  for  portion,    some    prunes,    oatmeal,    a    cup   of 

themselves  the  art  of  handling  men.     lor  coffee,   and   several   slices  of  bread.     As   a 

the  first  year,  however,  the  men  who  will  rule  the  menu  for  this  meal  varies  but  little, 

act  as  non-commissioned  officers  will  either  although  it  may  be  increased  in  permanent 

be  regular  soldiers  detailed  for  the  purpose  camp    or    decreased    on     the    hike.     After 

or  else  they  will  be  selected  from  those  boys  each  man  has  finished  his  meal  he  is  required 

who  have  had  some  previous  training  either  to  wash  his  own  dishes  in  pails  of  steaming 

id  a  military  school  or  at  some  voluntary  water  which  the  cook  has  set  out  for  this 

summer  training  camp.     The  men  will,  no  purpose. 

doubt,  sleep  on  canvas  Army  cots,  though  After  breakfast,  there  is  a  respite  for  an 

on  the  march  they  will  sleep  on  their  ponchos  hour  or  so,   in  which  the  tents  arc  tidied, 

laid  simply  on  the  ground.     It  is  the  cor-  the  blankets  aired  and  folded  neatly,  and  if 

poral's  duty  to  see  that  each  private  keeps  it  be  a  bright  day  the  tents  arc  mushroomed 

his  cot  clean  and  his  equipment  neat  and  in  — that   is,   folded  back  around  the  pole  in 

good  order,  and  an  inspection  of  each  tent  is  the  centre,  allowing  the  sun  to  absorb  an\ 

made  daily  as  a  rule  by  the  officer  in  charge  moisture  from  the  ground  under  the  tent, 
of  quarters. 

Let  us  suppose  John  has  been  assigned  to  ^^  "^"^  target  range 

a    squad.     Who   will    be    his    tent    mates?  Assemblysoundsat  about  eight  o'clock  and 

Chance   and    size   determines   that,    but    it  the   company    again    falls    in.     During    the 

suffices  to  say  that  no  doubt  there  are  re-  early  stages  of  the  training  they  will  prob- 

prcsentatives  of  many  strata  of  life  among  ably  be  taught  to  manoeuvre  in  close  order — 

the  eight   men,   and   in    the   close   contact  that  is,  in  ranks  with  regular  intervals  and 

of  the  daily  life  of  the  camp  they  will  soon  distances.     Later  on   they   are   taught    the 

come    to   a    better    understanding   of   each  manual  of  arms — the  handling  of  the  ritle. 

other,  and  a  mutual  good-will   results  that  When  they  have  become  proficient  in  this 

otherwise  would  scarcely  have  been  possible.  they    are    taken    to    the    target    range    for 


This  is  the  democracy  of  Universal  Service. 


THE    DAY  S    ROUTINE 


But   let   us  follow  the   probable   routine 
of  John's  daily  life.     Shortly  before   5:30, 


rifle  practice,  which  extends  over  several 
days.  Let  us  follow  them  to  the  range. 
In  the  distance  loom  up  the  butts  where 
the  targets — each  numbered — are  situated. 
The  men  fire  first  from  200  \ards,  then  3(k> 


or  6  in   winter,  the    bugle    awakens    John  yards,  and  finally  from  500  >  ards,  and  if  a 

from   his   slumbers.     He   has  five  minutes  soldier  makes  a  good  enough  score  he  later 

in  which  to  dress,  and  then  reveille  sounds  fires  from  600  or  1,000  yards.     First  John 

and    the    company    falls    in    for    roll    call.  fires  from  a  sitting  position.     There  is  no 

When  the  roll  has  been  called,  the  company  time  limit  and  he  fires  his  shots  carefull\ 

is  marched  at  a  brisk  pace  to  the  drill  ground,  and  deliberately  to  overcome  the  inherent 

where  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  John  and  nervousness  caused  by  the  discharge  of  the 

his  companions  are  put  through  a  snappy  rifles  around  him.     He  aims  at  the  target 

calisthenic    drill    or    some    other    form    of  and  mentally  selects  a  place  where  he  thinks 

setting-up  exercise.     There  is  nothing  like  the  bullet  should  hit   and  then  awaits  the 

this  drill  in  the  keen  morning  air  for  banish-  waving  of  a  flag,  variously  colored,  in  front  of 

ing  the  cobwebs  from  sleepy  brains  or  for  the  target  to  see  whether  he  has  scored  a 

building   up   a    run-down    physique.     After  bull's  e\e,  or  some  other  circle,  or  possibl\ 

these  exercises  he  is  marched  back  to  the  amiss.     But  no  flag  is  waved,  so  he  turns  to 

company    street,    where    he    is    dismissed.  the  scorer  seated  beside  him  and  asks  for 

He  now  has  about  twenty  minutes  in  which  a    re-marking    of    his    target.     The    scorer 

to  shave  or  clean  up  generally;  and  a  neat  tells    the    operator    at    the    field    telephone 

personal    appearance    is    demanded    of   the  behind   the  firing  line,  who  phones  to  the 

soldier.  butts,   "Mark  No.  39"  or  "Score  28"  as 

Mess  call  for  breakfast  follows  and  John,  the  case  may  be.     A  few  minutes  later  a 

armed  with  his  meat  can,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plain    red   flag  denoting   a   miss   is   waved 

and  cup,  gets  into  the  expectant  line  around  in  front  of  No.  39.     John  is  somewhat  crest- 
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fallen  :irid  bucoiiiL'S  more  so  when  suddenly  a 
bull's  eye  is  indicated  on  target  No.  40, 
at  wliich  his  neighbor  has  not  even  sliot  yet. 
In  his  excitement  John  has  shot  at  the 
wrong  target  and  given  his  neighbor  live 
unearned  points!  Resolved  not  to  do  so 
again,  John  finishes  his  round  of  firing  from 
the  sitting  position,  then  fires  a  round  kneel- 
ing, and  finally  one  lying  prone  from  various 
dist.ances  and  within  certain  time  limits. 

Mess  is  held  at  noon  and  consists  of  some 
sort  of  hash — the  "bully  beef"  of  our  Brit- 
ish cousin — or  some  stew  with  bread  and 
tea,  followed  by  some  jam  or  preserves  for 
dessert,  l^ollowing  a  little  rest  after  the 
midda>'  meal  the  company  is  again  assem- 
bled, and  the  target  practice  is  continued 
if  they  have  been  on  the  range  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  else  there  is  more  drill  until  the  men 
have  l>ecome  proficient  in  close-order  forma- 
tion. At  sunset  retreat  is  sounded,  the 
men  are  assembled,  the  roll  called,  and  the 
company  stands  rigidly  at  attention  while 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  come  fluttering  down 
from  the  flagstaif  and  the  band  pla>s  the 
national  anthem.  Then,  headed  b\  the 
band,  the  regiment  passes  in  review  before 
its  officers  and  is  marched  to  the  company 
streets.  Probably,  however,  mess  will  have 
been  held  before  the  evening  ceremony. 
Supper  generally  consists  of  some  pork  and 
beans,  tea  or  coffee,  and  bread. 

"taps" 

After  retreat  has  been  sounded  the  men,  in 
most  cases,  are  at  libert\'  to  spend  their 
evenings  as  they  will.  John  is  free  to  stroll 
dow^ntown,  if  there  be  a  town  at  hand,  to  see 
a  moving  picture  show,  or  he  may  amuse 
himself  around  the  camp  playing  cards  or 
joining  inthe  choruses  of  songs,  of  which  there 
are  always  plenty.  No  doubt  in  the  train- 
ing camps  evening  lectures  on  militarx  af- 
fairs or  kindred  subjects  will  be  given.  An 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  the  boy  who 
does  not  know  the  English  language  thor- 
oughly or  who  knows  nothing  of  American 
histor>'  to  put  in  some  time  in  the  evening 
studying  it.  Between  nine-thirty  and  ten- 
thirty  the  bugle  sounds  "taps"  and  all 
lights  must  be  out,  all  men  in  bed,  and  quiet 
must  prevail  throughout  the  camp  or,  to 
paraphrase  Orphant  Annie,  the  top  sergeant '11 
get  ye  if  ye  doant  watch  out. 

And  how  is  John  Jones's  day  filled  when 


he  has  mastered  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  close- 
order  formation?  We'll  say  he  spends  the 
morning  learning  o[>cn-order  formation — 
the  formation  used  on  the  skirmish  line — 
or  he  takes  a  course  in  the  prmciples  of  first 
aid  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
officer,  or  he  and  three  or  four  others  lake 
signal  flags  and  go  some  distance  away  to 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  where  he  spends  the 
morning  learning  the  wigwag  and  semaphore 
systems  of  signaling,  and  practices  signal- 
ing to  another  band  of  recruits  stationed  on 
a  hill  or  in  the  valley  some  distance  off. 
Or  he  mav  listen  to  an  open-air  lecture  on 
some  phase  of  strategy  given  by  his  officers. 

LUSSONS    IN    MILITARY    STRATEGY 

In  the  afternoon  let  us  follow  John  on  a 
hike.  With  his  equipment  in  his  pack  and 
his  rifle  on  his  shoulder  he  is  taken  on  a 
walk,  a  short  distance  at  first  but  gradually 
increased  as  the  recruit  hardens,  resting  for 
ten  minutes  in  each  hour,  over  varying  ter- 
rain. Each  item  of  the  landscape  which 
holds  some  particular  military  value  is 
pointed  out  to  him.  Here  a  hill  from  whose 
side  the  enemy  might  pour  a  deadly  enfilad- 
ing fire  upon  troops  marching  along  a  road 
below;  here  a  good  place  for  troops  to  dig 
themselves  in;  there  a  strategic  place  for  a 
machine  gun;  down  the  road  a  cloud  of  dust 
King  low  indicates  the  presence  of  infantry; 
farther  along,  dust  slightl>'  off  the  ground 
probably  indicates  the  presence  of  cavalry; 
each  and  every  phase  is  applied  to  an  as- 
sumed situation,  and  the  problem  is  worked 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  recruit. 

Or  ma>'be  the  force  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  bodies — one  to  represent  the  attacking 
force,  the  other  the  defensive  force. 

The  latter,  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  former,  sets  out  to 
meet  it  and  give  battle.  An  advance  guard 
is  sent  ahead  with  its  scouts;  flanking  pa- 
trols are  established  to  prevent  surprise 
attacks  from  the  side,  and  the  main  body 
protected  just  as  it  would  be  under  regular 
conditions  of  warfare.  It  may  be  that  John 
forms  part  of  the  advance  guard  and  is  sent 
ahead  with  another  scout  to  discover  the 
enemy's  whereabouts.  Possibly  he  is  sur- 
prised and  captured  b\  the  enem>'.  or  he 
may  be  able  to  obtain  and  get  back  to 
his  own  commander  valuable  information 
concerning  the  enemy.     Anyway,  John  is 
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left  to  his  own  devices  and  resources.     He  he  is  marched  to  the  parade  ground,  where 

must  use  every  bit  of  knowledge  and  cun-  the  units  from  the  other  companies,  who  go 

ning  at  his  command,  for  the  safety  of  the  to  make  up  the  entire  guard,  are  formed  and 

entire  force  may  depend  upon   him.     This  inspected    by    the   adjutant.      After   guard 

responsibih'ty  bears  heavily  upon  him,  and  mount,  as  this  inspection  ceremonv  is  called, 

his    individuality    is    brought    strongly    to  the  guard   is  marched   to  the  guard   house 

the  front.  and  each  trooper  assigned  to  a  relief  and  a 

Once   every    ten    days   or   so   Jones   will  post.     Let  us  say  that  John  is  to  guard  post 

have  to  do  guard  duty.     This,  on  account  No.    3   on    the   second    relief   from   eight  to 

of  its  monotony,  is  generally  the  banc  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.     For  these  two 

the    private's    life,    although    it    entails    no  hours,  armed  with  his  rifle,  he  must  patrol 
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THE   TIDE   OF   IMMIGRATION    INTO   THE    UNITED   STATES   (182O-I915) 

Despite  efforts  to  direct  this  stream  of  humanity  into  the  country  the  great  majority  of  immigrants 
remain  in  the  cities,  where  they  live  in  communities  of  their  compatriots.  Universal  service  tends 
toward  a  quicker  Americanization  of  the  immigrant  boy 


physical  hardship.  The  camp  is  at  all 
times  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  an 
armed  guard  whose  duty  it  is  to  sec  that  no 
one  enters  without  having  proper  authority 
to  do  so  and  to  guard  against  a  surprise 
attack  by  the  enemy.  Each  member  of 
each  relief — and  there  are  three  reliefs,  the 
personnel  of  which  is  changed  every  twentv- 
four  hours — is  given  a  certain  strip  of  land 
surrounding  the  camp  which  he  has  to  pa- 
trol, "keeping  always  on  the  alert  and  ob- 
serving everything  that  takes  place  within 
sight  or  hearing."  He  is  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  camp  so  far  as 
guarding  that  strip  is  concerned. 

Suppose  that  one  day  John  Jones  is  noti- 
fied that  he  is  detailed  to  stand  guard. 
With  the  other  members  of  his  compan\' 
who  have  also  been  selected  for  guard  duty 


his  post,  seeing  that  all  is  well,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  he  is  relieved  by  the  number  cor- 
responding to  him  in  the  next — the  third — 
relief.  From  now  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  is  free  to  do  what  he  wishes, 
but  he  must  alwa>'s  stay  near  the  guard 
tent  ready  to  fall  in,  should  the  guard  be 
turned  out  for  an  emergency,  or  as  a  com- 
pliment to  a  designated  officer.  While  per- 
forming guard  dut\-  John  is  excused  from 
all  other  duties  and  is  generall>'  allowed  a 
respite  from  these  duties  the  next  day  also, 
although  the  old  guard — that  is,  the  guard 
that  has  just  come  off  duty — has  to  "police"" 
(tidy  up)  the  camp  before  being  dismissed. 
At  night  and  in  the  still  hours  of  the  morning 
the  guard  must  be  particularly  alert  and 
challenge  all  persons,  allowing  no  one  to 
pass  without  the  permission  of  the  corporal 
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of  the  guard.  And  woe  belide  the  untortun- 
ate  guard  if  drowsiness  should  overeome  tiim 
and  he  falls  asleep  on  his  post — one  of  the 
worst  offenses  in  the  military  calendar. 

On  other  days  John  may  be  detailed  as 
orderly  to  the  captain  or  some  other  otificer 
of  the  guard,  a  detail  much  sought  after,  as 
it  involves  no  unpleasant  work  but  chiefly 
consists  in  carrying  messages  between  of- 
ficers; or  John  may  be  detailed  to  aid  the 
cook — not  so  pleasant  but  of  value  in  giving 
him  an  insight  into  the  commissariat  and 
the  preparation  of  food  for  the  soldiers. 

THE    ARMY    RHSHRVE 

With  such  duties  as  these  will  John 
Jones's  time  be  occupied  fully  for  the  eleven 
months  of  his  militar\'  training.  Now  that 
he  has  performed  his  first  year  of  service 
faithfully  and  well,  what  becomes  of  him? 
Are  there  any  more  duties  which  he  has  to 
fulfil,  and  if  so  of  what  nature? 

He  is  now  at  liberty  to  continue  his  studies 
at  college  or  to  enter  business,  with  a  vast 
reserve  of  strength  to  draw  upon.  Or, 
should  his  inclinations  lead  him  that  way, 
he  can  continue  in  the  military  and  enter 
the  regular  army.  But  he  has  still  some 
service  to  fulfil — designed  merely  to  keep 
fresh  in  his  mind  the  lessons  learned  during 
his  year's  service.  John  is  now  automatic- 
ally enrolled  in  the  First  Reserve  for  four 
years  and  as  such  is  required  to  perform  one 
period  of  fifteen  days'  service  in  any  calen- 
dar year  for  two  years.  This  fifteen  days' 
service  is  also  required  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  but  for  a  period  of  three 
instead  of  two  years.  What  does  this  mean 
to  Jones?  If  he  has  entered  college  it 
means,  virtually  nothing,  for  all  colleges  give 
a  vacation  of  two  months  or  more  during 
the  summer,  in  which  season  this  period  of 
training  will  in  all  probability  be  held,  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the- weather  and  have 
the  training  out  of  doors.  If  John  is  in 
business  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  will 
have  a  vacation  of  a  fortnight  or  more  in 
summer  in  which  he  can  serve,  and  no  doubt 
the  majority  of  patriotic  firms  would  not 
object  to  giving  him  a  fortnight  for  the 
proper  protection'  of  his  country  and  in- 
cidentally of  themselves. 

Finally,  when  Jones's  four  years  in  the 
First  Reserve  are  over  he  passes  into  the 
Second  Reserve  for  sevens  years,:  where  he  is 


niA  subject  to  call  m  time  of  peace,  save 
only  in  such  extreme  cases  as  the  President 
decides  calls  for  mobilization  of  the  military 
f(jrces  of  the  Nation.  And  he  is  not  subject 
to  mobilization  at  the  call  of  the  governor  of 
any  state  for  strike  or  riot  duty,  with  its  con- 
sequent confusion  and  business  losses. 

Mil     OHKICfeRs'    RESERVE 

But  suppose  that  John  is  ambitious  and 
wishes  to  rise  abr>ve  the  ranks  of  the  en- 
listed men?  How  can  he  obtain  a  commis- 
sion? The  plan  of  the  General  Staff  makes 
provision  for  a  reserve  officers'  corps  to 
which  an)'  one,  save  an  officer  of  the  regular 
arm>  or  the  militia,  is  eligible.  With  his 
eleven  months'  training  John  will  have 
learned  a  great  deal  of  what  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  examination  for  a  second  lieu- 
tenancy or  even  a  captaincy.  Administra- 
tion, map  drawing,  and  a  few  other  matters, 
which  as  a  private  he  did  not  need  to  know, 
will  have  to  be  studied,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  personal  application  and  study.  As  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  reserve  corps, 
except  for  a  fortnight's  training  in  the 
summer,  John  is  not  subject  to  call  for  ser- 
vice in  time  of  peace,  but  he  must  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  prove  that  he  is  an  efficient 
and  able  commander. 

Such  is  the  life — its  duties  and  its  bene- 
fits, its  rewards  and  its  sacrifices — of  the 
boy  under  the  plan  of  Universal  Service. 

Will  such  a  s>'stem  make  u^  a  militaristic 
nation?  The  story  of  the  revolution  in 
Russia  supplies  the  complete  answer.  Under 
the  Romanoffs  the  arm\'  was  composed 
chiefly  of  paid  fighting  men.  who  spent  their 
lifetime  in  the  arm\'  making  soldier\'  a  pro- 
fession. When  it  came  to  suppressing  riots 
in  Petrograd  or  Moscow  these  mercenaries 
had  no  compunction  in  sla>ing  the  popula- 
tion, with  whom  the\'  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon. But  in  the  course  of  the  war  this 
professional  arm\'  was  annihilated  and  its 
place  filled  b\"  a  peasant  arm\'.  who  fought 
only  to  defend  their  fatherland  against  in- 
vasion. Consequentiv  when  called  upon  to" 
suppress  the  recent  revolt  against  the 
dynasty  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
joined  the  revolt,  sealing  the  fate  of  auto- 
crac\' in  Russia.  Militarism  cannot  flourish 
in  a  republic  where  the  will  of  the  people 
rules  and  the  military  is  always  subservient 
to  the  civil. 
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THE   DAWN  OF  FREEDOM 


IN  EUROPE,  democracy  began.  There 
its  last  great  battle  is  being  fought. 
There  its  first  battle  opened — Morgarten, 
in  Switzerland  (131 5),  liberty's  red  dawn 
■ — the  heady  fight  between  Austria,  to-day 
despotic,  and  three  Swiss  cantons,  no  larger 
than  counties,  still  to-day  free,  between 
Rudolph  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  three  peas- 
ant leaders. 

Morgarten  came  just  a  centur\'  after 
England's  Magna  Charta,  which  organized 
and  recognized  Liberty  through  Law,  on 
which  linglish  freedom  rests  wherever  Eng- 
lish is  spoken.  A  generation  later,  1347, 
Holland  won  its  first  freedom. 

lairope  seemed  thick-sown  with  coming 
freedom.  Iingland,  on  a  narrow  space  of 
about  the  size  of  New  York,  with  not 
more  than  i.ooo.cmk)  people,  had  begun  the 
democratic  institutions  which  in  seven 
hundred  vears  were  to  widen  and  broaden 


in  this  present  day  to  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion and  a  fourth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
globe,  all  in  one  form  and  another,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  representati\e  government. 

The  little  patches  of  white  on  the  map 
above  were  the  beacon-lights  of  the  future. 
How  much  of  these  lights  of  liberty,  lit  six 
centuries  ago,  were  to  flame,  to  flicker,  and 
to  fade?  The  city  states  of  ltal>  ;  the 
"fueros"  or  statute  laws  under  which  in  the 
Basque  and  Riscaxan  provinces  of  Spain, 
rugged,  isolated  mountain  communities,  had 
the  control  of  their  taxes  and  their  adminis- 
tration; the  free  cities  of  the  Hanscatic 
League,  trading  posts  and  cities,  working 
together,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck 
leading,  seventy  in  all,  even  Holland,  all.  tor  a 
season,  were  to  see  the  eclipse  of  Libert v 
before  her  conquests  began  again  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE  RETURN  OF   DESPOTISM 


THE  English-speaking  race  has  so 
steadily  grown  in  freedom  that  its 
sons  forget  how  narrow  was  the 
escape  of  England  and  Continental  F'urope 
from  despotism. 

Between  the  wresting  of  Constitutional 
rights  from  King  John  in  12 15,  the  Swiss 
and  Dutch  assertion  of  local  freedom,  a 
century  later,  and  the  wide  rule  of  more 
than  seventy  free  cities  over  the  coasts  of 
North  Europe  a  century  later,  widest  1347 
to  1370,  it  seemed  as  if  Italy  and  North 
Spain  were  to  extend  over  South  Europe 
the  freedom  begun  in  England  and  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  Continent.  In  two 
hundred  years  this  vision  had  vanished. 
When  the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated, 
1588,  nothing  remained  to  stay  universal 
despotism  but  thetossingbulwarksof  Drake's 
fleet  in  the  British  Channel  and  the  dikes 


of  Holland.  Philip  11,  who,  as  husband 
of  Queen  Mary,  had  held  royal  state  in 
England,  thirty  years  later  sent  his  fleet  to 
conquer  the  island.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Turkish  Sultan  held, 
and  the  Western,  the  Spanish  King,  despots 
both.  The  free  Italian  cities  were  subject 
or  controlled.  France  was  a  despotism. 
Germany,  divided  into  man\'  states,  was 
under  the  heel  of  the  Hapsburg  in  the  south, 
and  the  Hohenzollern  in  the  i\larch  of  Bran- 
denburg had  begun  the  personal  government 
which  in  our  da\'  dominates  ail  Germany 
and  central  Europe  from  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  to  the  /Egean. 

Of  organized  freedom  nothing  was  left 
but  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  the 
swamps  of  Holland,  and  England's  isle,  from 
which  last  was  to  come  the  seed-corn  of 
democracv  in  America. 
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THE  HIGH-TIDE  OF  AUTOCRACY 


WHEN  the  smoke  cleared  from  the 
battlefields  of  Napoleon  in  1815, 
the  purpose  and  plan  of  Philip  II, 
of  Spain,  to  make  a  world  of  people  ruled  by 
kings  of  divine  right  seemed  triumphant. 
Switzerland  alone  was  left  of  the  Continental 
liberties  of  the  past,  and  even  Switzerland 
had  been  conquered  first  b\'  French  troops 
and  later  by  a  Russo-Austrian  army  and, 
in  181 5,  had  opened  its  neutral  territorx-, 
at  the  behest  of  Vienna,  to  permit  an  allied 
force  to  invade  France.  Holland  had  its 
king  and  he  ruled  over  both  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  in 
September,  1815,  made  his  "  Hol\'  Alliance" 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Later  the  King  of  France  came 
in.  The  four  united  were  to  enforce  despot- 
ism over  tlurope  under  "Christian  princi- 
ples."    They  crushed  revolt  in  South  Ital>'. 


The\'  stifled  liberty  in  North  Italw  On  the 
sand)'  beach  of  Cadiz,  the  last  who  fought 
for  constitutional  liberty  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  driven  to  the  Atlantic  marge,  were 
shot  in  1823.  For  eight  \ears  a  common 
despotism  watched  boundaries  and  furnished 
armies  to  crush  revolt  wherever  it  came. 
Austria  did  the  work  in  Italy.  France 
crushed  Spain.  Russia  cowed  Poland  and, 
in  1849,  in  the  spirit  though  not  under  the 
terms  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  wiped  out  free- 
dom in  Hungar\'. 

The  smitten  light  of  liberty  came,  where 
men  least  expected,  in  the  subject  races  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  (ireece  rose,  and  .Mol- 
da\ia,  and  W'allachia,  now  Rumania,  in  1821. 

To  the  independence  of  Greece  and  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  there  succeeded  all 
the  changes  of  the  last  hundred  >ears,  cul- 
minating in  the  Republic  of  Russia. 
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BROAD   DAY   NEAR   FOR   LIBERTY 


IN  THIS  our  day,  for  the  first  hour  of  all 
its  history,  absolute  despotism  has  gone 
from  Europe.  The  lands  of  Europe  are 
divided  between  lands  of  constitutional 
freedom,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  control  the  army,  and  those  where  an 
imperial  head  commands  all  militar}'  forces 
and  decides  on  peace  and  war.  There  were, 
when  this  war  began,  four  European  states  of 
which  this  was  true:  Russia,  the  German 
Empire,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  To-day,  there  are  but  three. 
Russia  has  broken  away. 

Ancient  myth  and  son^  and  tale,  kmo  they 

pale, 
Before  this  wonder  oj  our  day 
When  the  cruel  rod  oj  War 
Blossoms  white  witk-righieous  law. 

So  the  map  of  Europe  is  now,  if  one  mark 
the  rising  tide  of  democracy,  white  in  four 


lands:  four  republics — Switzerland,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Russia — with  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
republic  in  all  but  name;  gray  in  the  lands 
where  a  popular  legislature  under  the  consti- 
tution controls  the  arms'  through  a  responsible 
ministry,  and  in  three  Empires — German)', 
Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey — under  the 
dark  of  a  military,  if  not  civil,  despotism, 
where  an  imperial  or  ro\  al  master  commands 
and  controls  the  arms-  praLticalI\  indepen- 
dent of  a  ministrv  responsible  not  to  him 
but  to  the  people. 

B)'  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  Greece 
is  at  present,  as  far  as  its  army  is  concerned, 
under  rosal  control,  though  by  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  practice  in  the  past  its  arms'  and 
its  civil  government  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  ministr\-  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  practice  and  in  a  measure  the  constitu- 
tions of  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  have 
given  the  royal  head  a  larger  authority. 
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io6  The  World's  Work 


im.   WORLD  AND    DKMOCRACY 

THI.  world,  like  luropc,  has  seen  ihc 
slcady  and  continuous  rise  of  the 
tide  of  democracy,  but  outside  of 
Furope  a  sharp  discrimination  has  to  be 
made  between  republics,  where  self-govern- 
ment in  fact  exists,  and  nominal  republics, 
where  the  forms  of  republican  institutions 
cloak  a  military  despotism,  seized  by  a  small 
armed  force,  very  far  from  being  a  modern 
army,  with  educated  officers  united,  but 
instead  the  hastily  fashioned  instrument  of 
military  dictators.  This  is  true  of  Latin 
America  over  all  its  extent,  modified  by 
more  stable  conditions  in, Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  Even  there,  no  score  of  years 
passes  without  an  appeal  to  arms  and  the 
close  approach  of  a  military  dictator — gen- 
erally, his  appearance.  A  republic  in  China 
cannot  mean  the  same  thing  even  as  a  re- 
public in  Russia,  much  less  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  world,  it  is  not  possible  to 
draw  lines  as  sharply  as  in  Europe  and  have 
the  lines  do  justice  to  all  concerned;  but  in 
the  world  the  same  advance  has  come  as  in 
Europe,  less  definitely  marked. 

From  a  world  where,  a  century  ago,  the 
English-speaking  world  alone  was  self- 
governing,  you  look  to  a  world  where  only 
central  Europe  and  the  despotism  of  Asia 
have  despotic  heads.  The  world  is  close  to 
freedom  for  all — unless  Germany's  Imperial 
Government  wins. 

The  possibility  of  the  triumph  of  auto- 
cracy ends  with  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  conflict.  Self-governing 
humanity  stands  as  a  whole  in  the  battle 
line  in  the  last  and  final  war  before  the  last 
and  final  peace.  This  is  the  vision  which 
comes  with  the  decision  of  the  American 
people  to  put  aside  peace  and  prosperit\'  for 
themselves  to  win  justice,  self-government, 
and  freedom  for  all  the  earth  and  all  the 
peoples  thereof. 
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[This  article,  like,  those  published  earlier,  is  compiled  from  "The  Life  of  James  J.  Hill," 
the  authorised  biography  which  is  to  be  published  this  month  in  two  volumes  in  its  complete 
form  as  an  elaborate  and  connected  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  great  Empire  Builder.] 


AS  A  young  man,  James  J.  Hill  had  a 
taste  for  politics.  Even  before  he 
controlled  an  inch  of  railroad  it  had 
.become  necessary  for  him  to  dip  into  po- 
litical struggles  to  save  something  for  the 
road  he  hoped  to  own.  Every  step  for- 
ward since  then  had  been  a  fight  against 
hostile  corporate  or  private  interests  in 
state  or  territorial  legislatures  and  at  Wash- 
ington, to  procure,  not  the  subsidies  which 
he  always  scorned,  but  the  right  to  go 
ahead.  One  of  his  bitterest  contests,  one 
that  threatened  for  a  time  to  hold  up  in- 
definitely his  transcontinental  line,  was  to 
secure  permission  to  cross  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Montana.  There  was  not  one  reason 
against  it,  except  that  a  refusal  would  help 
his  railroad  competitors.  It  was  inevitable 
that  such  a  man,  so  placed,  should  become  a 
personage  to  be  reckoned  with  in  political 
contests.  Naturally,  he  was  tremendously 
an  individualist.  All  his  thinking  put  him 
in  sympath)'  with  the  political  ideas  more 
nearly  represented  by  the  Democratic 
Party  than  by  an>'  other.  He  would  have 
laughed,  as  he  did  many  a  time,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  taking  ofiice,  but  he  was  consulted 
by  the  highest  authorities,  he  helped  liber- 
ally in  every  campaign,  and  more  than  once 
he  felt  that  vital  national  interests  were  in- 
volved in  the  success  of  his  part)'. 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  Mr.  Hill  had  been 
sizing  up  the  situation  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  I  le  had  written  earlier  in  the  year 
to  a  political  friend:  "Most  of  the  Dakota 
crowd  are  after  the  loaves  and  fishes,  regard- 
less of  sentiment:  but  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  territory  into  the  Democratic  column,  it 


will  be  by  having  good  men  in  responsible 
places,  and  none  others."  That  was  and 
remained  his  creed  as  to  ofTice-holding  in  a 
nutshell.  He  was  by  this  time  not  merely 
influential  in  the  Northwest  but,  because  of 
this  and  of  his  practical  sagacity,  was  con- 
sulted eagerly  and  with  not  a  little  deference 
b>'  the  East.  The  time  was  critical.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  to  be  the  candidate  of  a  party 
that  his  nomination  divided  between  wild 
enthusiasm  and  stern  disapproval;  and  no 
one  could  tell  how  far  the  disaffection  might 
go.  It  behooved  the  Democrats  to  go  softly. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  name  was  in  the  air.  No- 
body knew  very  much  about  him.  Mr.  Hill 
went  to  New  York  and  talked  with  Mr.  Til- 
den,  whom  he  knew  well.  They  had  great 
esteem  for  each  other. 

"What  about  this  man  Cleveland?"  was 
the  question  Mr.  Hill  had  to  ask. 

"  He  is  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Tilden.    "  I  le  is 
absolutel)'  honest,  is  not  afraid  of  ansthing." 

"  But  has  he  backbone?  " 

"Backbone!  He  has  so  much  that  it 
makes  his  stomach  stick  out  in  front." 

So  Mr.  Hill's  doubts  were  resolved;  he 
hurried  awa>'  to  talk  with  Henry  C.  Whitney 
and  Dan  Manning,  the  Democratic  giants 
of  those  days,  assured  them  that  the  North- 
west would  come  into  line,  and  then  tele- 
graphed his  friends  in  the  Northwest  to  gel 
busy  for  Clexeland.  His  support  contri- 
buted no  little  to  that  nomination  and  elec- 
tion; and  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Cleveland  later 
became  cK)se  personal  friends.  To  the  end 
of  Mr.  Hill's  life  there  was  no  name  that 
had  greater  power  to  stir  a  memor>  of  inter- 
est and  admiration;  no  man  out  of  all  his 
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wide  circle  of  acquaintanceship  to  whom 
he  gave  more  un(|ualified  and  whole- 
hi'arted  praise.  And  he  was  a  political  ad- 
\  iser  worth  having.  After  ('>hveland's  elec- 
tion tin-  p;i!ron;i^c  of  the  Northwest  was 
turned  over  suhslanliallv  to  two  men  in  St. 
I'aul  who  were  staunch  Democrats  and  good 
friends  of  Mr.  Hill.  One  of  them  was  the 
very  man  who,  tin  years  earlier,  when 
Mr.  Hill's  railroad  scheme  was  almost  a  jest, 
on  being  asked  how  he  was  one  morning, 
answered:  "1  had  no  sleep  last  night  at 
all.  That  Hill  talked  railways  at  me  all 
night." 

He  did  not  mince  matters  with  them. 
Here  is  what  he  wrote  to  one  of  them  in 
1885 — and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
was  no  interview,  not  for  publication  in 
any  way,  but  private  advice  which  had  to 
be  sincere  because,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Hill  could  be  quite  sure  that 
it  would  be  followed: 

1  find  any  number  of  men  going  to  Washington 
from  Dakota  with  long  petitions  for  places.  Most 
of  them  are  purely  on  the  hunt  for  office.  1  think 
the  only  way  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  finally 
control  the  political  majority  will  be  through  the 
appointment  of  good  and  reliable  men.  1  have 
been  overrun  with  petitions,  but  have  refused  to 
sign  for  the  simple  reason  that  up  to  this  time  not 
one  of  the  parlies  should  have  the  support  of  any 
honest  man. 

THE   BIRTH  OF  THE   "fREE  SILVER**   FALLACY 

The  United  States  furnished  a  soil 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
cheap  money  fallacy.  The  people  of  the 
country  had  never  made  a  study  of  fmance. 
To  ninety-nme  out  of  every  hundred  of 
them,  it  was  as  foreign  as  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. They  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  irredeemable  paper  money  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  in  1879,  was  carried  with  ditTi- 
culty;  and  then  the  law  fixed  permanentl}' 
at  ^346,000,000,  neither  more  nor  less,  the 
volume  of  the  "Greenbacks,"  as  these  legal 
tender  notes  were  called,  to  be  left  and  kept 
in  circulation.  Inflation,  the  boon  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  dream  of  the  great  debt- 
or class  in  this  new  country,  if  it  was  to  be 
accomplished,  must  find  some  other  medium. 
It  was  found  in  the  movement  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  into  legal  tender  dollars 
at  an  arbitrary  ratio  tixed  by  law  below  the 


commercial  ratio  of  the  two  metals  in  the 
market.  The  silver  dollar  had  not  been  in 
actual  circulation  since  1H53.  in  1873  it 
was  dro[)pcd  fr(jm  the  list  of  United  States 
coins. 

lifteen  t(j  twenty  years  later  the  situation 
was  different.  The  debtor  class,  increased 
now  by  the  opening  up  of  the  West  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  welcomed  any  measure  that 
might  give  them  a  specious  justification  for 
discharging  their  obligations  with  some- 
thing worth  less  than  what  they  had  prom- 
ised to  pay.  And  the  silver  production  of 
the  Western  states  had  gone  on  increasing. 
It  was  swelled  by  Colorado,  Nevada,  the 
Cocur  d'Alenes,  the  Black  Hills,  .Montana. 
Therefore,  silver,  as  measured  b)  other 
things,  continued  to  fall.  A  purchaser  at 
an  artificial  price  must  be  had  if  the  silver 
mining  industry  in  the  West  was  not  to 
collapse.  There  was  but  one  such  purchaser 
possible — the  Government.  Hence  a  for- 
midable coalition  between  big  mine  owners, 
debtors  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  ambi- 
tious politicians,  honest  theorists  led  cap- 
tive by  barren  and  unpractical  abstractions, 
and  a  host  of  men  too  ignorant  to  inform 
themselves,  too  impassioned  by  what  they 
heard  to  wish  even  to  know  the  truth.  The 
issue  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  soon 
to  become  a  dividing  line  of  parties  and  a 
test  of  the  economic  and  moral  worth  of  the 
American  people. 

Political  leaders  sought  to  frame  a  meas- 
ure of  assistance  which  would  pull  the  mine 
owner  out  of  one  hole  without  dropping  the 
country  into  another.  The  practical  fruit 
of  this  opportunism  was  the  passage,  in 
1890,  of  a  federal  law  requiring  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  purchase  not  less  than 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  each  month,  and 
to  pay  for  the  same  at  the  market  rate  in 
treasury  notes,  which  were  legal  tender 
and  redeemable  in  either  gold  or  silver  at 
the  Government's  option.  This  law  de- 
stroyed instead  of  restored  confidence,  it 
was  accepted  everywhere  as  the  first  step 
of  the  country  toward  the  silver  basis. 

In  March,  1889,  when  the  situation  was 
not  so  acute  as  it  became  after  the  passage 
of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  .Mr.  Hill  writes 
to  a  friend  in  the  Northwest : 

I  think  that  the  conditions  setting  in  now  are 
worse  in  many  respects  than  in  1873;  because 
larger  amounts  are  involved,  and  the  entire  coun- 
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try  is  sufTering.  Gold  is  being  shipped  rapidly 
to  Europe,  and,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been 
going  for  the  past  ten  weeks,  less  than  six  months 
would  put  gold  at  a  premium.  .  .  .  I  do  not 
want  to  unnecessarily  alarm  you,  but,  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  I  desire  to  tell  you  that  this  part 
of  the  country  has  to  "go  through  the  fire"  before 
it  will  start  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

THE    PANIC    OF    1893 

By  1893  financial  distress  came  in  like  a 
flood.  Mr.  Hill  was  ready  for  it.  His  per- 
sonal checks  for  ^2,000,000  were  given  to 
save  commercial  undertakings  in  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  the  Northwest  from  failure, 
on  account  of  inability  to  obtain  credit  even 
on  good  collateral,  and  to  keep  from  ruin 
hundreds  of  individuals,  rich  and  poor, 
who  thronged  not  only  his  business  office  but 
the  hall  of  his  home  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night,  beseeching  the  financial 
aid  which  alone  could  prevent  the  sweeping 
away  of  all  that  a  life  of  labor  and  saving  had 
got  together.  He  kept  the  railroad  company 
in  an  impregnable  position. 

The  monetary  conditions  of  the  countr}' 
had  become  desperate.  The  Silver  Purchase 
Act  depreciated  the  currency  monthly  and 
gave  promise  of  worse  to  come.  Public 
distrust,  acting  through  the  "endless  chain," 
drew  gold  steadily  from  the  treasury  and 
sent  it  abroad.  The  money  of  the  country 
kept  its  parity  with  gold  only  through  the 
sales  of  bonds  for  treasury  account.  This 
could  not  go  on  forever.  Everybody  felt 
the  blight  of  distrust  and  foreboding. 

President  Cleveland  had  b\'  this  time 
made  up  his  mind.  No  matter  what  the 
effect  might  be  upon  his  personal  fortune 
or  upon  his  party's  future,  the  country's 
safety  took  precedence.  He  determined  to 
use  not  only  the  full  strength  of  his  individ- 
ual relations  with  public  men,  but  the  whole 
power  of  his  office  to  force  through  a  repeal 
of  the  law  compelling  monthly  purchases  of 
silver  bullion.  He  did  not  underrate  the 
cost.  He  was  averse  to  disrupting  his 
party,  he  hated  the  thought  of  executive 
intervention  in  a  legislative  affair,  he 
loathed  the  use  of  patronage  to  influence 
votes.  All  these  feelings  he  thrust  into  the 
background  to  save  the  country  from  swiftly 
advancing  ruin.  In  a  letter  to  him  dated 
July  4.  1893,  Mr.  Hill  employs  the  great 
national  anniversary  to  express  warm  ap- 
proval of  his  course: 


Your  proclamation  calling  Congress  together 
on  the  7th  of  August,  and  the  reasons  given  there- 
for, have  met  with  the  most  unanimous  and 
hearty  approval  on  the  part  of  the  people  through- 
out this  section.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
timely. 

Mr.  Hill  believed,  at  bottom  in  the  ab- 
stract theory  of  bimetallism.  A  permanent 
ratio  between  the  metals,  fixed  by  an\'  one 
country's  law,  he  knew  to  be  an  impossibil- 
ity. He  was  always,  in  the  ten  years  of 
struggle  with  the  free  silver  "ghost  dancers," 
as  he  called  them,  and  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  inquiry  and  discussion  leading  up 
to  the  establishment  of  the  federal  reserve 
banking  system,  an  active  and  consistent 
friend  of  sound  money.  He  states  fully 
and  plainly  his  platform  on  the  money  ques- 
tion in  a  letter  written  in  the  summer  of 
1893  to  a  public  man  who  was  wavering 
between  his  duty  to  his  country  and  the 
demands  of  his  constituents  who  had  been 
swept  away  b\'  the  tide  (;f  Populism: 

The  silver  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  country  except 
Mexico,  and  I  certainly  would  be  glad  to  see  silver 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  as  money  all  over  the 
world;  but  tlie  United  States  cannot  buy  the  silver 
product,  simply  to  benefit  those  who  produce  it, 
any  more  than  they  can  buy  the  coal,  or  wheat, 
or  any  other  product  of  the  country;  and  any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  will  result  in  disaster,  not  only  to 
the  silver  interests,  but  to  all  other  interests  in  the 
land.  For  more  than  a  year  past  we  have  heard 
the  silver  men  say,  "Let  the  gold  go,  and  silver 
will  take  its  place!"  The  recent  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  India  has  shown  the  utter 
fallacy  of  such  ideas;  and  whenever  the  United 
States  Government  ceases  to  maintain  the  parity 
between  its  gold  and  silver  in  circulation,  a  silver 
dollar  will  pass  for  fifty  cents,  and  no  more;  while 
the  wheat,  corn,  oats,  meats,  cotton,  and  other 
articles  that  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  exports  will 
still  be  sold  on  a  gold  basis,  and  will  bring  no  more 
than  they  do  now.  There  can  be  no  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  silver  until  the  United 
States  is  on  a  gold  basis  with  the  other  n.-.tions, 
and  declares  to  the  world  that  it  has  the  ability 
to  provide  itself  with  sufllcient  gold  to  maintain 
its  pi^sition. 

During  this  whole  period  Mr.  Hill's  views 
of  men  and  measures  were  influenced  ma- 
teriallv  bN  this  issue,  which  had  come  to 
represent  to  him  not  only  an  economic  but  a 
moral  test.  He  sttK>d  by  ^^T.  Cleveland 
to  the  enil.     He  deplored  the  apostasy  of 
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I  he  parly  to  which  custom  and  natural 
disposition  had  attached  him.  He  had  no 
scorn  too  deep  for  the  man  who,  in  iH()6, 
by  securing  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  IVesidency  on  a  free  silver  platform, 
broke  the  last  tie  between  that  party  and  its 
ancient  faith,  lie  f(Hip;ht  that  candidacy 
with  all  the  means  at  his  command.  He 
made  common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  the 
free  silver  propaganda,  regardless  of  party 
alliliations,  I  ie  remained  a  convinced  Dem- 
ocrat at  heart,  but  spelled  the  word  with  a 
small  letter  as  often  as  with  a  capital. 
L'ntil  the  last  chaff  of  the  cheap  money  pre- 
tension had  been  threshed  out  of  the  party 
by  the  Hail  of  repeated  political  defeats,  he 
had  little  s\nipath\  for  it.  He  spoke,  he 
wrote,  he  contributed  funds  for  education 
in  sound  money  principles  everywhere,  but 
especially  throughout  the  wild-eyed  and 
wild-idead  communities  of  the  Northwest. 

J.    J.    H.    ON    HIS    EMPLOYEhS'    ACTIVITIES 

And  he  was  especially  severe  upon  any  at- 
tempt to  use  the  company  or  its  employees 
for  any  outside  or  ulterior  purpose.  In  1890 
he  received  complaints  that  an  employee 
had  been  running  political  caucuses  and 
otherwise  displaying  what  Mr.  Cleveland 
called  "pernicious  activity."  Instantly  a 
personal  order  went  from  headquarters  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  system,  in 
these  words: 

While  every  man  has  a  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases 
and  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  vote,  it  is  a  rule 
of  the  company  lh;it  no  foreman  will  be  permitted 
to  use  his  position  .   .   .  for  any  political  purpose. 

He  dealt  with  equal  severity  with  at- 
tempts to  use  a  connection  with  the  com- 
pany for  personal  financial  advantage. 
The  following  order,  given  that  year,  covers 
this  phase  of  the  relation  between  employer, 
employed,  and  the  public  interest: 

Since  my  return  from  the  West  1  have  under- 
stood that  a  number  of  men — some  of  whom  have 
been  in  our  employ — have  gone  into  prospective 
town-siting  on  the  line  of  the  road.  I  wish  you 
would  instruct  all  your  engineers,  and  through 
l!iem  your  men,  that  no  man  will  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  company's  service  who  is  mixed 
up  with  anything  of  the  kind.  And  further,  to 
avoid  their  making  a  success  of  any  such  ventures, 
let  me  now  instruct  you  that  no  stations  are  to  be 
located  where  they  have  bought  ground.  We  do 
not  desire  that  our  employees  shall  in  any  manner 


t.ikc  advantage  of  any  information  gotten  through 
their  service  with  the  company.  On  receipt  of 
this  I  wish  that  you  would  examine  your  own  office 
and  sec  if  any  one,  either  typewriter  oj)erators 
or  clerks,  has  had  access  to  copies  of  your  reports  to 
me,  and  find  out  if  they  are  in  any  manner  mixed 
up  in  any  of  these  deals.  //  there  is  a  shaduu  0/ 
iu<,pici()n  attached  to  them,  discharge  them  at  once. 
That  will  be  the  only  safe  a^urse  for  us  all  and  will 
set  a  grx)d  example  to  others  in  the  future. 

A  conductor  (jn  the  railroad  had  been  dis- 
charged for  a  violation  of  the  company's 
rules.  The  man  had  a  powerful  "pull," 
i  he  organization  behind  him  controlled 
votes.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  a  certain 
United  States  Senator  from  a  Northwestern 
state,  backed  up  by  two  members  of  the 
Bench,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hill  a  request  for 
his  reinstatement.  In  view  of  the  relation 
of  legislative  and  judicial  authority  to  rail- 
road control  at  the  time,  it  was  a  petition 
to  be  granted  if  possible;  and  if  not,  to  be 
handled  most  tenderly  and  apologetically. 
Mr.  Hill's  reply  follows: 

1  desire  to  say  that  we  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  lives  and  property  committed  to 
our  care.  The  responsibility  is  a  heavy  one  and  we 
cannot  discharge  it  by  retaining  undesirable  train- 
men in  our  employ.  1  am  surprised  that  these 
Judges  should  so  far  lower  themselves  as  to  make 
their  request.  They  certainly  should  know  better. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  make  it  a  rule  that 
where  a  trainman,  who  is  discharged  for  cause, 
seeks  reinstatement  through  any  judicial,  political, 
or  other  pull,  he  has  destroyed  all  chance  for  re- 
employment with  this  company. 

I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  for  you  person- 
ally, as  you  well  know,  but  you  would  be  the  last 
one  to  ask  me  to  destroy  the  discipline  in  our  or- 
ganization. You  are  at  liberty  to  send  this  to 
either  or  both  of  the  Judges,  and  1  hope  they  ^^^ll 
know  better  next  time.  We  have  difficulty  enough 
in  securing  good  men,  and  this  diftkulty  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  we  paid  any  attention  to  such 
requests,  even  from  the  Bench. 

CANADIAN    RECIPROCITY 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  reci- 
procity between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  His  connection  with  one  by  birth 
and  with  the  other  by  allegiance,  and  the 
management  of  a  railroad  s\stem  carr\'ing 
passengers  and  freight  that  zigzagged  back 
and  forth  across  the  international  boundary 
for  some  thousands  of  miles,  made  an\'  other 
doctrine    unthinkable.     A    believer    in    the 
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gfncral  theory  of  free  trade,  it  seemed  to 
him  most  stupid  of  all  to  build  a  wall  be- 
tween the  big  growing  communities  of 
North  America.  As  a  plain  business  propo- 
sition he  could  not  brook  the  folly  of  ob- 
structing commercial  intercourse  with  a 
country  that  was  not  only  a  neighbor  and 
economically  in  circumstances  like  oUr  own, 
but  also  one  of  our  best  customers,  tven 
when  the  reciprocity  idea  was- unpopular,  he 
proclaimed  it  boldly.  Jn  1906,  he  urged 
such  a  policy  before  the  Merchants'  Club 
of  Chicago,  Two  years  later  he  pleaded 
for  it,  as  a  step  toward  free  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  gave 
the  same  message  in  Winnipeg,  in  1909, 
when  the  Canadian  Club  entertained  him 
and  Lord  Strathcona.  He  repeated  and 
enlarged  upon  it  xjt  the  Canadian  banquet 
in  New  York  City  in  19 10.  Probably  no 
single  cause  contributed  so  much  as  did 
his  clTorts  to  its  fmal  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  and  the  passage  of  a  reci- 
procity act  during  the  administration  of 
President  Taft. 

By  an  ironic  turn  of  events  it  was  Canada 
that  now  refused  to  grace  the  wedding  feast. 
Mr.  HilJ  never  ceased  to  believe  that  both 
countries  would  come  to  their  senses,  and 
that  eventually  trade  would  be  as  free  be- 
tween Manitoba  and  Minnesota  as  between 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.     Below  this  was 


Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  general  move- 
ment among  the  nations  in  favor  of  peace,  those 
whose  mother  tongue  is  English  will  never  agaio 
take  up  arms  against  one  another. 

.Most  cordially  was  his  feeling  recipro- 
cated. Canadians  could  scarcely  have  been 
prouder  of  him  if  the  tie  of  citizenship  had 
been  added  to  that  of  birth. 

He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  subject 
of  monetary  reform.  He  had  fought  de- 
lusion and  dishonesty  in  currency  legisla- 
tion, tooth  and  nail,  all  his  life.  He  studied 
the  Aldrich  plan  thoroughly.  He  objected 
to  it  because  it  opened  the  wa\'  to  a  possible 
political  control.  After  it  had  been  side- 
tracked, he  prepared  by  request  a  tentative 
but  comprehensive  plan  of  his  owti.  It  was 
drawn  on  sound  principles  and  scientific 
lines.  It  divided  the  country  into  districts 
whose  central  banks  should  be  conducted 
by  men  selected  by  all  the  banks  of  the  dis- 
trict; but  the  votes  were  to  be  cast  not  in 
the  ratio  of  capital  stock  but  by  a  s>stem  of 
proportional  representation,  so  that  a  few 
large  banks  ^ould  never  secure  control. 
One  of  its  best  characteristics,  which  nobody 
dared  to  reproduce,  was  the  substitution  of 
reserve  notes  for  the  greenbacks,  so  that  this 
smoldering  firebrand  might  never  again 
threaten  a  conflagration,  when  Mown  upon 
by  the  breath  of  commercial  disaster  and 
public  illusion. 

When   the  federal   reserve  svstem   in  its 


his  deep  consciousness  of  fraternity  between      present  form  was  adopted,  though  in  several 

important  respects  he  disapproved  it,  he 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to 
make  it  a  success.  This  was  characteristic. 
When  he  fought,  he  put  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  into  the  blow.  When  the  fight  was 
over,  he  did  not  sulk  or  grouch.  He  began 
to  make  the  best  of  things  and  to  shape, 
with  such  instruments  as  remained,  the 
public  conduct   to  the  public  good. 

"iHt    COST    OF    HJGH    LIVI.NC" 

Fxasperated  equallv.  about  this  time,  by 
the  reckless  extravagance  and  displav  of  the 
big  cities  and  their  copyists,  and  by  the  per- 
sistent wail  over  high  prices,  he  coined  an 
epigram  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
all  over  the  country  and  brought  homo  an 
unwelcome  truth  to  unwilling  minds:  "The 
trouble  with  the  country  just  now  is  not  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but  the  cost  of  high 
living." 


the  United  States, Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Dominion  Government  gave  a  banquet 
on  June  13,  1913,  to  delegates  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Bankers' 
Association  at  Ottawa.     Mr.  Hill  said: 

The  people  of  the  two  countries,  close  kin  by 
blood,  inheritors  of  a  common  tradiuon  and 
charged  with  a  like  mission  in  the  world,  should 
not  misunderstand  each  other.  There  is  no 
jiroper  place  for  jealousy  or  hostility  between 
them.  Though  we  live  each  under  his  own  flag, 
it  is  fitting  that,  in  the  unknown  procession  of 
human  events,  two  countries  that  now  dominate 
the  interests  and  the  progress  of  this  continent 
should  be  the  leaders  of  the  new  world  in  cxtiry- 
thing  that  stands  for  the  prosperity  and  the  peace 
of  mankind. 

In    connection    with  the    celebration    of 

the  centennary  of  the  conclusion  of  peace 

between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  he  said: 
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No  public  event  of  his  lon^  life  slirrcd 
him  more  deeply  or  held  him  by  an  intenser 
tonlinuing  interest  than  the  outbreak  and 
changing  fortunes  of  the  Huropean  War. 
'!  here  could  never  be  any  (|Uislion  where  his 
sympathies  would  lie.  Approving  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral,  he 
was  personally,  heart  and  soul,  with  the 
cause  of  the  Allies,  lie  studied  intently 
every  issue  growing  oul  of  the  war  that 
might  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  United 
Slates.  He  never  showed  more  creative 
imagination  or  more  cogent  reasoning  than 
when  he  discussed  the  probabilities  of  an 
unprecedented  situation  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

He  opposed  a  federal  merchant  marine,  on 
the  ground  that  it  tended  to  involve  this 
country  with  the  belligerents,  and  also  inevi- 
lablv  must  drive  pri\ate  enterprise  out  of  the 
shipping  business.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
urged  government  insurance  of  shipping 
as  the  only  polic\'  that  could  meet  the 
emergency,  keep  our  Hag  upon  the  seas,  and 
assure  the  carriage  of  our  products  destined 
for  European  markets. 

His  greatest  service  in  this  connection, 
however,  was  the  probably  decisive  effect 
of  his  approval  of  the  first  Anglo-French 
loan.  He  gave  prompt  utterance  to  his 
opinions  and  went  to  New  York,  by  request, 
to  lend  to  this  transaction  his  clear  ideas  and 
his  decisive  influence.  He  spoke  just  as 
simply  and  convincingly  as  he  was  wont  to 
before  the  Northwestern  farmers.  He  said 
that  England  and  France  did  not  need  to 
get  this  money  and  credit  half  as  much  as 
the  United  States  needed  to  give  it  to  them. 
Look  at  our  own  situation  if  we  refused!  We 
were  producing  foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
articles,  crude  oil  and  cotton,  that  we  must 
sell  outside  of  this  country.  If  we  could  not 
sell  them,  our  own  producers  would  be 
ruined.  We  could  not  sell  them  without  a 
buyer.  The  financial  necessities  of  the 
only  countries  that  could  take  these  commo- 
dities off  our  hands — because  they  alone  had 
control  of  the  ocean — and  the  growing  de- 
moralization of  exchange,  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  buv  unless  thev  could  draw 


against  cash  or  credit  on  this  side.  It  was  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff  to  .Mr.  Hill  that  we 
should  have  had  to  offer  such  a  loan,  for 
our  own  salvation,  if  it  had  not  been  asked 
for.  He  pointed  out  that  no  money  would 
go  out  of  this  country.  It  would  stay,  so 
that  drafts  in  payment  for  supplies  fur- 
nishid   c(juld   be   made   against   it. 

From  the  first,  he  followed  every  develop- 
ment of  the  war,  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the 
counting-room,  like  one  whose  own  fortune 
and  count rv  are  at  stake.  He  read  everv 
line  of  news  about  it.  He  stopped  to  glance 
at  every  bulletin.  He  would  open  the  big 
atlas  in  his  office,  trace  the  da>  's  operations 
with  the  point  of  his  pencil,  locate  the  spot 
in  Asia  Minor  which  the  Russians  had 
reached  and  the  probable  next  stage  of  their 
advance,  argue  the  possibility  of  a  circuit 
by  land  from  Gallipoli  to  Constantinople 
as  a  quick  means  of  forcing  the  Dardanelles. 
Here,  however,  as  in  considering  the  war 
loan,  as  in  everything,  his  first  thought 
and  his  final  thought  were  for  his  countrs . 

He  showed  what  course  this  countr\-  ought 
to  follow,  and  what  fate  hung  upon  its  wis- 
dom or  its  folly  when  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  should  have  ceased.  The  last 
article  by  him  printed  in  pamphlet  form  was 
entitled  "Preparedness  for  Peace."  Here  is 
his  main  conclusion : 

The  question  of  economic  preparedness  is, 
then,  for  us,  mainly  a  question  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  first  and  greatest  need- of  this  country  in  the 
coming  era  is  payrolls;  payrolls  for  all  those  at 
work;  for  those  whose  occupation  will  be  inter- 
rupted, and  for  those  others  who  will  come  again 
into  active  competition  with  the  men  who  lay 
down  the  rifle  to  go  back  to  the  factory,  the  mine, 
and  the  farm.  If  the  black  shadow  which  the 
war  has  cast  upon  the  future  generations  of  Eu- 
rope is  not  to  darken  our  national  life  also,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  these  new  conditions  not 
with  political  oratory,  but  with  the  economic 
weaf)ons  by  which  alone  they  can  be  mastered. 

Not  b\'  any  legerdemain  at  Washington, 
not  by  protective  tariffs  or  anti-dumping 
laws  or  any  other  hocus-pocus,  did  he  believe 
that  we  could  save  ourselves  and  keep  our 
leadership  in  an  untried,  remade  world. 
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The  "Gnome"  Engine  Comes  to  America 

ONE  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane  abroad  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  rotary  aviation  engine  known  as  the 
Gnome,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  all 
scout  and  pursuit  'planes.  These  engines  up  to  a 
short  time  ago  were  manufactured  only  in  Europe 
and  consequently  few  airplanes  in  America  had 
them.     Recently,  however,  an  American  firm  In 


\ 


the  East  has  manufactured 
several  hundred  for  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  which  have  "  — ■■' 
proved  so  successful  that  loo 
more  are  now  being  manufactured  for  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Gnome  engine  is  loo 
horse-power,  and  its  propeller  makes  approximately 
1,200  revolutions  a  minute.  It  has  nine  inter- 
changeable cylinders  which  revolve  about  a  sta- 
tionary shaft. 


MAKING  THE  AUTOMOBILE  HELP  ON  THE  FARM 
A  device  which  employs  the  motor  car  for  oixratinR  threshinR  machines,  shelhng  com.  churning  butter,  and 

performing  other  duties 
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A  STAIRWAY— 
The  position  of  the  movable  stairway  after  it  has  been 
let  down   from   its  panel   in   the  ceiling  into  the  room 
below 

A  Mechanical  Farm  Helper 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  World's  Work  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  device  for  aiding  the 
farmer  in  his  daily  tasks  which  could  be  fastened  to 
the  front  of  an  automobile.  On  page  1 13  is  a  device 
of  the  same  nature,  which  runs  the  threshing  ma- 
chine, shells  corn,  churns  butter,  etc.,  but  which 
obtains  its  power  from  the  rear  wheels  of  an 
automobile.  The  device  consists  of  an  iron 
framework  upon  which  the  auto  is  backed  so  that 
the  wheels  of  the  device,  which  operate  the  pulleys, 
are  in  contact  and  revolved  by  the  drive  wheels 
of  the  motor  car. 


A  Disappearing  Stairway 

AN  INGENIOUS  stairway  that  folds  back  out 
of  the  way  when  not  in  use  is  being  installed 
in  many  homes  where,  owing  to  a  lack  of  space,  a 
permanent  stairway  would  be  inconvenient.  For 
reaching  the  attic  or  for  access  to  a  room  which, 


though  necessary,  is  so  little  in  use  as  to  render  a 
stationary  stairway  unnecessary,  ihe  folding  stair- 
way is  a  most  useful  adjunct.  An  opening  is 
made  in  the  fUxirof  the  rrxjm  to  which  the  stairway 
is  to  lead.  A  panel  fits  snugly  into  this  aperture 
and  is  the  only  part  visible  in  the  r(xjm  below 
when  the  stairway  is  folded  back  lo  let  down 
the  stairs  a  person  in  the  lower  rrxjm  has  merely 
to  pull  a  chain  which  releases  the  catch  in  the 
panel.  I  he  panel  opens  slowly  and  the  stairs  roll 
smfK)thly  down,  held  in  check  by  counter  balances, 
until  they  reach  the  floor.  The  operation  of 
folding  back  the  stairway  is  equally  simple,  only 
the  slightest  pressure  being  necessary  to  roll  the 
stairs  back  u}x>n  the  panel,  which  is  then  automati- 
cally lifted  up  into  the  ceiling. 


Regulating  the  Furnace  by  Clock-work 

THOUGH  systems  for  regulating  the  furnace 
automatically  are  not  new,  an  ingenious 
scheme  has  recently  been  devised  for  adjusting 
the  furnace  by  means  of  an  alarm  clock.  In  this 
system  the  alarm  clock  is  fastened  to  the  wall, 
close  to  the  furnace.  Near  the  alarm  clock  is  set 
a  lever  with  a  strong  spring  at  one  end  which  is 
held  down  by  the  alarm  key.  M  each  end  of 
the  lever  are  fastened  cords  which  by  pulleys  regu- 
late the  draft,  the  damper,  and  the  fire  door. 
Suppose  the  alarm  is  set  for  5  .\.s\.  One  cord 
holds  open  the  damper,  another  cord  keeps  open 
the  fire  door,  by  means  of  a  notched  stick,  so  that 


STARTING  THE  FURNACE— 
The  alarm  clock  on  the  wall  near  the  furnace  controls 
a  lever  to  which  are  attached  cords  for  regulating  the 
furnace  fire 
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the  fire  will  not  burn  too  quickly  at  night,  and  a 
third  is  fastened  to  the  ash  pit  door,  which  is 
closed.  Promptly  at  five  the  alarm  goes  off. 
The  key  on  the  back  of  the  clock,  revolving,  re- 
leases the  lever,  which  springs  up,  loosening  the 
cord  on  one  end  so  the  damper  on  the  flue  drops. 
At  the  same  time  the  notched  stick  holding  open 
the  fire  door  is  jerked  out  of  place  by  the  pull  of 
the  cord  which  has  been  fastened  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lever,  and  the  door  swings  shut  while  this 
pull  on  the  lower  cord  serves  to  swing  open  the 
ash  pit  d(K)r,  allowing  a  draft  of  air  to  enter, 
sufficient  to  start  up  the  smouldering  fire. 


Apparatus  for  Determining  the  Test 
Weight  of  Grain 

THE  farmers  of  the  Western  states,  it  is  said, 
have  been  losing  a  great  deal  of  money 
through  the  inaccuracies  in  weighing  grain  when 
it  is  shipped  to  the  market,  so  an  apparatus  for 
obtaining  the  weight  per  bushel  of  grain  was 
devised  to  standardize  the  method  of  determining 
the  test  weights  and  reduce  the  personal  error 
to  a  minimum  in  making  the  test.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  two  parts:  (i)  The  stand,  with  the 
hopper  and  overflow  pan,  and  (2)  the  test  kettle, 
with  a  special  beam,  in  testing  grain  the  hopper 
is  filled  with  the  grain  and  the  valve  at  the  bottom 
is  opened,  allowing  the  grain  to  fill  the  test  kettle 
until  it  overflows.  The  hopper  arm  is  swung 
out  of  the  way  to  the   left.     The   excess  grain 


—WHICH   DISAPPE.ARS 

The  stairway  about  to  be  folded  up.     The  only  indication 
oi  its  presence  will  be  a  p>anel  in  the  ceiling 


from  the  top  of  the  test  kettle  is  struck  off  with 
three  zigzag  motions  of  the  special  stroker.  The 
beam  arm  is  brought  into  its  fo^^^ard  position. 
After  hooking  the  test  kettle  to  the  short  arm  of 
the  special  scale-beam,  the  poise  on  the  lower  beam 
must  be  placed  at  one  of  the  graduations  showing 
a  weight  lower  than  the  sample  is  exp>ected  to 
weigh,  and  the  operation  is  completed  by  moving 
the  poise  on  the  upper  bar  to  a  point  necessary 
to  make  the  beam  balance. 


—WITH  AN  ALARM  CLOCK 
When  the  alarm  Rot^s  oil,  the  levor  is  sprunR,  rcloasinR 
cords    which    close    certain    damjiers    and    open    others, 
starting  up  the  lire  in  the  furnace 


Combined  File  and  Table 

FOR  the  convenience  of  draughtsmen,  a  file 
for  holding  drawings  has  been  combined 
with  a  drawing  table  which  saves  much  time  and 
labor  in  walking  to  and  fro  between  the  two.  The 
drawing  table  folds  back  into  the  front  panel  of 
the  file  and  need  only  be  let  down  when  needed. 
Ihe  file  contains  twenty  ptvkets,  and  when  a 
draughtsman  has  finished  making  his  dra>Mng 
on  the  table  he  needs  only  to  slip  it  into  one  of  the 
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A  (iRAIN  Tr:STIN(i   DEVICE 

To  standardize  the  mclhod  of  dt^tcrmininK  the  lest 
woiunt  of  Krain  and  lo  reduce  the  personal  error  in  mak- 
ing the  te?t 

pockets,   without   having  to  carry   it   to  a   more 
distant  file. 


A  Novel  Surfacing  Machine 

FOR  surfacing  counters,    desks,  tables,  chairs, 
or  other  furniture,  there  is  now  manufactured 
a  unique  Httle  machine  that  is  easily  handled  and 


>\(n-s  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly,  it  con- 
sists of  a  roller  attached  to  a  small  electric  motor 
which  can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary  electric 
lamp  socket  and  is  mounted  upon  small  wooden 
wheels.  I  he  surfacer  is  of  cylinder  construction, 
IS  this  works  most  rapidly  on  wfxxl  surfaces,  and 
is  made  from  a  steel  shell,  carefully  balanced  for 
a  high  speed  for  perfect  finishing.  I  he  roller 
IS  covered  with  felt,  which  acts  as  a  cushion  for  the 
sandpaper  that  is  bound  around  it. 


A  COMBINATION  FILE  AND  TABLE 

The   front   panel  of  the   file  for  holding  drawings  can 

be  converted  into  a  table  by  letting  down  two  legs 


FOR  POLISHING  FURNITURE 
An  easily  handled  electric  surfacing  machine  that  polishes  counters,  desks,  chairs,  or  other  furniture  in  a  short  time 
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ARTHUR  W.  PAGE,  Editor 
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MARSHAL  JOSEPH  JOFFRE 


THE  MILITARY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FRENCH  COMMISSION,  WHO  L  RGED  STRONGLY  THAT 
AN  ARMY  SHOULD  BE  SENT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  FIRING  LINE  TO  "HASTEN  THE 
END  OF  THE  WAR" 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  calmness  that  pervaded  all  our 
arrangements  for  getting  our  troops 
into  actual  combat  in  this  war  was 
rudely  broken  by  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Joffre.  He  did  not  minimize  the  necessity 
of  food,  munitions,  and  ships,  nor  did  he 
minimize  the  importance  of  men. 

The  necessities  of  the  situation  began 
to  come  home  to  us  with  the  arrival  of  the 
British  and  French  missions.  Despite  their 
evident  desire  not  to  seem  to  meddle  in  our 
affairs,  the  impression  became  abundantly 
plain  that  there  was  ample  opportunit}', 
urgent  necessity,  for  us  to  get  into  the  war 
with  all  the  vigor  that  we  possess.  Their 
coming  dispelled  the  notion  that  the  war  was 
all  but  won  and  that  we  should  not  reall\' 
get  into  it  except  with  money  and  food. 
The  increased  actixitv  of  the  submarines 
and  the  reports  of  militar\'  conditions  in 
Russia  that  might  mean  a  dangerous  reverse 
lent  weight  to  the  serious  messages  of  Bal- 
four, Bridges,  Viviani,  and  Jotfre. 

Though  we  declared  that  war  existed  on 
April  6th,  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
war  reall\'  began  in  the  first  week  of  .\la\. 
The  feeling  that  the  distress  in  Austria  and 
the  unrest  in  (jermany,  the  Allied  offensive 
on  the  western  front  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  in  Mesopotamia,  meant  the  speedy 
end  of  the  war  gave  way  to  a  realization  that 
the  war  might  last  a  long  time  \el  and  that 
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we  must  face  it  as  a  long  war  and  be  read\' 
to  see  it  through  on  that  basis. 

War  econom\',  war  taxes,  war  conditions 
of  business,  men  at  the  front  and  more  men 
to  follow — these  things  began  to  be  actuali- 
ties and  not  merels'  academic  discussions. 
The  coming  of  the  British  and  French  com- 
missions made  almost  as  much  of  a  change 
in  the  American  attitude  as  did  the  declara- 
tion of  war  itself.  Thex  turned  a  light  upon 
the  problem  that  put  iron  for  a  long  struggle 
into  the  souls  of  men  who  had  not  seen  what 
the  road  might  be  ahead. 

These  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  \  isited 
us  came  primaril\'  to  serve  their  own  coun- 
tries and  the  great  cause  for  which  their 
countries  fight.  But  lhe\-  have  served  us 
even  more  than  the\  ha\e  served  EngLnd 
and  France.  This  is  our  war.  and  these  men 
ha\e  helped  us  tremendouslv  to  get  the 
measure  of  this  war  of  ours.  The\-  have 
told  us  how  the\  miscalculated  it.  the\  have 
let  us  see  that  we,  too.  were  miscalculating 
it,  and  the\'  have  thereb\-  given  us  invalua- 
ble aid  in  meeting  the  problem  successfull\ . 
1-or  this  wo  thank  them  and  thank  them 
heart  il\. 

We  realize  that  we  must  put  into  the  strug- 
gle not  onl\  our  utmost  effort  but  also  our 
utmost  speed.  And  there  is  no  danger  of 
doing  tiK)  much.  We  must  trust,  not  to  the 
enem\  s  weaknesses,  but  to  our  own  strength. 
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GENERAL  PHILLIPE  PETAIN 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  VERDUN,  WHO  WAS  RECENTLY  RESTORED  TO  ACTIVE  SERVICE  IN 
THE  FIELD  WHEN  HE  WAS  APPOINTED  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMIES 
OPERATING    ON    THE    FRENCH    FRONT 


C'i)p\  11)^1)1    h\     Intttii.ifiiiii.ll    Film    Service 


M.    R\i\E  \  I\IAN1 


FORMF.RL\  I'RtMIER  AND  NOW  MINlSTfcR  Oh  Jl  STICE  OF  FRANCE.  WHO  HEADED  THE 
FRENCH  COMMISSION  TO  THE  INITED  STATES  TO  HELP  FORML  LATE  THE  PLANS  BY  WHICH 
AMERICA  MAY    BEST  AID  HER  ALLIES   IN   THE   STRLCiGLE   FOR  DEMOCRACY 
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THE   RIGHT    HONORABLE   ARTHUR  J.   BALFOUR 

THE  BRITISH  FORHIC.N  SECRHTARV  AND  CHIEF  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WHICH  LAID  BEFORE  THE  GOVERNMENT  AT  WASHINGTON  THE  ALLIES'  NEEDS 
IN  MEN,  MONEY,  AND  ESPECIALLY  IN  SHIPS 


GENERAL  G.   T.   M 
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BRIDGES 


IT  IS  THE  GRbATEST  WISH  OF  MY  LIFE,  SAID  GENERAL  BRIDGES  OF  THE  BRITISH  COM- 
MISSION AT  A  BANQUET  IN  NEW  YORK  RECENTLY,  "  TO  SEE  THE  MANHOOD  OF  YOUR  NATION 
FIGHTING  SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER  WITH  THEIR  ALLIES" 


OUR  NEWEST   POSSESSION 

RAISING  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  OVER  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  ON  MARCH  3  I  ST.  THESE 
ISLANDS  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA,  WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  BOL  GHT  FROM  DENMARK  FOR 
23  MILLION  DOLLARS,  ARE  NOW  THE  EASTERNMOST  FRONTIER  OF  AMERICA 
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Our  Need  of   Responsible  Govern- 
ment 

THE  distinguished  foreigners  who 
have  recently  visited  the  United 
States  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  more  than  a  powerful  nation  sud- 
denly assembling  ail  its  resources  for  war. 
They  have  had  a  splendid  chance  to  watch 
the  American  political  system  in  complete 
operation.  Recent  events  have  disclosed, 
as  they  have  seldom  been  disclosed,  all  the 
weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strength  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  party  organizations. 
TJiere  are  those  who  believe  that  America's 
participation  in  the  war  will  bring  in  great 
spiritual  and  material  gains.  Certainly 
this  crisis  has  already  graphically  portrayed 
changes  in  our  Congressional  organization 
which  are  essential  to  orderly  and  efficient 
government. 

The  great  drawback  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, as  the  World's  Work  has  pointed  out 
repeatedly  in  recent  years,  is  that  it  gives 
little  opportunity  for  responsible  party 
government.  Government  by  parties  is 
our  Anglo-Saxon  heritage;  it  is  the  method 
along  which  both  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can mind  instinctively  works.  The  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution  evidently 
aimed  to  eliminate  party  government,  re- 
garding it  as  an  evil  thing,  incompatible  with 
the  democratic  ideal.  With  this  idea  they 
framed  a  constitution  which  made  no  provi- 
sion for  party  government.  But  the  fathers 
could  not  destroy  a  racial  political  instinct, 
and  hardly  had  the  new  government  started 
before  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  in  obedi- 
ence to  natural  law,  began  to  divide  into 
two  great  parties.  Our  political  history 
for  more  than  a  century  thus  represents 
party  government  working  with  a  rigid  con- 
stitution which  ignores  party  organization. 
Under  this  system  we  can  have  a  President 
of  one  party  and  a  Congress  of  another;  we 
have  the  Presidential  Cabinet,  which  has  no 
immediate  responsibility  for  legislation; 
and  we  have  law-making  chambers  that 
may  be  harmonious  parts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  which,  as  we  have  recently 
seen,  may  frequently  work  at  cross  purposes 
with  it.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  a  dcfmite 
administrative  programme,  backed  by  a  uni- 
fied party  and  controlled  by  a  definite,  able 
leadership. 


In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  responsi- 
ble party  government. 

This  explains  the  spectacle  Washington 
has  presented  in  recent  months.  The 
Democratic  leader  in  the  House  has  been 
Mr.  Kitchin,  who  has  mainly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's programme.  Under  a  properly 
working  parliamentary  system  a  leader 
who  found  himself  called  upon  to  oppose  the 
party  programme  would  promptly  resign. 
But  Mr.  Kitchin  has  tenaciously  used  his 
office  to  oppose  his  party's  will.  Another 
great  party  post  in  the  United  States  is  the 
speakership  of  the  House,  and  here  again 
w€  find  Mr.  Clark,  not  endorsing  his  party's 
policy,  but  stubbornly  opposing  it.  Our 
party  leaders,  the  men  who  have  charge  of 
the  part>'s  policy  in  both  chambers,  are 
the  chairmen  of  committees.  But  the 
Washington  crisis  found  nearly  all  the 
important  committee  chairmen  opposing 
their  own  President  and  the  programme 
of  their  party  associates.  Senator  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, voted  against  the  declaration  of 
war.  Mr.  Dent,  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  fought  the  Administra- 
tion's conscription  bill,  so  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  presented  the  anomaly  of  a 
Republican  piloting  this  great  Administra- 
tion measure  to  victory.  Fortunately,  the 
whole  proceeding  had  one  redeeming  aspect. 
There  is  one  agency,  under  the  American 
system,  which  can  represent  the  popular 
will  and  which  can  obtain  definitely  party 
action.  That  is  the  President.  Recent 
events  have  demonstrated  once  more  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Presidential  lead- 
ership. Seldom  in  our  history  has  the  Presi- 
dent loomed  so  conspicuously  as  the  one 
department  of  our  government  through 
which  the  people's  will  really  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  Government. 

The  Congressional  Committee  ssstem 
largely  explains  the  events  of  the  last  few- 
months.  On  these  committees  promotion  is 
simply  a  matter  of  senioritw  The  chairmen 
are  not  the  members  who  have  demonstrated 
the  greatest  capacity,  but  merely  those  who 
are  oldest  in  service.  .Mr.  Kitchin  heads  the 
Wa\s  and  Means  Committee,  and  so  be- 
comes party  floor  leader,  because,  many 
\  ears  ago,  he  started  at  the  f(^^t  of  this  com- 
mittee and  rose  to  the  top  simply  because 
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liis  prcdtccssors  died  or  rilircd  irom  don- 
grc'ss.  I  hat  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Stone 
heads  the  Senate  (lorn  mi  I  lee  on  I  oreign 
Relations  and  Mr.  Dent  the  House  ("om- 
miltee  on  Military  AlFairs.  The  absurdity 
of  this  system  has  been  pointed  out  many 
limes,  but  seldom  have  its  danf^ers  been  so 
completely  demonstrated.  Ihc  selection 
of  committee  leaders  on  some  basis  that 
would  f^ive  the  ablest  men  and  assure  the 
harmonious  cocirdination  of  party  orj^aniza- 
tion  would  be  a  considerable  step  fcjrward  in 
the  direction  of  responsible  government. 


Pork  and   Patriotism 

CONGRESS,  in  the  main,  has  shown 
an  admirable  attitude  in  the  present 
situation;  yet  certain  members  of 
both  Houses  are  evidently  prepared  to 
obtain  such  advantage  as  they  can  for  their 
localities.  The  pork-barrel  instinct  is  prob- 
ably the  most  deep-seated  in  the  Congres- 
sional psychology;  even  America's  greatest 
international  crisis  has  not  succeeded  in 
stifling  it.  A  number  of  bills,  introduced 
early  in  the  present  session,  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  illustrating  the  sort  of  thing  against 
which  we  must  be  perpetually  on  guard. 
Senator  Smoot  has  put  in  a  measure  ap- 
propriating ^1,230,000  for  a  munition  fac- 
tory in  Utah.  Representative  Hulbert,  of 
New  York,  wants  ^10,000,000  for  the 
development  of  an  inter-coastal  canal  along 
the  Atlantic  and  $20,000,000  for  improving 
New  York  Harbor  for  naval  purposes. 
Senator  Frelinghuyscn,  of  New  Jersey,  asks 
$200,000  for  a  target  range  and  camp  in  the 
Great  Pierce  Meadow  in  New  Jersey. 
Representative  Lobeck,  of  Nebraska,  de- 
mands $100,000  to  pave  a  so-called  military 
road  from  Fort  Crook  to  Fort  Omaha,  and 
$2,000,000  to  establish  a  military  service 
school  at  Fort  Crook.  Mr.  Raker,  of 
California,  would  appropriate  $3,500,000  to 
build  a  military  road  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Lakeview,  Ore.,  and  Mr.  Curry,  from  the 
same  state,  thinks  the  Nation  should  spend 
$1,000,000  for  a  munition  plant  at  Benicia 
and  $200,000  on  a  storehouse  at  the  same 
place. 

Some  of  these  proposals,  possibly  all  of 
them,  may  have  great  military  importance 
in  our  conflict  with  the  German  Empire. 
We  may  safely  presume,  however,  that  the 


best  military  opinicjn  will  hardly  endorse 
them  all.  But  this  is  not  the  point  at  issue. 
The  bills  emphasize  precisely  the  way  in 
which  we  cannot  fight  a  victtjrious  war. 
We  have  voted  $'j,(K)(),(hK),(H)1)  ior  war  })ur- 
poses,  not  to  establish  a  new  Congressional 
grab-bag,  but  to  [)rovide  the  resfjurces  indis- 
pensable in  attaining  our  military  end.  'I'hat 
Senators  and  (Congressmen  should  regard 
this  as  a  huge  fund  for  parceling  among  their 
districts  is  not  surprising;  but  these  Senators 
and  0)ngressmen  are  not  military  experts, 
and  their  judgment  as  to  where  military 
roads  and  coastal  canals  and  munition 
factories  will  best  promote  the  public  welfare 
has  little  value.  Probably,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  Nation,  all  these  private 
schemes  for  spending  public  money  will 
have  little  consideration.  In  that  spiritual 
and  material  housecleaning  which  the 
United  States  will  undergo  as  a  result  of  the 
present  crisis,  the  pork-barrel  tendency 
should  be  suppressed,  along  with  much  of 
our  other  outworn  political  and  govern- 
mental lumber;  and  the  country  should, 
therefore,  insist  that  Congress  scotch  its 
earliest  appearance  in  this  present  session. 


The  Russian   Phenomena 

THE  course  of  Democracy  in  Russia 
is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomena  in  the  world.  While 
in  the  midst  of  war  and  suffering  from  war's 
results  in  full  measure,  the  ancient  regime 
which  ruled  i<So  million  people  was  ended 
and  a  Provisional  Government  took  its 
place  with  less  bloodshed  than  in  an\'  other 
great  revolution. 

The  Provisional  Government  was  made  up 
of  the  Duma,  the  elected  legislature  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  various  cabinet  ministers  chosen 
by  the  Duma.  An  organization  of  the 
Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Deputies 
constituted  itself  a  kind  of  second  chamber 
to  give  these  classes  better  representation 
in  the  new  order  of  affairs. 

The  Provisional  Government  came  through 
the  first  two  months  without  any  serious 
difficulties.  The  workingmen  went  back 
to  their  benches  after  a  comparatively  short 
delay.  There  were  only  a  few  instances 
where  discipline  in  the  army  broke  down  for 
the  moment,  though  it  had  been  and  con- 
tinued   to    be    inadequately    supplied    and 
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therefore  subject  to  reverses  if  the  Germans 
could  spare  men  for  a  large-scale  attack. 
Most  important  of  all,  no  immediate  dis- 
sension developed  between  the  Provisional 
Government  and  the  more  radical  elements 
of  the  community. 

The  radicals  organized, -and  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  Council  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies,  which  continued  to  hold 
sessions  in  the  Duma  building.  The  Coun- 
cil was  a  source  of  strength,  rather  than 
weakness,  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
because  it  made  for  unity  of  action.  In  a 
sense  it  corrected  the  unrepresentative 
character  of  the  Duma,  the  majority  of  which 
is  elected  from  the  large-propertied  classes. 
Supported  by  the  Council  of  Workmen  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  retain  the  support  of  the 
more  democratic  elements  of  the  country. 

in  the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers' 
Deputies  the  more  extreme  of  the  radicals 
were  permitted  to  present  their  views. 
Among  the  extremists  several  "interna- 
tionalists" protested  against  war,  and  ad- 
vocated a  general  peace  immediately.  Ger- 
many tried  to  use  these  extremists.  One  of 
the  leaders,  Lenine,  who  was  in  Switzerland 
when  the  Revolution  took  place,  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  through  Germany  in  order 
to  reach  Petrograd  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  fact  that  he  accepted  a  special  train 
across  German  territory  discredited  him 
even  before  he  arrived  in  Russia.  The  doc- 
trinaire speeches  of  this  firebrand  aroused 
no  enthusiasm,  and  he  soon  became  a  leader 
without  followers. 

Americans  were  disturbed  by  the  reports 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  extremists, 
and  thought  that  a  considerable  and  influ- 
ential group  in  Russia  was  actually  consider- 
ing not  only  peace,  but  even  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  It  soon  became  evident, 
howeyer,  that  this  agitation  was  magnified 
by  German  influence,  with  America  as  the 
objective.  The  idea  was  to  make  Americans 
apprehensive  over  the  situation  in  Russia 
during  the  first  weeks  after  the  declaration 
of  war. 

The  radical  leaders  in  Russia  forced 
the  Provisional  Government  to  define  more 
clearly  the  aims  of  the  present  war  so  far 
as  the  new  Russia  was  concerned.  Under 
pressure  from  this  source,  the  Provisional 
Government    formally    announced    that    it 


relinquished  the  claim,  made  by  the  former 
Government,  for  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople. For  the  Russian  radicals  refused 
to  support  a  war  of  aggression.  But  the 
same  radicals  emphasized  that  Russia  must 
fight  on  until  she  has  liberated  herself  and 
also  helped  her  neighbors  to  liberty.  They 
insisted  that  Turkey  must  become  Turkish 
with  all  German  influence  eliminated,  that 
Poland  must  be  liberated  and  united  in  all 
her  parts,  including  Posen,  and  that  Serbia 
— the  Greater  Serbia — must  be  reestablished. 

The  peasants  accepted  the  change  of 
government  without  protest.  There  was  a 
pronouncement  with  regard  to  the  land  ques- 
tion in  order  to  reassure  the  peasants  on  this 
point,  which  was  naturally  uppermost  in 
their  minds.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Crown  and  State  lands  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  people.  This  will  be  nothing  more 
than  the  opening  up  of  these  vast  areas  to 
"  homesteaders."  The  Church  lands  were  to 
be  secularized.  There  was  no  mention  of 
any  "forcible  expropriation"  of  private 
lands.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  peasants  have  passed 
from  the  communal  system  of  land  tenure 
to  private  ownership  of  the  land. 

In  all  previous  political  movements  in 
Russia  the  peasants  have  resorted  to  the  only 
weapon  of  political  struggle  which  they  had 
at  their  disposal,  namely,  agrarian  disorders 
and  rioting.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  again  rioting  occurred.  But  the 
agrarian  disorders  were  confined  to  a  few  dis- 
tricts and  did  not  assume  any  large  propor- 
tions; for  the  peasants  have  finally  become 
"politically  conscious,"  and  also  organized, 
particularly  through  cooperative  societies  and 
peasant  unions.  Theseorganizations  worked 
against  any  sporadic,  elemental  rioting  that 
would  have  compromised  the  Revolution, 
particularl\'  at  the  front,  among  the  peas- 
ants lighting  in  the  trenches. 

The  new  Provisional  Government  took  a 
whole  series  of  measures,  the  aim  of  which 
was  to  unify  the  country  for  the  more  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war.  The  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  residence,  education, 
and  choice  of  profession  to  which  the  Jews 
of  Russia  were  subjected  under  the  old 
regime  were  repealed.  All  the  laws  passed 
during  the  last  decades  which  contravened 
the  constitutional  guarantees  given  to  Fin- 
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hiiiJ  were  annulleil.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  prepare  the  solution  of  the 
Pohsh  cjuestion,  and  il  was  torrnallv  an- 
nouncctl  that  l^)lancl  would  be  all(jwed  to 
work  out  its  destiny  along  the  line  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  first  task  of  the  new  Government  in 
Russia  was  better  organization.  I  he  local 
representatives  of  the  old  Ministry  of  In- 
terior, whose  sole  activity  during  the  last 
years  has  been  to  "police"  the  country, 
were  dismissed  and  were  replaced  by  the 
presidents  of  the  local  Zcmstvo  Boards,  in 
this  group  of  men  the  head  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment has  a  stafT  of  trained  administra- 
tors, men  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
population  in  each  district,  and  men  with 
whom  he  has  been  working  for  the  last 
thirty  months,  through  the  All  Russian 
Zemstvos  Union. 

The  first  instructions  given  to  the  new 
Governors  were  to  get  the  food  supplies 
from  the  villages  to  the  army  and  to  the 
urban  centres.  Russia  has  been  particu- 
larly handicapped  in  this  food  problem,  as 
in  other  war  problems,  by  the  inadequate 
railroad  facilities  of  the  country.  Under 
the  old  regime,  because  of  bureaucratic 
routine  and  corruption,  the  existing  rail- 
roads were  not  used  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  capacity.  But  even  with  able  hand- 
ling and  management  Russia  does  not  have 
sufficient  means  of  communication.  The 
official  suggestion  from  Russia  has  been  that 
America  can  assist  Russia  particularly  at 
this  point,  and  that  the  American  Commis- 
sion to  Russia  contain  railroad  experts,  who 
could  help  Russia  solve  her  greatest  problem 
— that  of  transportation  of  supplies. 

The  Revolution  did  not  immediately 
change  the  military  condition.  It  remained 
full  of  pending  dangers.  But  the  Revolu- 
tion, no  matter  whether  this  Provisional 
Government  is  entirely  successful  or  not, 
did  change  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
world  for  the  future. 

As  long  as  the  Czar  and  the  autocracy 
in  Russia  continued  in  power,  the  Kaiser 
had  a  potential  friend  among  his  enemies. 
The  abolition  of  the  theory  of  divine  right 
could  have  no  official  Russian  support. 
The  true  character  of  the  war  was  clouded 
so  long  as  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar  re- 
mained. And  the  future  was  even  more 
clouded,    for    the   chances   were   extremely 


gofxi  that  O.ar  and  Kaiser  would  get  to- 
gether after  this  war  to  stop  the  spread  of 
I  fie  Democracy  which  meant  the  end  of 
i)oth  of  them.  The  end  of  the  Hohenzol- 
Icrns  as  a  war  programme  only  tr>^jk  on  \  iizor 
and  life  with  the  fall  of  the  Romanoffs. 


The  Isolation  of  Japan 

Tin-.  Russian  Revolution  had  a  large 
share  in  making  a  great  change  in 
affairs  in  the  far  fiast. 

Japan  had  marked  out  her  place  in  the 
sun.  It  rose  in  Japan  and  set  in  China. 
And  she  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
autocratic  rulers  of  Russia  that  would  let 
her  carry  on  this  ambition.  She  had  an- 
nounced that  she  did  not  wish  400,000,000 
Asiatics  (the  Chinese)  at  the  council  table 
of  the  Powers.  She  intended  to  speak  for 
them.  Her  penetration  of  China  was  pro- 
ceeding when  the  Russian  Revolution  put  a 
change  on  the  face  of  affairs.  A  government 
that  renounced  all  claim  of  territorial  ac- 
quisition for  itself  could  hardly  be  counted  on 
to  cooperate  in  helping  Japan  acquire  partic- 
ular privileges  and  concessions  in  China. 

And  then  another,  and  to  the  Japanese 
equally  surprising  and  unpleasant,  event 
happened.  China  accepted  the  President's 
suggestion  that  all  neutrals  follow  the  United 
States  and  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  German}'.  Dr.  Reinsch,  the  .American 
Minister,  persuaded  the  Chinese  to  take  the 
step,  and  the  Japanese  were  confronted 
with  a  situation  that  inevitabl\'  meant  that 
the  400,000,000  Asiatics  would  be  repre- 
sented at  the  peace  conference  by  them- 
selves and  not  b\'  Japan. 

Moreover,  they  came  in  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  United  States,  and  largelx'  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  American  Minister  at 
Peking;  and  the  United  States  is  therefore 
morally  bound  to  do  everything  within  rea- 
son to  see  that  the  results  of  that  action  are 
beneficial.  In  thus  bringing  the  Chinese 
Republic  into  full  international  relation- 
ship we  have  done  the  biggest  act  of  friend- 
ship for  China  since  John  Hay  announced 
our  interest  in  China's  territorial  integrit>- 
and  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door.  The 
Revolution  in  Russia  and  Dr.  Reinsch  have 
given  China  another  lease  of  life. 

In  such  wa\s  does  the  democratic  impulse 
spread  over  the  world. 
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MK.  AF<NO  DOSCH-FLRUROT,  the 
correspondent  of  the  World's  Work 
who  was  in  I^etrograd  during  the 
thrilling  days  of  the  coup  d'etat  which  ended 
in  the  abdication  of  the  Czar,  cabled  the 
magazine  that  he  was  mailing  an  article 
describing  the  events  he  witnessed  during 
that  historic  week.  Since  that  message 
was  received,  repeated  efforts  to  reach  him 
by  cable  have  failed.  The  article  has  not 
yet  reached  America;  whether  because  it 
has  been  suppressed  by  some  censor,  sunk 
by  a  submarine,  or  sent  via  Siberia  and  the 
Pacific,  the  editors  do  not  know.  They  still 
expect  to  receive  it,  but  it  is  too  late  to  be 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  World's  Work. 
This  explanation  is  made  because  the  article 
has  been  widely  advertised  and  doubtless 
many  readers,  familiar  with  Mr.  Fleurot's 
earlier  articles,  will  be  disappointed  not  to  sec 
it  in  this  number  of  the  magazine. 


A  Twentieth  Century  Holy  Alliance 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  the  three 
great  autocratic  Powers  of  Europe, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  pro- 
mulgated that  "piece  of  sublime  mysticism 
and  nonsense"  which  has  since  been  known 
in  history  as  the  Holy  Alliance.  On  the 
surface  this  document  seemed  to  be  merely 
an  agreement  between  these  divinely  ap- 
pointed autocrats  to  treat  themselves  as 
brothers  and  to  rule  their  peoples  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  it  was  perhaps  not  strange,  con- 
sidering the  source  from  which  this  alliance 
came,  that  the  chief  way  of  perpetuating 
Christian  ethics  presently  appeared  to  be 
the  suppression  of  popular  government 
wherever  it  showed  its  head.  In  particular 
these  sovereigns  regarded  it  as  their  duty 
to  restore  to  Spain  her  New  W^orld  colonics 
which,  following  the  example  of  their  North 
American  neighbor,  had  revolted  and  started 
up  republics  of  their  own.  This  action 
powerfully  influenced  American  histor\', 
since  it  inspired  the  promulgation  of  that 
doctrine  of  no  further  European  colonization 
on  this  hemisphere  which  has  since  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Monroe. 

Despite    this    bond    between    North    and 
South  America  there  have  been  times  when 


the  two  continents  have  not  seemed  to 
understand  each  other.  Hence  the  attitude 
of  Central  America  and  South  America  on 
our  entrance  into  the  war  has  come  as  such 
a  delightful  surprise.  Fhe  leading  states 
have  taken  their  stand,  at  least  sympa- 
thetically, by  our  side. 

The  historic  American  objection  to  en- 
tangling alliances  hardly  applies  to  a 
close  association  between  the  republics  of 
North  and  South  America  in  the  world's 
last  great  battle  for  democracy.  Formal 
treaties  will  hardly  be  necessary,  but  such 
an  alliance  would  be  a  holy  one  indeed,  and 
a  fit  answer  to  the  one  which,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  reactionary  Powers  of  Europe 
engineered  against  the  New  World.  One  of 
the  three  nations  which  organized  that 
autocratic  conspiracy — Russia — has  her- 
self now  become  a  democracy.  The  other 
two  parties  to  the  old  Holy  Alliance,  Prussia 
and  Austria,  are  still  fighting  for  the  same 
principles  which  inspired  them  in  this  his- 
toric association  of  a  century  ago.  But 
their  antagonists,  especially  those  in  .the 
Western  world,  now  present  a  different  spec- 
tacle. A  hundred  years  have  made  them 
mighty  in  all  the  things  that  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  North  and 
South  America  will  fulfil  their  mission  only 
when  they  join  hands  in  the  assertion  of  the 
principleson which theirnational  lifedepends. 


The  German   People;   the   German 
Government 

WE  ARE  fighting  the  present  war  on 
the  theory  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  Gorman  people  and  the 
German  Government.  President  Wilson 
made  this  distinction  plain  in  his  speech 
asking  for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  world 
is  still  hoping  that  this  better  German 
nature  will  assert  itself;  that  the  outraged 
German  nation,  led  astra\'  b\'  a  Prussianized 
aristocracN',  will  rise,  throw  off  their  kaisers 
and  kings,  and  reestablish  a  German  nation 
on  the  basis  of  democracy. 

.Many  are  cynical  concerning  this  sup- 
posed difference  between  the  German  people 
and  their  masters;  yet  here  and  there  we  get 
an  occasional  light  upon  the  matter.  .-K 
few  da\s  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr. 
Ck^ard,  late  Ambassador  to  Germany,  spoke 
before   the   Canadian   Club   in    New   York. 
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Ik'  told  one  anccdoto  which  ilhistrates,  in 
a  si/^nificant  way,  the  natural  kindly  in- 
stincts of  the  Ocrman  ^leasants  and  ilu- 
brutality  of  their  Government: 

"r)ne  day  I  read  in  the  North  German 
Gaxrtte  a  paraf^raph  which  told  that  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  northern 
(lerman  town  had  been  guilty  of  improper 
and  unpatriotic  conduct  toward  prisoners 
of  war,  and  that  they  had  been  jailed  for 
varying  terms  and  their  names  printed  in 
the  North  German  Gazette,  that  their 
names  might  be  exposed  to  shame  and 
their  falsity  made  known  to  generations 
of  Germans  to  come. 

"I  said  to  myself,  'Good!  At  last 
some  of  these  Germans  are  to  be  punished 
for  maltreating  prisoners  of  war.'  1 
directed  the  American  Consul  there  to 
make  a  report  on  the  matter.  He  sent 
back  word  that  a  trainload  of  Canadian 
prisoners  of  war  was  being  taken  through 
the  town  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
train  on  a  siding.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
communicated  to  curious  townsfolk  ga- 
thered about  the  train  that  they  were 
starving  and  had  nothing  to  drink.  The 
townspeople  had  given  them  food  and 
drink  and  that  was  the  crime  for  which  thev 
were  imprisoned  and  held  up  to  shame." 

A  German  people  whose  natural  feelings 
lead  them  to  treat  prisoners  with  kindness; 
a  German  Government  that  imprisons  them 
for  such  displays  of  humanity — is  this,  after 
all,  a  true  picture  of  the  German  Empire? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  long  course  of  train- 
ing in  savage  doctrine  was  able  to  make  most 
of  these  people  act  as  savages  or  applaud  the 
savagery  of  their  countrymen,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  their  ordinary  human  in- 
stincts, if  trained  under  a  decent  doctrine, 
might  make  a  decent  nation  of  them  after 
enough  time  has  elapsed  for  them  to  get  rid 
of  the  feeling  that  they  must  defend  their  con- 
duct in  this  war.     Anyway,  it  must  be  tried. 


Doing  One's  ''Bit"  by  Economy 

SAVE  money  and  buy  bonds"  is  al- 
ways excellent  advice,  but  it  is 
especially  timely  when  we  have  the 
financing  of  part  of  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tory on  our  hands.  We  are  the  most  ex- 
travagant people  in  the  world  and  we  were 


riding  at  a  reckless  pace  when  the  Kaiser 
forced  us  into  this  war.  It  is  time  for  every 
one  to  stop  and  take  account  of  res<jurces. 
Higher  taxes  are  ahead  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  every  bcxJy,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  investment  capital  is  to  be  de- 
flected from  other  channels  into  United 
States  Government  bonds.  It  will  be  per- 
forming a  patriotic  duty  to  buy  these  lx>nds, 
or  to  place  one's  savings  in  other  securitic*s 
and  thus  increase  the  total  investment  capi- 
tal of  the  country.  .Money  hid  in  chimney 
corners  earns  nothing  for  the  owner  and  is  of 
no  use  to  the  country.  Money  in  a  check- 
ing account  is  of  little  more  use  as  it  cannot 
be  placed  in  permanent  investments  by  the 
bank.  But  if  the  owner  draws  it  out  and  buys 
sound  securities  he  is  helping  to  finance  the 
business  of  the  countr>-,  and  in  return  he  gets 
interest  on  his  money. 

When  the  war  started,  nearly  three  years 
ago,  the  American  people  did  practise  real 
economy.  The  overwhelming  uncertainty 
of  the  situation,  taken  with  local  business 
disturbances,  was  the  cause.  Savings  ac- 
cumulated rapidly;  and  it  was  largely  due 
to  that  short  period  of  universal  economy 
that  we  were  able,  after  the  first  shock,  to 
take  back  from  Europe  a  large  amount  of  our 
own  securities  without  an>-  trouble.  There 
is  not  yet  apparent  as  great  an  incentive  for 
such  economy  at  this  time,  but  nevertheless 
the  need  for  it  is  as  urgent  if  we  are  to  remain 
independent  of  the  investment  capital  of 
Europe  after  the  war.  We  are  likel\'  to  have 
to  do  so  for  many  >ears  at  least,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  to  do  so  permanently. 
In  the  face  of  the  present  world  catastrophe 
we  should  not  be  spending  $500,000,000  a 
year  for  pleasure  cars  and  asking  the  French 
peasants  to  finance  our  railroads.  Neither 
should  we  be  spending  nearly  $3,000,000,000 
for  tobacco  and  liquor. 

Some  of  the  prominent  families  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  using  their  automobiles  for  busi- 
ness purposes  only,  because  the\'  feel  that  the 
Government  will  need  the  gasolene.  Though 
their  primary  reason  is  not  individual 
econom\',  this  is  an  illustration  of  one 
way  that  personal  saving  can  be  effected. 
Every  family  can  think  of  some  luxuries  they 
can  well  dispense  with  and  thus  increase 
their  savings  for  investment.  B\'  practis- 
ing economy  in  regard  to  such  things  they 
will  also  help  in  releasing  men  for  the  Army 
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and  Navy  and,  what  is  of  as  great  import- 
ance, for  employment  in  industries  more 
necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
war  and  for  meeting  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try and  our  allies. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  OfTice  of 
Home  Fxonomics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  more  than  ^700,000,000  worth 
of  food  is  needlessly  wasted  in  the 
Nation's  kitchens  annually.  With  the  food 
situation  of  the  world  more  critical  than  it  has 
been  in  modern  times,  the  need  for  economy 
in  the  kitchen  is  urgent.  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  head  of  the  new  National  Food 
Board,  says  that  the  needs  of  our  allies  can- 
not be  supplied  except  through  "the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  actual  and  rigorous  self- 
sarrifice  on  the  part  of  the  American  people." 

There;  are  opportunities  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  help  fight  the  War  of  Democracy. 


Gold  and  Food  and  Bonds 

THE  value  of  gold  is  measured  in  terms 
of  what  it  will  buy.  We  cannot  eat 
gold;  before  it  can  be  of  service  to 
us  it  must  be  converted  into  something  we 
can  eat  or  use.  And  in  terms  of  such  things 
it  has  a  fluctuating  value.  The  same  amount 
of  gold  can  always  be  coined  into  an  equal 
number  of  dollars,  but  it  cannot  always  buy 
the  same  amount  of  potatoes.  It  is  evident 
that  the  more  gold  there  is  in  the  world  the 
less  value  it  can  be  expected  to  have  for  buy- 
ing commodities;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  production  of  gold 
would  tend  to  cause  lower  prices. 

Last  year  there  was  a  decline  in  the  world's 
gold  production,  the  output  being  the  small- 
est in  six  years  with  the  exception  of  191 4, 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  affected  mining 
operations  generally.  It  was  a  falling  olT  in 
the  output  in  Australia  and  in  the  United 
States  that  caused  the  decline.  A  greater 
production  in  South  Africa,  to  meet  the 
British  Government's  urgent  demand  for 
gold,  did  not  offset  the  decline  elsewhere. 
Mexico's  gold  output  for  three  years  past 
has  been  only  about  one  third  of  its  former 
production.  But  even  considering  the  pos- 
sibilit\-  of  an  increase  there  after  that  coun- 
try's internal  troubles  are  settled,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  known  gold  mines 
of  the  world  have  reached  their  maximum 
production.    Of  course,  there  is  the  chance 


that  new  gold  fields  may  be  discovered,  but 
that  chance  grows  less  every  year. 

In  addition  to  the  new  gold  dug  from  the 
ground  there  has  been  added  to  the  stock  of 
available  gold  money  since  the  war  started  a 
considerable  amount  that  was  formerly 
hoarded  or  had  gone  into  jewelry  and  the 
arts.  After  the  war  some  of  this  will  go  back 
into  hiding.  It  will,  therefore,  take  more 
than  a  normal  increase  in  gold  production 
then  to  keep  commodity  prices  up,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same.  Economists 
estimate  that  approximately  an  annual  in- 
crease of  3  per  cent,  in  the  world's  gold  stock 
is  necessary  to  maintain  stable  prices. 

Of  course,  the  let-up  of  the  war  demand 
for  food  and  materials  will  be  the  principal 
influence  that  will  bring  about  reduced  prices 
after  the  war.  They  will  not  come  until  this 
demand  is  over,  no  matter  what  the  gold 
production  may  be. 

For  the  average  man  this  question  of  the 
effect  of  a  decline  in  gold  production,  if  it 
continues,  is  of  importance  because  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  things  he  buys.  And  if  he  is  a 
bond-owner,  it"  means  also  that  his  fixed 
rate  of  interest  will  be  worth  more  to  him  be- 
cause it  will  buy  more.  Therefore,  bonds 
should  increase  in  value  under  the  influence 
of  declining  gold  production,  just  as  they  have 
declined  in  value  during  the  period  of  increas- 
ing gold  production  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 


A  Duty  New  York  Owes  to  the 
Nation 

THE  present  American  crisis  has  pro- 
duced no  finer  figure  than  Mayor 
Mitchcl,  of  New  York.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  European  War,  he  has 
seen,  more  clearly  than  most  .American  offi- 
cials, just  where  it  was  leading  the  L'nited 
States.  Nearly  two  years  ago  he  took  the 
lead  in  getting  together  the  ma\ors  of  the 
largest  cities  and  associating  them  in  the 
fight  for  preparedness.  In  his  struggle 
against  municipal  crookedness  and  es- 
peciall\'  against  its  main  exemplar  in  New 
^orkCLit),  lammanN  Hall,  Mr.  .Mitchel  has 
done  heroic  service;  but  he  has  realized  that 
he  has  had  a  higher  duty  even  than  this,  and 
that  was  in  awakening  the  people  of  New 
York  to  the  danger  threatened  by  German 
aggression  and  in  fortifying  them  against  it. 
Ma>or   Mitchel   presides   over   the   largest 
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German  city  in  the  world  exci-pt  licrlin  jikI 
Hamburg;  yet  8oo,(X)o  Germans  in  New 
York  have  so  far  given  no  trouble.  'I  he- 
great  skill  with  which  Mr.  Mitchel,  in  as- 
sociation with  his  splentiid  Police  C^ommis- 
sioner,  Air.  Arthur  Woods,  has  prepared 
New  York  for  any  possible  disturbances 
from  (ierman  s\'mi)athi/.ers  testifies  not 
only  to  his  cii)ility  as  an  executive,  but  to  his 
keen  appreciation  of  civic  duty.  (>)nc  great 
section  of  the  United  States  at  least  was  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  that  was  the  one  over 
which  Mr.  Mitchel  presides. 

New  York  owes  a  duty  this  coming  fall 
not  only  to  itself  but  to  the  state  and  Nation. 
It  must  reelect  Mr.  Mitchel  to  his  present 
post.  I  le  is  now  a  national  figure;  he  stands 
for  the  highest  patriotism,  for  the  strongest 
resistance  to  an  autocratic  power  that  would 
destroy  our  institutions;  and  he  also  stands, 
perhaps  more  preeminently  than  an)/  other 
American,  for  that  new  spirit  of  efficiency 
and  honesty  which  is  everywhere  manifesting 
itself  in  the  government  of  American  cities. 
Not  to  reelect  Mr.  Mitchel  would  be  a 
backward  step  indeed. 


Cunarders  Launched  on  Our  Pacific 
Coast 

THE  Pacific  Coast  is  celebrating,  with 
what  seems  a  justifiable  pride,  an 
event  that  may  prove  to  be  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  the  present  worldwide 
shortage  of  shipping.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Vestertide,  a  new  Cunard  steamship  of  nearly 
6,000  tons,  took  the  water  from  a  shipyard 
in  Portland,  Ore.  At  the  present  moment  the 
yards  in  Seattle  have  contracts  for  building 
fifteen  large  Cunard  steamships,  seven  of 
them,  which  have  been  recently  signed,  call- 
ing for  vessels  of  9,000  tons.  The  ship  re- 
cently floated  at  Portland  is  the  first  ever 
built  on  American  soil  for  the  Cunard  Line. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  a  "liner,"  belonging  rather 
to  the  class  professionally  known  as  "cargo 
ships"  and  popularly  called  "tramps" — in 
other  words,  the  class  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  world's  traffic  is  carried,  and 
the  construction  of  which  represents  the 
foundation  of  any  nation's  shipbuilding 
industry. 

A  year  ago  the  yard  on  the  Willamette 
River  from  which  this  vessel  has  just  been 
launched  was  a  useless  mud  flat.     It  is  now 


I  he  bile  of  a  plant  costing  S^oo.ckxj,  in  which 
three  large  steel  ships,  in  addition  to  the  one 
just  launched,  are  under  construction.  The 
builders  had  to  bring  the  steel  for  the  ^es- 
lertide  from  the  l-.astern  states,  but  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwest  Steel  Company,  Mr. 
J.  \i.  Bowles,  announced  that  "within  eigh- 
teen months  we  shall  be  making  all  the  steel 
parts  of  the  hulls  of  our  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
C^oast."  1 1  is,  of  course,  the  world's  demand 
for  shipping  that  has  caused  the  Cunard 
Company  to  go  to  our  Pacific  Coast  for  these 
new  ships.  England  has  taken  over  a  large 
part  of  her  mercantile  fieet  for  war  purposes. 
German  submarines  have  sent  a  large  ton- 
nage to  the  bottom,  and  the  English  yards 
are  pressed  to  capacity  for  the  construction 
of  war  vessels.  Yet  the  shipbuilders  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  insist  that  they  are  really  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  new  industry  and  that 
their  new  shipyards,  when  the  war  is 
finished,  will  not  again  revert  to  their  prime- 
val condition.  Peace  will  find  the  mercantile 
navies  of  all  nations  depleted,  and  it  will 
take  many  years  and  utilize  all  the  ship- 
building facihties  of  the  world  to  make  good 
these  losses.  American  shipyards,  it  is 
believed,  have  great  advantages  over  those  of 
other  nations,  even  those  of  England  and 
Germany.  American  manufacturers  can 
now  furnish  steel  at  an  e\en  lower  price  than 
can  their  European  competitors.  American 
shipyards  pay  higher  wages,  it  is  true,  but 
perhaps  not  higher  than  Europe,  when  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  properly  appraised. 
With  the  large  orders  already  in  hand  and 
with  the  larger  ones  that  will  come  with 
peace,  American  shipbuilders  will  gain  an 
extensive  experience  in  shipbuilding,  will 
standardize  their  designs,  as  they  are  already 
doing,  and  thereby  grcatlx'  reduce  costs;  t hex- 
will  learn  to  introduce  new  devices  and  labor- 
saving  machinery  as  high  wages  have  forced 
us  to  do  in  automobile  manufacture,  steel 
making,  etc.,  and  the\'  will  develop  a  large 
force  of  trained  workers.  This  experience, 
joined  to  an  unrivaled  suppl\'  of  cheap  steel 
and  other  materials,  max-  \et  permanentl>- 
restore  what,  sixty  and  seventy  )ears  ago, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  indus- 
tries. This  ambition,  fortunatel\',  has  the 
force  of  the  Administration  at  Washington 
behind  it,  as  well  as  the  money  resources 
of  a  country  as  \et  unharmed  b\  the  finan- 
cial strains  of  the  war. 


The  March 
Sugar  On   a   War  Basis,  Too 

WE  HAVE  heard  so  muchofthcSugar 
Trust  in  recent  years  that  most 
newspaper  readers  have  pr(5bably 
had  an  idea  that,  in  an  international  sense, 
it  was  a  gigantic  enterprise.  Not  until  the 
European  War,  however,  was  American 
sugar  an  important  commodity  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  made  much  sugar 
for  the  home  market,  it  is  true,  but  we  sent 
comparatively  little  of  it  abroad.  Rarely 
do  statistics  disclose  such  an  abrupt  disloca- 
tion in  the  world's  market  of  an  essential 
article  of  trade.  In  191  ^,  which  was  the  last 
peace  year,  American  refiners  exported  only 
28,000  tons.  In  1916,  they  sent  abroad 
703,885  tons.  The  housewife  who  has  been 
complaining  of  the  steady  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar  will  find  the  explanation  in 
these  figures.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  now  joins  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  a  beneficiary  from  war  contracts. 
We  need  a  map  to  understand  the  pre- 
sent sugar  situation.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  an  outline  of  Europe  with  the  present 
western  and  eastern  battle  fronts  mdicated 
in  black  type.  Between  those  boundaries 
lie  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
here,  up  to  August,  1914,  one  third  of  all  the 
world's  sugar  was  produced.  From  this 
source  England,  France,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  obtained  the  larger  part  of  their 
supply — a  supply  which  is  now  discontinued. 
The  Allies  not  only  import  large  quantities 
of  sugar  from  the  United  States,  but  thc\'  are 
buying  on  a  large  scale  the  raw  product 
of  Cuba.  This  island  supplies  American 
refiners  with  one  half  their  raw  sugar,  conse- 
quently the  Americans  have  to  meet  Euro- 
pean competition  in  this  market. 

The  situation  is  especially  unfortunate  in 
that  pure  sugar  is  one  of  our  most  stimulating 
foods.  Here  is  a  problem  for  the  Food  Com- 
mission. Evor\'  citizen  can  help  solve  it  by 
refraining  from  hoarding  unnecessaril\'  large 
supplies  of  sugar.  So  many  people  have 
been  bu\ing  it  by  the  barrel  that  recently 
the  stores  in  New  York  City  have  refused 
to  sell  more  than  ten  pounds  at  a  time  to 
to  one  customer.  By  Government  regulation 
of  its  export,  and  by  private  regulation  of 
its  consumption,  the  worst  evils  of  a  shortage 
can  be  avoided. 
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The  Russian  Revolution  and  Jewish 
Immigration 

THE  ramifications  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  have  apparently  no  end. 
It  affects  American  life  in  countless 
ways.  The  best-informed  believe  that  it 
will  not  only  check  Jewish  immigration  to 
the  United  States  but  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews,  which  is  already  assured,  will 
cause  thousands  of  Russian  Jews,  perhaps 
millions,  to  go  back  to  Russia.  Despite 
the  infamous  treatment  that  the  Jews  of 
Russia  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  autocracy,  the\-  still  have  the 
greatest  affection  for  that  country  and  look 
upon  it  as.their  fatherland.  There  is  also  a 
saying  current  among  the  Jews  that  Russia, 
except  for  its  reactionary  government,  is 
the  least  anti-Semitic  country  in  Europe. 
A  decrease  in  Russian  Jewish  immigration 
would  probably  be  welcome  here,  for  it 
would  make  less  acute  the  assimilation 
problem  of  the  United  States,  the  tendency 
of  these  people  having  been  to  settle  as  a 
mass  in  large  cities,  instead  of  distributing 
themselves  throughout  the  countrv.  This 
has  strained  our  economic  resources  to  the 
utmost. 

The  new  immigration  law,  which  went 
into  effect  May  ist,  assumes  a  new  interest 
in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  in  Russia. 
This  excludes  all  alien  immigrants  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  some 
language.  But  it  excepts  certain  classes — 
exceptions  that  were  inserted  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  Russian  Jews.  An\  immigrant 
who  can  show  that  he  comes  to  the  United 
States  to  escape  religious  and  economic  per- 
secution is  admissible  whether  he  can  read  or 
not.  This  is  the  motive  that  has  impelled 
practically  all  the  Russian  Jewish  immigra- 
tion of  the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  the 
new  immigration  law,  had  conditions  re- 
mained intact,  would  have  excluded  practi- 
cally no  immigrants  such  as  congregate  in 
large  numbers  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  With  the  removal  of  all  religious 
and  economic  disabilities  in  Russia  as  a 
result  of  the  Russian  revolution,  this  claim 
can  no  longer  be  made,  and  Russian  Jews 
win  now  have  to  be  able  to  read,  like  all 
other  immigrants. 

Thus  the  Russian  Revolution,  which 
liberalizes  Russian  institutions  with  regard 
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to  the  Jews,  will  Rive  tlicni  fair  opportunity 
where  they  are  now  and  will  not  force  them 
upon  us  in  undue  numbers,  and  the  literacy 
test  will  appiv  to  them  as  well  as  to  others, 
so  that  they  will  have  at  least  to  read  some 
language  when  they  come,  which  ^ives  some 
/ground  for  hope  that  they  will  learn  I^nglish 
after  thev  come  here. 


Shorter  Hours  Mean  More  and 
Better   Work 


T 


HI",  cry  now  being  raised  that  war 
preparations  shouki  not  be  taken  as 
an  excuse  for  abandoning  much  of  the 
"social  legislation"  of  recent  years,  espe- 
cially that  concerning  shorter  hours  of  work, 
apparently  has  a  solid  basis.  Judged  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  the  shorter 
hours  probably  mean  more  and  better  work. 
We  shall  get  a  larger  output  from  the  muni- 
tion factories,  the  canneries,  the  packing 
houses,  and  the  farms  if  we  insist  on  the 
observance  of  decent  working  hours. 

We  must  profit  from  all  the  mistakes 
made  by  England  and  her  allies;  let  us 
profit  from  this  one,  also.  Professor  Kent, 
of  the  University  of  Bristol,  recently  com- 
missioned by  the  English  Government  to 
study  the  problem  of  fatigue,  has  just  sub- 
mitted his  report.  He  based  it  on  observa- 
tions made  of  2,000  men  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing surgical  supplies  and  600  men  and 
women  making  steel  implements  of  war. 
His  exhaustive  report  considers  the  problem 
from  practically  every  point  of  view. 
Fatigue,  in  his  definition,  is  diminished  effi- 
ciency, and  he  studies  it  in  its  relation  to 
overtime,  to  output,  to  rest  periods,  to 
lunches,  to  work  undertaken  before  recovery 
from  fatigue,  and  from  many  other  points  of 
view.  The  conclusions  on  the  effect  of  a  long 
working  day  seem  fairly  definite.  Numerous 
statistics  and  illustrations  are  presented  to 
show  that  long  hours  decrease  the  output, 
and  that  the  greatest  menace  to  factory 
efficiency  is  overtime.  The  net  result  was 
that  shortening  the  working  day  one  sixth 
increased  the  output  5  per  cent.,  while 
dropping  from  a  ten-hour  day  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  increased  the  product  by  12  per 
cent.  The  explanation,  sa\s  Professor  Kent, 
is  that  when  emplo\'ees  worked  ten  or  twelve 
hours  they  loafed  10  per  cent,  of  the  time 
— they     were     listless,    fatigued.     Abused 


nature  insisted  on  recuperation.  He  also 
found  that  stopping  (nertime  reduced  con- 
siderably absences  for  illness. 

!  hus  it  seems  that  patriotism,  no  less 
than  fKimanit\',  demands  suitable  hours  and 
conditions  (A  labor.  The  problem  of  utiliz- 
ing the  plant  is  not  overtime,  but  a  changing 
of  shifts.  Machinery,  fortunately,  does  not 
get  fatigued. 


I  housands  Not  Protected  by 
Compensation  Acts 

HOW  rapidly  social  reforms  make 
progress  in  this  country,  despite 
our  somewhat  cumbersome  mingling 
of  state  and  federal  authority,  is  illustrated 
in  a  publication  just  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eabor  on  compensation  acts  for 
injured  emplo>ees.  Americans  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  this  sytem  that  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  it  dates  practicall)'  from 
1904,  when  Massachusetts  appointed  the 
first  commission  to  study  the  question. 
Now  thirty-five  states  and  territories  have 
some  form  of  emplosers'  liability.  Ten  of 
the  states  that  have  not  >et  adopted  this 
reform  are  located  in  the  South,  others 
being  the  two  Dakotas,  Idaho,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  all,  75  per  cent,  of  American 
workmen  are  now  protected  by  this  new 
legislation. 

Yet  the  reform  is  far  from  complete. 
There  are  still  large  classes  of  laborers  who 
receive  no  protection  from  this  source. 
New  Jersey  and  Hawaii  apparently  make 
the  best  showing,  since  their  acts  embrace 
90  per  cent,  of  all  their  workmen.  Seven 
states  cover  80  per  cent.;  nine  take  in  less 
than  50,  while  one  comes  to  the  rescue  of  less 
than  20  per  cent.  The  reason  so  man\  are 
left  out  in  the  cold  is  that  the  acts  contain 
numerous  exclusions  and  limitations.  Nearl\' 
all  exclude  agricultural  workers,  domestic 
servants,  and  casual  emplo\ees.  Man\' 
specifically  limit  the  benefits  to  certain 
emploN'ments  described  as  extra-hazardous 
— though  the\'  are  no  more  hazardous 
than  others  which  are  not  specified. 

Others  limit  the  application  of  their  acts 
to  employers  having  a  certain  number  of 
employees;  thus  a  man  who  loses  a  leg  cannot 
recover  if  he  is  one  of  onl\'  a  dozen  emplo\ees, 
w^hile    one    similarly    unfortunate    gets    an 
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award  if  his  firm  employs  a  hundred.  The 
justice  of  such  discrimination  is  not  apparent. 
It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  learn  that, 
whereas  no  state,  having  passed  a  compensa- 
tion act,  has  ever  repealed  it,  nearly  all  are 
considering  plans  for  making  their  schemes 
more  inclusive  and  more  liberal. 


Southern  Negroes  Moving  North 

THE^  level  of  Northern  war  wages, 
which  has  already  worked  such  havoc 
in  the  labor  market  and  made  the 
perennial  American  servant  problem  more 
acute  even  than  usual,  is  now  likewise  affec- 
ing  labor  conditions  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Something  like  a  migration  of 
Southern  Negroes  has  started  for  the  North. 
South  (Carolina  has  a  law  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  solicit  labor  to 
leave  that  state — a  law  which  is  now  being 
vigorously  enforced  against  the  migrating 
Negro  and  in  favor  of  Southern  agriculture. 
The  whole  South  now  fears  a  shortage  of 
agricultural  labor  at  the  precise  time  when 
it  most  sorely  needs  it.  Mr.  John  Ihlder, 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Com- 
mission, reports  that  more  than  200,000 
Negroes  have  already  left  their  Southern 
homes  for  the  Northern  states,  most  of  whom 
have  located  in  the  industrial  centres  and 
along  the  transportation  lines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, though  Ohio,  New  York,  and  New 
England  have  likewise  attracted  a  good 
number. 

Practically  all  these  Negroes  are  leaving 
their  ancestral  headquarters  with  a  single 
aim — the  improvement  of  their  economic 
condition.  They  represent  a  type  of  Negro 
new  to  the  North;  they  are  not  the  graduates 
of  Tuskegee,  Hampton,  and  other  industrial 
institutions,  but  belong  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  least  disciplined  classes  of  their  race. 
As  field  laborers  the\  have  earned  about  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  an  hour;  consequently,  glow- 
ing stories  that  Northern  employers  stand 
ready  to  pay  them  thirty  or  forty,  a  sum 
that  represents  aflluence  in  their  eyes,  are 
enticing  them  North  in  droves. 

This  mo\'ement  has  obvious  dangers  to  all 
concerned.  It  robs  the  South  of  needed 
labor,  it  gives  the  North  a  mass  of  ignorant 
unskilled  men  whom  the  Northern  states 
cannot  assimilate,  and  it  promises  many  dis- 
illusionmcnts  and  misfortunes  for  the  Ne- 


groes. These  men  have  always  lived  amid 
surroundings  where  iood  and  lodging  were 
cheap.  But,  in  the  North,  ffxjd  is  so  much 
harder  to  get,  and  rents,  even  in  the  squalid 
quarters  to  which  the  Negroes  gravitate, 
are  so  expensive,  that  the  increased  wages 
rapidly  melt  away.  These  Southern  Ne- 
groes come  from  states  where  prohibition  is 
strictly  enforced  and  where  liquor  is 
scarce  into  Northern  industrial  sections 
where  this  dangerous  refreshment  flows 
uninterruptedly.  Again,  the  Negro  is  not 
resistant  to  many  of  the  diseases,  especially 
tuberculosis,  that  rage  in  the  tenement 
sections  of  large  Northern  cities.  Phil- 
adelphia, for  example,  reported  great  distress 
among  its  new  Negro  arrivals  last  winter, 
five  hundred  having  died  from  sickness  and 
privation. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  a  large 
migration  of  the  Negroes  might  have  a  good 
effect  in  the  South.  A  shortage  of  labor 
there,  though  it  would  cause  losses  now, 
would  force  Southern  farmers  to  abandon 
their  uneconomic  "one-crop"  system  of  grow- 
ing cotton  and  would  compel  them  to  adopt 
more  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  and 
choose  a  wider  variety  of  products,  including 
foodstuffs  and  forage.  And  if  the  Negroes 
left  in  very  large  numbers  their  places  would 
inevitably  be  taken  by  men  of  more  progres- 
sive races. 


America's  Interest  in  Substantial 
Books 

PEOPLE  who  (paradoxically)  like  to 
make  themselves  unhappy  by  be- 
moaning the  passage  of  those 
halcyon  days  before  the  general  advent  of 
the  motor  car  and  the  motion  picture,  when 
reading  was  still  a  popular  and  widespread 
pastime,  might  find  food  for  thought  in  a 
chart  prepared  by  Mr.  Fred  E.  Woodward,  of 
Washington,  D.  C  showing  the  comparative 
book  production  of  the  \ear  1916  and  of  1896 
— two  decades  prc\  ious. 

The  most  illuminating  thing  about  the 
chart  is  that  it  shows  the  pessimists  to  be  all 
wrong  and  that  it  gives  prett\'  substantial 
evidence  that  we  here  in  America  are  learning 
how  to  use  books  as  well  as  to  be  entertained 
b\-  them.  .Moreover,  we  are  learning  how- 
to  use  them  in  man\'  wa\s.  both  practical 
and  cultural,  in  which  we  did  not  use  them 
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before.  It  may  be  true  that  the  autiMuol^ik' 
and  the  film  star  entertain  us  now  where 
books  used  to.  Ihe  point  is  that,  in  a  man- 
ner of  sj>eaking,  the  capacity  for  frivolity 
which  once  went  into  fiction-reading  now 
^oes  into  other  directions.  But  and  this  is 
an  important  "but"— we  are  reading  more 
serious  books,  more  poetry,  and  more 
drama  now  than  ever  before. 

To  be  concrete,  the  chart  referred  to  shows 
that  in  iS<)6,  a  year  very  rich  in  books  and  a 
year  filled  with  large  world  cvn-nls,  b\  far  the 
largest  class  of  books  we  read  was  fiction — 
i().5  per  cent,  of  the  total  production;  while 
in  the  still  better  days  of  good  old  1886  our 
sedate  elders  read  23.1  per  cent,  of  fiction! 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unregenerate  year 
of  IQ16,  with  every  road  crowded  with  auto- 
mobiles and  every  crossing  glittering  with 
mo.  ion  picture  theatres,  we  read  only  8.91 
per  cent,  fiction. 

Looking  a  little  more  closely  at  the  chart, 
we  see  that  the  book  production  in  the  years 
1896-19:6  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  books  for  the  year  1896  was  5,703, 
of  which  fiction  numbered  1,114.  The  next 
largest  class,  which  included  collected  works 
and  essays,  dropped  clear  back  to  672,  with 
law  following  third  at  583,  education  fourth 
at  469.  Religion  and  theology  follow  closely 
at  460.  All  other  classes,  including  poetry, 
drama,  sociology,  history,  biography  and 
whatnot,  were  produced  in  surprisingly  small 
numbers. 

Now  compare  these  figures  with  frivolous 
1916,  when  gasolene  was  king  and  "Charlie" 
Chaplin  his  court  jester.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  books  was  10,445,  with  fiction  at 
932  (8.91  per  cent.).  Thereafter  follows  a 
surprising  figure,  for  the  next  largest  class  is 
poetry  and  drama,  860,  sociology  and  econo- 
mics, 767,  and  so  on,  with  large  increases  in 
sixteen  other  classifications  of  substantial 
non-fiction  books,  these  including  science, 
.education,  medicine,  agriculture,  law,  and 
sociology.  The  year  19 16  also  saw  a  brand- 
new  class  of  books,  listing  94  titles  on  mili- 
tary and  naval  science. 

Comparing  the  chart,  we  see  that  the  most 
striking  increase  in  191 6  is  in  poetry  and 
drama,  giving  another  confirmation  of  the 
much  discussed  theory  of  a  renaissance  in 
poetry-reading. 

According  to  Mr.  Woodward's  interpreta- 


tion of  his  statistics,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  b(K>k  production  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  the  growth  of  the  non-fiction  class 
an<l  tlu-  tailing  (jff  of  light  fiction.  lor  the 
last  six  years,  he  states,  fiction  has  averaged 
about  lo  per  cent.  — in  other  words,  out  of 
every  I(h>  books  published  more  than  c^t  of 
them  were  non-fiction. 


Fifty  Years  of  Night  Schools 


B 


OSTON  recently  reached  a  semi- 
centennial celebrating  the  movement 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  her 
newspapers,  has  had  the  largest  influence  in 
welding  her  miscellaneous  foreign  population 
into  a  compact  Americanism.  April  of  this 
year  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her 
evening  schools — an  educational  movement 
in  which  most  American  cities  have  followed 
in  her  footsteps.  Nearly  9,000  }oung  men 
and  women,  and  more  mature  adults,  now 
receive  night  instruction  in  the  elementary 
grades,  in  high  school  courses,  and  in 
industrial  and  technical  work.  Practically 
all  these  are  immigrants  or  the  children  of 
immigrants,  who  in  this  way  obtain  their 
closest  contact  with  American  ideals  and 
receive  their  first  lessons  in  American 
citizenship.  Quite  properly,  Boston  regards 
her  evening  schools  as  her  great  melting-pot. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  Civil 
War  that  Boston  and  other  American  cities 
regarded  evening  schools  as  a  proper  part 
of  their  educational  s\stem.  At  that  time 
fifteen  years  represented  the  "working 
age";  if  the  boy  or  girl  had  not  learned  the 
rudiments  at  that  time,  it  was  no  concern  of 
the  Government  to  see  that  he  or  she  ob- 
tained them.  The  first  evening  school  thus 
represented  a  result  of  the  unending  struggle 
between  progressivism  and  the  god  of  things 
as  they  are.  Private  philanthropy,  a  few 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  set  up  certain 
apologies  for  evening  schools;  not  until  1868, 
however,  did  the  public  purse  take  over  the 
responsibility.  And  then  it  did  it  most 
grudgingly.  The  cit\'  set  aside  the  income 
from  the  city's  scales.  Si, 200,  for  this  work, 
but  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  regular 
school  buildings.  .As  late  as  1876  Boston's 
night  schools  held  their  sessions  in  chapels, 
bath  houses,  and  rooms  in  the  almshouse. 
At  first  they  became  the  rendez\ous  of  a 
rather  turbulent  crowd,  the  young  men  and 
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women  evidently  looking  upon  them  as  a 
lark.  For  the  first  few  years,  indeed,  the 
night  school  problem  was  not  one  of  instruc- 
tion, but  of  maintaining  order. 

Yet  the  night  schools  made  their  way,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  performed  an 
indispensable  service.  In  the  early  'eighties 
the  school  buildings  were  made  accessible. 
Later,  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition,  a 
high  school  course  was  instituted,  and  then 
were  established  training  and  industrial 
night  schools.  The  pioneers  who  established 
this  innovation  have  won  large  dividends  for 
America.  The  American  people  would  just 
as  willingly  abolish  the  day  sessions  as  their 
evening  schools. 


"Big  Sisters"  of  Kansas  City 

NEW  YORK  and  other  cities  have 
their  "Big  Brothers" — associations 
formed  of  young  men  who  are 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
street  boys,  and  steering  them  away  from 
the  paths  that  inevitably  lead  to  degrada- 
tion and  crime.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
500  young  women  have  been  banded  to- 
gether, for  the  last  two  years,  in  an 
organization  whose  purpose  it  is  to  perform 
a  similar  service  for  girls.  Like  most  large 
places,  Kansas  City,  with  its  offices,  its  de- 
partment stores,  and  its  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness houses,  attracts  a  large  number  of 
country  girls,  who  come  with  high  hopes  of 
happiness  and  success.  Most  of  these  girls 
earn  pitifully  small  wages,  perhaps  six  or 
eight  dollars  a  week,  but  this  is  not  their 
greatest  privation.  Loneliness  is  the  devil 
that  chiefly  preys  upon  their  minds  and 
frequentl)'  leads  them  to  desperate  courses. 
Of  seventeen  girls  in  one  department  store 
fifteen  reported  that,  in  their  two  years' 
residence  in  Kansas  City,  they  had  never 
been  invited  into  a  Kansas  City  home  or 
even  into  a  Kansas  City  church.  Invita- 
tions from  chance  acquaintances,  usuall)'  of 
an  undesirable  character,  to  visit  cheap 
moving  picture  houses  and  dance  halls 
represented  the  extent  of  the  hospitalities 
they  had  received. 

O.  Henry  has  familiarized  the  world  with 
the  details,  the  temptations,  the  sorrows, 
and  frequently  the  tragedies  of  such  an 
existence.  No  man  would  have  s\mpathized 
more  with  the  attempt  which  Kansas  City 


is  now  making  to  handle  this  problem. 
Fortunately,  the  Big  Sisters  organization  has 
not  made  one  mistake.  Its  membership  is 
not  composed  of  "society  girls"  whose 
tendency  it  might  be  to  regard  the  enterprise 
as  a  fad  and  whose  attitude  would  danger- 
ously verge  on  the  patronizing.  All  the  Big 
Sisters  are  themselves  girls  who  earn  their 
own  living;  they  are  simpl>'  older  and  more 
experienced  than  their  charges,  and  they  have 
themselves  passed  through  the  mill.  They 
make  it  their  business  to  seek  out  the 
younger  strangers,  as  soon  as  they  arrixe 
in  town,  and  make  them  feel  that  there  are 
decent  people  who  are  interested  in  them. 
The  Big  Sisters  have  even  established 
branches  in  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  towns 
from  which  most  of  their  proteges  come — 
branches  which  inform  them  of  expected 
arrivals,  so  that  they  can  meet  their  >oung 
friends  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  city.  The 
Big  Sisters  help  these  girls  in  getting  suitable 
living  quarters,  steer  them  in  the  direction  of 
wholesome  entertainment,  frequentlv  get 
them  better  jobs,  protect  them  against  the 
rapacity  of  employers  and  against  even 
more  dangerous  enemies.  Once  a  month 
the  Big  Sisters  and  their  charges  dine  to- 
gether. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  increasing  wages 
will  solve  the  eternal  problem  of  the  unpro- 
tected girl  in  the  large  city;  intimate,  friendly 
association  with  their  own  kind,  such  as 
prevails  in  Kansas  City,  will  accomplish 
far  more  than  all  the  minimum  wage  laws  in 
the  world.  A  single  episode  illustrates  what 
the  Big  Sisters  can  do.  One  of  them,  a  short 
time  ago,  happened  to  overhear  in  a  depart- 
ment store  a  stylishly  dressed  woman  talk- 
ing to  a  young  sales  girl.  "  I  hope  \ou  will 
come  out  to  my  house."  the  woman  was 
saying.  "The  last  girl  who  came  out  to 
see  me  met  a  man  worth  $20,000  a  \ear 
and  married  him,  too.  .\nd  \ou  are  so 
prettN." 

The  Big  Sister  immediatel\-  tackled  that 
situation.  She  laid  the  case  before  the  store 
management  and  also  talked  to  the  girl. 
This  girl  did  not  accept  the  invitation  of  her 
ingratiating  friend,  but  found  a  new  life 
under  the  direction  of  the  Big  Sisters. 
"I  would  have  gone  to  the  house,"  she 
said  afterward,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for 
\ou.  No  one  seemed  to  have  any  interest 
in    me." 
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The   Triumph  of  Anli-  loxin 


IN  Orm-.K  limes  llu'  death  of  so  cmini-nl 
:i  scii-ntist  as  Emil  Von  Bchring  would 
have  attracted  world-wide  attention. 
He  is  the  second  of  her  great  medical  dis- 
coverers whom  (iermany  has  lost  n-cently, 
Dr.  Paul  l!hrlich  having  died  almost 
unnoticed  a  few  months  ago.  Both  these 
men  may  be  taken  as  exemplars  of  the 
old-fashioned  (iermany — not  the  Ciermany 
of  destructiveness  and  Prussianisni;  but  the 
(jermanv  that  has  made  real  contributions 
to  human  welfare,  Ihere  is  a  great  contrast 
between  the  Germany  of  the  pickelhaube  and 
gas  bombs  and  hand-grenades  and  liquid 
fire  and  the  spirit  represented  by  Von 
Behring,  working  patiently  in  his  laboratory 
and  discovering  the  means  of  protecting  chil- 
dren against  one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
scourges — diphtheria.  Though  we  are  at 
war  with  Von  Behring's  nation,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  time  to 
acknowledge  his  great  services  to  mankind. 
The  last  of  the  nations  to  withhold  this 
tribute  would  be  tolerant  France,  which, 
in  1895,  gave  him  the  prize  of  the  Academie 
de  Medicine. 

Millions  who  have  never  heard  of  Von 
Behring  have  heard  of  antitoxin,  the  great 
specific  for  diphtheria.  Antitoxin  was  Von 
Behring's  life  work  and  the  discovery  that 
gives  his  name  immortality.  Yet  it  was  not 
all  his  work;  this  discovery,  indeed,  was  a  fme 
product  of  that  internationalism  in  science 
that  we  may  some  day  have  in  politics. 
The  man  who  laid  the  basis  of  Von  Behring's 
work,  as  well  as  that  of  practically  all  the 
laboratories  of  to-day,  was  the  greatest  of  all 
medical  scientists,  Louis  Pasteur,  the  French- 
man. Pasteur  not  only  demonstrated  that 
communicable  germs  caused  all  contagious 
diseases  but  he  outlined  the  one  method 
by  which  the}'  could  be  cured.  The  curative 
forces,  he  taught  the  world,  lay  in  the  body 
itself,  in  the  serum,  or  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood.  For  evcr\'  toxin,  or  poison,  manu- 
factured within  the  body  by  a  particular 
germ,  Pasteur  discovered,  the  body  itself 
manufactured  an  antitoxin,  or  a  substance 
that  would  destroN'  it — a  discovery  as  great 
as  that  of  gravitation  or  electricity.  If 
the  body  did  not  produce  these  antitoxins 
in  sufficient  quant it\'  to  cure  the  disease, 
said  Pasteur,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  intro- 


duce them  m  enormous  quantities  from  an 
outside  source,  preferably  the  serum  of  an 
animal.  In  France,  Pasteur's  own  favorite 
[)upil,  I^r.  lioux.  in  (iermany,  Von  Behring, 
and  the  Japanese,  Kitazato,  started  almost  at 
the  same  time  to  apply  this  principle  to 
diphtheria.  All  three  men  got  the  same 
encouraging  results  at  almost  the  same  time, 
so  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  the 
precise  responsibility  for  the  discovery. 
Most  medical  men,  however,  regard  Von 
Behring's  work  as  having  been  the  most 
complete. 

Von  Behring's  death  recalls  many  memor- 
ies of  one  of  the  most  bitterly  fought  battles 
of  medical  science.  Antitoxin,  in  its  early 
days,  suffered  a  sudden  fall  in  popularity 
because  its  unskilful  use  unquestionably  oc- 
casioned many  deaths.  Laborator>'  meth- 
ods, in  1894,  were  crude,  compared  to  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  the  injection  of  a 
horse's  serum  into  the  human  bod)-  some- 
times produced  untoward  results.  Anti- 
toxin had  its  enemies  and  its  friends;  now, 
however,  the  victory  is  complete.  Refined 
methods  of  production  have  abolished  all  its 
dangers,  and  the  lowered  death  rate  from 
diphtheria  tells  the  rest.  In  New  York, 
in  the  pre-antitoxin  days,  the  diphtheria 
death  rate  was  between  80  and  100  to  the 
hundred  thousand.  Now  it  is  only  about  20. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  disease  which 
the  physician  so  dreaded:  now  it  arouses 
little  anxiety. 


F 


Miracles  in  Iowa 

'OR  the  last  two  years  the  University 
of  Iowa,  through  its  medical  depart- 
ment, has  furnished  the  Nation  an 
illustration  of  university  extension  on  a 
broad  and  humanitarian  scale.  In  191 5,  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  which  required  the 
medical  staff  to  give  its  services  free  to  all 
indigent  children  who  were  suffering  from 
deformities  which  modern  medical  science 
could  romedw  This  law  provides  that  the 
district  or  superior  court,  on  the  submission 
of  competent  evidence,  can  commit  an\ 
child  so  afflicted  to  the  L'niversit\-  Hospital, 
where  it  remains  until  the  cure  is  complete. 
As  the  University  is  a  state  institution,  and 
as  the  salaries  of  its  professors  are  paid  by 
the  state,  these  surgeons  receive  no  com- 
pensation   for   treating   deformed   children, 
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although  the  state  pays  the  hospital  U)r  the 
actual  care  of  each  child.  In  other  words, 
the  scheme  represents  an  enlightened  attempt 
to  use  to  the  utmost  an  existing  plant  and 
to  make  the  University  serve,  with  all  its 
resources,  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  results,  as  recently  reported,  abun- 
dantly justify  this  experiment.  In  two 
years  the  hospital  has  received  877  children, 
suffering  from  all  manner  of  deformities  and 
deficiencies.  The  University  has  employed 
constantly  one  of  the  most  experienced 
orthopedic  surgeons  in' the  country,  as  well 
as  a  skilled  pediatrician  and  an  expert  brace- 
maker.  If  miracles  consist  in  making  the 
halt  walk,  in  restoring  the  blind  to  sight,  and 
in  making  whole  numerous  sufferers  from 
ear,  throat,  and  skin  diseases  who  would 
otherwise  have  gone  through  life  handi- 
capped, then  the  Iowa  results  have  been 
miraculous.  Children  who  had  never  seen 
a  ray  of  light  can  now  see  perfectly.  Mothers 
whose  children  were  carried  into  the  hospital 
have  been  overcome  with  emotion  when,  on 
a  subsequent  visit,  these  same  children 
have  rushed  foot-whole  across  the  room  into 
their  arms.  Iowa  is  so  delighted — as  the 
state  may  well  be — that  the  legislature  is 
now  considering  a  bill  to  erect  a  special 
building  for  this  work.  Other  states  could 
follow  its  example  with  profit  to  the  health 
of  the  Nation. 


An  American  Aristocracy 

A  PETITION  recently  filed  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  disposes 
of  the  idea  that  America  has  no 
leisure  class — no  aristocracy  which  lives, 
year  after  >ear,  upon  the  accumulation  of 
ages  and  holds  itself  pioudl>'  aloof  from  its 
inferiors.  Quite  appropriateh',  our  aris- 
tocrac)'  is  formed  of  the  oldest  American 
families — families  that  long  antedate  the 
Mayflower  Pilgrims,  the  Knickerbocker 
Dutch,  and  the  Virginia  Cavaliers.  Ap- 
propriately again,  this  aristocrac\'  draws  its 
wealth,  not  from  sordid  trade,  from  Wall 
Street  speculation,  or  railroad  manipulation 
— the  bases  upon  which  so  much  of  American 
social  preeminence  rests — but  from  the  land. 
The  Osage  Indians  of  Oklahoma  have  ap- 
pealed to  Secretary  Lane  to  lease  more  of 
their  tribal  lands  in  Oklahoma.  Their  plea 
is  the  one,  common  enough  even  among  those 


Americans  who  are  not  so  insistently  called 
upon  to  maintain  their  social  status,  that 
they  cannot  live  on  their  present  income. 
The  Osage  lands,  which  are  underlaid  with 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  gas  and  oil,  yielded 
their  feudatories  $1,129,159  in  19 16 — and 
this  was  only  one  source  of  their  income.  At 
present  every  member  of  the  tribe  receives 
from  $2,200  to  $\  5,000  a  >'ear,  a  good  fortune 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  set  aside 
for  them  as  a  reservation  have  become  es- 
sential to  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  other  sordid  enterprises 
located  in  the  East.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  lands  have  been  leased;  what  the 
income  of  the  Osage  would  be  if  a  paternal 
Cjovernment  permitted  him  to  realize  on  his 
total  wealth,  no  one  can  foresee.  But,  as 
the  recent  petition  shows,  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to 
support  this  tribe  in  the  luxury  and  idleness 
to  which  it  has  become  accustomed.  The 
quarterly  days  at  the  agency  at  Pawhuska 
give  a  highly  colored  picture  of  modern  red- 
skin prosperity.  Time  was  when  the  ragged 
Osage  left  his  tepee,  slouched  up  to  the 
agency  doors,  got  his  rations  and  a  little 
cash,  and  promptly  dissipated  them  at  the 
nearest  saloon.  That  time  has  passed. 
Now  the  Osage,  frequently  accompanied  by 
his  gaily  accoutred  wife — "squaw"  is  a  term 
that  is  no  longer  appropriate — honks  up  to 
the  agency  in  his  automobile.  .And  this 
automobile  is  not  a  fliv\er,but  usually  a  soft- 
cushioned  touring  car.  Instead  of  handing 
out  a  few  blankets  and  rations,  the  Indian 
agent  solemnly  presents  each  Indian  with 
a  check.  The  home  of  the  Osage  to-day 
reflects  this  leisured  prosperity.  His  taste 
goes  to  leather  chairs  and  hardwood  floors. 
Next  to  the  automobile, the  besetting  passion 
of  the  Osage  to-da\'  is  the  phonograph,  by 
means  of  which  he  is  rapidls'  becoming 
acquainted  with  Caruso,  Geraldine  Farrar, 
and  the  most  entrancing  melodies  of  the 
latest  Broadway  musical  shows.  The  prohi- 
bition laws  have  deprived  him  of  the  favorite 
dissipation  of  the  old  tepee  da\s. 

There  is  at  present  a  movement  under 
wa\-  to  take  all  Indians  out  of  tutelage;  so 
possibl)-  the  Osages  ma\'  obtain  their  re- 
quest. Unless  this  succeeds,  the  Osage 
will  have  to  worry  along  on  $2,000  or 
S^.ooo,  or  Ss.txK)  or  Si  5.000  a  \ear  until 
1931,  when  his  tribe  becomes  legalls  of  age, 
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passes  out  of  I  he  protection  of  the  Govern- 
nunt,  :iik1  comes  into  possession  of  :ill  its 
Kinds.  /\s  the  Osa^c  nation  is  steadily 
decreasing  in  numbers,  the  wealth  of  each 
member,  when  that  happy  day  arrives,  will 
be  very  great. 


Irrigation  and  Reclamation  in 
New  Fngland 

THK  mention  of  irrigation  calls  to 
mind  an  immense  waste  of  desert 
lands  in  the  West,  huge  reservoirs 
holding  billions  of  gallons  of  stored-up 
water,  the  lonely  reclamation  farm,  and 
bumper  crops  of  alfalfa,  Yakima  apples, 
barlev,  and  Kaffir  corn.  The  Reclamation 
Service  in  Washington,  with  the  800,000 
acres  and  20,000  farms  already  restored  to 
cultivation,  makes  a  particularly  strong 
appeal  now,  when  the  whole  world  is  crying 
for  American  food.  Yet  the  East,  as  well 
as  the  West,  has  its  reclamation  problems. 
Massachusetts,  like  California,  has  its  ir- 
rigated farms,  and  the  Massachusetts  farmers 
are  now  appealing  to  the  General  Court  to 
extend  this  service.  Scientists  have  esti- 
mated that  150,000  acres  of  the  richest  soil 
are  going  to  waste  in  this  one  New  England 
state — one  fifth  as  much  as  the  Government 
has  already  restored  to  usefulness  through 
the  Reclamation  Service. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  reclamation 
problem  in  the  East  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
that  in  the  West.  In  Arizona  and  the 
Dakotas  the  difficulty  is  too  little  water, 
whereas  in  New  England  the  difficulty  is  too 
much.  In  the  West  the  engineers  have  to  take 
water  to  the  desert  and  in  the  East  they 
have  to  drain  it  off.  Massachusetts  "rem- 
nant" land,  much  of  it  located  near  large 
cities  where  it  can  be  profitably  cultivated 
with  garden  truck,  is  bog,  upland  swamp, 
and  meadow.  A  system  of  water  control 
would  bring  under  cultivation  10,000  acres 
of  the  finest  arable  country  along  the  Con- 
cord and  Sudbury  rivers,  while  the  county 
of  Pl\inouth,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
contains  22,000  acres  which  are  now  useless 
swamp,  but  which,  under  proper  control, 
would  yield  a  large  income  to  market  gar- 
deners. Yet  the  whole  problem  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  one  of  drainage,  for  here  many 
farmers  practise  irrigation,  though  in  a  form 


diflennl  frr>rn  that  which  prevails  in  the 
West,  a  form  much  more  expensive,  and  prac- 
ticable onlv  under  specialized  conditions  of 
crop  and  market.  Ihey  use,  not  the  open 
ditch  of  the  West,  which  is  not  successful 
in  the  New  England  climate,  but  the  over- 
head sprinkling  system.  Practically  all  these 
irrigated  farms  are  located  near  cities  and 
towns  that  possess  water  systems,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  that  the  Federal  (Government 
build  gigantic  reser\'(jirs.  Irrigation  here 
is  merely  a  matter  of  turning  on  the  tap, 
though  in  more  remofe  sections  the  farmers 
are  constructing  reservoirs. 


S 


What  is  an  Optometrist? 

EVERAL  practitioners  of  optometry 
and  several  societies  of  optometrists 
have  written  to  the  World's  Work 
to  say  that  they  feel  an  injustice  was  done 
them  in  the  article,  "What  About  Your 
Eyes,"  published  in  the  magazine's  issue  for 
April.  To  the  extent  to  which  the\-,  and 
other  readers,  may  have  got  the  impression 
(not  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  either 
author  or  editors)  that  optometrists  were  not 
engaged  in  a  useful  profession,  the  World's 
Work  agrees  that  injustice  was  done. 

But  this  qualification  should  be  carefully 
explained  and  understood.  Optometrists 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  opticians  or  with 
dealers  in  optical  goods  who  merely  "fit 
glasses."  Optometrists  do  belong  to  a  pro- 
fession; they  are  required  to  make  a  scienti- 
fic study  of  optics;  they  are  licensed  to 
practise  by  legally  constituted  state  boards 
of  examiners. 

The  distinction  between  an  optometrist 
and  an  oculist  is  this:  An  optometrist  is 
scientifically  trained  to  know  the  eye  as  a 
mechanical  instrument,  to  test  the  eye  for 
mechanical  defects,  and  to  give  glasses  which 
correct  the  errors  of  vision  due  to  these  me- 
chanical defects.  The  oculist  is  scientifi- 
cally trained  to  know  the  e\e  as  an  organ  of 
the  body,  both  in  itself  and  as  related  in 
function  to  the  other  organs,  to  test  the  eye 
both  for  mechanical  defects  and  for  diseased 
conditions,  and  both  to  give  glasses  which 
correct  errors  of  vision  due  to  mechanical 
defects  and  to  prescribe  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  for  a  diseased  condition  of  the  e\'e 
alone  or  for  the  other  bodily  conditions  which 
ma\'  affect  the  e\'e. 
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As  many  troubles  with  the  eyes  arise  from 
diseased  affections  of  the  body  and  are  not 
local  to  the  eye  itself  nor  mechanical  in 
(jrigin,  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given  in 
the  article  becomes  apparent.     That  advice 


was,  see  an  oculist.  But  sometimes  an 
oculist  is  not  available.  Then  see  an  opto- 
metrist, who  is  as  well  trained  as  any  one 
can  be,  even  an  oculist,  to  ascertain  and 
correct  the  mechanical  defects  of  the  eve. 


MR.  H.  L.  HIGGINSON  ON  BONDS 

[Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes  in  this  pari  oj  the  magazine  an  article  on  invesU 
menis  and  the  lessons  to  he  drawn  therefrom.] 


MR.  H.  L.  HIGGINSON  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co., 
which  for  seventy  years  has  been 
buying  and  selling  securities  for  investors. 
Like  other  such  firms  it  relies  on  trained  ex- 
perts who  carefully  examine  and  report  on 
the  securities  offered  by  the  house.  Mr. 
Higginson  has  the  banker's  well-trained  view 
in  regard  to  investments.  Concerning  the 
choice  of  securities  for  investment,  he  says: 

"The  chief  thing  to  ask  an  investor  is: 
'  Do  you  want  the  best  security,  or  a  security 
that  is  good  enough,  or  a  speculative  security, 
or  a  security  of  an  enterprise  which  has  pros- 
pects for  future  growth?' 

"This  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  correct  in- 
vestment. A  security  suitable  for  the  surplus 
income  of  a  business  man  who  wishes  invest- 
ments might  be  too  speculative  for  a  woman 
to  buy  or  for  a  man  who  is  dependent  on  the 
income  from  his  investment.  Such  people 
should  not  risk  losing  a  part  of  their  princi- 
pal, and  must  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller 
yield  on  I  heir  investments  than  can  be  se- 
cured by  a  man  who  can  risk  something. 
This  statement  is  so  trite  as  to  call  for  an 
apology  if  it  were  not  that  in  nearly  every 
corporate  failure  men  and  women  who  could 
not  afford  to  lose  mono}'  have  been  caught. 
This  class  of  people  is  the  food  for  the  pro- 
moter with  his  get-rich-quick  scheme. 

"An  investment  in  good  bonds  or  mort- 
gages is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  most 
people,  for  bonds,  as  a  rule,  are  safer  than 
stocks. 

"At  this  moment  another  good  reason  for 
bu>'ing  bonds  exists,  namel\  :  that  we  can 
best  help  to  do  our  share  in  this  war  by  draw- 
ing out  the  small  hidden  sums  of  monew  It 
is  our  duty  to  mobilize  our  wealth  for  this 
purpose.     The  working  man  or  woman  who 


invests  $500  in  bonds  is  performing  a  pa- 
triotic service,  and  the  broker  who  gets  them 
to  buy  bonds  is  also  performing  a  patriotic 
duty.  This  S500  or  $200  or  less,  directed  in 
investment  channels,  and  multiplied  by  a 
million  such  investments,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  financing  our  share  of  the  war.  It  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  to  buy  bonds.  To  meet  the  demand, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  bondsof  $iooor  even 
smaller  size. 

"Our  duty  to  help  finance  the  war  leads  to 
a  consideration  of  the  great  investment  op- 
portunity which  the  war  has  presented  to  the 
United  States.  It  has  converted  us  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  nation.  We  have  bought 
back  about  ?2, 000, 000,000  of  our  own  se- 
curities from  abroad  and  have  lent  about 
$2,500,000,000  to  foreign  countries  by  pur- 
chasing their  obligations.  And  all  the  money 
that  we  have  paid  for  our  own  and  these 
foreign  securities  has  remained  right  here 
in  this  country  to  pay  for  supplies  that 
other  nations  have  had  to  buy  from  us.  In 
addition  we  have  received  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  gold  since  the  war  started, 
to  balance  our  international  account. 

"All  this  has  made  us  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  country  in  the  world,  and  such  a 
condition  is  ideal  for  the  initiation  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  encourage  investing  in 
securities,  if  connected  with  it  is  some  de- 
\elopment  to  encourage  econom\'  and  sa\  ing. 
Our  entrance  into  the  war  and  the  serious 
food  situation  throughout  the  world  should 
furnish  this  incentive.  And  the  offering  of 
our  own  government  bonds  in  record 
amounts  should  afford  the  best  medium  for 
starting  many  people  on  the  path  that  leads 
to  financial  independence — where  'thrift' 
and  'sound  investment'  are  guideposts. 


WAR  WORK  FOR  AMERICAN  WOMEN 


How    i'hey^  Can  Serve  Their  Country  Most  Effectively — Increasing  the 

Production    of    Food    and    Kconomizing    In     Its    Consumption 

Their  First  Duty-  Other  Helpful    Things  They  Can   Do 


NOTHING  could  be  liner  llinn  the 
response  everywhere  given  by  women 
in  the  United  States  to  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  The  Government  offices  at 
Washington  have  been  fairly  overwhelmed 
with  ofl'ers  of  service  from  women's  organi- 
zations and  from  individual  women.  In- 
deed, the  volume  of  offers  and  the  insistence 
upon  immediate  service  has  proved  embar- 
rassing. It  has  been  easier  to  tell  the  ladies 
what  they  could  not  do  than  what  they  could 
do.  The  demands  upon  the  women  in  the 
United  States  will  not  be  as  great  nor  of  the 
same  character  as  those  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  women  of  Europe.  Women  there 
have  done  men's  work  because  of  the  short- 
age of  men.  However  great  the  extent  of  our 
participation  in  the  war,  our  man-power  is  so 
enormous  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
women  will  be  called  upon  in  great  numbers 
to  do  industrial  work  to  which  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  and  for  which  they  are 
essentially  unfitted.  There  will  be  war  work 
for  women  to  do,  but  it  will  not  consist  in 
putting  on  trousers  or  an  unbecoming  uni- 
form and  trying  to  do  something  that  a  man 
can  do  better.  Men  who  engage  in  unpro- 
ductive employments,  such  as  domestic 
service  or  in  gardening,  can  be  released  for 
military  service  and  women  can  take  their 
places.  The  war  would  have  to  continue 
some  years  before  women  would  be  called 
upon  to  go  into  industrial  plants  to  release 
men  to  join  the  colors. 

What  effective  war  work  can  a  woman  do? 
Above  all  she  can  heed  Tennyson's  injunc- 
tion:  "Come  into  the  garden,  Maude." 

What  the  United  States  needs  now  above 
all  other  things  as  its  enters  the  war,  and 
what  our  allies  in  Europe  need,  is  an  in- 
creased food  suppl\'.  There  are  just  two 
ways  of  increasing  the  food  supply:  consum- 
ing less  and  producing  more.  The  measure  of 
consumption  is  almost  solely  in  women's 
hands;  and  they  can  take  a  large  part  in  pro- 


duction. Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  sa>s:  "The  housekeepers 
of  the  Nation  control  Ho  per  cent,  of  the  food 
expenditures  of  the  Nation,  in  eliminating 
waste  they  may  perform  a  distinct  service. 
All  women  can  serve  the  Government  in  con- 
serving and  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage 
existing  food  supplies.  At  this  juncture  no 
service  that  women  can  perform  is  more  im- 
portant or  more  necessar)."  Experts  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  reported  to 
Secretary  Houston  that  the  annual  waste  in 
foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  due  to  bad 
cooking  and  to  putting  too  much  on  the 
table  is  approximately  $700,000,000. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  organize  women  for 
participation  in  the  Government's  food  pro- 
duction and  conservation  plans.  This 
committee  has  been  named  to  advise  the 
Council  how  the  assistance  of  the  women  of 
America  may  be  made  available  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  If  >ou  have  an\-  sugges- 
tions about  women's  work  in  the  war,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  send  it  to  one  of  the 
membersof  this  committee:  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  Moylan,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  of 
St.  Louis,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women;  Mrs.  Josiah  E.  Cowles,  of  Los 
Angeles,  president  of  the  General  Eederation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  Miss  Maude  Wetmore, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  chairman  of  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service;  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Organization; 
.Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk,  of  Illinois;  Mrs. 
Stanley  McCormick,  of  Boston;  Mrs.  Joseph 
R.  Lamar,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  president  of 
the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames; 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  of  New  York,  publicist 
and  writer. 

Mr.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  gives  this  specific  advice  to 
women  who  seek  to  help: 

"Individual  preparedness  in  cities  should 
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take  form  this  spring  in  the  planting  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  door-yard  gardens, 
where  before  there  was  only  sod  or  bare 
earth.  In  the  country  it  should  take  the  form 
of  more  intensive  cultivation,  even  of  a 
measure  of  training  on  the  part  of  women  and 
girls  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  ride  the 
sulky  plow  or  the  binder  if  the  worst  comes. 
Everywhere  it  should  take  the  form  of 
scrupulous  care  in  the  production,  use,  and 
conservation  of  foods.  The  nation  whose 
homes  are  assured  an  abundant  supply  of 
vegetables  in  summer  and  home-dried  and 
home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  winter 
has  already  taken  a  long  stride  toward  the 
I'Stablishment  of  a  sound  policy  of  food  pre- 
paredness. 

"The  commissariat  of  a  modern  army 
should  |)e  an  example  to  every  American 
housewife.  In  the  army  the  ration  is  well 
balanced;  the  cheapest  nutritious  and  pal- 
atable foods  are  purchased;  and  the  most 
economical  means  of  preparing  them  are 
used. 

"It  is  a  patriotic  duty  at  this  time  and  all 
the  time,  whether  there  is  war  or  peace,  for 
every  American  woman,  rich  or  poor,  to  keep 
her  home  'prepared.'  Home  preparedness 
means  substitution  of  cheap  dishes  for  costly 
foods  when  practical,  elimination  of  waste, 
and  scientifically  balanced  rations. 

"There  are  two  great  groups  of  food  that 
i-nter  into  a  balanced  human  ration — the  pro- 
tein group,  like  meat,  eggs,  and  beans,  and 
the  starch  group,  such  as  potatoes,  rice, 
cereals,  and  bread.  The  protein  foods,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  expensive  than  th^  starchy 
foods.  Some  protein  foods,  however,  are 
cheap.  The  prime  factor  in  economy  in  foods 
is  the  choice  of  protein  foods  that  are  at  the 
same  time  cheap  and  palatable. 

THE  NEED  FOR  WOMEN   FARMERS 

"Can  we  enlist  a  million  American  women 
\o  do  men's  work  this  summer  on  the  farms? 

"  I  ask  this  question  because  it  is  possible 
that  this  summer  the  United  States  may  be 
in  as  great  need  of  farm  laborers  as  of  soldiers 
or  munition  makers.  But  whether  the 
>ictual  opportunit\  comes  this  \  ear  or  not, 
preparedness  of  the  individual  for  war  or  for 
peace  demands  that  American  farm  women 
1h^  read\'  for  ever>'  possible  emergencN'. 

"  It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  probabilil\ 
that  the  available  farm  labor  of  the  United 


States  will  be  materially  reduced  by  the 
calling  of  many  men  to  other  and  more 
hazardous  duties  than  sowing  and  reaping. 

"It  is  physically  possible  for  the  farm 
women  of  America  to  aid  our  economic  pre- 
paredness in  the  event  that  a  war  summons 
an  immense  army  to  the  colors.  To  handle 
modern  farm  implements  is  not  necessarily 
beyond  a  woman's  strength.  With  a  good 
team  and  a  riding  cultivator  equipped  with  a 
sun  umbrella,  plowing  corn  is  more  pleasant 
than  washing.  The  spring  seat  of  a  binder 
compares  favorably  with  the  comfort  of  a 
piano  stool.  Few  household  duties  are  more 
fun  than  riding  a  hay  rake.  Even  plowing 
with  a  sulky  plow  is  not  too  heavy  a  strain 
for  some  American  women. 

"Every  farm  girl  and  woman  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  master  the  elements  of  prac- 
tical scientific  farming.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  concise,  simple, 
practical  primer  of  scientific  agriculture  for 
the  .Middle  West — Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  704 
— which  can  be  obtained  through  Congress- 
men or  directly  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Similar  bulletins  for  other  re- 
gions are  now  under  preparation. 

"Every  farm  girl  and  woman,  moreover, 
should,  by  all  means,  take  a  hand  in  actual 
farm  operations,  so  as  to  handfe  tractors, 
horses,  and  farm  implements  readily  and 
skilfully.  Those  who  do  so  will  not  have  to 
prepare  after  the  fighting  has  begun  to  do 
their '  bit '  for  their  countr\'  in  time  of  danger. 
They  will  know  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  the  crops  essential  to  our  national 
welfare  when  saving  them  depends  upon  the 
service  of  the  women  in  the  field. 

"Without  going  be>ond  their  own  door- 
yards,  millions  of  American  women  can 
render  real  service  to  the  Nation  this  sum- 
mer, as  real  as  that  rendered  by  the  soldier 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The>'  can  each  do  this 
b\'  merely  planting  and  caring  for  a  home 
garden. 

"A  million  or  more  gardens  planted  in  our 
cities  and  suburbs  this  spring  would  mean  a 
national  saxing  of  possibl\'  S50.ooo.ooo, 
a  sum  as  large  as  that  which  President 
.McKinlex  was  given  b\  Congress  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Spanish-.American  War. 
Growing  vegetables  for  home  consumption 
in  these  gardens  would  relieve  the  railroads 
of  the  necessit\'  of  carr\  ing  millions  of 
pounds    of    bulky    freight,    thus    releasing 
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ihoubands  of  cars  and  engines  lor  li.niling 
men  and  munitions. 

"  Kadishc'S,  onions,  lettuce,  beets,  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes,  lima  beans,  spinach,  and 
numerous  other  easily  cultivated  vegetables 
can  be  raised  in  the  back  yard,  provided  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  intelligence  is  emplo\'ed  in 
the  process.  I  here  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  literally  millions  of  new  back-yard  gar- 
dens shoultl  not  be  plarKed  and  suppl\'  mil- 
lions of  families  with  good,  cheap,  nutritious 
foods  all  this  summer. 

"The  hitherto  wasted  resource  of  this 
door-yard  land  should  be  utilized  at  once.  It 
is  no  more  work  for  a  woman  to  attend  a 
vegetable  garden  than  it  is  to  attend  a  flower 
garden  or  house  plants.  At  present  it  is 
more  patriotic  to  subordinate  flowers  to 
food." 

In  every  state  and  virtually  in  every 
county  of  the  United  States  there  are  resi- 
dent agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations.  These  men  will  tell  any 
woman  who  applies  to  them  how  to  plant  a 
garden  and  what  to  plant  or  will  give  her  in- 
struction in  how  to  prepare  food  to  avoid 
waste.  Any  woman  who  this  summer  in- 
creases the  available  supply  of  food  will  be 
doing  the  most  effective  possible  war  work 
and  performing  a  service  cf  pressing  and  im- 
mediate necessity.  Ourfii^t  contribution  to 
our  allies  will  be  supplies. 

Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott  summed  up  the 
present  duty  of  women  last  month  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Washington  when  she  said: 
"Stop  passing  resolutions  and  go  home 
and  plant  something."  It  was  good  advice. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  issues 
hundreds  of  publications,  answering  in 
compact,  authoritative  form  every  possible 
inquiry  about  the  production,  the  conserva- 
tion, and  the  preparation  for  the  table  of 
foodstuffs.  They  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  anv  woman  who  wants  to  equip  herself  to 
participate  in  the  imperative,  nation-wide 
effort  to  increase  the  food  supply. 

LOSS    IN    WASTE    PAPER 

The  waste  paper  loss  in  the  United  States 
is  enormous.  The  Women's  Economic 
League  in  New  York  Cit>'  recently  started  on 


a  campaign  lo  collect  waste  paper  from  pri- 
vate and  oflice  buildings  throughout  the 
city.  They  have  the  use  of  a  warehouse  in 
which  the  paper  is  stored  and  then  sold  to 
junkmen  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  Red 
Cross  or  other  work.  The  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  with  surprising  results  in  Ottawa 
and  other  (Canadian  cities.  It  is  a  form  of 
saving  which  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
wcjmen  and  girls.  The  plan  has  been  tried  in 
Washington  among  the  schfx>l  children  with 
the  result  that  thousands  of  pounds  of  old 
papers  have  beeen  saved  and  sold  to  put  to 
further  use.  This  is  effective  war  work  that  a 
woman  can  do. 

KhD  CROSS   WORK 

Most  women's  minds  turn  naturally  to 
nursing  and  Red  Cross  work  in  w^r  time. 
War  nursing  has  become  a  highl\'  organized 
technical  profession.  There  is  no  place  in  it 
for  the  amateur.  To  be  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
these  days  a  woman  must  have  undergone  a 
thorough  course  of  preparation  and  stud\'. 
A  woman,  of  course,  can  make  bandages  and 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  for  use  in  hospitals,  but  before  she  tries 
making  them  she  had  better  consult  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapter  or  the  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters at  Washington  and  learn  exactly 
what  to  make  and  how  to  make  it,  or  all  her 
labor  may  go  for  nothing.  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital supplies  have  been  standardized. 
Women  other  than  nurses  who  desire  to 
volunteer  for  Red  Cross  work  may  enroll 
themselves  to  do  such  work  as  sewing,  mend- 
ing, liner^room  work,  preparation  of  surgical 
supplies,  general  suppl\'  room  ser\ice,  pack- 
ing, shipping,  laundry  service,  diet  kitchen, 
cooking,  housekeeping,  cleaning,  interpreting, 
clerical  service,  stenograph)-,  accounting, 
massage,  and  for  motor  service  either  b\'  con- 
tribution of  motor  with  chauffeur  or  with 
personal  service  as  chauffeur.  Efficiency 
counts  for  more  than  sentiment.  The  desire 
to  serve  must  be  supported  b\'  the  capacity 
to  serve. 

For  most  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States  the  opportunit\  to  serve  will  come  by 
saving  and  by  home  ser\  ice  in  their  gardens 
and  kitchens  and  b\-  releasing  men  who  are 
doing  work  that  women  caii  do  and  that 
should  be  done  by  women. 
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WASHINGTON  in  war  time  is  still  its 
usual  leisurely  self,  only  now  every 
day  looks  like  Washington's  Birth- 
day. The  crowds  in  the  hotels  and  groups 
of  women  with  badges  suggest  a  convention. 
The  flags  everywhere  betoken  a  holiday. 

Except  for  these  manifestations  there  are 
lew  signs  of  war.  If  you  try  to  walk  into 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  building,  you  will 
find  that  you  will  have  to  tell  whom  you  wish 
lo  see  and  state  that  your  business  is  official, 
but  this  being  done  you  will  be  given  a  pass 
and  a  Negro  trooper  will  lead  you  to  the  room 
where  you  should  go.  When  you  leave  you 
are  without  guidance.  These  trooper  guides 
wore  the  only  uniforms  in  sight  around  the 
War  Department  a  month  after  war  was 
declared. 

Yet  the  appearance  is  somewhat  deceptive. 
Work  is  going  on  and  going  on  so  quietly 
that  even  when  a  revolutionary  accomplish- 
ment is  printed  in  the  papers  it  goes  almost 
unnoticed.  For  example,  in  April  one  day 
the  papers  printed  a  story  about  fifty  railroad 
presidents  meeting  in  Washington  and  mobil- 
izing the  railroads  of  the  country  for  war 
Nervice.  Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  this. 
Probably  it  was  the  word  "mobilizing"  that 
deprived  the  notice  of  attention,  for  in  three 
years  this  word,  hitherto  outside  the  news- 
paper's vocabulary,  has  come  to  cover  every- 
thing from  creating  an  army  of  2,000,000  men 
down  to  the  meeting  of  two  loafers  on  a  street 
corner.  In  any  case  the  action  of  these  rail- 
road presidents  was  not  generally  understood. 
It  is  worth  while  rehearsing  because  it  is  a 
fair  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  efficient 
action  in  a  democracy. 

What  actually  happened  was  something 
like  this:  There  was  an  increasing  demand 
that  the  freight  congestion  be  lessened,  and  as 
the  other  nations  at  war  had  railroad  dictators 
it  seemed  the  thing  to  do  for  us  to  have  one 
also.  Mr.  Daniel  Willard.  of  the  Baltimore 
eSt  Ohio,  being  the  transportation  expert  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  seemed  the  logical  candi- 
date for  the  dictatorship.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  task  was  rapidly  bearing  down 


upon  him,  and  there  is  no  question,  also,  that 
gq  per  cent,  of  the  public  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  him  in  the  position.  And  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Willard  as  railroad 
dictator  would  have  helped  mightily  to  make 
things  sound  as  if  we  were  at  war.  However, 
.Mr.  Willard  knew  more  about  the  railroad 
situation  than  tlie  99  per  cent,  of  the  public, 
and  one  Saturday  afternoon  just  before  the 
dictatorship  descended  on  him  he  telegraphed, 
asking  all  the  railroad  presidents  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  About  fifty  of  them 
turned  up.  Mr.  Willard  explained  that  for 
war  measures  it  was  necessary  to  run  the 
entire  263,547  miles  of  railroads  in  the  country 
as  a  single  unit,  and  suggested  that  the\'  agree 
to  do  this  and  also  appoint  a  committee  to 
carry  it  out.  It  was  agreed  immediately  and 
unanimously.  It  sounds  simple  and  obvious, 
but  it  is  neither.  For  example,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  under  this 
agreement  must  stand  ready  upon  command 
of  the  committee  to  move  coal,  or  tin  for  cans 
for  tomatoes,  or  seed  potatoes,  or  anything 
they  tell  him  in  preference  to  other  freight 
not  so  essential  for  war  purposes  but  perhaps 
more  profitable  to  his  road.  This  is  not  onl\' 
directly  contrary  to  federal  statutes  against 
discriminating  service  but  it  would  also  be 
against  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  road.  Generally  speaking,  the 
arrangement  is  all  illegal.  Despite  its  il- 
legality it  is  accepted  by  railroads,  b\  such 
stockholders  as  know  of  it,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  b\'  the  public.  And  it  is  highly 
efTicient.  Without  disturbing  a  single  official 
on  any  railroad  and  with  no  red  tape  or 
formalit\-,  a  complete  system  of  war  transpor- 
tation is  arranged. 

This  is  the  wa\'  it  works:  A  can  manufac- 
turer telegraphs  the  Secretar\'  of  Commerce 
or  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  his 
tin  is  not  coming  through  and  that  conse- 
quentls  he  will  be  late  with  cans  for  preserving 
food — and  "late"  is  the  same  as  "never"  in 
that  situation. 

The  telegram  is  sent  right  over  to  the  office 
of  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  who  is  the  chairman 
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of  the  railroads'  loiiiniillLL-.  Within  an  hour 
he  has  tclc^raphicl  the  railroad  in  (jucstion 
thai  tiu"  tin  is  |)r(ft'rrcil  freight  and  that  it 
must  be  moved.  Some  one's  pianos,  talking 
m.uhines,  and  bricks  for  a  garage  are  pushed 
aside  and  the  tin  rolls  merrily  on,  so  that  the 
cans  will  be  ready  when  the  peas  and  tomalcjes 
are  ripe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lirst  freight 
announced  as  preferred  was  iron  ore. 

Moreover,  under  the  agreement,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  the  committee  can  ask  one 
railroad  to  turn  over  coal  or  locomotives  to 
another,  or  in  fact  to  do  anything  that  will 
help  the  cause  along.  Now  this  is  efTlcient  de- 
mocracy, operating  without  the  cumbersome 
rules  or  red  tape  which  accompany  almost  all 
bureaucratic  efforts.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  any  railroad  dictator's  office  abroad  has 
more  railroad  brains  in  it  than  the  committee 
made  up  of: 

Fairfax  Harrison,  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
Howard    Elliott,   of  the  New   York,   New 

Haven,  Sc  Hartford  Railroad, 
Samuel  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Hale  Holden,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  & 

Quincy  Railroad, 
Julius  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad, 
Daniel  Willard,  of  the   Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Railroad,    ex-officio   as   member   of   the 

Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
A    member   of   the    Interstate    Commerce 

Commission. 

And  4hey  have  under  them  an  undisturbed 
machine  for  carrying  out  their  orders.  They 
have  not  imposed  any  new  officer  on  any  rail- 
road nor  done  anything  that  might  upset 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  roads  even 
temporarily.  But  they  have  devised  a  system 
to  allow  the  roads  to  carry  the  freight  that 
should  be  carried  and  leave  the  freight  that 
should  be  left. 

SHIPS    FOR   TRANSATLANTIC    SERVICE 

Now  the  effects  of  this  are  continuously 
growing.  A  few  days  after  the  railroad  com- 
mittee had  taken  charge  of  the  railroads  the 
French  Ambassador  got  into  communication 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  He 
was  trying  to  find  ships  to  carry  freight  to 
France  that  was  piling  up  on  the  seaboard. 
He  had  been  to  see  various  people  and  was 
finally  referred  to  them.  This  was  somewhat 
outside    their    immediate    province,    but    as 


ncjthing  affecting  the  war  is  outside  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
its  Advisory  (xtuncW  the  matter  was  taken  up. 

The  Cerman  ships  and  the  Austrian  ships 
in  our  harbors  offered  no  immediate  remedy. 
I  hen  the  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  came 
up  for  cf>nsiderati(jn.  They  had  not  gone 
into  the  foreign  trade  before  because  there 
was  a  very  pressing  coastal  trade  that  paid 
them  big  freights  and  which  the  railroads 
could  not  handle.  The  immediate  and  con- 
crete result  was  a  long-distance  telephone  to 
Mr.  II.  II.  Raymond,  president  of  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Line  in  New  York,  who  is  likewise 
president  of  the  (Coastwise  Shipping  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Raymond  journeyed  down  to 
Washington.  Before  half  an  hour  of  discus- 
sion had  elapsed  he  was  pointing  out  ways  of 
changing  schedules  so  that  the  ships  good  for 
Transatlantic  service  could  go  into  that 
service  and  other  ships  take  their  places, 
assisted  by  rail  transportation.  The  crux  of 
the  whole  matter  being,  of  course,  that  the 
railroads,  with  their  new  power  to  discrimin- 
ate, will  be  able  to  move  the  freight  that  has 
heretofore  been  carried  by  coastwise  vessels. 
A  few  days  later  a  committee  to  get  coastwise 
steamers  into  the  Transatlantic  service  was 
announced  including  Mr.  William  Denman, 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  president  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  Mr.  Eugene 
T,  Chamberlain,  commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  Mr.  D.  T.  Wordcn,  of  the 
foreign  shipping  department  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Mr.  L.  H.  Shearman,  of  W,  R. 
Grace  &  Company,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bull,  and  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Munson. 

These  are  simple  stories  wnich  indicate 
how  things  can  happen  effectively  in  a  democ- 
racy. They  do  not  pretend  to  tell  the  whole 
story  because  the  actual  happenings  are  more 
complicated.  Man\'  influences  and  many 
men  always  converge  toward  such  accomplish- 
ments. The  credit  seldom  belongs  to  one 
individual  and  often  much  belongs  to  people 
who  do  not  appear  in  the  simple  account  of 
events. 

But  this  whole  railroad  episode  is  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  effective  democracy  at  war, 
a  veritable  rising  of  private  ability  and  help- 
fulness to  national  service,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  a  single  man  mentioned 
in  these  episodes  is  paid  a  penny  b\'  the 
Government  for  his  ser\  ices  except  the  Com- 
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missioner  of  Navigation,  and  all  but  he  will 
lose  profits  by  turning  their  time,  their  rail- 
roads, or  the  ships  to  the  Government's 
needs. 

BARGAINS — MINUS    "WAR  PROFITS" 

In  another  field  there  is  a  similar  interesting 
record.  In  normal  times,  before  being  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Mr. 
K.  M.  Baruch  was  a  Wall  Street  speculator 
-the  embodiment  of  all  the  evils  against 
which  countless  campaign  orators  have  in- 
veighed. His  profession  has  regularly  been 
looked  upon  as  preying  upon  the  profits  of 
the  innocent  public.  The  public  now  has 
the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Baruch  making  bargains 
with  the  copper  producers  to  supply  the 
Ciovernment  with  copper  at  half  the  normal 
price.  This  bargain  does  not  seem  to  have 
stuck,  but  Mr.  Baruch  also  started  negotia- 
tions with  the  steel  people  that  Secretary 
f)a<niels  took  over,  by  which  the  Government 
will  save  approximately  $18,000,000  on  steel 
purchased  during  the  coming  year,  and  Mr. 
Baruch  made  an  even  better  bargain  for  the 
(u)vernment  for  the  purchase  of  platinum 
than  he  did  for  the  purchase  of  copper — 
getting  the  platinum  at  about  one  third  the 
market  price. 

These  are,  of  course,  new  activities  for 
Washington,  and  new  personalities.  The 
president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company, 
Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  and  a  good-sized  force 
drawn  from  his  office  in  Chicago  are  down  in 
Washington  making  arrangements  to  buy 
cotton,  wool,  shoes,  etc.,  for  the  Government 
at  cost  plus  a  profit  running  from  5  to  1 5  per 
cent.,  depending  on  the  kind  and  amount  of 
the  purchase.  And  the  cotton,  wool,  shoes, 
and  other  trades  are  banding  together  and 
creating  selling  agencies  and  committees  to 
fix  prices  in  the  whole  trade  so  as  to  sell  to 
the  Government  in  a  manner  that  violates 
every  letter  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

There  is  some  friction  in  all  these  new 
activities,  as  is  natural,  but  so  far  surprisingly 
little.  Some  of  the  regular  departments  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  these  now  goxern- 
mental  agencies  present  interesting  spectacles, 
fake  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
example.  What  kind  of  an  organization  has 
it  built  up  to  meet  the  present  needs?  The 
answer  is  that  it  has  not  had  to  build  new 
machinery  much  more  than  the  railroads  had 


to  build  up  a  new  organization.  It  was,  in 
large  measure,  already  in  existence.  It  has 
adopted  a  war  policy  and  turned  its  already 
existing  agencies  to  carry  it  out,  just  as  was 
done  in  the  transportation  field. 

There  is  one  fundamental  question  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  faced  which 
does  not  appear  on  the  surface  at  first.  It 
has,  up  till  now,  never  urged  farmers  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  their  crops.  It  has  showed 
them  how  to  increase,  and  how  to  improve 
methods,  but  it  has  not  tried  to  increase  or 
decrease  total  production  or  to  interfere  with 
prices.  That  rests  with  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  the  farmer.  It  often  happens  that 
a  very  large  crop  brings  to  the  farmer  actually 
less  money  than  a  smaller  crop. 

TACKLING  THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

But  now  that  we  are  facing  a  food  shortage 
the  Department  has  broken  all  precedent 
and  urged  every  one  to  grow  more  and  waste 
less.  What  if  the  food  production  is  so  large 
as  to  bring  prices  below  the  present  high  cost 
of  production?  It  is  not  likely,  but  in  such  a 
case  obviously  if  the  Government  has  practi- 
cally ordered  every  one  to  raise  all  he  can  the 
Government  is  morally  bound  to  guarantee 
at  least  a  minimum  price  that  will  mean  cost 
plus  some  profit.  Whether  a  fixed  minimum 
price  is  theoretically  wise  or  not,  the  Govern- 
ment is  morally  bound  to  see  that  the  pro- 
ducer gets  it  if  it  substitutes  its  judgment  for 
his  concerning  his  production.  And  if  the 
producer  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  price, 
the  consumer  whose  taxes  would  have  to 
make  good  the  guarantee  is  morall\'  due  a 
maximum  price  as  a  guarantee  on  his  side. 
Maximum  and  minimum  price-fixing  may 
not  be  an\-  more  legal  than  discriminating 
railroad  facilities,  but  it  inevitabl}'  follows 
any  governmental  interference  with  the 
amount  of  foodstuffs  produced  by  the  farms. 
Nor  does  governmental  interference  with 
prices  (as  the  corollar\-  of  interference  with 
production)  necessarily  mean  a  vast  organiza- 
tion of  potty  officials  inspecting  ever\  thing  on 
the  Gorman  s\  stem.  There  is  another  wa\  of 
doing  it.  Wheat,  for  example,  practically 
all  passes  through  elevators.  If  extreme 
measures  became  necessar\  the  (.Government 
could  lake  it  over  at  the  eVvators  and  pay 
for  it  and  sell  it  at  such  prices  as  it  deemed 
wise.  This  is  practicall\  what  happened 
in  Belgium.     The  Commission  for  Relief  in 
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Bil|»iiim  boii^hl  wheat  in  I  he  markets  of  llu- 
worki  und  sold  it  in  liclgium,  and  bread  was 
ihcaper  in  licl^iiim  than  in  this  tounlry 
where  the  wheat  came  from,  or  in  l.n^land 
through  whose  ports  it  passed,  or  in  Germany 
where  the  most  minute  system  of  regulations 
and  tickets  was  watched  over  by  thousands  of 
inspectors  of  every  kind.  But  the  tjuestion 
of  production  is  the  first  thing. 

On  the  ()th  of  April  Congress  decided  that 
the  United  Stales  was  in  a  state  of  war.  On 
the  9th  of  that  month  there  assembled  in  St. 
l,ouis  an  agricultural  conference  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There  were 
thirty-two  states  represented,  and  at  a 
similar  conference  held  four  days  later  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  there  were  seven  states 
represented.  At  one  conference  or  the  other, 
all  states  except  the  following  were  repre- 
sented: Connecticut,  Florida,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina. 
At  these  meetings  the  already  existing  forces 
in  the  agricultural  field  were  organized  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

A  State  Food  Production  and  Conservation 
Board  was  formed  in  each  state,  it  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  state  departments 
of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  colleges  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment,  and  members  of  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions or  other  private  persons  who  could  be 
useful.  In  each  county,  township,  or  urban 
district  a  local  board  made  up  of  county 
demonstration  agents,  local  farm  organiza- 
tion officers,  etc.,  will  work  under  the  state 
boards. 

I'he  machinery  is  fairly  simple.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  controls  not  only  the 
17,000  workers  of  the-F"ederal  Department, 
but  many  thousands  of  trained  workers  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  state  agricultural 
boards,  and  innumerable  useful  and  influential 
men  of  the  farmers'  societies,  farm  papers, 
etc.  All  these  interests  are  tied  into  the  one 
scheme  by  membership  both  on  the  state 
boards  and  on  the  county  boards. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  at  the 
end  of  this  organization  for  producing  and 
saving  food,  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  so  that  he  knows  the  war 
policies  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  and  can  make  his  policies 
synchronous  with  them.  Moreover,  he  has 
the  benefit  and  experience  of  Mr.  Hoover,  \\  ho 


is  the  head  of  the  foxJ  committee  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

Organization  is  not  a  very  dramatic  thing, 
but  it  usually  precedes  any  successful  drama 
in  the  conduct  of  war,  and  its  absence  almost 
alwa\s  produces  tragedy. 

There  is  no  insurance,  of  course,  either  in 
the  railroad  field  nr  in  agriculture,  that  the 
policies  chosen  will  be  perfect,  but  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  machinery  is 
readv  to  put  inl(j  practice  whatever  meas- 
ures are  decided  on  and  that  it  is  suf- 
ficiently flexible  machinery  to  change  from 
one  measure  to  another  as  experience  re- 
commends. 

There  is  nothing  in  Washington  calculated 
to  thrill  the  man  whose  one  idea  is  to  see  our 
troops  getting  ready  actually  to  engage  in 
warfare.  Three  weeks  after  Congress  de- 
cided that  we  were  in  war,  it  was  debating  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  a  machine  should  be 
created  to  raise  the  arm\  with  which  to  fight 
the  war,  and  the  War  Department  was  await- 
ing the  decision.  Recruiting  for  the  National 
Guard,  the  Regular  Arm> ,  and  the  Navy  was 
going  on  at  a  rate  that  would  give  them  war 
strength  units  in  six  months  or  so,  but  would 
not  more  than  serve  to  replace  casualties  if 
they  got  into  such  warfare  as  that  on  the  west- 
ern front  in  France.  A  month  after  war  was 
declared  the  first  camps  for  training  officers 
for  the  new  arm\  were  opened.  These  camps 
must  train  men  who  can  train  other  men  to  go 
to  the  front.  In  the  military  field,  unlike  the 
railroad  and  agricultural  fields,  we  did  not 
have  even  the  machinery  for  prcxiucing  the 
product  which  we  wanted,  for  neither  the 
Regular  Army  nor  the  National  Guard  have 
suflficicnt  officers  to  form  a  machine  to  train 
the  men  who  come  b\'  the  selective  draft  into 
an  arm\'.  .'Xn  incident  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sit\'s  efforts  to  train  its  students  gives  a  some- 
what ironic  picture  of  our  condition.  The 
Universits',  being  unable  to  get  American 
officers  to  train  the  students,  asked  for  and 
secured  from  France  a  detail  of  French  officers 
for  the  purpose. 

But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves.  Even  if  we  were 
unwilling  to  prepare  for  war  until  it  was 
actually  upon  us,  at  least  we  have  had  sense 
enough  to  adopt  universal  service  as  the 
means  of  raising  our  f  rst  new  army. 


MK    O.WIl)  K    HOLMON 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has  coordinated  his  departmental  forces,  the  personnel  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  the  slate 
agricultural  departments,  and  many  non-governmental  agencies  in  a  great  organization  of  many  thousaruls  of  trained  workers 
to  carry  the  campaign  to  increase  food  production  and  conserve  food  supplies  into  evef>'  community 
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MK.  FAIRFAX  HARRISON 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Five  which  controls  the  operation  of  all  railroads  in  the  United  States,  with  the  arbitrary 
power  to  move  war  freight  in  discrimination  against  less  essential  products.  The  263^47  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
are  as  much  at  the  service  of  the  Government  at  present  as  if  they  were  conducted  under  military  autocracy,  and  they  have  been 
changed  from  a  peace  basis  to  this  condition  without  the  disturbance  of  a  single  officer  or  employee.  S\t  Harrison  is 
president  of  the  Southern  Railway 
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MR.  ALFRLD  RHEVES 

Head  of  the  Volunteer  Mptor  Transport  Cx)nimittee  which  is  to  or^^anize  the  motor  vehicle  resources  of  the  countn.-  and  to  act 
in  cooperation  with  the  organization  for  handling  the  rail  transportation  of  the  country.  Mr.  Reeves  is  general  manager  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  the  committee  with  him  are  also  Mr.  Coker  F.  Clarkson.  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Batchelder,  chairman  of  the  .American  .Automobile  .Association. 


MR.  WILLIAM   DENMAN 

Chairman  of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board,  chairman  of  the  committee  which  is  engaged  in  transferring  coastwise  ships  into 
the  Transatlantic  service,  and  president  of  the  newly  incorporated  company  which  the  Government  has  organized  to  build  the 
wooden  ships  on  a  plan  originated  by  Mr.  Frederick  Augustus  Eustace,  of  Boston,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  GOETHALS 

Who  has  civen  up  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  road  building  in  New  Jersev  to  take  charge  of  the  building  of  the  wooden 
ships  for  the  Uniteti  States.  Upon  him  devolves  the  problem  of  getting  men  and  timber  for  the  construction  of  the  ships  and  the 
engines  to  run  them 
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MR.  H.  H.  RAYiMOND 
A  member  of  the  committee  which  is  working  on  a  plan  for  shifting  our  coastwise  vessels  into  foreign  service  for  the  benefit 
of  our  allies,  and  rnakin^  good  the  deficiency  of  a  quarter  to  one  half  million  tons  of  shipping  b>  rearrangement  of  schedules 
and  closer  cobperation  with  the  rail  transportation  agencies.     Mr.  Ka\  mond  is  president  of  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company  and 
president  of  the  Coastwise  Shipping  Association 
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OR.  F.  F.  SIMPSON 

Vice-chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  mevlical  activities  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  with  an  oiWce  in  Wash- 
ington for  ccxirdmating  the  civilian.  militar\ ,  and  medical  forces.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  is  Dr.  Franklin  .Ntartin, 
a  member  of  the  .Xdvisorv  C-ommittec  of  the  Cuiuncil  of  National  Defense,  and  the  Board  includes  such  other  distinjjuished  names 
as  Surgeon-Cieneral  \\  illiam  (.  Ciorgas,  L.  S.  A..  Surgeon-C'ieneral  William  C  Braisted.  L  .  S.  N.,  Surneon-<.'»eneral  Rupert  Blue, 
U.  5.  Public  Health  Service,  Dr.  \\  illiam  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the  .Mayo  brothers,  of  Rochester,  .Minn. 


MR.  THEODORE  N.  VAIl. 
Who  has  not  only  put  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Gjmpany,  of  which  he  is  president,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  has  also  induced  the  independent  companies  to  join  with  him  in  like  action,  so  that  the  entire  wire  service  of  the 
United  States  has  been  changed  to  a  war  basis  without  any  disturbance  in  personnel  or  management 


Cop\  right  b\  learns  cV  bwin^i 
MR.  A.  W.  SHAW 
Chairman  of  the  Commercial  Economy  Board,  appointee.!  by  the  Ouncil  of  National  Defense  to  organize  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  for  effective  and  economical  distribution  of  commcKlities  throughout  the  civilian  population.       The 
other  two  members  of  the  Board  are  Prof.  Kdwin  F.  Ga\ .  dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  D.  Simmons,  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of  St.  Louis.     ,Mr.  Shaw  is  editor  of  SyiUm  Maga^tnt 


CJip\  rik^ht  b\   Harris  cV  E\wing 
MR.  W.  S.  GIFFORD 
Director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  executive  officer  acting  between  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the 
Advisory  Council  and  its  various  commvttees — the  man  who  knows  in  more  detail  what  is  being  done  for  national  defense  than 
any  other  man  in  Washington.      In  peace  times,  he  is  the  statistician  of  the  New  York  Telephone  C^mpanv 


<.Uip\  right  b\  Hams  >.V  twing 
MR.  FRANK  A.  SCOTT 

Chairman  of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  which  will  have  charge  of  quantity  prcxluction  of  munitions.  This  Board  work« 
with  the  power  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  under  its  direction,  and  in  cix^neration  with  all  the  other  activities  of  the 
(Council  and  Advisory  CU)mmission.     Mr.  Scott  is  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  \\'arner  iSt  Swasev  Company,  of  Cleveland 


Cop\  right  bv  Harris  iSc  Ewing 
MR.  JULIUS  ROSENWALD 

Of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  who  is  arranging  with  the  organizations  of  such  trades  as 
the  shoe  manufacturing  trade,  cotton  manufacturing  trade,  etc.,  to  buy  for  the  Government  at  cost,  plus  a  small  profit.  Mr. 
Rosenwald  is  the  active  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 


MR.  LINCOLN  GRANT 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cotton  Goods  Industry,  to  deal  with  Mr.  Rosenwald's  department  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  National  Defense,  so  that  all  cotton  products  can  be  purchased  by  the  Government  through  this  one  committee 
at  an  agreed  price  based  on  prices  fixed  upon  cost  plus  a  small  percentage  of  profit.  Mr  Grant  i>  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wellington.  Sears  &  Co. 


Cop\ right  bv  Lnderwood  &  Lnderwood 
MR.  BERNARD  M.  BARUCH 

A  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  who  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  copper  and  of 

f)latinum  supplies  by  the  Government  and  who  began  the  arrangement  b\-  which  steel  was  also  otTered  to  the  Government  at 
avorable  rates.     In  ordinary  times  by  profession  Mr.  Baruch  is  a  Wall  Street  speculator 


MR.  BASCOM  LITTLE 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  through  whom  local  committees  have 
been  formed  all  over  the  United  States  to  aid  the  Quartermasters'  Departments  in  purchasing  and  handling  supplies 


Copyright  by  Paul  Thompson 
MR.  GEORGE  CREEL 
United  States  Censor,  who  believes  that  the  censorship  in  this  country  should  concern  itself  mpre  with  the  promotion  of 
news  than  its  restriction.     Mr.  Creel  in  the  past  has  been  a  newspaper  man  m  Denver,  a  magazine  writer,  and  a  publicity  man 
for  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee 


HOOVER  OF  THE  "C.  R.  B." 


The  American  Mining  Engineer  Who  Has  Enjoyed  the  Confidence  of  the 
Meads  of  the  Warring  Nations  in  the  Vast  Work  of  Civih'an  Relief 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  and  Who  Now  is  Chairman 
of   the   National    Food    Board    in    This  Country 


BY 


EDWARD    EYRE    HUNT 


M' 


ORE  than  ten  years  before  Belgian 
relief  was  ever  thought  of,  a  young 
American  mining  engineer  who  was 
in  charge  of  important  mining  "properties  in 
(2hina  received  a  visit  early  one  morning 
from  a  burly  Belgian.  The  Belgian  brusquely 
informed  the  young  American  that  he 
had  come  to  take  charge  of  the  properties. 
The  American  had  received  no  official  notice 
of  the  change  in  management,  and  he  did  not 
much  like  the  manners  of  the  Belgian,  but  he 
quietly  accepted  his  new  status.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  Belgian  that  two  heads  often 
are  better  than  one,  and  offered  to  help 
manage  the  properties  jointly.  The  Belgian 
accepted.  The  two  men  worked  together 
for  about  six  months.  Then,  one  day,  the 
burly  Belgian  lost  his  temper  and  with  it  his 
more  experienced  fellow-manager,  for  the 
young  American  promptly  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  left  the  employ  of  the  company. 

The  name  of  the  >oung  American  was 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover. 

Another  Belgian  who  was  concerned  in  the 
transaction  told  me  that  Hoover's  quiet 
withdrawal  cost  the  burly  Belgian  and  Com- 
pany about  five  million  dollars. 

Now  observe  how  Nemesis  pursues  proud 
mortals!  In  October,  1914,  this  same  burl\- 
Belgian  came  hurrying  from  Brussels  to 
London  to  appeal  to  American  Ambassador 
Walter  H.  Page  and  the  British  Admiralty 
for  permission  to  import  food  through  the 
German  lines  for  the  starving  population  of 
Belgium. 

"I  will  call  up  Hoover,"  said  tiie  Am- 
bassador quickl\-,  reaching  for  the  tele- 
phone. "  He  has  just  managed  to  send 
back  to  America  forty-five  thousand  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  were  caught  short  of  funds 
here  bv  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     He  has 


managed  the  thing  superbly.  He  and  his 
friends  have  advanced  §200,000  of  their  own 
money  and  he  has  given  without  stint  of  his 
time  and  his  organizing  abilit\ .  Hooxer  is 
the  man  for  this  job." 

"Hoover?"  asked  the  Belgian.  "Where 
have  I  heard  that  name  before?" 

"He  is  the  great  mining  engineer.  He 
used  to  be  out  in  China." 

"Ah,  in  China!"  A  great  light  broke  over 
the  petitioner.  "1  must  see  Hoover,  >'ou 
say?" 

"  Yes.  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  do  the 
job." 

So  the  Belgian  met  Hoover. 

1  should  like  to  describe  their  first  inter- 
view in  the  Ambassador's  private  office  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  but  neither  has  given 
an  inkling  of  what  then  took  place.  A 
week  of  conferences  began.  The  two  men 
sunk  any  personal  differences  the\-  ma\  ha\e 
had  in  the  immense,  unselfish  task  of  working 
for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians,  and  from  their 
talks  came  immediatel\-  the  birth  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  with 
Hoover  at  its  head,  and  the  Belgian  National 
Relief  Committee  (le  Comite  National  de 
Secours  et  d'Alimentation),  with  the  burly 
Belgian  at  its  head. 

Nemesis  must  have  smiled  ironicallw  for 
the  Belgian  relief  work,  from  its  start,  has 
been  a  joint  endeavor,  with  a  joint  manage- 
ment, such  as  Hoover  suggested  in  China 
more  than  ten  years  before. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  toll  how  well  the 
Cx)mmission  for  Relief  has  done  its  work,  the 
immense  sum  of  more  than  $250,000,000 
which  it  has  handled  for  Belgium  with  an 
operating  expense  of  less  than  five  eighths  of 
one  per  cent. — a  figure  which  would  be 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  sublime;  its  emplox- 
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iiu'iil  of  fifty  to  seventy  car^o  ships  at  all 
limes;  its  use  of  hunclreiis  of  tugs  and  rail- 
road cars;  its  vast  system  of  warehrjusis, 
mills,  factories,  and  bakeries;  its  nujnthly 
distribution  of  22(),(k>o,ooo  pounds  of  bread, 
20,000,000  pounds  of  bacon  and  lard, 
5, 000, 000  tins  of  condensed  milk;  beans, 
corn,  coffee,  sugar,  a,nd  thousan'ds  of  tons  of 
other  commodities;  its  thousands  of  devoted 
volunteer  workers  in  {practically  every  part 
of  the  world;  its  expert  auditors,  accountants, 
buN'ers,  and  bankers— all  leaders  in  the 
business  world;  its  8,000  committees  in 
Belgium  and  out;  and  the  relatively  small 
sum  of  5k>,ooo,ooo  which  America  has  thus 
far  contributed  to  the  work — these  things  arc 
commonplace,  but  thev  arc  miracles.  And 
the  manner  of  man  who  has  maintained  these 
miracles  and  who  is  now  chairman  of  the 
National  I-ood  Board  in  this  country  is  still 
an  enigma  to  most  Americans. 

When  I  was  in  Belgium  they  used  to  tell 
me  that  Hoover  looked  like  the  typical  Amer- 
ican, and  I  believe  he  does.  You  don't  turn 
your  head  to  look  after  him  if  you  pass 
him  on  the  street.  His  face  is  full,  smooth 
shaven,  his  brow  wide,  high,  and  dominating 
the  rest  of  his  face,  his  hair  is  black  and  there 
is  plenty  of  it,  his  ears  are  set  close  to  his  head, 
his  eyes  are  quiet  and  very  keen,  nose 
good,  mouth  better,  and  chin  excellent. 
His  face  is  young — although  Hoover  is  now 
forty-three  years  old — the  face  of  a  thinker 
and  a  doer,  an  imaginative  face,  full  of  senti- 
ment. The  man  behind  it  is  a  man  of  ideals, 
of  wide  acquaintance  with  men,  and  of  ac- 
curate technical  training. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  MINING  ENGINEERS 

There  must  be  something  about  the  min- 
ing engineering  profession  which  encourages 
these  traits.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to 
defme  it,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  unusual 
esprit  de  corps  and  a  high  level  of  profes- 
sional honor  and  sensibility  which  marks 
mining  engineers  out  from  the  mass  of  men. 
It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  Herbert 
Hoover  and  practically  all  of  his  more  im- 
portant assistants  in  Belgian  relief  work  have 
come  from  this  group.  It  can  hardly  be  an 
accident,  either,  that  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Club,  a  club  of  New  York  mining  engineers, 
gave  up  ^500,000 — all  that  they  had  been 
saving  for  a  new  club  house — and  handed  it 
over  post-haste  to  Hoover  to  be  spent  for 


liilgium;  f>r  that  still  another  group  of  min- 
ing inginecrs  have  formed  a  corporal i(jn 
called  "  lielgian  Kiddies,  Ltd."  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  children  of  Belgium. 

lor  these  men  seem  to  be  creating  among 
themseK  es  a  new  type  of  citizen.  There  are 
few  dictators  in  their  ranks.  They  seem  to 
like  crxjperation.  When  you  work  with  a 
man  like  Hoover,  you  fmd  at  once  that  he  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  "political  boss,"  or 
"captain  of  industry,"  or  "field  marshal  of 
finance,"  or  "ffx)d  dictator,"  or  an\-  other  of 
those  militaristic  beings  who  dominate  big 
business  and  international  politics  as  they 
are  described  in  the  story  books.  The  new 
type,  is  not  a  superman;  indeed,  the  super- 
man is  a  vanishing  race,  doomed,  like  the 
Indian,  to  extinction.  The  divine  right  of 
commercial  kings  is  a  doctrine  as  antiquated 
as  the  divine  right  of  Kaisers. 

A  LEADER,   NOT  A   DRIVER* 

But  Hoover  is  more  than  this.  He  is 
practically  the  only  great  figure  evolved  by 
the  world  war  whom  ever>'  one  trusts  and  no 
one  fears.  He  wields  power  without  force. 
He  is  a  leader,  not  a  driver.  His  ancestors 
were  Quakers,  and  it  may  be  from  them  that 
he  has  derived  his  great  personal  modesty 
and  his  executive  simplicit\';  but  the  faculty 
to  which  I  refer  is  subtler  and  more  signifi- 
cant than  these.  Hoover  has  not  the  me- 
chanical mind.  I  don't  think  it  ever  occurs 
to  him  to  appraise  his  helpers  in  the  Belgian 
relief  work  as  cogs  in  a  great  machine,  and  I 
know  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  think  of  the 
seven  million  Belgians  and  three  million 
French  citizens  whom  he  is  aiding  as  if  they 
were  a  bottomless  inhuman  pit  into  which 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  must  be  dumped 
every  day.  He  has  a  democratic  conscious- 
ness of  the  dignity  of  mere  men.  There  is 
neither  crown  nor  sceptre  in  his  wardrobe. 

I  have  said  that  he  leaves  with  \ou  an 
impression  of  power  without  force,  an  im- 
pression not  of  a  "magerful"  man  but  a 
great  man,  a  man  governing  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  But  to  this  tine  political 
sense  he  brings  a  disciplined  mind.  This  is 
constantly  shown  in  his  mana.gement  of  the 
appeals  to  America  on  behalf  of  the  Belgians. 
He  never  asks  carelesslw  He  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  begs  for  two  dollars  and  will  be 
satisfied  with  two  cents.  When  he  asks  the 
American  people  for  ^2,000,000  a  month  for 
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Belgium,  that  is  just  what  he  needs  and  what 
he  will  be  satisfied  with — that  and  not  a 
penny  less.  He  often  has  to  talk  in  large 
figures,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  has  a 
loose  or  expansive  mind,  or  a  runaway 
tongue.  Seven  cents  per  day  per  person  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France,  for  example, 
means  $255,5(K),cx)o  per  year — a  tidy  sum, 
no  doubt.  But  none  the  less  it  means  just 
seven  cents  per  day  per  person.  Have  you 
ever  thought  that  it  would  require  less  than 
one  cent  a  day  from  you  and  me  to  make  up 
even  this  immense  sum  if  every  American 
contributed  pro  rata? 

Some  of  Hoover's  friends  say  that  by  de- 
voting himself  to  Belgian  relief  he  has  sacri- 
ficed the  chance  to  make  about  1^30,000,000 
in  his  chosen  profession  in  the  last  two  years. 
He  is  counted  wealthy,  but  he  is  no  pluto- 
crat, and  ^30,cxk:),ooo  would  look  large,  even 
to  the  weathiest.  Mrs.  Hoover,  who  like 
her  husband  is  a  graduate  of  Leiand  Stanford 
University  School  of  Mines  and  a  licensed 
mining  engineer,  is  the  person  who  has  the 
last  word  in  the  Hoover  family  in  matters  of 
this  sort.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
relief  work  would  last  for  years  instead  of 
for  months,  Hoover  submitted  the  matter  to 
his  wife. 

"  If  this  goes  on  for  a  long  time,  we  may  be 
poor  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  may  have  to 
start  all  over  again.     Shall  we  go  on?" 

"Of  course,"  said  iMrs.  Hoover. 

THE  OBLIGATION  OF  RICHES 

What  does  such  a  man  think  of  wealth? 
Why  does  he  sacrifice  his  personal  interests 
to  the  work  of  Belgian  relief?  Is  it  be- 
cause he  loves  power,  or  reallx"  loves  man- 
kind, or  loves  a  job  well  done?  And  what  did 
he  think  of  his  country  when  it  was  piling  up 
riches  as  the  result  of  the  European  holo- 
caust and  giving  only  $10,000,000  to 
Belgium? 

The  best  answer  is  the  one  he  gave  in  an 
address  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

"The  justification  of  an>'  rich  man  in  the 
community,"  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "is  his  trus- 
teeship to  the  community  for  his  wealth. 
The  justification  of  America  to  the  world- 
community  is  her  trusteeship  to  the  world- 
community  for  the  propcrtv  which  she  holds. 

"The  ownership  of  this  wealth  carries 
serious  dangers  in  times  to  come,  and  it  be- 


hooves its  trustees  to  take  account  of  its 
responsibilities.  There  is  growing  up,  and 
there  has  grown  up  in  Europe,  a  note  of 
bitterness  which  will  seriously  affect  our 
whole  relations  with  Europe  for  years  to 
come.  .  .  .  The  money  which  has  come 
to  us  .  .  .  is  money  in  trust,  and  unless 
America  recognizes  this  trust,  she  will  pay 
dearly  and  bitterly  for  its  possession.  The 
justification  of  American  riches  can  only  be 
her  requital  of  the  obligation  which  comes 
with  riches;  and  the  requital  should  not  be 
alone  her  duty,  but  should  be  her  crown." 

I  have  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  whether 
Hoover  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  in 
national  politics,  but  I  know  that  he  should 
be  enrolled  among  the  most  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive men  of  this  country.  He  has  lived 
in  four  continents — North  America,  .Aus- 
tralia, Asia,  and  Europe.  He  knows  world 
conditions  as  very  few  Americans  ever  can 
know  them.  He  knows  personally  the  great 
intellectual  and  political  leaders  who  are  in 
power  in  the  most  important  countries  of  the 
world  to-day.  He  knows  all  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  liberal,  far-seeing,  demo- 
cratically minded  citizen  who  is  accustomed 
to  meet  new  problems  with  no  regard  for 
precedent  or  for  the  protection  of  special 
interests.  Belgian  relief  has  been  a  great 
revolutionary  undertaking.  It  could  ne\er 
have  been  managed  by  a  man  with  a  mind 
full  of  superstitions,  political,  religious, 
social,  or  economic,  and  Hoover's  new  job 
as  food  director  for  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  almost  as  revolutionar\  as  that 
of  Belgian  relief. 

But  if  I  have  painted  him  as  all  sweet 
reasonableness,  I  have  erred.  Hoover  can 
and  does  lose  his  temper,  and  he  can  swear 
under  provocation!  He  can  express  himself 
so  accuratel\-  and  indignantl\-  that  his  victim 
will  go  off  nursing  a  grudge  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life. 

I  record  this  as  one  of  his  virtues,  and 
m\"  tongue  is  not  in  my  cheek  as  I  record  it. 
for  Hoover  is  not  a  "gum  shoe"  diplomat 
in  an\'  sense.  He  goes  straight  at  a  con- 
dition or  at  a  person,  and  if  the  person  is  com- 
pact of  pett\'  pride  and  self-importance,  so 
much  the  worse  for  that  person.  .Manx  men 
have  taken  Hoover's  measure,  and  many 
men  ha\e  praised  him.  I  like  especiall\- 
what  .Mr.  Brand  Whitlock.  the  American 
.Minister  to  Belgium,  said  of  him  once:    "  He 
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cm  be  very  brusque,  on  occasion,  but  he  is 
the  greatest  diplomat  ot  us  all." 

I'fie  following  selection  from  one  of  his 
recent  speeches  gives  the  environment  in 
which  I  loover  has  done  his  work,  and  gives  a 
sample  of  his  simple,  accurate,  involuntary 
elo(|uence: 

"Now,  couple  such  problems  as  these 
with  the  daily  anxiety  of  finding  the 
money  for  a  perpetually  deficient  budget. 
|-or  we  never  have  seen  a  day  when  our 
finances  were  certain  for  sixty  days  ahead, 
nor  in  two  years'  time  when  our  contracts 
did  not  exceed  our  assets  from  five  to 
twenty  million  dollars.  Add  again  the 
difficulty  and  anxiety  of  aggregating  the 
regular  assured  flow  in  inward  supplies  in 
the  presence  of  diminished  shipping,  of 
finding  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of 
doing  it  efficiently  and  without  fail,  of 
adjusting  their  character  of  imports  to 
class  and  individual  necessity.  Again,  con= 
front  yourself  with  the  incidental  tragedies 
such  as  the  one  a  year  ago  when  we  lost  six 
ships  in  the  English  Channel,  with  some 
thirty  thousand  tons  of  foodstuffs,  in  al- 
most a  single  week.  Couple  this  again 
with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion,  efficiency,  honesty, 
and  high  purpose  of  the  organization,  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  daily  cooperation 
between  people  of  such  divergent  national 
character  and  instincts  and  business 
practice  as  our  own  countrymen  and  the 
Belgians  and  French.  Remember  the  anx- 
iety of  dealing  daily  with  an  occupying 
army,  with  its  necessaril>-  arbitrary 
methods,  the  care  and  persistence  neces- 
sary in  negotiation,  elaboration,  and 
maintenance  of  international  agreements 
for  control  and  protection  of  supplies  for 
transport,  for  guarantees  that  the  native 
supplies  shall  not  be  consumed  by  the 
occupying  armies,  for  non-interference 
with  the  relief,  negotiations  for  the  pas- 
sage of  ships  through  the  blockades,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  governments  that  there 
is  not  leakage  to  the  enemy.     Pile  upon 


this  the  intensity  of  detail  in  distribution 
and  the  care  of  the  destitute,  and  you 
have  even  but  a  dim  picture  of  the  Fielgian 
relief,  for  behind  it  all  it  is  haunted  in  every 
dark  hour  by  the  grim  tragedy  of  possible 
failure." 

STILL    HHADS     RhLIf.l     COMMISSION 

The  tragedy  of  possible  failure  is  nearer 
to-da\'  than  when  Hoover  spoke  those  words 
on  I'ebruary  ist.  We  are  at  war  with  Ger- 
many; our  representatives  have  left  Belgium; 
Dutch  representatives  arc  there  instead  of 
Americans;  but  the  work  goes  on,  and 
Hoover  heads  it.  Belgium  must  be  fed,  and 
America  still  must  help.  We  are  being  ap- 
praised b\'  the  whole  world.  Are  we  big 
enough  to  conduct  our  own  affairs  and  still 
continue  our  foreign  benevolence,  as  England 
and  France  have  done  from  the  start?  if  we 
fail,  one  of  the  noblest  movements  in 
history  will  have  failed.  But  we  must  not 
fail.    What  Hoover  asks,  America  must  give. 

How  much  the  ultimate  sahation  of  Bel- 
gium will  depend  upon  Hoover,  histor}-  alone 
can  tell,  but  what  he  has  already  done  is 
written  for  all  to  read.  \'ery  soberl\-  and 
sincerely  I  believe  that  no  one  else  could  have 
done  what  he  has  done  for  Belgium.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  one  else  could  have  dealt  as  he 
has  done,  as  a  private  citizen,  without  title 
and  without  pretensions,  with  Kitchener, 
Lloyd-George,  the  Kaiser,  \'on  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  Von  Bissing,  Briand,  Poincare,  and 
King  Albert.  I  believe  that  no  one  else  in 
the  world  could,  up  to  the  time  of  America's 
final  break  with  Germanv,  go  from  London 
to  Brussels,  from  Brussels  to  Charleville 
(formerl)'  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
General  Staff),  from  Charleville  to  Berlin, 
from  Berlin  through  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to 
Havre,  from  Havre  back  to  London — every- 
where simpl>'  an  American  citizen,  every- 
where frank.  ever\\vhere  trusted  implicitly, 
everywhere  fighting  the  great  fight  to  save 
Belgium.  I  believe,  let  me  repeat,  that  there 
is  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  do 
this  thing,  and  that  man  is  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover. 
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professor  of  biology  in  Stanford  University,  California.] 


BELGIUM  is  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated and  highly  industrialized 
country  in  the  world.  In  proportion 
to  its  size  it  has  more  miles  of  railroad  and 
carries  a  larger  tonnage  by  rail  and  canal 
than  any  other  country.  Its  population  is 
72  millions  and  its  area  but  11,400  square 
miles  (less  than  one  fourth  that  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania).  It  has,  therefore,  an 
average  population  of  664  per  square  mile, 
which  is  nearly  twice  that  of  Great  Britain, 
more  than  twice  that  of  Germany,  and  more 
than  three  times  that  of  France.  It  gains  its 
living  chiefly  by  the  export  and  sale  of  manu- 
factured products,  depending  on  importation 
for  50  per  cent,  of  its  food  supply  (78  per 
cent,  of  its  cereals).  It  has  twice  the  annual 
exports  per  capita  (^f  Great    Britain,   three 


times  those  of  German}'  or  France,  and  four 
times  those  of  the  United  States.  Its  imports 
are  twice  those  of  Great  Britain,  three  times 
those  of  Germany  or  France,  and  seven  times 
those  of  the  United  States.  These  state- 
ments are  based  on  the  specific  figures  of  the 
table  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Belgium  is  a  countr\'  and  a  people  tied  in 
the  closest  possible  way  to  the  countries  and 
peoples  outside  of  it;  tied,  that  is,  b>-  the 
necessity  of  this  union  for  the  regular  finding 
of  its  daily  bread.  It  must  have  its  wheat 
coming  constantly  in  to  make  the  bread,  and 
its  money  and  manufactured  goods  going 
constantlN  out  to  pa\  for  the  wheat.  That 
there  ma\  be  mone\'  and  manufactured  goods 
to  go  out.  it  is  also  necessar\'  that  much  of 
the  raw  materials  for  its  manufactures  comes 
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steadily  in,  for  onK  p:irt  of  these  necessary 
raw  materials  are  native. 

About  one  sixth  of  Ik-lf^iiim's  pojiulalion 
Mi|-)|->orts  itself  by  agriculture,  producing 
enough  wheat  to  make  bread  for  itself,  and, 
besides,  for  another  small  fraction  that  works 
in  factories  which  use  native  raw  materials, 
•  ind  lor  anotluT  sukiI!  lr;K  I  ion  to  act  as  shop- 
keeper and  middleman  to  the  first  two  frac- 
tions. The  total  grain  produced  is  about  one 
fourth  of  that  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  the  whole  population.  ()nl>'  to  that  ex- 
tent is  Belgium  self-contained.  Therefore, 
if  anything  unexpected  should  at  any  time 
happen  to  shut  Belgium  ofT  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  even  for  a  short  time,  Belgium 
would  suffer,  and  if  for  a  long  time  she  would 
die,  or  most  of  her  would. 

Well,  the  unexpected  sometning  to  do  just 
this  shutting  off  did  happen  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1914,  and  almost 
immediately  Belgium  began  to  suffer  and  a 
little  later  she  would  have  begun  to  die  if 
something  else  unexpected  had  not  also  hap- 
pened to  ameliorate  this  suffering  and  pre- 
vent this  death.  The  two  things  that  hap- 
pened were  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the 
Germans  and  the  relief  of  Belgium  by  the 
Americans. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  began  on  August 
4,  1914.  In  ten  weeks  all  of  the  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  except  that  for- 
ever famous  little  northwestern  corner  that 
for  two  years  and  a  half  has  been  all  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  under  royal  rule,  with 
its  village  capital  of  La  Panne  sheltering  in 
a  simple,  homely  way  a  royal  family  of  im- 
perishable memory. 

bi-lgium's  distress 

The  invasion  resulted  in  an  immediate 
severance  in  a  surprisingly  complete  degree 
of  Belgium's  commercial  relations  to  all  the 
world  outside — except  that  part  of  it  called 
Germany.  And  this  single  exception  to  the 
complete  isolation  of  Belgium  was  one  of 
abnormal  character  and  no  benefit  to  the 
people.  For  although  through  this  break  in 
the  enclosing  ring  of  steel  that  shut  Belgium 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  food  might 
have  come  into  Belgium,  it  did  not;  for  Ger- 
many realized  at  once  that  she  had  none  to 
spare.  Also,  Belgian  money  and  manufac- 
tured goods  might  have  gone  out,  and  much 
did,  but  only  in  a  way  very  shameful  to 


(iermany  and  of  no  benefit  but  only  disad- 
vantage to  Belgium;  it  is  a  way  that  would  be 
called  burglar)'  if  it  could  not  be  called  war. 
And  not  only  did  food  not  come  in  from  Ger- 
many but — shame  added  to  shame! — much 
already  in  Belgium  actuall\'  went  out;  and 
n(){  onl)'  did  the  product  of  factories  go  out 
without  corresponding  coming  in  of  recom- 
pense in  mone>'  or  kind,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  raw  materials  in  hand  for  manufacture 
and  even  machines  for  doing  the  manufacture 
went  out,  also.  So  that  Belgium's  great 
factories  immediatel)'  became  still,  her 
myriad  tall  stacks  lost  their  usual  adornment 
of  smoke  flags,  and  her  skilled  workmen 
moved  idly  about,  dazed  and  hardl\  under- 
standing, in  the  great  silent  sheds  of  Liege 
and  the  Hainaut.  The  something  that 
spelled  disaster  in  red  capital  letters  had 
come  to  Belgium  and  to  the  Belgians. 

The  ring  of  steel  about  Belgium  was  not  all 
German  metal.  The  German  encircling 
would  have  been  of  itself  probablv  sufficient 
to  effect  the  commercial  isolation  of  the 
country.  But  one  must  be  fair.  The  English 
blockade  of  the  Belgian  coast,  which  became 
by  the  invasion  essentially  German  coast, 
contributed  English  alloy  to  the  metallic 
ring.  The  Belgians  might  have,  perhaps, 
arranged  to  bring  in  foreign  foodstuffs  over 
their  coastal  border,  but  what  the  .Allied 
Governments  could  not  be  sure  of  was  that 
this  food  would  be  eaten  b\'  the  Belgians. 
They  had  reasons  to  assume  that  it  would 
not.  To  blockade  Germany  meant  of  neces- 
sity, then,  to  blockade  Belgium. 

But  the  how  and  wh\'  of  Belgium's  isola- 
tion interested  the  Belgians  much  less  than 
the  reality  and  the  consequences  of  it.  The 
Belgians  are  intelligent  and  quick-minded, 
and  they  saw  at  once  what  the  unmitigated 
consequences  meant.  They  began  to  move 
for  mitigation.  But  they  were  rather  help- 
less. They  were  subjects  of  German  militar>- 
rule.  It  is  a  kind  of  rule  that  to  be  full\-  felt 
and  understood  must  be  experienced.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  \er>'  different  from  an\'  other 
kind  of  militar\  rule.  I  do  not  know,  as  1 
have  had  no  experience  of  other  kinds.  But  I 
do  know  now,  after  twent\'  months  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  it,  what  the  German 
kind  is.  It  is  very  effective,  and  its  effects 
are  very  obvious.  They  are  very  repellant  to 
the  mind  of  a  free-born  .American.  The\'  re- 
duce  individuals   to  numbered   units  in   a 
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controlled  mass;  a  mass  that  moves  as  harsh 
voices  backed  by  loaded  guns  tell  it  to  move. 
The  Belgians  had  become  such  a  mass,  and 
so  their  attempts  to  move  for  mitigation  were 
pathetically  trivial.  That  is,  they  were  tri- 
vial in  comparison  with  what  the  sequence  of 
events  revealed  to  be  necessary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Belgians  of  city,  town,  and 
village  over  the  whole  land  rushed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  situation  in  a  most  beautiful 
and  most  capable  way.  1  want  later  to  try  to 
do  justice  to  the  remarkable  genius  of  the 
Belgians  for  local  organization,  and  to  the 
beautiful  generosity  shown  by  the  more 
fortunate  and  capable  to  the  unfortunate  and 
weak,  as  revealed  by  the  local  relief  work  in- 
stituted everywhere  throughout  the  country. 
Official  effort  and  private  initiative  com- 
bined to  do  wonders,  as  far  as  wonders  are 
possible  to  an  imprisoned  people.  But  the. 
needs  were  too  great;  the  resources  too  small. 
Other  help  was  necessary. 

Fortunately,  the  American  influence  to- 
ward amelioration  could  begin  to  be  exer- 
cised at  once,  and  it  was. 

AMERICANS  BEGIN  TO  HELP 

Brussels  has  always  had  its  American 
colony,  and  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  the 
members  of  this  colony  turned  at  once  to  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  for 
help  in  their  efforts  to  get  home.  When  the 
Belgian  court  left  Brussels  for  Antwerp,  and 
later  for  Le  Havre,  part  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  followed  it  and  part  stayed  in  Brussels 
to  occupy  for  the  rest  of  the  war  a  most 
peculiar  position.  Mr.  Whitlock  elected  to 
stay.  It  was  a  fortunate  election  for  the  Bel- 
gians. Also  it  meant  many  things,  most  of 
them  interesting,  for  the  Minister.  How- 
ever, much  more  of  Mr.  Whitlock  later. 

When  the  American  expatriates  in  Bel- 
gium applied  to  Minister  Whitlock  for  help 
to  become  repatriates,  he  was  able  to  refer 
them  to  three  American  engineers  and  busi- 
ness men  resident  in  Brussels:  Messrs.  D. 
Heinenian,  William  Hulsc.  and  Millard 
Shaler,  who  arranged  their  financial  diffi- 
culties despite  closed  banks,  disappearing 
currency,  and  general  financial  paral\sis. 
Started  thus  in  relief  work  by  the  necessity 
of  relieving  Americans,  they  readil>  turned 
to  the  work  of  relieving  Belgians:  the  more 
readils'  because  they  were  the  right  sort  of 
Americans. 


In  the  ver>  first  da>s  of  August, even  be- 
fore the  German  forces  had  entered  Brussels, 
Bourgmestre  Max  of  that  city  had  decided  to 
have  the  city  acquire  stocksof  foodstuffs  to  be 
held  in  reserve  against  the  coming  need.  In- 
deed, King  Albert  and  his  Government  had 
issued  from  the  Belgian  Great  Headquarters 
on  August  14th  a  decree  fixing  maximum 
prices  at  which  various  staple  focjdstuffs, 
as  flour,  bread,  potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and 
rice,  could  be  sold,  and  giving  the  Governors 
in  their  provinces  and  Burgomasters  in  their 
communes  the  right  to  requisition,  for  the 
public  benefit,  the  wheat  and  flour,  and  the 
potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and  rice,  respectively 

As  soon  as  the  Germans  had  entered 
Brussels  the  outlook  became  critical.  (Com- 
munication with  Louvain,  where  are  situated 
the  greatest  mills  of  Belgium,  the  mills  on 
which  Brussels  relies  for  much  of  its  flour, 
were  interrupted,  so  that  it  was  at  once  im- 
possible to  continue  to  supply  the  capital 
with  flour.    Prompt  action  was  imperative. 

Messrs.  Heineman  and  his  associates  saw 
that  something  must  be  done  at  once.  They 
began  to  do  it.  In  constant  consultation  with 
Minister  Whitlock  these  energetic  Americans 
suggested  to  Monsieur  Emile  Francqui,  the 
most  active  director  in  the  greatest  pri\ate 
bank  of  Belgium,  and  a  man  of  unusual  brain 
and  vigor — more  of  him  later,  also — that  an 
organization  be  created  having  for  its  mission 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  of  Brussels  and 
the  men  and  women  hitherto  self-sustaining 
but  now  out  of  work  and  out  of  income. 

THE   "COMITE  CENTRAL" 

Conferences  attended  b\  Bourgmestre 
Max,  .Messrs.  Heineman  and  Hulse.  and 
Messieurs  Francqui  and  Em.  Janssen.  a  busi- 
ness associate  and  friend  of  Francqui.  and 
other  personages  of  Brussels  were  held,  re- 
sulting in  the  organization,  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  of  a  Central  Committee  of 
Assistance  and  Provisioning  (Comiie  Cen- 
tral de  Secours  et  d' Alimtnidiion).  which  was 
soon  afterward  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  (the  Marquis  de  Xillalobar  and  Brand 
Whitlock).  M.  Ernest  Soha\-,  the  richest 
man  in  Belgium  and  founder  of  the  In- 
stitute Solvay,  was  made  president  of  the 
organization.  The  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  Comiie  was  held  on  September  i.  IQ14. 
America  was  represented  at  this  meeting  by 
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Mr.  Hugh  Gihsr)!!,  I  irst  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  at  liriissels,  and  Messrs. 
Ileineman  and  llulse,  American  engineers. 

An  executive  committee  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  I'rancqui  was  formed,  and  also  a 
special  sub-committee  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  I  leineman,  of  eight  members,  of  whom 
three  were  .Americans,  namely  Messrs, 
Heineman,  llulse,  and  Macloskie  (this  latter 
also  an  engineer  associated  with  Mr. 
Heineman).  It  was  the  particular  function 
of  the  sub-committee  to  have  direct  charge  of 
obtaining  and  distributing  the  food  supplies. 
j'hc  held  of  operations  of  the  Comite  Central, 
its  executive  committee,  and  sub-commit- 
tee was  so  far  limited  to  the  cit\'  of  Brussels 
and  the  communes  immediatel)'  adjacent  to 
it  {Agglomeration  Bruxelloise). 

The  sub-committee  immediatel\'  got  busy, 
very  bus>'.  There  was  plenty  to  do.  Brussels 
carries  normally  no  considerable  stocks  of 
food;  that  is,  food  staples — nor  does  any  city 
for  that  matter.  Belgium  has  a  marvelous 
transport  system;  canals,  railroads,  and  little 
narrow-gauge,  light-rail,  neighborhood  lines 
{vicinmix)  that  run  along  the  country  roads 
binding  farms  with  villages  and  villages  with 
towns.  Anything  anywhere  in  Belgium  can 
be  moved  to  anywhere  else  in  the  country  in 
a  few  hours.  One  can  go  from  Brussels, 
roughly  in  the  centre  of  Belgium,  to  the 
boundary  of  the  country  in  any  direction  in 
three  or  four  hours.  So  Brussels  and  the 
other  Belgian  cities  depend  in  normal  times 
upon  the  steady  movement  of  supplies, 
rather  than  upon  their  aggregation  in  any  one 
place,  for  a  constant  supply  of  foodstuffs. 
Also  in  normal  times  there  is  a  constant 
inflow  of  food  from  the  outside  world.  We 
must  remember  always  that  Belgium  de- 
pends on  import  for  three  fourths  of  the 
wheat  necessary  for  its  bread. 

now     BRUSSELS    GOT    FLOUR    FROM    LOUVAIN 

But  these  were  not  normal  times  and  the 
most  serious  thing  that  the  sub-committee 
on  Brussels  food  supply  had  to  face — next, 
of  course,  to  the  absence  of  stocks  in  Brussels 
— was  the  interruption  of  communications, 
internal  as  well  as  external.  There  might  be 
something  of  a  suppl>'  of  flour  in  the  great 
mills  at  Louvain,  only  half  an  hour  away 
from  Brussels  b\'  rail,  but  there  were  no 
trains  making  this  half-hour  run.  Yet  it  was 
the  business  of  the  sub-committee  to  get  hold 


of  some  of  this  flour  and  bring  it  to  Brus- 
sels. Heineman  was  more  than  an  engineer 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
an  engineering  manager  and  a  managing 
man  of  affairs.  His  committee  therefore 
arranged  to  have  the  large  motor  trucks  of 
the  Brussels  fire  department  put  at  their 
disposal.  With  these  the  flour  was  brought 
to  'lervueren  and  there  transshipped  to  the 
Brussels-Tervucren  tram  Ime  which  was 
under  Mr.  Heineman's  control.  He  simply 
loaded  flour  instead  of  passengers  into  his 
little  cars  and  thus  staved  off  breadless  da\'s 
for  Brussels  as  long  as  Lou\  ain  cr)uld  let  him 
have  flour. 

I>ut  the  Louvain  stocks  were  s(xjn  ex- 
hausted. Then  the  sub-committee  ransacked 
all  of  the  province  of  Brabant  (in  which 
Brussels  is  the  chief  city)  and  even  other 
neighboring  provinces  in  their  efforts  to 
collect  food  for  the  capital.  But  what  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  German  army  and  the 
demands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  prov- 
inces, there  were  already  but  small  food  stocks 
left,  and  the  committee  soon  came  to  the 
limits  of  these.  The  time  had  come,  indeed, 
when  supplies  from  outside  the  countr\'  must 
in  some  way  soon  be  brought  in  through  the 
isolating  ring  of  steel  —  or  Belgium  must 
begin  to  starve. 

Steps  were  taken  to  this  end,  not  onl\-  by 
those  primarily  interested  in  the  provisioning 
of  Brussels,  but  b\'  the  authorities  of  other 
Belgian  cities  in  which  the  food  problem  was 
quite  as  grave  as  in  the  capital.  Bourg- 
mestre  Max  wrote,  on  September  7th.  to 
Major  General  Luttwitz.  the  German  mili- 
tary governor  of  Brussels,  requesting  per- 
mission to  arrange  for  the  import  of  food- 
stuffs through  the  Holland-Belgium  border, 
and  the  city  authorities  of  Charleroi  also  be- 
gan negotiations  with  the  German  authori- 
ties in  their  province  (Hainaut)  to  the  same 
end.  The  Americans.  Heineman.  Hulse.  and 
Shaler,  of  the  provisioning  sub-committee, 
decided,  as  neutrals,  to  take  up  personally 
with  the  German  militar\-  authorities  the 
matter  of  arranging  imports.  The  neutral 
standing  of  these  Americans  gave  them  a 
peculiarly  favorable  position  to  carr\-  on 
negotiations  with  the  German  authorities, 
and  in  them,  together  with  Minister  Brand 
Whitlock  and  his  active  First  Secretary,  Mr. 
Hugh  Gibson,  and  the  Spanish  Minister,  the 
Marquis  de  Villalobar,  may  be  recognized 
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the  germ  of  the  later  great  neutral  organiza- 
tion known  now  to  all  the  world  as  the  (com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

A  general  permission  for  the  import  of 
foodstuffs  into  Belgium  from  outside  by  way 
of  the  Holland  frontier  was  finally  obtained 
from  the  German  authorities,  together  with 
their  guarantee  that  all  such  imported  food 
would  be  entirely  free  from  requisition  b>'  the 
(jerman  army.  This  first  guarantee  from  the 
Germans  was  originally  made  directly  to 
Heineman  and  Hulse,  but  was  confirmed 
later  to  the  protecting  Ministers.  Also,  a 
special  permission  was  accorded  Mr.  Shaler 
10  go  to  Holland  and,  if  necessary,  to  Eng- 
land to  try  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  and 
transportation  to  Belgium  of  certain  kinds 
jnd  quantities  of  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Shaler's  passports  were  obtained  on 
September  19th,  but  owing  to  delay  forced 
by  the  German  authorities  at  Liege — it  was 
practically  imprisonment — and  the  general 
difficulties  of  movement,  he  did  not  reach 
Rotterdam  (traveling  by  motor)  until 
September  25th.  He  immediately  began 
negotiations  through  the  American  Minister 
at  the  Hague,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  for  the 
purchase  of  food  in  Holland,  but  although 
given  permission  to  make  these  purchases  in 
Holland  if  necessary,  the  Dutch  Government 
urged  that  they  be  made  in  England,  as 
Holland  had  need  of  all  the  food  within  her 
country.  The  Dutch  Government  offered  to 
facilitate  the  transport  through  their  country 
to  Belgium  of  any  foodstuffs  bought  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Shaler  thereupon  went  on  to 
I  -ondon. 

Here,  on  September  2Qth,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  Secretar>'  of  the  American 
Legation  in  Brussels,  who  followed  Mr. 
Shaler  to  London,  he  saw  Count  Lalaing,  the 
Belgian  Minister  to  England,  and  explained 
to  him  the  situation  in  Brussels  and  his  own 
special  mission.  Messrs.  Shaler  and  Ciibson 
also  handed  to  the  Minister  a  memorandum 
l>oinling  out  that  there  was  needed  a  permit 
Irom  the  British  Go\ernment  allowing  the 
immediate  exportation  of  about  2,soo  tons 
of  wheat,  rice,  beans,  and  peas  to  Belgium. 
Mr.  Shaler  had  brought  with  him  from  Brus- 
sels mone\-  provided  b\-  the  Belgian  Comite 
Centrale  sutricienl  to  purchase  about  half 
this  amount  of  foodstuffs. 

The  Belgian  .Minister  Iransniiltod  the  re- 
quest for  a  permit  to  the  British  Government 


on  October  ist.  On  October  6th,  he  recei\ed 
a  reply  which  he,  in  turn,  transmitted  to  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Page,  in  London. 
This  reply  from  the  British  Government  gave 
permission  to  export  foodstuffs  from  England 
through  Holland  into  Belgium,  under  the 
German  guarantees  that  had  previously  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Heineman's  committee,  on 
the  condition  that  the  American  Ambassador 
in  London,  or  Americans  representing  him, 
would  ship  foodstuffs  from  England,  con- 
signed to  the  American  Minister  in  Brussels; 
that  each  sack  of  grain  should  be  plainly 
marked  accordingly,  and  that  the  foodstuffs 
should  be  distributed  under  American  con- 
trol solely  to  the  Belgian  civil  population. 
This  official  authorization  contained  no  men- 
tion of  specific  quantities  and  was  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Shaler  to  be  a  condition  without 
limit  as  to  amount. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  "c.R.B." 

On  arriving  in  London,  Mr.  Shaler  sought 
to  interest  the  more  influential  Americans  in 
London  in  the  Belgian  work  and,  through 
Mr.  Edgar  Rickard,  an  American  engineer, 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
the  leading  American  engineer  in  London, 
who  agreed  at  once  to  assist  in  ever\'  way 
with  the  American  autjiorities  and  the 
British  Government.  Mr.  Hoover  was  al- 
ready consptcuous  in  relief  work,  as  he  had 
been  the  organizer  and  head  of  a  special 
organization  called  the  American  Relief 
Committee,  created  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  and  repatriating  the 
150,000  American  citizens  who  found  them- 
selves stranded  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Hoover's  sympathetic  and 
most  successful  work  in  looking  after  the 
needs  of  these  stranded  Americans  recom- 
mended him  as  the  logical  head  for  the  new 
and  greater  philanthropic  undertaking. 

On  October  7th.  Mr.  Hoover  introduced 
Mr.  Shaler  to  Ambassador  Page,  and  after 
a  discussion  .Ambassador  Page  decided  to 
cable  the  Government  at  Washington,  out- 
lining the  British  Government's  authoriza- 
tion and  suggesting  that  if  the  American 
Government  were  in  accord  with  the  whole 
matter  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  it  should  secure 
the  approval  of  the  German  Government  in 
Berlin.  .After  a  lapse  of  four  or  five  da\s. 
Ambassador  Page  received  a  reply  from 
Washington  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
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Arm  riiun  ( iovi'rnniciil  had  lakiii  llic  iiKilhT 
up  wilh  Ik-rlin  on  Oclcjbcr  Hlh. 

After  an  rxchan^t'  of  Iclf^ranis  bi-twcLTi 
Brussels,  I.ondcjn,  Washington,  and  ik-rh'n, 
Ambassador  I^agc  was  informed  on  (Xlober 
iHth  b\'  Mr.  (ierard,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin,  that  the  (lerman  (lovern- 
menl  agreed  to  ihe  arrangement,  and  the 
following  day  confirmation  of  this  was  re- 
ceived from  Washington. 

The  first  formal  step  in  organization  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  enlisting  the  existing 
American  Relief  (Committee,  whose  mission 
was  then  complete,  in  the  new  undertaking 
of  Belgian  relief,  and  in  amalgamating  its 
principal  membership  with  the  Americans  in 
Ikussels,  already  active  along  this  line.  This 
was  on  October  loth. 

On  October  13th  Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  name 
of  the  American  Relief  Committee,  tele- 
graphed an  appeal  to  the  American  public  to 
consolidate  all  Belgian  relief  funds  and  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Relief  Committee  for  disposal,  outlining  the 
situation  which  had  arisen  in  Belgium. 

On  October  15th  Minister  Whitlock 
cabled  an  appeal  to  President  Wilson  to 
assist  in  the  relief  of  Belgium. 

Between  October  loth  and  October  i6th, 
it  was  determined  by  Ambassador  Page  and 
Mr.  Hoover  that  it  was  desirable  to  set  up  a 
wholly  new  neutral  organization.  Mr. 
Hoover  enlisted  the  support  of  Messrs.  John 
B.  White,  Colonel  Millard  Hunsiker,  Edgar 
Rickard,  and  Captain  J.  F.  Lucey,  all  Ameri- 
can engineers  then  in  London,  and  these  men, 
together  with  Messrs.  Shaler,  Hugh  Gibson, 
and  Clarence  Graflf,  thereupon  organized  and 
on  October  iid  formally  launched  "The 
American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium," with  Mr.  Hoover  as  its  active  head 
with  the  title  of  chairman,  Mr.  Heineman  as 
vice-chairman  in  Brussels,  Colonel  Hunsiker 
as  director  in  London,  Captain  Luce\-,  di- 
rector in  Rotterdam,  Mr.  Shaler,  secretary  in 
London,  Mr.  Hulse,  secretary  in  Brussels, 
Mr.  Graff,  treasurer,  Mr.  White  in  charge  of 
purchase  and  transportation,  and  Mr. 
Rickard  in  charge  of  public  appeals.  Am- 
bassador Page  in  London  and  Ministers  Van 
Dyke  and  Whitlock  in  the  Hague  and  Brus- 
sels, respectively,  were  the  organization's 
honorary  chairmen. 

The  American  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  became  immediately  and  vigorously 


adise  in  th»-  acquirement  of  food  supplies 
and  the  solicitation  of  pubHc  charily.  It  en- 
tered also  intr>  organizing  relali(jns  with  rep- 
resentatives from  vari(jus  Belgian  towns  who 
arrived  in  London  seeking  fcxxl  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  Belgium.  Of  these  Iklgian 
groups  b>'  far  the  most  important  was  one 
that  arrived  on  October  18th  composed  of  M. 
l-^mile  Pranccjui  and  Baron  Lambert,  accom- 
panied b\  Mr.  (iibson.  These  gentlemen 
represented  the  Comite  Central  of  Brussels. 
Their  visit  was  the  special  outcome  of  events 
that  had  been  taking  place  in  Brussels. 
Things  had  been  moving  there  as  well  as  ih 
London. 

It  had  already  becc^me  obvious  that  the 
situation  in  Belgium  was  no  longer  one  local 
to  Brussels  or  to  a  few  of  the  large  cities,  but 
one  that  involved  the  entire  countr\  and 
people.  All  Belgium  was  crying  for  help,  and 
more  was  needed  in  the  wa)'  of  organization 
than  a  series  of  unconnected  provincial,  cit>', 
or  village  committees.  A  national  organiza- 
tion was  needed,  and  one  that  could  have 
continuous  powerful  outside  aid. 

On  October  1 5th  the  Brussels  Comite  Cen- 
tral had  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organization  of  wider  scope 
and  one  which  should  cooperate  with  the 
American  organization  in  London.  At  this 
meeting  Messrs.  Francqui  and  Lambert  were 
delegated  to  come  to  London  to  confer  with 
the  Americans. 

The  meeting  which  took  place  in  London 
on  October  19th  between  Messrs.  Hoover  and 
Francqui  was  certainl\  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  the  whole  history  of  the  Belgian 
relief  work.  Both  men  of  large  business 
undertakings  and  world-wide  experience — 
thev  had.  indeed,  met  in  China  sc\eral  \ears 
before  under  most  interesting  circumstances 
— they  were  able  quickl\'  to  formulate  a 
basis  of  organization  and  even  the  details  and 
method  of  arranging  the  large  financial 
measures  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
organization. 

THE     PLAN     OF    ORGANIZ.ATIGN 

It  was  determined  that  the  Comite  Cen- 
tral of  Brussels  should  reorganize  as  a  Bel- 
gian national  committee,  with  a  sub- 
committee in  each  of  the  provinces,  and  that 
Americans  should  be  despatched  at  once  to 
Belgium  to  act  jointlx  with  the  national  com- 
mittee and  the  various  provincial  commit- 
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tees.  Soon  after  M.  Francqui  returned  to 
Brussels,  therefore,  the  Comite  Central  for- 
mally made  itself  over  (October  29th),  with 
some  changes,  into  the  Comite  National  de 
Secours  et  d'Alimentation. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  the  American 
organization  underwent  a  change  of  name. 
It  remained,  indeed,  but  four  days  under  its 
original  title.  At  the  urgent  suggestion  of 
Minister  Whitlock,  Senor  Don  Merry  del 
Val,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
Marquis  de  Villalobar,  the  Spanish  Minister 
in  Brussels,  both  of  whom  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  arrangements  in  Belgium  and 
London,  were  added  to  the  list  of  honorary 
chairmen.  A  little  later,  also,  there  were 
added  the  names  of  Mr.  Gerard,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Sharp,  the 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  Mynheer  Jong- 
keer  de  Weede,  the  Dutch  Minister  to  the 
Belgian  Government  at  Le  Havre,  and  the 
name  of  the  Commission  was  modified  on 
October  25th  by  dropping  from  it  the  word 
"  American."  The  new  organization  thus  be- 
came stv'led  "The  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,"  which  has  been  its  official  title 
ever  since,  although  it  has  been  popularly 
known  under  various  names,  as  the  "His- 
pano-"  or  "Spanish-American  Commission," 
the  "  Hoover  Commission,"  and  more  com- 
monly the  "American  Commission"  or,  as 
used  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  North 
France,  "  Die  Amerikanische  Hilfs-Comite." 
The  Commission  is  usually  called  by  its 
members,  with  characteristic  American 
brevity,  the  "C.  R.  B.,"  and  this  name,  pro- 
nounced "Tsayer-bay,"  is  perhaps  the  one 
most  widely  used  by  Belgians,  French,  and 
Germans  alike. 

The  two  organizations  thus  formed  and 
named  began  to  exercise  at  once  that  close 
co()peration  which  has  existed  between  them 
all  through  the  work  of  Belgian  relief.  Tiie 
details  of  their  inter  relations,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  which  is  necessary  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  relief  work,  will  be 
pointed  out  subsequently;  for  the  moment 
we  return  to  the  efforts  to  get  the  lirsl  food 
^uppliet  from  outside  into  Belgium. 

W'liile  in  London,  AL  I'rancqui  secured  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  $500,000  for 
immediate  use  from  the  alread\'  existing  Bel- 
gian Relief  I'und.  Representations  were  also 
made  to  the  Belgian  and  British  Government 
of  the  necessity  for  Allied  government  assis- 


tance. Through  the  aid  of  the  American 
press  representatives  in  London  the  new 
American  organization  was  made  widely 
known  to  the  American  public,  while  through 
the  British  press  it  was  given  strong  support 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  so  that  by 
October  22d  money  began  to  flow  in  from 
public  charity.  In  the  meantime  the  British 
Government  decided  to  grant  an  initial  sub- 
vention of  $500,000. 

The  American  Commission  had  already 
begun  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  10,000 
tons  of  cereals  (wheat,  rice,  peas,  and  beans) 
and  by  October  21st  these  cereals,  to  the 
value  of  $400,000,  had  been  purchased,  and 
four  steamers,  one  English  and  three  Dutch, 
had  been  chartered  for  the  transport  of  the 
foodstuffs  to  Rotterdam.  On  the  next  day, 
October  22d,  the  British  Government  in- 
formed the  Commission  that  it  would  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  grain  only  "in  neutral  ports 
and  export  it  in  neutral  ships  to  neutral 
ports."  No  reference  was  made  in  this  com- 
munication to  the  permission  already  given 
to  export  foodstuffs  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  position  seemed  a  little  serious, 
but,  by  pointing  out  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  fact  that  the  organization  had  gone 
ahead  in  perfectly  good  faith  on  the  basis  of 
the  earlier  permission  to  make  purchases  in 
England,  the  American  Ambassador  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  permission  to  ship  the 
10,000  tons  of  cereals  alread>'  purchased. 

The  first  shipment  of  2,500  tons  left  Lon- 
don on  October  30th.  On  October  25th,  Mr. 
Shaler  and  Captain  Luce\'  had  left  London  to 
open  an  office  of  the  Commission  in  Rotter- 
dam. They  arranged  for  the  transport  of 
the  first  shipment  of  cereals  from  Rotterdam 
by  canal  \ia  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  and  on 
November  4th  the  first  shipment  of  food  from 
outside  Belgium  arrived  in  Brussels.  But 
it  was  not  chiefly  several  hundred  tons  of 
food  that  arrived  in  Belgium  in  those  sealed 
canal  barges:  it  was  Hope  and  the  promise 
of  Belgium's  safet\'  from  starvation  that 
came. 

This  is  a  \or\  sketch\-  account  of  the  be- 
uinnings  of  the  American  relief  of  Belgium 
and  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  organization 
of  the  great  Commission.  It  is  altogether  too 
sketch)'  to  do  justice  to  the  various  persons 
who  were  associated  with  the  beginning  or 
to  give  proper  relative  weight  to  the  various 
events  connected  with  theorganizationof  the 
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work,  and  it  omits  more  incidinls  in  connec- 
tion with  this  ori^jini/in/^  tlun  it  rthiii's.  hut 
it  inubt  do  for  tlie  nioinenl.  It  is  the  work 
itself  that  we  want  to  gel  to. 

WIIAI    mi.  COMMISSION   HAS   DONh 

It  has  not  been  simple,  this  work,  nor  easy. 
It  has  been  much  more  complex,  and  more 
tiiiricult,  and  greater  in  extent  than  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  it  includes,  and  yet,  para- 
doxicall\ ,  it  has  been,  in  a  sense,  less,  or  at 
least  less  as  regards  one  phase  of  it,  than  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  (>)mmission  has  not, 
as  too  widely  believed  in  America,  obtained 
all  the  $250,000,000  worth  (amounting  in 
(juantity  to  2I  million  tons)  of  food  and 
clothing  it  has  sent  into  Belgium  and  North 
France  by  charitable  donation  from  the 
United  States,  nor  even  from  the  United 
States  plus  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  has  it 
delivered  all  this  food  directly  to  the  9.^  mil- 
lion unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Belgium  and 
North  France  by  the  immediate  hands  of  its 
American  volunteer  members.  The  total 
private  charity  of  the  world  for  the  relief  of 
Belgium  and  North  France,  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  as  money  or  direct 
donations  of  food  and  clothing,  has  amounted 
to  but  $30,000,000,  of  which  ten  millions 
have  come  from  the  United  States,  and  there 
have  never  been  more  than  forty  American 
Commission  workers  at  one  time  in  Belgium 
and  North  France. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  all  of  the  many  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  money  and  donations 
in  kind  have  been  obtained  and  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  Belgium  and  North  France  at 
the  instance  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission;  and  that  all  the  supplies  pur- 
chased with  the  mone\'  have  been  bought  by 
the  Commission  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  competition  with  the  buyers  of  all  the 
Allied  and  neutral  governments,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  Commission  in  hundreds  of 
ships  chartered  by  it  across  oceans  controlled 
by  warships,  through  the  Channel  strewn 
with  mines  and  infested  by  submarines,  and 
finally  distributed  by  canals  and  railroads 
and  vicinaux  and  carts  all  over  19,500  square 
miles  of  territory  held  in  the  close  grip  of  a 
hungry  enemy  arm>'.  And,  lastly,  it  is  true 
that  the  final  getting  of  this  food  into  the 


actual  mouths  ol  the  9^  million  imprisoned 
people  of  this  territory,  by  all  the  elaborate 
machinery  devised  to  control  the  adjustment 
to  individual  needs  and  resources,  the  avoid- 
ance of  fraud,  the  minimization  of  the  feeling 
of  shame  on  the  part  of  persons  to  whom 
living  on  charity  was  never  before,  or  ever 
expected  to  be,  within  their  experience,  the 
special  care  of  the  children,  the  aged,  and 
the  ill — and  all  this  without  the  loss  of  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  enormous  fcxxi 
supply  handled,  by  shipwreck  or  capture  or 
seizure  b>  the  hungry  enemy  army,  and  at  a 
total  outlay  for  overhead  expenses  of  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  moneys 
handled — all  this  has  been  the  actual  work, 
or  work  done  under  the  immediate  oversight 
and  advice  or  final  control,  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  these  two 
sets  of  statements  of  fact,  a  paradox  that 
needs  explaining.  Fortunately,  it  is  an  ex- 
planation neither  difficult  to  make  nor  hard 
to  understand,  and  it  shall  be  made  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  article. 

We  must  content  ourselves  for  the  moment 
with  having  traced  the  beginnings  from 
which  has  grown  the  greatest  relief  effort 
ever  undertaken  by  a  volunteer  group,  an 
effort  maintained  continuousl\'  for  two  and 
a  half  \  ears,  in  the  course  of  which  this  un- 
official volunteer  American  group  has  ob- 
tained and  expended  more  than  $250,000,000 
dollars  and  delivered  2-2  million  tons  of  sup- 
plies, rationed  on  scientific  dietetic  princi- 
ples, to  an  imprisoned  population  of  10  mil- 
lion people.  It  has  chartered  fieets  of  ocean- 
going steamers  and  thousands  of  canal 
boats;  it  has  managed  great  mills,  employed 
an  arm\'  of  bakers,  and  guided  the  bread 
and  soup  to  the  mouths  of  millions  of  desti- 
tute men.  women,  and  children.  It  has 
been  recognized  and  privileged  b\  the 
warring  nations  and  their  armies,  and 
negotiated  directl\'  with  the  chief  officers 
of  state  of  half  a  dozen  go\ernments;  indeed, 
it  has  been  trusted  as  if  almost  a  state  itself. 
And  through  a"ll  its  activities  it  has  mani- 
fested— even  one  connected  with  it  may  be 
bold  enough  to  say  it — an  efficienc\'  and  a 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  which 
America  may  be  not  ashamed. 


[Mr.  Kellogg  s  story  of  the  relief  of  Belgium  will  he  contiuued  in  the  J  nix  uitmher  of  the  World's 

Work] 


THE   GARIBALDI    TAKE    THE    COL    DI 

LANA 

Told  in  Colonel  ''  Peppino"  Garibaldi's  Own  Words 

BY 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


ONCE  or  twice  in  every  winter  a  thick, 
sticky,  hot  wind  from  somewhere 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean breathes  upon  the  snow  and  ice- 
locked  Alpine  valleys  the  breath  of  a  false 
springtime.  The  Swiss  guides,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  call  it  by  a  name  which  is 
pronounced  as  we  do  the  word  fun;  but 
the  incidence  of  such  a  wind  means  to  them 
anything  but  what  that  signifies  in  English. 
To  them — to  all  in  the  Alps,  indeed — a  spell 
oi fun  weather  means  thaw,  and  thaw  means 
avalanches;  avalanches,  too,  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  there  is  so  much  snow  that  the 
slides  are  under  constant  temptation  to 
abandon  their  beaten  tracks  and  gouge  out 
new  and  unexpected  channels  for  themselves. 
It  is  only  the  first-time  visitor  to  the  Alps 
who  bridles  under  the  Judas  kiss  of  the  wind 
called /w«. 

it  was  on  an  early  January  day  of  one  of 
these  treacherous  hot  winds  that  I  was 
motored  up  from  the  plain  of  Venezia  to  a 
certain  sector  of  the  Italian  Alpine  front,  a 
sector  almost  as  important  strategically  as 
it  is  beautiful  scenically.  What  twelve 
hours  previously  had  been  a  flint-hard,  ice- 
paved  road  had  dissolved  to  a  river  of  soft 
slush,  and  one  could  sense  rather  than  see 
the  ominous  premonitory  twitchings  in  the 
lowering  snow-banks  as  the  lapping  of  the 
hot  moist  air  relaxed  the  brake  of  the  frost 
which  had  held  them  on  the  precipitous 
mountain  sides.  Every  stretch  where  the 
road  curved  to  the  embrace  of  clitf  or  shelv- 
ing valley  wall  was  a  possible  ambush,  and 
we  slipped  by  them  with  muftled  engine  and 
hushed  voices. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  short  winter 
afternoon  the  gorge  we  had  been  following 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  valley,  and  straight 
over  across  the  little  lake  which  the  road 
skirted,  reflected  in  the  shimmering  sheet  of 


steaming  water  that  the  thaw  was  throwing 
out  across  the  ice,  was  a  vivid  white  triangle 
of  towering  mountain.  A  true  granite  Alp 
among  the  splintered  Dolomites — a  fortress 
among  cathedrals — it  was  the  outstanding, 
the  dominating  feature  in  a  panorama  which 
I  knew  from  my  map  was  made  up  of  the 
mountain  chain  along  which  wriggled  the 
interlocked  lines  of  the  Austro-Italian  battle 
front. 

"Plainly  a  peak  with  a  personality,"  I 
said  to  the  oiTicer  at  my  side.  "What  is  it 
called?" 

"It's  the  Col  di  Lana,"  was  the  reply; 
"the  mountain  Colonel  'Peppino'  Garibaldi 
took  in  a  first  attempt  and  Gelasio  Caetani, 
the  Italio-American  mining  engineer,  after- 
ward blew  up  and  captured  completely. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  positions  on 
our  whole  front,  for  whichever  side  holds  it 
not  onlv  effectually  blocks  the  enemy's 
advance,  but  has  also  an  invaluable  sally- 
port from  which  to  launch  his  own.  We 
simply  had  to  have  it,  and  it  was  taken  in 
what  was  probably  the  onl\'  wa\  humanly 
possible.  It's  Colonel  Garibaldi's  head- 
quarters, b\'  the  wa\-.  where  we  put  up  to- 
night and  to-morrow;  perhaps  \ou  can  get 
him  to  tell  >ou  the  stor\ .'  .   .   . 

By  the  light  of  a  little  spirit  lamp  and  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  steads'  drip  of  eaves 
and  the  rumble  of  distant  avalanches  of 
falling  snow,  Colonel  Garibaldi,  that  evening, 
told  me  "the  stor>-:" 

"The  fighting  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Lepou  Halii'tnie  in  Januarx.  iqi^.  reduced 
its  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
had  to  be  withdrawn  to  rest  and  reform. 
Before  it  was  in  condition  to  take  the  field 
again,  our  countr\4  had  taken  the  great 
decision  and  we  were  disbanded  to  go  home 
and  fight  for   Italw     Here — principalis    be- 
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cause  it  was  thought  best  to  incorporate  llic 
iiuMi  in  the  units  to  which  thry  (by  training 
or  residence)  really  belonged  —it  was  found 
impracticable  to  maintain  the  integrityof  the 
fourteen  battalions — about  i4,o<x>  men  in  all 
—  we  had  formed  in  I'rance,  and,  as  a  conse- 
(juence,  the  Lfi^ion  Italienne  ceased  to  exist 
except  as  a  glorious  memory.  We  five 
surviving  (jaribaldi  were  given  commissions 
in  a  brigade  of  Alpini  that  is  a  "lineal 
descendant "  of  the  famous  Cacciatore  formed 
by  my  grandfather  in  iS^r),  and  led  by  him 
against  the  Austrians  in  the  war  in  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  French,  we  redeemed 
l.ombardy  for  Italy. 

"in  July  I  was  given  command  of  a 
battalion  occupying  a  position  at  the  foot  of 
the  C.ol  di  Lana.  Perhaps  you  saw  from 
the  lake,  as  you  came  up,  the  commanding 
position  of  this  mountain.  If  so,  you  will 
understand  its  supreme  importance  to  us, 
whether  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes. 
Looking  straight  down  the  Cordcvole  Valley 
toward  the  plains  of  Italy,  it  not  only  fur- 
nished the  Austrians  an  incomparable 
observation  post,  but  also  stood  as  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  against  any  advance  of  our 
own  toward  the  Livinallongo  Valley  and  the 
important  Pordoi  Pass.  We  needed  it 
imperatively  for  the  safety  of  any  line  we 
established  in  this  region;  and  just  as  im- 
peratively would  we  need  it  when  we  were 
ready  to  push  the  Austrians  back.  Since 
it  was  just  as  important  for  the  Austrians 
to  maintain  possession  of  this  great  natural 
fortress  as  it  was  for  us  to  take  it  away  from 
them,  you  will  understand  how  it  came  about 
that  the  struggle  for  the  Col  di  Lana  was 
perhaps  the  bitterest  that  has  yet  been 
waged  for  an\'  one  point  on  the  Alpine  front, 

"  Farly  in  July,  under  cover  of  our  guns 
to  the  south  and  east,  the  Alpini  streamed 
down  from  the  (^ima  di  Falzarego  and  Sasso 
di  Stria,  which  they  had  occupied  shortly 
before,  and  secured  what  was  at  first  but  a 
precarious  foothold  on  the  stony  lower 
eastern  slope  of  the  Col  di  Lana,  Indeed, 
it  was  little  more  than  a  toe-hold  at  first; 
but  the  ne\'er-resting  Alpini  soon  dug  them- 
selves in  and  became  firml\'  established. 
It  was  to  the  command  of  this  battalion  of 
Alpini  that  I  came  on  the  12th  of  July,  after 
being  given  to  understand  that  m>'  work  was 
to  be  the  taking  of  the  Col  di  Lana  regardless 
of  cost. 


"  I  his  was  the  first  time  that  I— or  any 
other  (jaribaldi,  for  that  mailer  Cmy  grand- 
father, with  his  'I  h(jusand,'  took  Sicily 
from  fifty  limes  that  number  of  Bourbon 
soldiers)  had  ever  had  enough,  or  even  the 
promise  of  enough,  men  to  make  that  're- 
gardless of  cost'  formula  much  more  than 
a  hollow  mockery.  But  it  is  not  in  a  (Jari- 
baldi to  sacrifice  men  for  an>  object  what- 
ever if  there  is  an\  possible  way  of  avoiding 
it.  I  he  period  of  indiscriminate  frontal 
attacks  had  passed  even  before  I  left  Irance, 
and  wa>s  were  alread\-  being  devised — 
mostly  mining  and  better  artillery  protec- 
tion— to  make  assaults  less  costly.  Scienti- 
fic 'man-saving,'  in  which  my  country  has 
since  made  so  much  progress,  was  then  in 
its  infancy  on  the  Italian  front. 

"OALLF-.KY     barracks"    CLT     OUT     OF     ROCK 

"I  found  many  difificulties  in  the  way  of 
putting  into  practice  on  the  Col  di  Lana  the 
man-sa\ing  theories  I  had  seen  in  process 
of  development  in  the  Argonne.  At  that 
time  the  Austrians — who  had  appreciated 
the  great  importance  of  that  mountain  from 
the  outset — had  us  heavily  out-gunned, 
while  mining  in  the  hard  rock  was  too  slow 
to  make  it  worth  while  until  some  single 
position  of  crucial  value  hung  in  the  balance. 
So — well,  I  simply  did  the  best  I  could  under 
the  circumstances.  The  most  I  could  do 
was  to  give  m\-  men  as  complete  protection 
as  possible  while  they  were  not  fighting, 
and  this  end  was  accomplished  by  establish- 
ing them  in  galleries  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  first  time 
the  'gallery-barracks' — now  quite  the  rule 
at  all  exposed  points — wore  used  on  the 
Italian  front. 

"There  was  no  other  wa\  in  the  beginning 
but  to  drive  the  enemy  off  the  Col  di  Lana 
trench  b}'  trench,  and  this  was  the  task  I  set 
myself  totowardtheendofjulw  What  made 
the  task  an  almost  prohibitive  one  was  the 
fact  that  the  Austrian  guns  from  Corte'  and 
Chcrz — which  we  were  in  no  position  to 
reduce  to  silence — were  able  to  rake  us 
unmercifully,  Ever\'  move  we  made  during 
the  next  nine  months  was  carried  out  under 
their  tire,  and  there  is  no  use  in  den\ing  that 
we  suffered  heavily,  I  used  no  more  men 
than  I  could  possiblx'  help  using,  and  the 
Higher  Command  was  very  generous  in  the 
matter  of  reserves,  and  even  in  increasing 
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ihc"  strength  of  the  force  at  my  disposal  as 
we  gradually  got  more  room  to  work  in. 
By  the  end  of  October  my  original  command 
of  a  battalion  had  been  increased  largely. 

"The  Austrians  made  a  brave  and  skilful 
defense,  but  the  steady  pressure  we  were 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  gradually  forced 
rhem  back  up  the  mountain.  By  the  first 
week  in  November  we  were  in  possession  of 
ihree  sides  of  the  mountain,  while  the 
Austrians  held  the  fourth  side  and — but  most 
important  of  all — the  summit.  The  latter 
presented  a  sheer  wall  of  rock,  more  than 
ioo  metres  high,  to  us  from  any  direction 
we  were  able  to  approach  it,  and  on  the  crest 
of  this  cliff — the  only  point  exposed  to  our 
artillery  fire — the  enemy  had  a  cunningly 
.oncealed  machine-gun  post  served  by  four- 
teen men.  Back  and  behind,  under  shelter 
in  a  rock  gallery,  was  a  reserve  of  200  men, 
who  were  expected  to  remain  safely  under 
cover  during  a  bombardment  and  then  sally 
forth  to  repel  any  infantry  attack  that  might 
follow  it.  The  handful  in  the  machine-gun 
post,  it  was  calculated,  would  be  sufficient, 
and  more  than  sufficient,  to  keep  us  from 
scaling  the  clifT  before  their  reserves  came  up 
to  support  them;  and  so  they  would  have 
been  if  there  had  been  07ily  an  infantry 
attack  to  reckon  with.  It  failed  to  allow 
sufficiently,  however,  for  the  weight  of  the 
artillery  we  were  bringing  up,  and  the  skill 
of  our  gunners.  The  apparent  impregna- 
bility of  the  position  was  really  its  undoing. 

"This  cunningly  conceived  plan  of  defense 
I  had  managed  to  get  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of — no  matter  how — and  I  laid  my  own  plans 
accordingly.  All  the  guns  I  could  get  hold 
of  I  had  emplaced  in  positions  most  favor- 
able for  concentrating  on  the  real  key  to  the 
summit — the  exposed  machine-gun  post  on 
the  crown  of  the  cliff — with  the  idea,  if 
possible,  of  destro\  ing  men  and  guns  com- 
pletely, or,  failing  in  that,  at  least  to  render 
it  untenable  for  the  reserves  who  would  try 
to  rall>'  to  its  defense. 

"We  had  the  position  ranged  to  an  inch, 
and  so,  fortunately,  lost  no  time  in  '  feeling  ' 
for  it.  This,  with  the  surprise  incident  to  it, 
was  perhaps  the  principal  element  in  our 
success;  for  the  plan — at  least  so  far  as 
takitie:  the  summit  was  concerned — worked 
(Hit  quite  as  perfectly  in  action  as  upon  paper. 
That  is  the  great  satisfaction  of  working 
with  the  Alpino,  b\  the  wax  :  he  is  so  sure,  so 


dependable,  that  the  'human  fallibility' 
element  in  a  plan  (always  the  most  uncertain 
quantity)Js  practically  eliminated. 

"  It  is  almost  certain  that  our  sudden  gust 
of  concentrated  gunfire  snuffed  out  the  lives 
of  all  the  men  in  the  machine-gun  post 
before  they  had  time  to  send  word  of  our 
developing  infantry  attack  to  the  reserves 
in  the  gallery  below.  At  any  rate,  these 
latter  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  swarm 
up  to  the  defense  of  the  crest,  even  after  our 
artillery  fire  ceased.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  120  Alpini  I  sent  to  scale  the  cliff 
reached  the  top  with  only  three  casualties, 
these  probably  caused  by  rolling  rocks  or 
flying  rock  fragments.  The  Austrians  in 
their  big  'funk-hole'  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  and  130  of  them  fell  prisoners 
to  considerably  less  than  that  number  of 
Italians.  The  rest  of  the  200  escaped  or 
were  killed  in  their  flight. 

TERRIFIC    ARTILLERY    FIRE 

"So  far  it  was  so  good;  but,  unfortunately, 
taking  the  summit  and  holding  it  were  two 
entirely  different  matters.  No  sooner  did 
the  Austrians  discover  what  had  happened 
than  they  opened  on  the  summit  with  all 
their  available  artillery.  We  have  since 
ascertained  that  the  fire  of  120  guns  was 
concentrated  upon  a  space  of  100  bv  150 
metres  which  offered  the  only  approach  to 
cover  that  the  barren  summit  afforded. 
Fifty  of  my  men,  finding  shelter  in  the  lee  of 
rocky  ledges,  remained  right  out  on  the 
summit;  the  others  crept  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  held  on  by  their  fingers  and  toes. 
Not  a  man  of  them  sought  safety  by  flight, 
though  a  retirement  would  have  been  quite 
justified,  considering  what  a  hell  the  Aus- 
trians' guns  were  making  of  the  summit. 
The  enem>'  counter-attacked  at  nightfall, 
but  despite  superior  numbers  and  the  almost 
complete  exhaustion  of  that  little  band  of 
Alpini  heroes,  they  were  able  to  retake  only 
a  half  of  the  summit.  Here,  at  a  ten-metres- 
high  ridge  which  roughl\  bisects  the  civid. 
the  Alpini  held  the  Austrians,  and  here,  in 
turn,  the  latter  held  the  reinforcements  which 
I  was  finall\  able  to  send  to  the  Alpini's  aid. 
fhere.  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  guns  of 
either  side  (and  so  comparativels'  safe  from 
both),  a  line  was  established  from  which 
there  seemed  little  probabilil\  that  one 
combatant   could  drive  the  other,  at   least 
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without  a  radical  change  from  the  nut  hods 
so  far  employed. 

"I  hi'  idea  of  blowing  up  posijjons  that 
cannot  be  taken  otherwise  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one.  Probablv  it  dates  back  ahiiost 
as  far  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder  itself. 
Doubtless,  if  we  only  knew  of  them,  there 
have  been  attempts  to  mine  the  (ireat  Wall 
of  (2hina.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural 
that,  when  the  Austrians  had  us  held  up 
before  a  position  it  was  vitally  necessary 
we  should  have,  we  should  begin  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  mining  it  as  the  only 
alternative.  The  conception  of  the  plan 
did  not  necessarily  originate  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  individual,  however  many  have 
laid  claim  to  it.  It  was  the  inevitable  thing 
if  we  were  not  going  to  abandon  striving  for 
our  objective. 

TUNNELING    THI-:    COL    DI    LANA 

"  But  while  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  the  mine  itself,  in  carrying  out  an 
engineering  operation  of  such  magnitude 
at  so  great  an  altitude  and  from  a  position 
constantly  exposed  to  intense  artillery  fire 
there  were  presented  many  problems  quite 
without  precedent.  It  was  these  problems 
which  gave  us  pause;  but  finally,  despite  the 
prospect  of  difKiculties  which  we  fully  realized 
might  at  any  time  become  prohibitive,  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to  blow 
up  that  portion  of  the  summit  of  the  Col  di 
L.ana  still  held  by  the  enemy. 

The  choice  of  the  engineer  for  the  work 
was  a  singularly  fortunate  one.  Gelasio 
Caetani — he  is  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta — had  operated  as  a  mining  engineer 
in  the  American  West  for  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  the  war,  and  the  practical  ex- 
perience gained  in  California  and  Alaska 
was  invaluable  preparation  for  the  great 
task  now  set  for  him.  His  ready  resource 
and  great  personal  courage  were  also  in- 
calculable assets.  (As  an  instance  of  the 
latter  I  could  tell  you  how,  to  permit  him  to 
make  certain  imperative  observations,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  lowered  over  the  side 
of  a  sheer  cliff  at  a  point  only  partially  pro- 
tected from  the  enemy's  fire). 

"Well,  the  tunnel  was  started  about  the 
middle  of  January,  191 6.  Some  of  m\'  men 
— Italians  who  had  hurried  home  to  fight 
for  their  country  when  the  war  started — had 
had  some  previous  experience  with  hand  and 


machine  drills  in  the  mines  of  Colorado  and 

British  (>>lumbia,  but  the  most  of  our  labor 
had  to  gain  its  experience  as  the  work  pr(>- 
gressed.  Considering  this,  as  well  as  the 
diOiculty  of  bringing  up  material  (to  say 
nothing  of  food  and  munitions),  we  made 
very  gcjod  progress. 

"The  worst  thing  about  it  all  was  the  fact 
that  it  had  to  be  done  under  the  incessant 
lire  of  the  Austrian  artiller\.  I  provided 
for  the  men  as  best  I  could  by  putting 
them  in  galleries,  where  the\'  were  at  least 
able  to  get  their  rest  in  comparative  safety. 
My  own  headquarters  were  in  a  little  shed 
in  the  lee  of  a  big  rock.  When  the  enemy 
finally  found  out  what  we  were  up  to  they 
celebrated  their  discovery  by  a  stead\'  bom- 
bardment which  lasted  for  fourteen  days 
without  interruption.  During  a  certain 
forty-two  hours  of  that  fortnight  there  was, 
by  actual  count,  an  average  of  thirty-eight 
shells  a  minute  exploding  on  our  little  posi- 
tion. With  all  the  protection  it  was  possible 
to  provide,  the  strain  became  such  that  1 
found  it  advisable  to  change  the  battalion 
holding  our  portion  of  the  summit  every 
week.  Did  I  have  any  respite  m\selfr 
Well,  hardly;  or,  rather,  not  until  1  had  to. 

"We  were  constantl>'  confronted  with  new 
and  perplexing  problems— things  which  no 
one  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve  before 
— most  of  them  in  connection  with  trans- 
portation. How  we  contrived  to  surmount 
one  of  these  1  shall  never  forget.  The 
Austrians  had  performed  a  brave  and  auda- 
cious feat  in  emplacing  one  of  their  batteries 
at  a  certain  point,  the  tire  from  which 
threatened  to  make  our  position  absolutely 
untenable.  The  location  of  this  battery 
was  so  cunningly  chosen  that  not  one  of 
our  guns  could  reach  it;  and  yet  we  had 
to  silence  it — and  for  good — if  we  were 
going  to  go  on  with  our  work.  The  onl\ 
point  from  which  we  could  fire  upon  these 
destructive  guns  was  so  exposed  that  any 
artillery  we  might  be  able  to  mount  there 
could  only  count  on  the  shortest  shrift  under 
the  fire  of  the  hundred  or  more  "heavies" 
that  the  Austrians  would  be  able  to  concen- 
trate upon  it.  .\nd  \et  (I  figured),  well 
emplo>ed,  these  few  minutes  might  prove 
enough  to  do  the  work  in.  As  there  was  no 
other  alternative  I  decided  to  chance  it 

"And  then  there  arose  another  difficult)-. 
The  smallest  gun  that  would  stand  a  chance 
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A    SAMSON    OF   THE    ITALIAN    ARMY 

Who  solved  the  problem  of  transporting  a  battery  up  a  precipitous  cHff  by  carrying  a  265-pound  gun 

on  his  shoulders 


of  doing  the  job  cut  out  for  it  weighed  120 
kilos — about  265  pounds;  this  just  for  the 
gun    alone,    with   all    detachable   parts   re- 


moved. But  the  point  where  the  gun  was 
to  be  mounted  was  so  exposed  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  rigging  up  a  cable-way, 


MR.    LEWIS    R.    FREEMAN    (Right) 

In  the  Alps  of  the  Italian  Front,  where  he  inter- 
viewed Colonel  Garibaldi 


COL.    GIUSEPPE    GARIBALDI 

(Known  as  "Peppino") — On  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  his  command  in  the  Dolomite  Alps 
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WHERE    THE    SNOW    GIANT    LURKS 

"One  could  sense  rather  than  see  the  ominous  premonitory  twitchings  in  the  lowering  snow  banks  as  the 
lapping  of  the  hot  moist  air  relaxed  the  brake  of  frost" 


RESTORING   COMMUNICATION    AFTER    AN    AVALANCHE 

"Every  stretch  where  the  road  curved  to  the  embrace  of  cliff  or  shelving  valley  wall  was  a  possible 
ambush,  and  we  slipped  by  them  with  .     hushed  voices" 


I  hi:  col  ni   lana 

One  of  the  most  important  points  on  the  Italian  front.     Whichever  side  holds  it  not  only  etfectually 
blocks  the  enemy's  advance  but  has  also  an  invaluable  sally  port  from  which  to  launch  his  own  offensive 
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ERECTING    A       TELEFERICA 
Communication  of  all  sorts  is  maintained  by  the  use  of  these  aerial  tramways 


while  the  incline  was  so  steep  and  rough  that 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  drag  it 
up  with  ropes.  Just  as  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  giving  up  in  despair,  one  of  the  Alpini — 
a  man  of  Herculean  frame  who  had  made  his 
living  in  peace-time  b\'  breaking  chains  on 
his  chest  and  performing  other  feats  of 
strength — came  and  suggested  that  he  be 
allowed  to  carr\'  the  gun  up  on  his  shoulder. 
Grasping  at  a  straw,  I  let  him  indulge  in  a 
few  'practice  manoeuvres';  but  these  only 
showed  that,  while  the  >  oung  Samson  could 
shoulder  and  trot  off  with  the  gun  without 
great  effort,  the  task  of  lifting  himself  and 
his  burden  from  foothold  to  foothold  in  the 
crumbling  rock  of  the  sevent\-degree  slope 
was  too  much  for  him. 

"  But  out  of  this  failure  there  came  a  new 
idea.  \\'h\'  not  let  m\'  strong  man  simpl\' 
support  the  weight  of  the  gun  on  his  shoulder 
— acting  as  a  sort  of  ambulant  gun-carriage, 
so  to  speak — while  a  line  of  men  pulled  him 
along  with  a  rope?  We  rigged  up  a  harness 
to  equalize  the  pull  on  the  broad  back,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  sixteen  ordinar\'  men,  the 
feat  was  accomplished  without  a  hitch.     I 


GEN.    LUIGI    CADORNA 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Italian  Army 
inspecting  an  enemy  position.  King  X'ictor  Em- 
manuel is  at  the  right  facing  the  camera 
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PRACTISING    ON    SKIIS 
The  Alpini  use  the  ski  in  the  snow-covered  passes  of  the  Dolomites 


am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  poor  Samson 
was  laid  up  for  a  spell  with  racked  muscles. 

"The  gun — with  the  necessary  parts  and 
munition — was  taken  up  in  the  night,  and  at 
daybreak  it  was  set  up  and  ready  for  action. 
It  fired  just  forty  shots  before  the  Austrian 
'heavies'  blew  it — and  all  but  one  or  two  of 
its  brave  crew — to  pieces  with  a  rain  of  high- 
explosive.  But  it  had  done  its  work,  and 
done  it  well.  The  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain. 
The  troublesome  Austrian  battery  was  put 
so  completely  out  of  action  that  the  enem\' 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  reemplace  it. 

"That  is  just  a  sample  of  the  fantastic 
things  we  were  doing  all  of  the  three  months 
that  we  drove  the  tunnel  under  the  summit 
of  the  Col  di  Lana.  The  last  few  weeks  were 
further  enlivened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Austrians  were  countermining  against  us. 
Once  they  drove  so  near  that  we  could  feel 
the  jar  of  their  drills,  but  they  exploded  their 
mine  just  a  few  metres  short  of  where  it 
would  have  upset  us  for  good  and  for  all.  All 
the  time  work  went  on  until,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  the  mine  was  finished,  charged,  and 
'tamped.'     That    night,    while    every    gun 


COL.    "  PEPPINO        G.ARIB.M.DI 

The  grandson  of  the  famous  Italian  patriot, 
who  directed  the  attack  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Col  di  Lana  from  the  Austrians 
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CAPTURED    ON    THE    COL    DI    LANA 

Austrian  prisoners,  taken  by  the  Italians  in  their  attack  on  the  Col  di  Lana,  being  sent  back  to  the 

prison  camps  in  Italy 


we  could  bring  to  bear  rained  shell  upon  the 
Austrian  position,  it  was  exploded.  A 
crater  150  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet 
deep  engulfed  the  ridge  the  enemy  had  oc- 


cupied, and  this  our  waiting  Alpini  rushed 
and  firmly  held.  Feeble  Austrian  counter- 
attacks were  easilv  repulsed,  and  the  Col  di 
Lana  was  at  last  completely  in  Italian  hands." 


CHURCH    SERVICE    FOR    THE    CAPTURED 
Austrian  prisoners  in  a  prison  camp  in  Italy  attending  .Mass 


THE  FATE  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Will  She  Make  a  Separate  Peace  ? — Can  She  Free  Herself  from  Germany? 
— Can  Her  Eight  Antagonistic  Races  Evolve  a  United  States  ? 

BY 

DR.  WOLF  VON   SCHIERBRAND 


TO  UNDERTAKE  the  task  of  a  pro- 
phet has  always  been  bad  business, 
but  never  more  so  than  during  this 
war  which  has  upset  all  predictions.  Not  to 
come  to  grief,  therefore,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  following  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  forecast.  It  pretends 
to  be  no  more  than  a  grouping  of  the  ascer- 
tained facts,  so  far  as  they  crudely  present 
themselves  in  the  fierce  turmoil  of  a  world- 
wide struggle,  with  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  derived  therefrom. 

Several  questions  come  uppermost  in  the 
mind  when  looking  at  the  Austria-Hungary 
of  to-da\ . 

Will  Austria-Hungary  leave  Germany  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fight? 

To  this  the  answer  seems  plain:  It  would 
be  certain  political  and  economic  suicide  for 
her  to  do  so.  Hence  she  cannot,  unless  her 
people  feel  the  depression  of  hunger  so  des- 
perately that  they  become  reckless  of  their 
future.  And  without  elaborating  this  reply 
for  the  moment,  let  us  consider  the  next 
obvious  question,  nameh  : 

Will  Austria  be  subservient  to  Germanx' 
after  the  war?  And  to  what  extent  is  she  so 
now? 

Briefly,  Austria-Hungary  cannot  help  her- 
self in  the  matter.  Her  dependence  is  not 
voluntary.  So  far  as  sentiment  is  concerned, 
indeed,  there  is  vciy  little  love  lost  between 
the  two  countries.  For  Prussia  and  the 
Prussians  a  distinct  dislike  is  even  felt.  The 
wounds  of  1866  are  still  smarting.  Her  fall 
from  power,  the  loss  of  her  supremacy  in  the 
(K'rmany  of  that  time,  are  keenl\-  realized. 
Prussia  is  regarded  as  an  upstart  with  the 
un;miiable  qualities  of  an  upstart.  The  de- 
parted glory  of  the  Austria  of  old  is  deepl\ 
regretted.  For  the  remainder  of  German\ , 
for  her  allies  of  i86().  for  Ba\  aria  and  Saxon \ 
and  Baden  and  Wiirltemberg,  there  is  luke- 


warm sympathy.  These  arc  the  sentiments 
of  the  patriotic  Austrian  of  the  old  school, 
mainly  those  of  the  Teuton  Austrians.  For 
the  young  empire  of  1871  there  prevails  a 
mingled  feeling,  made  up  of  about  equal  parts 
of  admiration  and  fear.  The  Slavs  of  Austria 
bear  their  powerful  western  neighbor  un- 
disguised hatred.  Of  Hungar\ ,  I  speak  else- 
where. 

But  needs  must.  Austria  is  firmls  con- 
vinced that  without  Germans 's  strong  arm  to 
support  her  she  is  doomed  as  a  political 
entity.  We  all  grasp  the  hand  that  is  held 
out  to  us  to  save  us  from  drowning,  no 
matter  whose  it  be.  As  Bismarck  once  st>  led 
the  close  alliance  with  the  Danube  mon- 
archy: Es  ist  eine  yerniiujiheirat  (a  marriage 
of  reason,  of  convenience). 

Gonsider  the  facts.  Look  at  Austria- 
Hungary's  present  plight.  Austria-Hungary 
is  economicall\  undeveloped,  or  at  least  not 
sufficiently  developed.  Her  turbulent  his- 
tory, plus  another  more  recent  element,  i.e., 
the  race  strife  within  her  borders,  accounts 
for  that.  Of  that  one  becomes  aware  as  soon 
as  one  crosses  her  frontiers.  How  far  behind 
she  is  in  intellectual  development  is  best 
seen,  for  instance,  b\  stud\  ing  her  latest 
statistics.  From  them  it  is  seen  that  there 
are  whole  large  provinces  where  illiteracy 
predominates.  In  Dalmatia.  for  example, 
the  percentage  of  inhabitants  unable  to  read 
and  write  is  6s;  in  Galicia  it  is  62;  in  certain 
districts  it  rises  to  7^.  These  are  the  figures 
of  ic)i3.  The  number  of  holidaxs  obser\ed 
is  excessive — they  total  eighty-seven  during 
the  >ear.  She  needs  capital.  Hungary 
especiall) ,  though  a  countr\  abounding  in 
natural  resources,  urgentlx  requires  capital. 
Formerly  Paris  was  the  money  market  to 
which  Hungar\  applied  b\  preference.  But 
owing  in  part  to  the  heavy  drain  on  her 
liquid  resources  made  b\  Russia,  as  well  as  to 
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the  fact  that  Hungary  formed  part  of  the 
Drcihund,  tliat  market  was  closed  to  her. 
That  l)L'camL'  vlt)'  evident  during  the  five 
years  preceding  tlie  war  when  Hungary 
vainl\'  attempted  to  place  various  loans  for 
internal  improvements  in  Paris.  IlieTe  was 
a  financial  boycott  declared  against  Hungary 
by  I'rance.  Thus  Hungary,  too,  was  forced 
to  turn  to  Oermany  as  a  financial  backer. 

GERMAN   SINtWS  IN  AUSTRIA 

The  whole  banking  s\stem  of  Austria,  her 
financial  status,  rests  and  leans  on  Cjermany. 
The  connection  is  very  intimate  and  strong. 
The  largest  Austrian  institution,  the  Wiener 
Bankverein,  is  more  than  half  German;  the 
big  government  concern,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Bank,  is  closely  modeled  after  the 
Reichsbank  in  Berlin.  Most  of  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  industrial  papers,  shares, 
and  values  are 'quoted  and  dealt  in  outside 
of  Vienna  and  Budapest — only  in  Berlin.  In 
its  trade,  in  its  industrial  life,  in  its  technical 
development,  Austria  is  strongly  dependent 
on  Germany,  on  German  enterprise,  German 
capital,  German  science,  German  patents, 
German  example,  and  German  guidance. 
According  to  the  latest  available  data, 
Austria  possesses  only  one  fifth  the  capital  of 
Germany.  She  requires  capital  in  order  to 
utilize  more  efficiently  her  natural  resources, 
her  mines,  her  enormous  water  power  (now 
largely  fallow),  the  mountain  streams  of 
Styria,  Carniola,  Carinthia;  to  build  electric 
plants,  factories,  mills.  As  it  is,  though, 
vast  sums  of  German  money  are  invested 
in  the  cotton  mills,  the  cloth  mills,  paper 
mills,  the  arms  and  munition  plants,  the  iron 
and  steel  works  of  Bohemia  and  Styria. 
Many  of  the  technical  directors  there  are 
Germans.  Many  of  the  German  secret 
processes  of  manufacture,  including  those  in 
chemistry  and  the  dye  industry,  enable 
Austria  to  hold  her  own. 

This  is  just  a  hasty  and  incomplete  synop- 
sis of  actual  economic  conditions.  After  the 
war  all  these  conditions  will  be  greatl>'  in- 
tensified. To  whom  shall  Austria-Hungary 
turn  hereafter  in  her  absolute  need  of  capital, 
of  extending  her  commerce,  her  industry,  her 
technical  equipment,  her  exports  of  food- 
stuffs?    To  whom  besides  Germany? 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  this  dependence  on 
Germany  is  not  flattering  to  Austrian  self- 
respect.     Many  there  before  and  during  this 


war  turned  in  their  thoughts  to  America. 
And  let  me  say  right  here  that  despite  all  the 
recent  events  the  feeling  of  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  people  (as  distinguished  from 
their  gf)vernments)  has  remained  stead- 
fastly friendly  to  America.  One  strong 
reason  for  Austria-Hungary's  reluctance  to 
break  oiJ  diplomatic  relations  with  this 
country  was  the  hope  that  after  the  war 
America  might  aid  them  in  building  up  their 
neglected  country  economically.  To  illus- 
trate this  I  have  merely  to  recall  what  Dr. 
Hrnst  von  Koerber,  the  late  premier,  said  to 
me  as  recently  as  last  September. 

THE     NORTH-SEA-TO-THE-BLACK-SEA     PLAN 

But  while  that  hope  has  now  probably  van- 
ished for  good,  there  remain  so  many  solid, 
so  many  selfish  grounds  for  Austria  to  lrx>k  to 
Germany  for  her  economic  redemption  and 
advancement  after  the  war,  that  it  were  idle 
to  blind  oneself  to  the  fact.  One  more  such 
reason  1  ma>'  cite  here,  and  a  potent  one.  I 
refer  to  the  plan  of  linking  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Black  Sea.  This  is  a  gigantic  project, 
one  calculated  to  bring  the  peoples  and 
countries  bordering  on  the  route  into  closest 
economic  contact  to  their  mutual  advantage, 
and  moreover  a  project  which  is  alread\'  be- 
yond the  initial  stages.  Ever  since  the  early 
spring  of  191 5  the  press  of  Germany  and  of 
Austria-Hungar\'  has  been  engaged  in  prop- 
aganda work  in  behalf  of  this  idea,  and  by 
this  time  the  respective  governments  have 
adopted  it. 

To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  scheme  con- 
sists in  connecting  the  four  chief  rivers  of 
Germany,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Oder,  b\'  means  of  shipping  canals, 
with  the  Danube,  at  Ulm,  South  German>', 
and  thence  to  improve  the  Danube  itself 
all  along  through  Austria-Hungar\-,  Serbia, 
Rumania,  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea  and  Con- 
stantinople. At  present  the  total  length  of 
the  inland  waterways  of  German)'  is  8,570 
miles,  and  the  record  of  1013  shows  that 
through  these  waterwa\s  56.6^7.000  tons  of 
goods  were  carried,  19,717,000  tons  of  this 
being  for  export,  23,233,600  tons  for  imports. 
By  perfecting  this  existing  s>'stem  the  river 
traffic,  so  much  less  expensive  than  that  by 
rail,  can  be  expanded  enormousl> .  In  191 3, 
for  instance,  5,762,000  tons  of  goods  were 
carried  in  2 1 .000  vessels  b\'  internal  water- 
wax  s  to  Hamburg.     After  the  completion  of 
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the  North-Sea-Black-Sea  project,  ships  of 
\,(X)0  tons  each  can  be  sent  from  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  Hamburg  and  vice  versa,  trebling 
the  bulk  of  this  internal  traffic  or  more.  And 
in  its  essential  elements  the  whole  plan  has 
already  been  adopted  and  parts  of  it,  such  as 
the  widening  of  the  Rhine-Danube  Canal,  are 
in  process  of  construction.  Without  any 
doubt  not  only  Germany  but  also  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States  will  be 
greatly  benefited.  And  for  carrying  out  the 
entire  plan,  German  capital,  imposts,  and 
taxes  will  be  invested  to  the  tune  of  hundreds 
of  millions,  amounting  to  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole. 

Thus,  at  every  step,  in  vital  points,  the 
material  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of 
German)  tally.  No  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  big  war  loan  of  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  subscribed  by  Germans.  Everywhere 
and  always  the  hand  of  the  powerful  neigh- 
bor and  ally  is  felt. 

AUSTRIAN   UNPREPAREDNESS  IN    I9I4 

Another  point.  When  war  broke  out, 
Austria-Hungary  was  not  prepared  for  it.  In 
fact,  she  was  less  prepared  in  a  military  sense 
than  any  of  the  other  belligerents.  This 
fact  has  received  little  attention  abroad,  but 
it  is  incontrovertible.  I  passed  through  those 
days  in  Vienna,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
It  was  due  to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Parliaments  themselves  that  the  monarchy's 
army  presented,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Great  War,  a  pitiable  spectacle,  nothing  less. 
The  valor  of  her  men  cannot  be  denied.  But 
I  am  referring  lo  her  militar\'  organization. 

I'or  a  number  of  years  the  joint  go\ern- 
ment,  through  the  Minister  of  War  (who  acts 
for  Austria  and  Hungary  both)  and  the  naval 
secretar>',  had  urged  in  both  parliaments  a 
better  state  of  preparedness.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  Hungar>  demanded  that  her  army 
contingents  be  put  cntirel>'  under  her  own 
control  and  that  her  "arm\  language"  be 
Magyar  instead  of  German.  This  the  old 
emperor  refused  to  accede  to,  believing  that 
it  would  be  destructi\e  of  arm\-  elViciencs . 
Without  it  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
would  not  consent  to  arni\  reform.  In  Aus- 
tria, again,  it  was  similar.  There  the  majoril\ 
in  parliament  made  a  vote  in  favor  of  arms 
reconstruction  dependent  on  racial  and 
nationalistic  concessions  which  the  (jovern- 
menl  felt  itself  unable  to  promise. 


In  that  way  it  happened  that  when  war 
really  did  come,  Austria-Hungary  had  only 
one  thing:  a  good  army  of  the  first  line,  com- 
posed of  the  young  men  in  active  service,  to- 
gether with  the  first  portion  of  the  reserves — 
men  between  20  and  28,  the  best  of  her  fight- 
ing men — in  all  numbering  about  6fxj,(xxj. 
With  these  she  faced  Serbia  first,  and  then 
Russia's  millions.  Her  system  of  military 
organization  was  at  fault.  With  these 
600,000  she  did  splendidly  at  first;  her  men 
rushed  at  the  Russian  legions  so  gallantly, 
faced  enormous  odds  so  valiantly,  as  to  score 
a  number  of  victories,  at  Rawaruska,  etc. 
But  this  lasted  only  until  Russia  had  massed 
her  strength,  or  rather  a  small  part  of  it. 

Then  inevitably  had  to  come  retreat,  aban- 
donment of  the  larger  part  of  Galicia,  while 
German)'  had  to  send  strong  reinforcements 
hurriedl)  to  her  ally  and  thus  give  up  her 
initial  war  plans  in  France.  Meanwhile, 
Austria-Hungary  had  to  summon,  in  rapid 
succession,  one  contingent  after  another  of 
her  veterans  in  civil  life  (up  to  48)  to  the 
colors,  and  to  equip  them,  drill  them,  harden 
them  for  the  severe  campaigns  to  come — 
laboriously,  and  by  straining  every  resource 
and  every  nerve,  trying  to  make  up  for  the 
serious  deficiencies  in  her  military  armor  that 
the  wrongheadedness  of  her  own  parliaments 
had  occasioned.  It  was  the  same  with  her 
small  nav>'.  There  was  a  time — and  it  lasted 
for  months,  sa>-,  from  October,  1914.  to 
April,  191 5 — when,  had  it  not  been  for  Hin- 
denburg  and  his  brilliant  successes  against 
Russia,  the  monarchx  must  have  succumbed 
and  would  have  been  invaded  as  far  as 
X'ienna.  These  were  the  da\  s  when  Prze- 
m>  si  fell  and  the  Russians  stood  before  Cracow 
and  in  the  Carpathian  passes,  in  sight  of  the 
Hungarian  lowlands.  German\'  alone  during 
that  period  of  the  struggle  saved  .-Xustria- 
Hungar\"  from  destruction. 

From  this  episode,  too,  dated  the  estrange- 
ment between  Kaiser  William  and  Fmperor 
Francis  Joseph.  The  latter  sat  sulking  in 
Schonbrunn.  He  had  never  cared  for  his 
\()unger  Hohenzollern  colleague  on  the 
throne,  alwa\  s  regarding  him  as  a  rash  >oung 
man,  a  mushroom  monarch;  there  was  very 
little  in  common  between  them,  no  true  s>  m- 
path> .  William,  the  >ounger  ruler,  had  cast 
the  blame  for  the  disastrous  turn  things  had 
taken  at  that  time  on  Austria,  on  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  latter  again  had  overesti- 
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THE    GRAND    DIVISIONS    OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The  Kingdom  of  Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  have  separate  Parliaments  and  act  as  one  only 

in  military  matters  and  foreign  affairs 


mated  the  military  resources  and  the  willing- 
ness to  assist  him  of  the  other.  For  eighteen 
months  William  did  not  come  hear  his  ally, 
and  when  he  finally  did,  in  the  summer  of 
1916,  the  visit  was  only  as  a  matter  of  cold 
formality. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  the  war  Ger- 
many's word  became  law.  Every  military 
measure  was  copied  from  her  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  If  Germany  had  resolved  on  a 
certain  step,  that  was  sufficient  for  her  all>'  to 
imitate  it.  That  was  held  unanswerable 
logic.  And  finally,  after  the  serious  Austrian 
.reverses  against  Russia  in  Galicia  last  sum- 
mer, reverses  mainly  due  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  several  Austrian  archdukes  (since 
retired  in  disgrace)  commanding  at  that 
front,  German  leadership  superseded  Aus- 
trian even  there.  The  Hindenburg  front 
now  included  all  up  to  Rumania.  The  whole 
Austrian  forces  (saving  those  at  the  Italian 
front)  became  practically  German-led,  be- 
came subsidiaries.     A  bitter  pill  to  sv^-'allow 


for  Austrian  and  Hungarian  pride,  of  course. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  security 
under  this  German  aegis  began  to  pervade  the 
monarch}'  which  before  had  been  sadl\'  lack- 
ing. And  now  Germany  has  her  wa\'  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  both  in  the  military  and  diplomatic 
sense.     That  is  the  simple  truth. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  character  of 
the  young  Emperor  Carl.  At  first  many  ex- 
pected him  to  show  greater  independence  re- 
garding relations  with  Germanw  But  the 
force  of  circumstances  must  of  necessity 
govern  him  as  they  did  his  predecessor.  Be- 
sides, while  this  \oung  ruler  has  a  number  of 
estimable  qualities,  firmness  is  scarcely 
among  them.  lntellectuall\'  he  is  bright,  of 
quick  perception,  rather  democratic  in  his 
leanings.  1  m\self  ha\e  seen  him,  not  many 
months  before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
trundling  a  baby  carriage  under  the  trees  in 
the  Ringstrasse  of  \'ienna.  The  soldiers  at 
the  front  all  adore  him.     He  is  so  cordial  and 
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unaffected.  Bui  all  that  is  not  the  point  here 
— Kaiser  William's  prestige  decidedly  over- 
shadows his. 

Will  Hungary  separate  from  Austria — now 
or  in  the  near  future? 

Hungary,  under  certain  conditions,  might. 
There  is  and  has  been  ever  since  1848,  in  fact 
ever  since  Hungary  fell  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Austria,  a  strong  separatist  sentiment 
in  Hungary.  The  Independence,  or  '48er, 
Party,  which  advocates  complete  separation, 
exerts  an  enormous  influence  throughout  the 
country,  it  comprises  many  of  the  strongest 
minds  of  Hungary,  men  like  the  brothers 
Karolyi,  Michael  and  Stephen,  Appon\  i, 
Justh,  Ugron.  This  party  is  also  in  favor  of 
conferring  the  franchise  on  the  masses  who 
are  at  present  deprived  of  it  under  the  old 
aristocratic  dispensation  of  which  Count 
Tisza,  leader  of  the  dominant  part)',  is  the 
chief  spokesman.  Count  Andrassy,  of  the 
Constitutional,  or  'Oyer,  Party,  stands  with 
his  followers  on  a  platform  of  strict  interpre- 
tation of,  and  adherence  to,  the  agreement  of 
1867,  granting  Hungary  a  limited  autonomy. 
The  Hungarian  Parliament  has  been  in  ses- 
sion during  the  war,  and  frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  oust  Tisza  from  power 
and  to  hold  a  general  election  with  the  slogan 
of  an  extension  of  the  ballot.  These  fierce  at- 
tacks on  the  status  quo  have  thus  far  failed, 
however,  and  Tisza  and  his  supporters  have 
remained  in  control  solely  because  the  war 
overshadows  ever>'  other  issue  and  because  in 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  whole  mon- 
archy, and  particularly  of  Hungar\',  such  an 
election  and  such  a  new  and  unknown 
electorate  frightened  the  countr\'.  However, 
even  within  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  part\', 
as  well  as  of  the  Constitutional  Party,  there 
are  many  champions  of  ultimate  separation 
and  independence. 

If  the  Entente  Powers  would  only  guaran- 
tee to  Hungar\'  complete  independence  and 
full  integrit\-  of  her  soil,  including,  of  course, 
Transylvania,  the  Banat,  and  Slavonia 
(where  the  Rumanian  element  is  strong),  as 
well  as  the  retention  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina (where  the  population  is  chiefly  Serbian), 
sentiment  would  quickly  veer  around. 
Hungary,  however,  could  not  tolerate  a 
strong  Serbia,  because  that  would  mean  a 
perpetual  threat  to  herself.  Such  a  Serbia 
would  be  a  pivotal  point  around  which  all 


anti-Hungarian  intrigues  would  turn.  It 
would  be  a  rallying  centre  for  all  South  Slav 
aspirations  and  that  would  be  synon>'mous 
with  the  end  of  Hungarian  power. 

Hungary,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an 
artificial  political  creation.  The  kernel,  it  is 
true,  the  lowlands  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  is  Mag>'ar.  But  that  means  only 
seven  millions,  including  the  Magyarized 
Jews  and  Germans,  against  fifteen  millions 
of  Slavs  and  Rumanians.  The  Mag>ars 
think  of  themselves  always  as  a  "Herren- 
volk,"  a  lordly  race,  one  which  by  reason  of 
central  geographical  position,  political  fit- 
ness, cohesiveness,  and  strong  racial  pride 
domineers  over  the  majorit)'. 

HUNGARL\N   HATRED  OF    THE  AUSTRIAN'S 

All  through  the  war  Hungary's  attitude 
has  been  peculiar.  Account  must  be  taken  of 
the  elemental  aversion  felt  by  the  Hungarian 
for  the  Austrian,  in  fact  for  the  Teuton  as  a 
race.  This  hatred  is  not  onl>'  founded  in 
history.  It  is  instinctive.  I  recall  a  little  in- 
cident which  illustrates  that. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1915.  Seated 
next  to  me  in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  coffee 
houses  in  Vienna  was  a  young  Hungarian 
officer  of  hussars,  in  his  buttonhole  a  high 
militar>'  decoration.  We  entered  into  con- 
versation. He  was  of  distinguished  family, 
handsome,  his  fact  lit  up  with  bright  intelli- 
gence. He  was  on  a  short  leave  from  the 
Carpathian  front,  having  done  his  share  of 
the  strenuous  fighting  there.  I  asked  him  his 
opinion  of  the  Russian. 

"Why,"  he  said,  smiling,  "the  Russian  is 
not  so  bad  a  fellow  after  all."  And  he  went 
into  detail.  Then,  growing  more  confiden- 
tial, he  added:  "Of  the  two,  the  Austrian 
and  the  Russian,  I  much  prefer  the  Rus- 
sian." 

"Seriousls?"  1  asked. 

"Yes,  seriousls ,"  was  the  repl\',  and  some- 
thing ferocious  crept  into  his  face. 

Another  case.  A  >ear  ago  I  met  a  Ba- 
N'arian  officer  in  the  prett\'  Cit\'  Hall  Park  of 
Vienna,  and  we  got  to  talking.  He  was  just 
back  from  Ueskiib.  where  he  had  taken  a 
number  of  heavy  German  guns,  so-called  "  Fat 
Berthas."  And  in  chatting  on  about  this  and 
that  of  interest  during  his  trip,  I  incidentall\ 
mentioned  the  Hungarians.  Then  he  flared 
up.  "  Ihe  Hungarians?  Wh\ .  the\  seem 
worse    than    the    Serbians.       That    is    the 
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THE    PHYSICAL    STRUCTURE    OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The  Danube  River  is  the  natural  artery  of  the  Empire,  but  artificial  political  boundaries  shut  it  off 
from  the  river's  mouth,  leaving  its  only  access  to  the  sea  at  Triest,  on  the  Adriatic.  The  natural 
boundaries  of  mountain  ranges  do  not  coincide  with  the  political  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  and  both 
intersect  racial  groups  of  strong  nationalistic  ambitions 


common  verdict  of  our  men  in  the  Balkans. 
Nice  allies,  those.  They  hate  the  Austrians  so 
bad  that  they  even  transfer  it  to  us  as  their 
near  kindred."  And  he  swore  an  oath  or  two. 
And  this  hatred  is  reciprocated  by  the 
Austrians.  With  them,  too,  it  is  elemental, 
racial.  It  is  stronger  among  the  unthinking 
masses  than  among  those  forming  the  upper 
crust.  It  found  fresh  fuel  from  the  failure  of 
Hungary  adequately  to  provision  Austria — 
and  more  especially  Vienna — during  the  war, 
whereas  before  the  war  a  large  part  of  her 
supplies  had  always  reached  Vienna  from 
Hungary.  The  feeling,  too,  betra>s  itself 
at  the  front.  Many  cases  of  alleged  mis- 
treatment of  the  Hungarian  soldiers  by 
Austrian  officers  have  been  discussed  in  the 
Parliament  at  Budapest,  giving  rise  to  indig- 
nant speeches  and  heated  demands  for  re- 
dress. Hungarian  and  Austrian  men  would 
not  do  together  within  the  same  regiments. 


They  were  continually  quarreling  and  disci- 
pline suffered. 

So,  then,  if  Hungar\'  could  be  assured  of 
keeping  all  the  territor>'  she  has.  1  \  erii\-  be- 
lieve an  instant  movement  in  favor  of  com- 
plete severance  from  the  "Austrian  \oke" 
would  set  in,  a  movement  which  would  be 
like  a  resistless  avalanche.  But  the  Entente 
Powers,  for  the  first  twelvemonth  of  the  war 
trying  with  the  Hungarians  persuasion  b\ 
every  means  of  publicit>',  were  in  the  end  un- 
wise enough  to  encourage  Russia  and  Ru- 
mania in  advancing  their  claims  to  Hun- 
garian territory.  It  is  that  which  turned 
Hungary  at  last  into  a  unit  for  utmost  re- 
sistance. Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
even  for  a  time  after  that.  Hungar\  clung  to 
her  old  sympath\'  for  England  and  Erance, 
despite  everything.  This  sympath>'  was 
founded  in  the  fact  that  England  and  France, 
during  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848-49, 
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THE  RACES    OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Eight  distinct  racial  types  live  within  the  Hmpire,  each  with  its  own  speech,  its  own  history,  and  its 
own  ambition  to  create  a  new  "nation".  If  only  members  of  one  race  lived  in  each  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  problem  of  united  action  would  be  difficult  enough,  but  as  it  is  each  "group"  is  mixed  with  a 
large  minority  of  people  of  adjoining  groups,  so  that  the  racial  confusion  is  an  almost  hopeless  political 
tangle 


had  strongly,  though  unavailingl)',  sided  with 
the  separation  movement,  as  well  as  for  the 
reason  that  Hungar\,  in  its  political  ideals 
and  the  whole  frame  of  its  mind,  approaches 
tiie  Western  Powers  much  more  closels  than 
either  Austria  or  German)'.  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  has  alwa\  s  dreaded  because 
of  the  help  Russia  gave  to  Austria  in  1840  in 
suppressing  the  revolution  and  in  bringing 
about  the  surrender  of  Vilagos.  As  to 
A\merica,  Hungar\'  has  never  forgotten  the 
hospitalit)'  shown  here  to  Kossuth,  and  pro- 
American  feeling  is  general  with  the  whole 
people  of  every  rank  and  section.  Of  that  1 
had  occasion  ampl\'  to  convince  m\self  by 
extensive  travel  in  Hungary  during  the  war. 

Will  there  be  a  rising  for  Liberalism  in 
Austria-Hungary? 

That  is  another  question  that  suggests  it- 
self in  the  present   peculiar  circumstances. 


In  my  answer  1  mean  to  confine  m\self  to 
Austria  alone,  since  as  regards  Hungar\  the 
foregoing  would  seem  a  sufficient  repl\ .  But 
a  brief  surve\'  of  the  Austrian  political  com- 
plexion before  and  during  the  war  must  be 
given.  I  shall  endeavor  to  simplif\-  this 
matter  as  much  as  is  feasible,  and  to  omit 
non-essentials. 

ALSTRI.A-HUNGARY   A    POLYGLOT  MIXTl  RE 

To  put  it  briefl\',  the  political  de\elopment 
of  Austria-Hungar\  since  18O7  along  healthy 
normal  lines  has  been  greatl\'  hampered  by 
the  nationalistic  problem.  .As  the  gift  of  un- 
restricted manhood  suffrage  was  bestowed  on 
the  masses  of  Austria  (in  contradistinction 
from  Hungary,  where  broad  strata  of  the 
population  of  voting  age  are  excluded  from 
the  franchise  to  tiiis  ver\  hour).  the\  quickly 
and  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  the 
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c-nornious  valui;  of  this  sharp  weapon  in  fiir- 
ihering  ihuir  scparali-  racial  ideals  an<l  dc- 
sires.  Before  the  unlraninieled  and  ruthless 
'  use  of  this  weapon  went  down  every  rampart 
of  defense  the  hitherto  dominant  minority  in 
Austria— i.e.,  the  Austrians  of  Teuton  stock 
—had  erected  in  time  agone.  I  hey  began 
lo  feel  their  strength.  I  hey  began  to  make 
use  of  tiieir,  combinedly,  great  majority.  A 
breed  of  politicians  grew  up  under  these  new 
conditions  that  made  the  astute  manipula- 
lion  of  racial  prejudices  and  aversions,  of 
jealousies  and  aims  apart,  their  special  prov- 
ince, tiu-ir  stock-in-trade.  Unavoidably  the 
interests  of  the  whole  suffered.  Each  party, 
each  small  political  fraction  or  faction,  often 
but  of  restricted  local  importance,  with  a 
ht)rizon  narrowly  bound,  lost  sight  of  the 
common  good  and  devoted  itself  solely  to 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  special  interests 
of  their  "nationality,"  of  their  clan  or  tribe, 
be  it  German  or  Slovene,  Ruthcnian  or  Pole, 
Czech  or  Moravian,  Slovak  or  Hannak,  Ru- 
manian, Italian,  or  Ladin;  for  all  these  races 
or  racial  fragments  had  millions  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  own  blood  forming  part 
of  the  whole  polyglot  mass.  Once  launched 
on  this  path  it  became  next  to  impossible  to 
retrace  steps,  to  pull  up  stakes  and  set  out 
for  a  new  common  meeting-ground. 

Beneath  this  racial  problem  and  its  insolu- 
ble difficulties  lies  the  political  tragedy — 
occasionally,  indeed,  waxing  a  farce — of  Aus- 
tria during  the  last  fifty  years.  All  internal 
reforms  on  a  large  scale  grew  impossible,  be- 
cause Parliament  could  never  be  united  on 
such  a  programme;  because  there  were  ever 
more  pressing  local  and  nationalistic  advan- 
tages to  be  striven  for;  because  each  legis- 
lative measure  was  the  result  of  bargains  be- 
tween a  score  of  conflicting  interests.  And 
always  plans  for  the  common  weal  had  to  be 
shelved  in  favor  of  picayune  improvements, 
appropriations,  or  separate  wishes.  Besides, 
obstructionist  tactics,  the  tool  of  the  weak, 
flourished  as  in  no  other  legislative  body. 
Such  tactics  had  to  be  toloraleil,  because 
every  one  of  the  parties  comi)osing  Parlia- 
ment had  in  turn  to  employ  them  against 
attempted  coercion,  and  because  no  part\' 
was  in  itself  strong  and  numerous  enough  at 
any  time  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  such  obstruction. 

To  the  visitor  at  a  session  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament  (housed,  let  it  be  said  in  paren- 


l Ik  sis,  in  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  structure  used  for  a  like  purpose  any- 
where in  the  world),  the  impression  was  that 
of  an  inchoate  mass,  torn  by  conflicting  in- 
terests and  held  together  by  none.  There 
has  probably  never  been  such  a  national  rep- 
resentative body  before  as  that. 

Yet  hidden  fr(;m  view  there  were  many 
valuable  elements  valuable  individually, 
I  mean.  There  was  and  is  a  strong  leaven 
of  political  and  social  Liberalism  working 
within  these  apparently  amorphous  groups. 
Forming  part  of  each  fraction  fand  I  will 
not  inflict  on  the  reader  the  enumeration  of 
these  or  attempt  the  thankless  task  of  plac- 
ing each  in  his  own  category),  there  is  in- 
variably a  smaller  cluster  of  men,  individually 
eminently  respectable  and  capable,  reaching 
out  vainly  for  nobler  ends,  tinctured  more  or 
less  strongly  with  political  Liberalism,  as 
that  word  is  understood  in  countries  lying 
more  to  the  west. 

LIow  large  is  the  number  of  those  men? 
Large  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  body  contending  for  a  saner  and 
more  advanced  s\'stem  of  popular  govern- 
ment. But — and  there's  the  rub — these  men 
are  scattered;  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  the  special  aims  of  the  "nation"  or  race 
to  which  thev  belong;  form  in  no  sense  an  en- 
tity and  never  present  a  united  front  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
Since  the  spring  of  1914  "the  Austrian  Par- 
liament, after  a  particularls'  exasperating  and 
long-drawn  fit  of  obstructionism,  completely 
paralyzing  for  months  legislation  of  any  kind, 
was  adjourned  indefinitely  by  the  late 
emperor.  In  a  way  the  constitution  per- 
mitted this,  as  it  also  permitted,  by  some 
stretching  of  interpretation,  the  interimistic 
governing  of  the  country,  for  purely  admin- 
istrative purposes,  by  means  of  Paragraph 
XIV  of  the  same  constitution.  The  war  in- 
tervened. The  Austrian  Government  has 
found  it  most  convenient,  and  assuredly  less 
troublesome,  to  continue  this  quasi-auto- 
cratic system  of  provisional  bureaucratic 
rule.  Cabinet  after  cabinet  has  tottered 
since  and  hastened  to  its  fall,  owing  to  in- 
herent difficulties  of  the  situation.  One 
premier.  Count  Stuergkh,  was  assassinated. 
Dates  for  the  summoning  of  Parliament  to 
resume  its  constitutional  duties  were  fixed 
repeatedl}',  but  always  proved  illusor\-,  until 
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mid-April  of  this  year,  when  the  internal 
distress  of  the  country  forced  measures  for 
the  reconvening  of  that  body.  As  to 
what  this  Parliament  (made  up  throughout 
of  members  elected  before  the  war)  will  do, 
that  is  a  question.  Ihis  much,  though,  is 
certain:  that  the  trend  toward  Liberalism 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  events  of 
the  war. 

WILL  THERE  BE  REVOLUTION? 

However,  how  can  Liberalism,  though  un- 
doubtedly existing  in  Austria  in  the  rough,  so 
to  speak — how  can  it  crystallize?  How  can 
it  assert  itself  in  the  concrete?  How  can  it 
play  a  dominant  role  under  any  circumstances 
— at  least  under  circumstances  that,  at  this 
writing,  seem  at  all  likely  to  arise?  How  can 
these  Liberals  impose  themselves  upon  the 
Government,  oust  the  present  scarcely  con- 
stitutional Government,  with  Count  Czernin, 
the  foreign  minister,  as  its  brains,  and  Count 
Clam-Martinic,  the  premier,  as  its  figure- 
head— both  of  them,  by  the  way,  pure  Slavs, 
pure  Czechs,  but  of  the  time-serving  stripe  of 
political  faith — and  set  up  some  sort  of  really 
representative  cabinet?     How,  indeed? 

The  answer  seems  despairingly  difficult. 
In  times  of  a  desperate  war,  with  martial  law 
stifling  every  expression  of  real  sentiment, 
both  in  press  and  public  life — but  of  "pub- 
lic life"  there  is,  indeed,  none  at  present, 
there  has  not  been  since  early  in  19 14 — with 
the  whole  executive  and  administrative 
machinery  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
present  cabinet  and  of  the  young  and  untried 
emperor;  with  a  censorship  many  degrees 
stricter  than  that  obtaining  in  Germany;  and 
with  the  whole  civilian  population  cowed, 
half-starved,  listless,  apathetic  to  an  in- 
credible degree — how,  indeed,  should  Liber- 
alism triumph? 

Unless,  in  fact,  one  of  those  strange  in- 
cidents should  arise  \\hich  the  histor\'  of  man- 
kind seems  never  tired  of  evolving  at  unfor- 
seen  moments;  some  such  chain  of  apparentl\' 
trivial  circumstances  that  turned  Russian 
czardom  out  of  power  overnight.  Who 
knows?  in  this  war  the  unexpected  has 
happened  before;  everything  seems  think- 
able; everything  is  on  the  cards.  But  onl\'  if 
some  such  cataclysm  should  suddenly  over- 
take the  House  of  Hapsburg  does  a  near 
victory  of  Liberalism  in  Austria  seem  feasible 
at  this  moment. 


And  lastly,  will  there  be  a  change  along 
racial  lines? 

This  question  can  hardly  be  answered  in 
the  same  broad  way  in  which  it  is  phrased. 
But  certain  things  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
Two  facts  have  impressed  themselves  un- 
mistakably during  these  last  three  years.  To 
wit,  first,  that  the  only  large  element  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  whole  of  Austria  that  has 
demonstrably  behaved  with  absolute  lo>'alty 
and  devotion,  and  shown  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  m  Germany  itself, 
is  the  Austrians  of  Teuton  stock.  And 
second,  that  all  the  others  have  manifested, 
in  varying  degree,  dissatisfaction  and 
political  unreliabilit}',  notably  the  Czechs  of 
Bohemia,  the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia,  the 
Serbs  of  South  Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Herze- 
govina, and  the  Southern  Slavs  of  I  stria, 
Dalmatia,  and  Croatia. 

Disaffection  has  unquestionably  per* 
meated  most  deeply  and  insidiously  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Czech  nationality  in 
Austria.  Of  that  there  was  abundant  proof 
during  the  war.  Confining  myself  onl\'  to 
things  witnessed  by  m\self  or  heard  in 
Vienna  on  absolutely  reliable  evidence,  and 
leaving  wholly  aside  the  extravagant  stories 
of  Bohemian  risings  and  massacres  that  ap- 
peared, from  time  to  time,  in  the  press  else- 
where, there  remains  a  strong  enough  sub- 
stratum of  truth  to  warrant  one  in  making 
the  statement  above.  Thus,  in  comparison 
to  their  numbers,  the  Czechs  have  furnished 
by  far  the  largest  contingent  of  Austrian 
prisoners  of  war.  Whole  regiments  of  them 
have  \icldcd  themselves,  almost  without  a 
shot,  to  Russians  and  Serbs.  Two  Czech 
regiments  were  stricken  from  the  army  rolls. 
Wholesale  confiscations  of  Czech  property 
because  of  treasonable  practices  were  pub- 
lished officially.  The  criminal  trial  for 
high  treason  of  Dr.  Kramarz,  the  ablest 
Czech  political  leader  and  parliamentarian, 
and  of  his  confederates,  which  took  up  three 
months  last  summer  and  brought  out 
astounding  re\elations,  ending  in  conviction 
and  death  sentences,  showed  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  the  whole  of  the  Czech  popula- 
tion (approximatel\'  six  millions)  is  honc\- 
combed  with  anti-Austrian  aspirations.  The 
course  pursued  by  Professor  iMasaryk  and 
other  Czech  intellectuals,  though  carried  on 
in  exile,  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

These  are  just  a  few  sample  facts  which  I 
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might  multiply.  In  Ooatia  and  Dalmalia 
tlic  showing  made  was  similar,  although  at 
the  various  fronts  these  men,  born  warriors, 
to  whom  lighting  is  a  treat,  did  well  enough, 
iiut  the  bulk  of  their  political  leaders  ex- 
p.ilriatetl  themselves  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  went  over  into  the  camp  of 
tin-  Allies.  At  one  time  twenty  members  of 
the  Dalmatian  legislature  tiius  turned  their 
backs  on  Austrian  rule. 

Now  what  in  the  face  of  all  this  is  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  do?  What  in  the  face 
of  widespread  Serbian,  Ooatian,  and  Ruman- 
ian disallection  is  the  I  lungarian  Ciovernment 
to  do? 

There  are,  of  course,  provided  the  Haps- 
burgs  retain  their  throne  (which,  however, 
seems  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion), 
two  alternatives  open.  The  one  would  be 
increased  repression  of  the  Slavs  and  the  rc- 
establishment  of  old-time  hegemony  of  the 
Austrians  of  Germanic  stock,  and  of  an  in- 
creased Magyar  domination  over  the  other 
races  in  Hungary.  But  Austria  tried  that 
policy  in  Hungary  for  eighteen  years,  viz., 
from  1849  (when  the  revolution  had  been 
drowned  in  blood  and  the  gallows  had  reaped 
an  aftermath)  to  1867,  and  had  found  it  not 
to  answer. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  untenable  situation 
sketched  above,  and  the  honest  and  sleeping 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  racial  or  national  as- 
pirations of  complete  autonomy  that  are 
felt  by  the  various  Slav  populations,  as  well 
as  by  the  Rumanian  one,  in  both  Austria 
and   Hungary. 

A  number  of  circumstances  that  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  while  in  Vienna  strongly  in- 
cline me  to  the  belief  that  the  last-named 
policy  will  be  adopted. 

PROBLEMS     OF      RACIAL      AUTONOMY 

But  to  do  so  is  not  easy.  It  involves,  for 
one  thing,  injustice  to  the  Teuton  element 
in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  population. 
For  as  to  Hungary  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there,  too,  about  three  millions  of  Ger- 
manic strain  are  living,  descendants  of  Ger- 
mans who,  at  the  invitation  of  Hungarian 
kings,  settled  there  centuries  ago.  But  the 
ten  millions  of  Teutonic  Austrians,  they  who, 
as  has  been  freely  acknowledged,  proved  the 
most  faithful  to  the  dynasty  and  to  the  rule 
of  the  monarchy — what  would  be  their  ulti- 


mate fall-  if  the  prjlicy  of  racial  (i.  e.  Slavic) 
reconciliation  became  the  settled  Austrian 
programme?  This  they  have  begun  to  ask 
themselves  of  late.  Would  not  these  ten 
millions  be  in  the  end  swallowed  up,  body 
and  soul,  in  the  Slavic  fl(xxJ  surrounding 
them — a  Slavic  llcxxJ,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  outnumbering  the  Teutonic  Austrians 
two  to  one  ? 

In  view  of  this  prospect,  by  no  means 
relished  by  them  (for  they  still  justly  pride 
themselves  on  th€  historic  part  they  have 
pla\  ed  for  many  centuries  in  their  Danubian 
and  mountain  lands  to  the  east,  the  part  of 
"civilization  bearers"),  of  late  many  of  these 
Austrians  of  Germanic  lineage  turn  their 
eyes  longingl\'  toward  Germans'  herself.  But 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  almost 
irreconcilable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
becoming  amalgamated  with  the  bod\  of 
their  other  (jerman-speaking  kindred.  How- 
ever, the  problem  has  not  as  yet  presented 
itself  to  the  \ast  majority  of  Austrian- 
Teutons  at  all.  And  where  there  are  some — 
the  German  Bohemians,  for  example — who 
would  rejoice  to  be  joined  to  Germany 
proper,  there  are  many  more  that  would  not. 
From  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
German  Austrians,  1  must  say  that  the  idea 
of  being  incorporated  with  the  Kaiser's 
empire  seems  by  no  means  palatable  to  the 
vast  majority  of  them.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  reasons.  The),  the  Austrian  Teutons,  are 
of  an  easy  disposition,  for  one  thing,  and 
they  dread  the  strenuous  life,  the  severely 
laborious  existence  that  would  be  their 
portion  in  the  event  of  such  a  union.  Be- 
sides, as  must  be  pointed  out  here,  the  state- 
craft of  Germany  considers  the  continued 
existence  of  an  Austria-Hungar\'  of  undi- 
minished size  and  population  indispensable 
to  her,  Germany's,  own  peace  and  welfare. 

Briel1>',  then,  the  whole  problem  is  brist- 
ling with  difficulties,  some  of  them  inherent 
and  all  of  them  hard  to  o\ercome.  Ne\er- 
thelcss,  1  feel  con\inced  that  the  onl\' 
expedient,  either  to  sol\e  the  racial  question 
in  Austria-Hungar\-  or,  at  any  rate,  to  tide 
her  over  for  another  indefinite  period,  is  the 
one  which  1  ha\e  attempted  to  outline  in  the 
foregoing;  and  that  being  so,  probabl\-  the 
means  will  be  found.  It  must  be  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  races  living  side  b\-  side,  or  noth- 
ing. It  must  be  all  but  complete  self- 
government  for  each  national  and  geographi- 
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cal  entity  within  the  borders  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  a  recognition  of  the  full  rights  of 
each  idiom,  of  each  racial  fragment,  to  de- 
velop unhindered,  to  maintain  its  peculiar 
traits  and  talents,  its  own  "personality,"  in 
short,  instead  of  greater  centralization 
(which  has  often  been  proposed  as  a  remedy) 
it  must  be  greater  decentralization. 

If  not,  1  feel  sure,  the  whole  monarchy  will 
go  to  pieces,  with  or  without  outside  help, 
and  this  within  a  very  short  time.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  it  was  probably  the  gen- 
eral expectation  that  Austria-Hungary  could 
not  withstand  and  survive  the  shock.    On  the 


contrary,  the  war,  the  common  danger,  has 
acted  as  a  cement,  knitting  the  whole  firmly 
together.  But  only  for  a  time.  The  internal 
strain  continues.  Its  effects  have  been 
neutralized,  so  to  speak,  by  the  war  which 
brought  all  the  races  together  in  the  same 
trenches,  to  fight  or  to  die.  But  after  the  war 
the  abnormal  pressure  will  be  renewed,  and 
the  internecine  strife  will  be  resumed  with 
more  ardor  than  ever — unless  there  be  far- 
going  reconciliation,  far-going  justice,  far- 
going  government  by  the  people;  a  United 
States  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  fact,  or  some- 
thing like  it. 
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WHEN  will  the  present  world  war 
end?  No  question  comes  so  con- 
stantly to  everybody's  lips.  And  no 
question,  it  seems,  is  more  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Will  the  war  be  ended  by  successful 
drives  on  the  western  front,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  submarine  blockade,  or  b\'  the  slow, 
tortuous  policy  of  starvation  and  exhaustion? 
We  cannot  answer  these  questions,  yet  one 
fact  stands  out  preeminentls*:  there  is  one 
way  in  which  the  war  can  be  ended,  and 
ended  quickl)'.  The  elimination  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  the  transformation  of  Ger- 
many from  a  military  autocrac\  into  a 
democracy,  the  complete  reshaping  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  (.mer- 
man constitution — a  transformation  like  this 
would  immediately  lead  to  peace.  But  prob- 
ably most  people  who  discuss  this  possible 
revolution  in  the  Cierman  governmental 
SNstem  reall\-  know  ver\'  little  about  it.  A 
brief  survey  will  disclose  how  completely 
Ciermany  will  have  to  transform  her  political 


ideas  before  she  can  arrive  at  an>'thing  re- 
motely resembling  popular  rule,  as  Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen,  and  Frenchmen  under- 
stand it.  Since  we  are  discussing  so  glibly 
the  forthcoming  German  Republic,  it  is  per- 
haps desirable  to  examine  precisely  of  what 
the  German  nation  consists. 

We  must  study  two  things — the  German 
Empire  and  the  several  German  states. 
For  Germany,  like  the  United  States,  has  a 
dual  system;  a  federal  government  and  inde- 
pendent state  sovereignties.  Neither  state 
nor  federal  system,  however,  contains  much 
trace  of  democratic  ideas. 

One  has  onl\'  to  pick  up  the  average  news- 
paper to  understand  the  prevailing  ignorance 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. For  the  last  three  >  ears  we  have  been 
sneeringat  the  "God-annointed  Kaiser,'*  that 
presumptuous  gentleman  who  claims  to  rule 
his  empire  b\-  ilivine  right.  Now  the  Kaiser 
claims  no  right  to  rule  by  divine  appoint- 
ment; he  is,  as  I  shall  show,  a  constitutional 
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monarch.  I  lure  is  an  entirely  different  per- 
son, the  Kin}^  of  Prussia,  who  has  blatantly 
advertised  himself  as  a  Son  of  Heaven;  it 
happens,  indeed,  that  one  and  the  same  man 
is  both  Prussian  King  and  (ierman  I^mperor; 
yet  no  one  can  understand  the  (ierman  sys- 
tem who  does  not  keep  the  two  offices  distinct. 
Again,  tiie  newspapers  contain  constant 
references  to  the  "I'mperor  of  (jermany"  and 
the  "Iimpire  of  Germany."  Any  one  riding 
in  the  New  York  street  cars  will  note  a  pro- 
clamation, signed  by  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
informing  his  fellow  citiz^ens  that  the  United 
States  is  at  war  with  the  "Empire  of  Ger- 
many." The  statement  is  untrue,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  "Empire  of  Germany," 
any  more  than  there  is  any  such  person  as  an 
"  Emperor  of  Germany."  There  is  a  German 
Empire  and  a  German  Emperor — a  Deut- 
scbes  Reich  and  a  Dciiischer  Kaiser.  When 
Prince  Henry  visited  the  United  States,  in 
10O2  Mr.Seth  Low,  then  mayor  of  New  York, 
referred  to  him,  in  his  welcoming  speech,  as 
the  "brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany." 
Immediately  a  howl  went  up  from  pro- 
testing Germans.  Prince  Henry's  "august 
brother,"  we  then  learned,  was  merely 
German  Emperor. 

At  first  it  seems  that  only  the  metaphysi- 
cal German  mind  can  grasp  the  distinction; 
yet  the  distinction  is  important  and  in  itself 
largely  explains  the  German  system.  For  the 
Kaiser,  qua  Kaiser,  is  really  not  a  monarch  at 
all.  Sovereignt}',  that  is,  does  not  reside  in 
his  person.  The  German  conception  of  a 
monarch  is  that  of  a  man  who  in  himself 
alone  possesses  sovereign  power — who  does 
not  derive  it  from  the  people,  from  parlia- 
ments, from  "the  consent  of  the  governed," 
but  possesses  it  himself,  as  an  appointment 
from  Heaven,  or  at  least  from  some  mystical 
source  apart  from  those  over  whom  he  rules. 
'llius  the  King  of  Prussia,  when  first  crowned 
at  Konigsberg  in  1701,  placed  the  crown  on 
his  head  with  his  own  hand,  thereby  signify- 
ing that  he  alone  had  the  right  to  bestow 
upon  himself  this  prerogative.  But  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  possesses  no  such  supernatural 
dignit) .  The  German  constitution  describes 
him  thus:  "The  presidency  of  the  Union 
belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  bears  the 
title  of  German  Emperor."  Here  is  a  dis- 
covery, most  astonishing  to  Americans,  for 
the  Kaiser,  according  to  the  particular  word 
used  in  the  constitution,  is  apparently  some 


new  and  strange  kind  of  a  President!  He 
does  not  possess  a  single  power  that  has  not 
originated  outside  of  himself —that  has  not 
been  conferred  upon  him.  These  powers  are 
as  precisely  set  down  in  a  written  constitu- 
tion as  are  Mr.  Wilson's,  and  he  must  just  as 
rigidly  confine  himself  to  them.  But  Ger- 
many, as  most  people  know,  does  contain 
a  liberal  assortment  of  monarchs — gentlemen 
whose  power  goes  far  back  into  history. 
Something  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
before  Napoleon  smashed  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  Germany  possessed  nearly  two 
hundred  of  these  di\  inely-appointed  po- 
tentates. She  now  has  only  twenty-two. 
These  personages  are  known  under  several 
names — kings,  grand  dukes,  dukes,  princes. 
They  all  derive  their  power  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  dynastic  and  territorial  struggles 
that  took  place  centuries  ago,  their  ancestors 
proved  to  be  somewhat  more  successful 
ruffians  than  their  rivals;  now,  however,  a 
halo  of  divine  right  envelops  their  ridiculous 
pretensions.  All  these  personages  are  mon- 
archs— they  are  kings  of  Prussia,  of  Bavaria, 
of  Saxony,  the  grand  dukes  of  Baden,  of' 
Oldenburg,  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  the  princes  of  Waldeck  and 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  the  like.  To  use  the 
m\'stical  "von"  in  reference  to  the  Emperor, 
to  call  him  Kaiser  von  Deutschland  instead 
of  Deutscher  Kaiser,  would  imply  that  he  be- 
longed to  this  same  exalted  order.  It  would 
signify  that  the  sovereignty  of  all  Germany 
was  centred  in  his  person — that  he  was  the 
God-given  monarch  of  Germany.  But  the 
Kaiser,  as  Kaiser,  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  \s 
Emperor  his  office  dates  back  no  farther  than 
1871;  and  he  possesses  only  those  powers 
which  the  real  sovereigns  of  Germans- — her 
kings,  grand  dukes,  princes — have  graciously 
bestowed  upon  him. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE  A  "bUND"  OF  PRINCES 

The  fact  that  the  Kaiser,  in  a  sense,  is 
merely  a  president,  does  not  impl\  that  he 
has  the  slightest  resemblance  to  our  own. 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States"  begins 
the  American  Constitution,  thus  describing 
the  source  of  political  power.  But  here  is  the 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire:  "  His  majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  the  name  of  the  North  German  Bund,  His 

majest\',  the  King  of  Bavaria,  etc 

do  conclude  an  everlasting  Bund." 
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That  is,  the  German  Empire  is  the  crea- 
tion, not  of  the  German  people,  but  of  the 
German  princes.  It  is  a  Bund — an  associa- 
tion of  twenty-two  states  and  three  free 
cities.  It  has  no  powers  that  these  states  do 
not  confer.  The  German  Empire  does  not 
consist  of  65,000,000  members — the  popula- 
tion of  Germany;  it  consists  of  twenty-five 
members,  that  is,  the  twenty-five  communi- 
ties of  which  it  is  composed.  The  empire  is  a 
highly  artificial  hothouse  product;  the  real- 
ties are  the  German  states,  each  one  of  which 
is  the  result  of  an  immense  amount  of  history. 
Sovereignty,  so  far  as  the  empire  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  an  attribute  of  the  Kaiser  or 
of  any  popularly  chosen  legislative  assemb  y; 
it  resides  in  the  princes  of  the  several  states, 
just  as  much  now  as  it  did  in  the  da\'s  when 
the  empire  did  not  exist. 

Sovereign  power,  however,  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  tangible  fashion.  These  twenty- 
five  independent  German  sovereigns  must 
have  some  machinery  for  concerted  action. 
To  obtain  such  concerted  action,  the  German 
constitution  has  set  up  the  most  amazing 
iL'gislative  chamber  ever  devised.  The  fact 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Bund- 
esrath  as  a  "legislative  chamber,"  when  it  is 
not  a  legislative  chamber  at  all,  shows  the 
difliculty  of  describing  the  German  system. 
It  is  entirely  impossible  to  use  the  terms 
applied  in  discussing  political  institutions  in 
other  countries;  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and 
describe  our  terms  as  we  go  on.  Most  news- 
paper readers,  if  asked  ofThand  to  describe 
the  German  legislature,  would  sa\'  that  it 
consisted  of  two  chambers,  a  Bundesrath  and 
a  Reichstag.  A  vague  impression  prevails 
that  the  Bundesrath  corresponds  to  our  Sen- 
ate and  the  Reichstag  to  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Neither  does  the  Bundesrath 
have  any  resemblance  to  a  House  of  Lords 
or  any  hereditary  chamber  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  a  deliberative  bod>';  it  is  not  even  an 
advisory  body.  It  is  a  kind  of  council  of  Ger- 
man princes.  It  is  an  assembl\'  in  which  all 
these  German  kings,  grand  dukes,  dukes, 
princes,  and  free  cities  come  together,  by 
prow,  practically  to  direct  the  affairs  of  their 
empire.  Each  one  of  these  potentates  sends 
a  specific  number  of  delegates,  the  precise 
number  being  mentioned  in  the  constitution. 
Thus  the  King  of  Prussia  sends  se\enteen. 
the  King  of  Baxaria  six,  the  King  of  Saxon\' 


four,  and  so  on,  the  total  membership 
amounting  to  fifty-eight.  The  rulers  not  onl\ 
send  these  delegates,  but  instruct  them  pre- 
cisely as  to  how  they  are  to  vote.  Each, 
delegation  always  votes  in  a  mass;  in  the 
Bundesrath  the  "unit  rule"  prevails,  as  it 
does  in  a  democratic  Presidential  convention 
here.  The  seventeen  delegates  from  Prussia 
always  cast  seventeen  votes;  to  split  the  \ote 
would  violate  the  constitution.  If  only  a 
single  delegate  from  Prussia  is  present,  he 
casts  seventeen  votes,  and  alwa>'s  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  he  has  received  from 
home.  The  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are 
thus  dummies,  or  "rubber  stamps,"  for  the 
princes  who  send  them.  German  writers 
usually  refer  to  them  as  ambassadors;  and, 
in  fact,  they  have  all  the  pri\  ileges  and  im- 
munities and  all  the  honors  that  usually 
attach  to  the  ambassadorial  ofTice.  Clearly, 
anything  like  debate  is  absurd,  since  these 
delegations  must  vote  as  a  unit,  and  can  onl>' 
vote  in  accordance  with  definite  instructions. 

THE   POWER  OF  THE   "bUNDESRATH" 

More  astonishing  than  its  organization  is 
the  enormous  power  which  the  Bundesrath 
possesses.  Other  nations  have  upper  chamb- 
ers that  represent  onl\'  propertx'  and  heredi- 
tary privilege,  but,  in  such  countries,  these 
chambers  have  very  little  power.  In  con- 
trast to  these  the  German  Bundesrath,  which 
is  merely  another  name  for  an  association  of 
twenty -two  German  autocratic  states  and 
three  free  cities,  wields  the  utmost  in- 
fluence in  legislation.  Take  the  matter  of 
financial  measures,  for  example.  England's 
historic  struggle  for  liberty  represents  the 
attempt  to  wrest  the  taxing  power  from  the 
King  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
In  this  struggle,  of  course,  the  people  long 
ago  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  vitalitN' 
of  the  British  constitution  consists  in  the  fact 
that  all  mone\-  bills  must  necessaril\'  origi- 
nate in  the  popular  branch,  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  recent  \ears  the  House  of 
Lords  has  lost  the  right  to  ratif\-  such  meas- 
ures even  formally.  This  taxing  power  has 
alwa\s  been  regarded  as  an  inseparable  pre- 
rogati\e  of  democrac\;thus  the  fathers  of  our 
constitution  decreed  that  all  measures  of  rais- 
ing revenue  must  originate  in  the  more  popu- 
lar branch  of  (^.ongress — the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. How  far  German\'  is  removed 
from  the  essence  of  democracx'  is  evident 
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from  the  fact  that  this  council  of  autocratic 
princes,  the  Hiinclesrath,  originates  all  taxing 
bills.  iwidently  the  taxing  power  in  (Ger- 
many lo-clay  is  as  much  the  privilege  of  the 
Oown  as  it  was  in  l^ngland  under  the  Tudors. 
The  (chancellor,  the  direct  representative  of 
the  Kaiser  and  responsible  only  to  hini,  pre- 
pares the  Budget  and  submits  it  to  I  lie 
liiDidesrafh  for  a[)pro\al.  This  bod\'  dis- 
cusses and  determines  its  final  lorm  and  then 
passes  it  on  to  the  Reichslaf^,  the  so-called 
popular  chamber,  whose  assent  is  technically 
recjuired  before  it  can  become  a  law.  The 
lower  house,  that  is,  merely  has  the  veto 
power — a  power  which,  up  to  this  lime,  it  has 
not  made  particularls'  effective.  Precisely 
this  same  procedure  obtains  in  all  legislation, 
(.onstitutionall)',  the  Reichstag  has  the  right 
to  initiate  legislation,  but  it  is  a  right  which 
it  does  not  use  to  much  purpose.  According 
to  the  usual  procedure  the  Chancellor  in- 
troduces all  the  important  bills  in  the 
Bum/esraih,  which,  after  due  consideration, 
passes  them  on  to  the  Ri'ichsiag.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  more  popular  body  has 
asserted  itself  and  even  defeated  the  legis- 
lative programme  of  the  Bundesraih,  but 
they  have  not  been  numerous.  This  assem- 
bly of  autocratic  princes  generally  has  its 
way.  if  we  could  imagine  our  Senate  as  a 
gathering,  not  of  popularl\'  elected  law- 
makers, but  of  representatives  of  forty- 
eight  divinel\'-appointed  autocrats,  voting  as 
units  in  obedience  to  instructions,  and  if  we 
could  further  imagine  that  the  Senate's 
word  was  practically  law  in  taxation  and  all 
other  important  legislation,  we  could  under- 
stand somewhat  the  legislative  s>stcm  that 
prevails  in  the  German  Empire. 

"representation"   in   the   REICHSTAG 

Yet  we  hear  more  of  the  Reichstag  than  of 
the  Bu}idesraih.  What  part  does  it  play  in 
the  German  legislative  plan?  A  close  ex- 
amination discloses  that  this  body,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  people,  does  vio- 
lence to  the  democratic  idea.  The  laws 
governing  its  membership  reall\'  antedate  the 
German  Empire  itself;  they  are  the  same  as 
those  which  fixed  the  membership  of  the 
North  German  (Confederation.  That  is,  the 
"apportionment"  of  representatives,  as  we 
should  call  it  here,  dates  from  1869.  1  his 
provided  that  the  representation,  as  it  ex- 
isted   then,    should    remain    fixed    pending 


further  legislation,  and  that  further  legis- 
lation has  never  been  exacted.  That 
is,  the  representation  in  the  Reichstag  to- 
day, for  the  states  which  made  up  the 
North  (German  (>)n federation,  is  based  upon 
the  population  of  nearl>  fifty  >ears  ago.  The 
the(^r\  is  that  there  shall  be  one  member  for 
each  i(;o,ooo  pecjple,  and  on  this  basis  Berlin, 
which  had  a  population  of  about  fxxj.fxx)  in 
i8(>9,  had  six  representati\es.  To-da>'  Berlin 
has  a  population  of  more  than  2,fxxj,ooo,  yet 
it  still  has  onl>'  six  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag.  fhis  same  situation  prevails  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  old  North  (ierman  Con- 
federation. Why  the  ruling  powers  have 
never  reapportioned  the  representation  so  as 
to  give  the  cities  their  due  is  no  particular 
mystery.  These  cities  are  the  centres  of 
liberal  thought  and  political  reform,  and 
especiall>'  of  Socialism,  and  their  enfranchise- 
ment might  endanger  the  present  autocratic 
regime. 

Thus  Bismarck,  whose  dead  hand  is  most 
apparent  in  all  these  arrangements,  nullified 
in  two  wa>s  the  democratic  instinct  sup- 
posedly represented  in  the  Reichstag.  He 
gerrymandered  its  representation  so  that  the 
political  power  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  conservative  agricultural  classes,  and 
he  reduced  the  Reichstag  merely  to  the 
position  of  a  ratifying  bod\.  Indeed,  the 
whole  German  constitution  does  not  contain 
an>'where  the  rudiments  of  a  parliamentary 
system.  The  essential  of  such  a  s\  stem  is  a 
cabinet,  appointed  by  the  popular  parliamen- 
tary body  and  removable  b\  it.  But,  to  be- 
gin with,  the  German  Empire  possesses  no 
cabinet;  it  has  merel\'  a  Chancellor,  ap- 
pointed and  removed  at  will  b>'  the  Kaiser, 
who  has  under  his  supervision  the  foreign 
office,  the  war  and  navy  departments,  and 
other  branches  of  imperial  administra- 
tion. Far  from  being  responsible  to  the 
people,  the  Chancellor  is  not  even  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag.  That  he  frequently  ad- 
dresses it  recent  events  have  disclosed,  but 
he  docs  this  merel\'  as  a  member  of  the 
Bundesraih,  one  of  whose  privileges  it  is  to 
sit  with  the  lower  bodw  His  true  position, 
as  personal  representative  of  the  Kaiser,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  assembl\'  of  princes — that  is, 
the  Biindesrath. 

I  have  said  that  the  Kaiser,  as  Kaiser, 
possesses  no  great  power,  that  he  is  merely  a 
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kind  of  imperial  president.  In  reality,  the 
Kaiser  possesses  enormous  power;  indeed,  he 
practically  dominates  the  whole  German 
Empire.  Contradictory  as  this  seems,  it  is 
not  really  so;  the  point  is  that  the  German 
Kaiser  and  the  King  of  Prussia  happen  to  he 
one  and  the  same  person.  The  Bundesrath, 
as  I  have  already  said,  practically  controls 
the  German  Empire;  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
practically  controls  the  Bundesrath;  herein 
we  have  the  whole  German  Empire  in  a  nut- 
shell. We  must  remember  that  Prussia  is 
not  only  the  largest  German  state,  but  that 
it  is  larger  than  all  the  rest  combined;  its 
population  is  40,000,000,  whereas  the  next 
largest  kingdom,  Bavaria,  has  only 
6,900,000.  Outside  of  Prussia,  there  is  not  a 
single  German  slate  as  populous  as  our  own 
New  York,  and  the  great  majority  have  pop- 
ulations that  are  insignificant  compared  with 
the  average  American  state.  The  smallest  of 
them,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  shelters  only 
46,000  souls,  and,  in  general,  a  population  of 
400,000  is  quite  a  respectable  showing  for  the 
minor  subdivisions  of  the  German  Empire. 
Quite  naturally,  therefore,  Prussia  over- 
shadows them  all  in  the  management  of  im- 
perial affairs.  The  constitution  provides 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  be  German 
Emperor — that  is  his  first  and  one  of  his 
greatest  prerogatives.  It  gives  him  outright 
seventeen  of  the  fifty-eight  delegates  to  the 
Bundesrath;  as  he  controls  Waldeck  and 
Brunswick,  he  has  three  besides,  so  that 
William's  actual  voting  strength  is  twenty — 
only  ten  votes  short  of  a  numerical  majority. 
In  the  management  of  American  railroads 
and  other  large  corporations  a  large  compact 
minority  suffices  to  control,  and  this  rule 
similarly  prevails  in  the  German  Empire.  A 
unique  provision  of  the  constitution  stipu- 
lates that  fourteen  votes  in  the  Bundesrath 
can  defeat  an\'  proposed  amendment,  and 
since  the  King  of  Prusria  controls  twenty,  he 
can  evidently  block  any  attempt  to  change 
the  existing  regime.  The  constitution  also 
provides  that  Prussia  can  veto  all  proposals 
to  change  the  army,  the  nav>',  and  the 
customs  laws.  Prussia.  b\'  the  constitution, 
has  the  chairmanship  of  all  the  committees 
except  that  on  foreign  affairs.  Above  all,  the 
Kaiser,  as  King  of  Prussia,  possesses  the  in- 
itiative in  legislation,  since  he  can  instruct 
his  Gihancollor  to  prepare  laws  for  introduc- 
tion to  the  Bundesrath. 
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for  Prussia  itself  is  the  reality.  Herein 
we  have  the  historic  vital  state;  and  it  is  not 
until  we  examine  Prussian  institutions  that 
we  clearly  understand  the  extent  to  which 
the  autocratic  idea  prevails  in  Germany. 
In  Prussia  certainly  divinity  does  surround 
the  King.  When  its  megalomaniac  mon- 
arch exclaims,  "  There  is  but  one  master  here 
and  that  am  I,"  and  informs  his  subservient 
soldiers  that,  if  necessary,  they  shall  shoot 
down  their  fathers  and  brothers  in  defense 
of  his  prerogatives,  he  speaks  in  his  really 
vital  capacity — that  of  Prussian  King.  And 
this  autocratic  conception  dominates  the 
Prussian  system.  When  the  Crown  Prince, 
Frederick,  asked  Prince  Bismarck  to  con- 
tinue as  Chancellor  on  the  death  of  old 
Emperor  William,  that  great  champion  of 
blood  and  iron  assented  on  one  condition — 
that  there  should  be  no  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment in  Prussia.  There  is  a  ministry, 
indeed.  The  head  of  this  ministry  is  usually 
the  same  person  who  fills  the  chancellorship 
of  the  Empire;  thus  Bethmann-Hollweg  at 
present  occupies  both  offices.  The  Kaiser 
appoints  not  onl>'  this  minister,  but  all  his 
associates,  and  he  can  remove  them,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
law-making  body.  Thus  the  King  has  com- 
plete control  over  administration.  He  domi- 
nates the  legislature  as  well.  This  legisla- 
ture, or  Landtag,  consists  of  two  chambers, 
the  Herrenhaus,  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
Ahgeordnetenhaus,  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  constitution  gives  the  King 
fairly  complete  control  over  the  upper  cham- 
ber, in  that  it  provides  that  he  shall  appoint 
all  its  members,  and  also  permits  him  to  fix 
its  membership.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
Upper  House  represents  nothing  but  the 
hereditary  and  landed  principle;  it  is,  indeed, 
the  great  nesting  place  of  Prussian  Junker- 
ism,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
world  less  progressive  or  more  autocratic 
than  this.  Its  membership  consists  of 
princes  of  the  ro\'al  blood,  hereditar\'  nobles 
whose  ancestors  were  formerl\'  independent 
princes  of  the  Hol\'  Roman  Empire,  of 
hereditar\-  members  created  at  will  b\-  the 
King,  then  certain  life  members,  some  an- 
p(^inted  b\'  the  King  at  his  discretion  and 
others  on  the  nomination  of  the  large  land- 
owners, the  universities,  the  churches,  and 
certain  cities.  It  is  rather  useless  to  Icx^k 
for  an\  thing  savoring  of  democracy  in  such 
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a  misccllancr)us  body  as  this.  In  the  past, 
in  fact,  iht'  l^russian  Herrenhaus  has  chiefly 
distinguished  itself  by  its  h>sterical  opposi- 
tion to  the  reforms  which  the  King,  throw- 
ing a  sop  to  his  subjects,  has  sought  to 
inlr<Kluce. 


IM\  l.KSAL    Sl'FFRAr.H 


IN     PRUSSIA 


But  the  lower  house  is  ostensibly  the  pop- 
ular bod\'.  i  lere  at  last  wc  apparently  have 
a  legislative  chamber  that  is  elected  by  uni- 
versal sufTrage.  Yet,  when  we  examine  the 
situation,  we  find  another  illustration  of 
Prussian  ingenuit\ .  The  whole  scheme  rep- 
resents Bismarck's  attem})t  to  gi\e  the 
people  universal  suffrage  with  one  hand  and 
withdraw  it  with  the  other.  In  Prussia 
the  taxpayers  vote  for  representation  in 
the  popular  chamber,  but  they  do  not  vote 
directly  nor  upon  equal  terms.  Every- 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
chosen,  as  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  an  electoral  college.  Several 
hundred  of  these  electoral  colleges  are  se- 
lected at  each  election  for  this  particular 
purpose.  1  his  represents  the  fust  attempt 
to  interfere  with  an  unrestricted  popular 
judgment.  The  scheme  under  which  these 
electors  themselves  are  chosen  represents 
the  second.  For,  though  all  taxpayers  vote 
for  the  electors,  every  one's  vote  does  not 
have  the  same  value.  The  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  pay.  In  each  electoral 
district  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts.  Those 
citizens  whose  combined  taxes  represent  one 
third  of  the  whole  choose  one  third  of  the 
electors.  Those  who  pay  the  next  one 
third  choose  a  third,  and  the  next,  who  make 
up  the  mass  of  the  population,  choose  the 
remaining  third.  In  one  district  in  Berlin, 
three  citizens  pay  one  third  of  the  taxes, 
eight  citizens  pay  another  third,  and  294 
pay  the  remaining  third.  Thus  the  three 
men  in  the  first  class  choose  as  man)'  electors 
as  the  294  in  the  third.  The  election  of  1903. 
when  the  Social  Democrats  first  contested 
seats  in  the  Prussian  lower  house,  con- 
cretely illustrates  how  this  system  works. 
They  cast  314,149  votes  and  the  con- 
servatives cast  324,157.  The  Social  Demo- 
crats did  not  elect  a  single  representative, 
while  their  opponents  elected  143.  In  the 
last  election  preceding  the  war,  the  Social 


Democrats  cast  24  per  cent,  of  the  vote  and 
elected  seven  members  in  a  house  of  420. 

Practically  this  same  s)stem,  with  certain 
modifications,  prevails  in  all  the  German 
states,  with  the  exception  of  the  .Mecklen- 
burgs,  which  have  no  representative  chamb- 
ers at  all,  their  present  system  being  a  clear 
survival  of  medieval  institutions.  Not  even 
the  so-called  free  cities  have  any  system  of 
direct  and  equal  suffrage.  The  Kaiser  has  al- 
read>  promised  to  change  this  system,  after 
the  war  is  over.  This  promise  in  itself  illus- 
trates the  political  ideals  that  prevail  in 
Germany,  for  such  a  promise  implies  that  the 
King  is  the  source  of  all  authorits  and  that 
any  concessions  to  popular  government  must 
come  from  the  throne.  Until  German)  out- 
grows this  conception,  and  accepts  the  fun- 
damental democratic  principle  that  the 
people  themselves  and  not  their  "august 
master"  are  to  determine  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment, there  is  little  hope  for  anything 
suggesting  popular  rule. 

So  astute  a  politician  as  the  late  Prince 
von  Biilow  was  pessimistic  of  the  political 
capacity  of  the  Germans,  even  of  those  high 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  In  his 
book  on  "Imperial  Germany"  the  following 
quotations  appear: 

"We  are  not  a  political  people.  . 
We  have  not  failed  to  realize  our  own  peculiar 
political  shortcomings.  But  what  we  did 
lack,  and  what  we  still  often  lack,  is  the 
art  of  proceeding  from  insight  to  practical 
application,  and  the  greater  art  of  doing 
the  right  thing,  politicall)',  b)'  a  sure  crea- 
tive instinct,  instead  of  only  after  much 
thought  and  considerable  cogitation.    .     .     . 

"in  spite  of  a  past  full  of  political  dis- 
asters, we  jdo  not  )et  possess  that  talent. 
I  once  had  a  conversation  on  this  subject 
with  the  late  Ministerial  Director  Althoff. 
'  Well,  what  can  )  ou  expect? '  replied  that  dis- 
tinguished man  in  his  humorous  \va)'.  *We 
Germans  are  the  most  learned  nation  in  the 
world  and  the  best  soldiers.  We  have  achieved 
great  things  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts;  the 
greatest  philosophers,  the  greatest  poets  and 
musicians  are  Germans.  Of  late  we  have 
occupied  the  foremost  place  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  in  almost  all  technical  spheres, 
and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  accomplished 
an  enormous  industrial  development.  How 
can  )'ou  wonder  that  we  are  political  asses? 
There  must  be  a  weak  point  somewhere.'" 
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HERE  was  a 
zen  of 

Santo  Do- 
mingo who  an- 
swered to  the  name 
of  Cha-cha.  In  the 
province  of  Ma- 
coris  where  he 
lived  he  mattered 
considerablv.     He 


could  stand  out  in  the  middleof  theConsuelo 
sugar    plantation    and    toot   a   policeman's 


whistle  and  in  ten 
minutes  he  would 
have  two  hundred 
gunmen  around 
him  sifting  in 
through  the  whis- 
pering cane.  In 
two  hours  he  could 
collect  about 
seven  hundred  and 
fifty  warriors,  all  armed  and  nearly  all  of 
them,  technically,  bad. 
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PROSPEROUS   SANTO   DOMINGO 
The  soil  of  Santo  Domingo,  as  is  shown  by  this  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  is  well  su'ted 

for  raising  various  crops 
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THE    HARVEST    OF    MALEFACTORS 

A  squad  of  prisoners  rounded  up  and  charged  with  carrying  concealed  weapons  in  San  Fernando  de 

Macoris 


Some  of  thcni  brought  rilles — mostly 
Mausers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Krags  and 
Winchesters;  others  had  long-barreled  re- 
volvers good  with  a  rest  for  sixty  or  a  hun- 
dred >'ards,  handsome  weapons,  nickel- 
plated  and  ivory-handled;  a  lot  of  them 
carried  sawed-off  shotguns,  very  fashionable 


light  artiller\  in  the  best  homicidal  circles. 
In  Santo  Domingo  they  call  this  ugl\  thing 
"pate  de  muia"  (the  kick  of  a  mule).  It  is 
made  by  cutting  back  the  stock  of  a  cheap 
single-barreled  shotgun  so  as  to  give  a  one- 
hand  grip  and  lopping  off  the  barrel  to  ten  or 
twelve      inches.      Thus      amputated,    this 


THE    HARVEST    OF    WEAPONS 

A  collection  of  rifles,  revolvers,  and  knives  confiscated  by  the  United  States  marines  in  one  small  town 

of  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants 


A    LINK    BETWEEN    THE    OLD    WORLD    AND   THE    NEW 

The  ancicnl  ircc  to  which  Columbus  tied  his  caravel  in  the  Ozama  Kiver  when  he  discovered  Santo 

Domingo  in  1492 
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THE    CHIEF    PORT   OF    SANTO   DOMINGO 
The  beautiful  harbor  of  Puerto  Plata,  the  chief  port  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 


"kick,"  like  the  original,  may  be  concealed 
on  the  person.  For  several  years  it  has 
helped  to  keep  the  peace  thoroughly  dis- 
turbed and  to  kick  up  revolution.  At  short 
range  a  mule  has  nothing  on  it. 

Up  to  the  29th  of  last  November  nearly 
every  citizen  of  Santo  Domingo  was  an  armed 
citizen.     His  gun,  or  his  knife,  or  his  "pate 


de  mula"  was  part  of  the  job,  gave  him  dis- 
tinction socially  and  weight  politically. 
When,  therefore.  Cha-cha  tooted  his  whistle 
in  the  Consuelo  canefields  before  the  29th  of 
November,  he  assembled  ordnance  and  per- 
sonnel together  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
those  good  old  days  a  man  meant  some  kind 
of  a  gun.    But  after  that  date  every  rifle  gun 


A    CITY   OF   THE    INTERIOR 
The  town  of  Santiago,  situated  in  a  beautiful  territory  of  undeveloped  possibilities 
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A    POSSIBLE    NAVAL    STATION 
The  harbor  at  Sanchez,  which  the  United  States  is  contemplating  developing  as  a  naval  station 


or  "kick"  which  Cha-cha's  magnet  whistle 
drew  was  a  distinct  ofTense  against  the  mili- 
tary law  of  the  land,  as  on  that  day  pro- 
claimed by  an  American  naval  officer  in  a 
white  uniform  who  wore  glasses  and  lived  on 
board  a  big  gray  warship  in  Santo  Domingo 
harbor.  Nevertheless  Cha-cha  blew  his 
whistle.  In  doing  so  he  made  an  error  in 
judgment. 


Cha-cha  is  a  little  man  ph\sically,  big 
otherwise.  He  would  jerk  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  and  instanter  a  peon  would  de- 
part in  the  direction  indicated.  He  would 
nod  his  head  and  another  heeler  faded  si- 
lently. He  would  stretch  out  his  hand  in 
open  meeting  and  all  the  noise  stopped.  He 
did  not  argue,  he  never  explained.  He  be- 
lieved in  himself  and  he  believed  he  was  a 


A    RAILROAD    IN    THE    INTERIOR 
Crossing  over  a  viaduct  in  the  city  of  Moca,  in  the  rich  interior  of  Santo  Domingo 
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UNDER    THE    OLD    REGIME 
A  "road"  in  the  interior  before  the  advent  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 


INOER    THE    NEW    REGIME 

A  modern  macadam  road  built  and  nuinlained  by  the  Marine  Corps  in  iheir  work  of  setting  the  Re- 
public's house  in  order 
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A    SACRIFICE    TO   THE    CAUSE    OF    CIVILIZATION 

The  United  States  cruiser  Memphis,  thrown  by  a  tidal  wave  on  to  the  rocks  while  acting  as  station 

ship  in  the  harbor  of  Santo  Domingo  city 


better  man  than  the  governor  of  the  province 
who  lived  and  kept  up  his  bluff  at  governing 
down  at  San  Pedro  de  Macoris.  Cooled  by 
several  months  behind  the  bars  in  Santo 
Domingo  city,  hungry-eyed  and  tousel- 
headed,  he  still  cherished  these  beliefs 
warmly.  On  a  small  scale  he  was  another 
Pancho  Villa — same  multiplicity  of  wives. 


same  confidence  and  ability  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, same  drawing-card  for  the  unem- 
ployed, the  foot-loose,  the  law-shy — but  not 
the  same  luck. 

Whenever  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Macoris  and  Santo  Domingo  a  man  com- 
mitted a  crime  and  could  get  away,  he  trek- 
ked for  sanctuar\'  with  Cha-cha.     After  a 


TWO    KINDS    OF   TRANSPORTATION 

The  tireless  women  of  Santo  Domingo  have  been  the  burden  bearers,  but  now  are  giving  way  to  the 
railroads  and  other  civilized  means  of  carriage  under  the  stable  rule  of  the  Americans 
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while  the  neighborhood  became  a  peripatetic 
Sing  Sing,  ail  except  the  zebra  clothes. 
When  the  (Governor  sent  out  for  Kamon 
Santiago,  who  had  shot  the  Italian  jeweler, 
or  for  Jesus  (Hay-sus)  Morales,  who  had 
coveted  his  neighbor's  goods  successfully, 
Cha-cha  urged  the  Governor  politely  in 
writing  to  come  out  and  get  these  hoplites. 
The  Governor,  who  was  a  safety-first  man, 
naturally  couldn't  see  it  that  way,  and  so  the 
little  man  with  the  big  whistle  prospered  and 
became  Augustan,  entertained  gubernatorial 
and  presidential  ambitions,  as  every  "live- 
wire"  does — or  did — who  sets  no  ex- 
aggerated value  on  human  life  and  can  get 
other  people  to  listen  to  him. 

If  you  can  see  Cha-cha  you  can  see  Santo 
Domingo  and  get  a  preliminary  glimpse  of 
why  the  country  is  now  under  military  law. 
He  was  not  all  Santo  Domingo;  he  was  only 
Macoris.  In  his  territory  were  towns  and 
villages  where  other  free  icWow-ctmladanos 
made  a  living  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
national  dissipation  of  politics.  They  didn't 
count.  Macoris  is  part  of  the  flat,  well- 
watered  coastal  plain  running  through  Ro- 
mana,  in  the  easternmost  province  of  Seibo, 
virgin  soil,  very  rich  in  cane  lands,  and  get- 
ting richer  every  year.  The  Consuelo 
centrale,  ten  miles  out  of  San  Pedro,  is  the 
largest  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the  same 
territory  the  big  plantations  of  Santa  Fe  and 
Puerto  Rico  cover  thousands  of  light  green 
acres  better  than  gold  mines  with  sugar  at 
five  to  six  cents  a  pound.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  time  of  Diego  Columbus  the 
Spaniards  paid  $2.45  a  pound  for  sugar,  but 
the  present  war  prices  are  the  best  of  modern 
times.  Nevertheless,  before  the  2qth  of 
November  it  was  often  very  poor  fun  run- 
ning a  sugar  plantation  in  that  communit\  at 
any  price. 

So  the  Spanish  major-domo  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  mill  explained  with  tears  in  his  e\es. 
They  stopped  his  sugar  boats  in  the  river  and 
took  toll.  .  When  he  discharged  a  hand  he 
was  sure  to  lose  a  plow  with  him  or  a  bull 
or  two.  His  life  was  not  only  made  miser- 
able, it  was  literally  threatened  by  letter  or 
more  picturesquel\'  viva  voce  once  a  week  or 
so.  The  other  da\ .  with  a  locomotive  and  a 
detachment  of  t^uardia  nationals  he  had 
started  up  his  line  with  $2.S(K)  in  cash  on  a 
flat  car  to  pay  his  peons.  The  train  was 
ambushed   and   rille   bullets    "came  whee- 


whee."  The  engineer  and  fireman  jammed 
on  their  brakes  and  jumped  overboard.  The 
guardia  vanished  into  thin  hot  air.  Left 
all  alone  in  the  world,  he  cast  his  money  bags 
in  plain  view  on  to  the  platform  and  rolled 
off  into  the  cane-break,  where  he  had  been 
"veree  sick  at  the  estomago"  and  his 
abandoned  cigarette  had  set  fire  to  the  cane 
and  "burn  up  more  than  forty  cuerdas." 
With  head  on  one  side,  eyes  rolled  up,  and 
palms  extended,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
that  universal  gesture  of  all  Latfn  America 
which  says  more  eloquently  than  words. 
"  Is  it  g(X)d  enough?" 

This  brief  outline  sketch  was  Macoris.  I 
found  similar  materials  in  Azua  and  Bar- 
rajona  (Bahr-a-hone-a),  the  wide  western 
provinces  on  the  Haitian  border.  There 
were  sugar  and  coffee  and  lumber  besides 
much  good  money  in  quiet  pack  trains  b\ 
hidden  trails  across  the  surveyor's-line 
national  boundary,  or  by  ghostly  schooners 
slipping  by  night  into  dark  Haitian  coves. 

Up  in  that  country  lived — still  live,  for  all 
I  know — some  compelling  and  romantic  per- 
sonalities, too.  At  San  Juan  de  Azua,  four 
da\'s'  hard  riding  from  Santo  Domingo  cit\', 
the  Ramirez  family  were  the  law  and  the 
prophets  within  a  radius  of  fifty  agricul- 
turallv  productive  miles  south,  east,  and 
west.  At  the  head  of  this  local  paternal 
government,  which  bv  several  years  anti- 
cipated our  own,  old  "General"  Wenzeslao 
Ramirez  laid  down  the  law  and  did  most  of 
the  prophesying;  Octavio,  Juan  de  Dios, 
Carmito,  and  Juan  Batista  Ramirez,  his 
sons,  and  his  son-in-law,  "  Doctor"  Cabral — 
in  Santo  Domingo  most  people  of  conse- 
quence who  are  not  "Generals"  or  "Gover- 
nors" are  fairl\  sure  to  be  "Doctors" — 
carried  out  his  ukases  and  harvested  the 
tribute.  About  287  animated  rifles  and 
plents  of  smuggled  ammunition  added  punch 
to  their  league  to  enforce  peace. 

In  the  San  Juan  Valle\  there  was  a  lot  of 
independence,  but  it  was  of  the  Ramirez 
brand.  That  sleight-of-hand  thing  which 
used  to  be  called  the  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it;  their  three-card-monte  representative, 
the  Jefe  Communal  at  San  Juan.  freel\'  ad- 
mit led  that  he  had  no  power  e\en  over  his 
own  policemen. 

In  the  volcanic  hinterland  six  hours' 
rough  riding  due  north  of  the  principalit\-  of 
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Raminz  nostlcd  tlir  valley  kingdom  of 
C)liv;irio,  who  held  his  C(jurt  at  a  town  calkd 
Palmar.  At  San  juan  ihcy  naively  told  you 
not  to  go  to  Palmar,  you  were  sure  to  get 
hurt  there.  'Ihis  demesne  had  established 
and  generally  respected  boundary  lines  not 
printed  on  any  map,  and  the  people  who  in- 
habited and  cultivated  it  were  not  citizens 
of  Santo  Domingo;  they  were  "la  gente 
(hen-ty)  de  Olivario,"  Olivario's  sub-sub- 
jects. Olivario  made  Napoleon  (^ha-cha 
I(X)k  like  a  piker.  He  did  not  have  to  cache 
his  wives  around  in  isolated  casitas,  they 
herded  with  him.  He  did  not  have  to  blow  a 
whistle  to  summon  his  janizaries,  they  hived 
at  headquarters  in  Palmar,  328  of  them  with 
rifles  and  bandoliers  of  ammunition.  When 
emissaries  arrived  from  other  states  on 
official  business,  Olivario  was  wont  to  re- 
ceive them  seated  in  the  midst  of  all  328  of 
his  standing  army,  nearly  every  one  of  whom 
was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  whatever  in 
Santo  Domingo  that  may  have  meant. 

Olivario  was  probably  born  great,  but  he 
achieved  most  of  his  kudos.  In  the  course  of 
years  he  began  to  trail  some  clouds  of  im- 
mortality, had  inspirations — mcphitic  va- 
pors often  rise  from  rum  of  Haitian  distilling 
— performed  operations,  did  a  miracle  now 
and  then.  When  the  United  States  cruiser 
Memphis  went  ashore  and  the  news  filtered 
back  into  his  remote  valley,  Olivario  let  it  be 
known  in  Gath  that  he  had  put  her  on  the 
rocks,  thus  acquiring  great  merit  with  his 
people.  And  all  this,  remember,  no  farther 
away  from  New  York  than  El  Paso,  Tex. 
But  in  that  Memphis  affair  the  King  of  Pal- 
mar overreached  himself.  The  military 
government,  which  owned  the  Memphis, 
stretched  out  a  long  hand  with  a  ba\'onet  in 
it  and  suggested  that  since  he  had  put  their 
ship  on  the  rocks  he  would  immediately  put 
her  back  into  deep  water  again.  And  Oli- 
vario, who  had  more  head  and  less  dia- 
phragm than  Cha-cha,  crossed  himself  and 
passed  up  the  honor  and  lost  face  irre- 
trievably with  his  own  people.  He  also 
handed  over  his  328  standing  rifles  together 
with  small  arms  and  ammunition  and  prom- 
ised to  be  good.  In  one  way  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  break  up  his  jurisdiction.  The  valley 
and  the  hills  of  Palmar-land  form  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  districts  in  the  entire  island, 
sprinkled  with  well-built  houses,  traversed 
by  clear  trails  with  trim  hedges.     Despotism 


often  gets  desirable  results  lost  in  the  shuffle 
of  democracies. 

Kight  here  is  the  seemingly  inconsistent 
central  fact  in  all  this  business  for  us  to  face. 
Just  as  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  on  the  same 
island,  so  in  the  Dominican  Republic  we  are 
getting  eminently  desirable  results  tf>-day. 
We  are  getting  these  results  by  means  of  a 
benevolent  despotism  no  more  benev(jlent 
and  no  less  despotic  than  Olivario's.  The 
laws  of  the  nation  are  in  abeyance  wherever 
they  conflict  with  martial  law;  a  a.'ns<jrship 
has  been  established,  public  utilities  have 
been  taken  over  and  are  being  administered 
by  the  alien  military  forces,  and  no  citizen  is 
allowed  to  carry  arms.  Resistance  to  the 
established  military  authority  is  punishable 
by  death. 

GOOD  ORDER  VIA  THE  STRONG  ARM 

We  may  welcome  criticisms,  but  we  must 
face  the  truth  squarely.  We  have  strong- 
armed  both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  into 
health,  good  order,  and  an  assured  material 
prosperity.  While  every  one  has  been  watch- 
ing the  gigantic  war  in  Europe,  almost  un- 
noticed we  have  fought  two  separate  little 
wars  on  the  same  island  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  casualties  of  those  two  little  wars  have 
never  been  accurately  reported.  Perhaps  it 
is  best  that  they  should  not  have  been.  The 
annual  report  of  Major  General  Barnett, 
commanding  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  covering  both  campaigns,  prints  our 
losses  in  Haiti  as  3  men  killed  and  14 
wounded;  in  Santo  Domingo,  4  killed  and 
1 9  wounded.  No  records,  otliicial  or  un- 
official, are  available  covering  enemy  losses, 
but  during  a  month  spent  in  traveling  over 
most  of  the  island  I  was  able  to  piece  together 
information  which  proved  that  the  work  of 
derevolutionizing  and  pacifxing  these  two 
republics  had  cost  Haiti  a  minimum  of  yso 
lives  and  Santo  Domingo  rather  more  than 
half  that  number,  and  these  figures  mean 
that  many  disturbing  elements  dead  and 
most  of  them  buried,  not  wounded. 

Do  man\  of  us  understand  just  what  mar- 
tial la\N  means?  In  Santo  Domingo  it  is  a 
temporary  expedient,  adopted  after  other 
means  had  failed,  for  a  beneficent  purpose. 
But  in  Santo  Domingo  as  elsewhere  martial 
law  is  strong  medicine;  it  is  might  made 
right  by  authorit\'  and  exercised  without 
debate   or    compromise.     It    means,    more 
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specifically  than  1  have  just  mentioned  it, 
that  in  Santo  Domingo  a  rigid  censorship  has 
been  placed  on  the  press  and  all  public  utter- 
ance; that  the  post  office,  telegraph,  and 
cable  communications  are  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Navy;  that  every  town  and 
highway  and  railroad  in  the  unconscious  re- 
public is  policed  or  patrolled  by  United 
States  marines  with  loaded  Springfields;  that 
"no  individual  or  organization,  except  the 
Military  Forces  in  occupation,"  is  allowed  to 
carry  or  have  in  possession  firearms  or 
ammunition,  nor  even  knives,  and,  most 
drastic  of  all  the  differences  between  watch- 
ful waiting  and  watchful  acting,  it  means  cold 
steel  and  colder  lead;  it  means  what  the 
marines  call  "the  fear  of  God." 

You  would  think  from  all  this  that  Santo 
Domingo  was  one  great  tropical  reign  of 
terror.  It  is  the  exact  reverse.  The 
"liberty"  of  Cha-cha  has  been  infringed,  the 
"independence"  of  the  Ramirez  family  has 
been  curtailed,  the  "sovereignty"  of  Oli- 
vario  has  been  violated.  Several  newspapers 
have  gone  out  of  business.  At  Puerto 
Plata,  Santiago,  Ciudad  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Macoris  i  was  shown  great  second-hand 
arsenals  of  murderous  junk — rifles,  shotguns, 
revolvers,  daggers,  carving  knives,  "pates  de 
mulas,"  and  denatured  bombs,  several  tons 
of  incipient  panic  altogether — surrendered 
by,  or  forcibly  removed  from,  a  few  thou- 
sand very  "free"  citizens.  One  thing  more: 
before  the  house  of  every  possible  presidential 
candidate,  lest  he  start  something,  stands  an 
unemotional  sentinel  in  khaki  who  is  doing 
the  same  kind  of  public  service  that  a  police- 
man performs  in  maintaining  quarantine 
regulations  in  localities  of  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

You  could  not  be  one  week  either  in  Santo 
Domingo  or  in  Haiti  without  being  all  for 
the  particular  kind  of  martial  law  we  are  dis- 
pensing there  and.  what  is  much  more  satis- 
factory, the  very  great  majoritv  of  the  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  these  republics-in- 
lemporarx -abeyance  are  all  for  it.  Xoo. 
Understand  this  well.  There  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt  about  it.  Martial  law  has  ended, 
not  begun,  reigns  of  actual  terror  in  both 
nations.  It  has  gone  much  farther.  It  has 
unsparingly  thrown  out,  cut  out,  burnt  out, 
wherever  it  found  them,  the  materials  of 
epidemic  terror,  disorder,  political  yellow 
fever,  and  economic  anemia. 


But  1  have  anticipated  a  little,  outlining 
the  effect  before  explaining  the  cause. 
We  are  running  Santo  Domingo  by  martial 
law  first  because  the  country  abundantly 
demonstrated,  and  finally  admitted,  that  it 
could  not  run  itself  and,  secondl)',  because 
other  methods,  patiently  tried  by  us  during 
ten  \  ears,  failed. 

Every  one  excepi  tnose  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  this  most  practically  altruistic  de- 
velopment of  our  Monroe-indoctrinated  Pan- 
americanism  has  probablx  forgotten  that  we 
have  been  business-managing  Santo  Do- 
mingo for  ten  years.  In  February,  1907,  we 
concluded  a  big-brother  treaty  with  the  then 
de  facto  government  which  was  intended  to 
work,  and  did  in  the  main  work,  as  a  general 
reorganization  of  the  republic's  finances. 
Santo  Domingo  was  S30,rKK),ooo  in  debt, 
and  an  almost  continuous  performance  of 
revolution  had  prevented  anything  like  a 
regular  collection  or  application  of  the  rev- 
enues to  the  pa\'ment  of  principal  or  even 
interest.  Consequently  the  countr)',  by 
accretion  of  interest  and  new  loans  and  revo- 
lution-bred claims,  slipped  annually  more 
profoundlv  into  debt  with  the  shadow  of 
European  creditors,  vigorously  backed  up  by 
their  governments,  growing  annuallx  longer 
across  those  places  in  the  sun  posted  against 
trespassing  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Finallx'  the  United  States  stepped  in,  com- 
promised with  creditors  and  claimants  for 
$17,000,000  in  cash,  assumed  pavment  for 
this  amount  by  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,000, 
the  surplus  three  millions  to  go  to  roads  and 
other  "public  improvements  necessarv  to  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country." 
The  scrawled-up  slate  v\'as  thus  washed 
clean;  a  single  new  entrv  was  made  pavable 
to  a  philanthropic  nevv'  creditor  in  fiftv  v  ears 
with  the  possibility  of  redemption  in  three 
vears.  To  insure  the  pavment  of  interest 
and  amortization  on  this  reorganization 
loan,  the  United  States  Government,  by 
mutual  consent,  took  charge  of  the  customs 
service,  thus  removing  the  revenue  of  the 
countrv  clear  out  of  insular  politics. 

GOOD  INTENTIONS  AND  BAD  MANAGE.MENT 

Verv  well,  then,  here  v\as  a  semi-philan- 
thropic piece  of  work  generally  admitted  to 
be  just  to  Santo  Domingo,  her  creditors,  and 
her  neighbors  alike.  Understand  clearly 
that  in  making  the  treaty  the  United  States 
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was  not  disinterested:  as  for  the  trouble  and 
expense,  it  was  more  than  worth  tfu*  trouble 
to  get  rid  of  those  lengthening  shadows 
across  our  scrap  of  paper;  of  expense  there 
was  none,  for,  as  some  patriots  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo love  to  point  out,  Santo  Domingo 
pays  all  the  bills,  including  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  its  American  employees  for 
whom  good  jobs  were  created  in  the  Re- 
ceivership. 

But  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
shown  that  the  arrangement  made  in  1907 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Foreign  debts  were 
cancelled  and  the  collection  of  revenues  safe- 
guarded, but  budgetary  control  was  not  pro- 
vided for,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  insure 
property  and  life  or  to  maintain  good  order 
in  the  island.  The  yellow  fever  of  homicidal 
politics  continued  epidemic,  and  Messrs. 
Cha-cha,  Ramirez,  Olivario,  and  Company 
continued  to  flourish  like  the  green  banana 
tree. 

It  became  evident  that  something  must  be 
done.  As  far  back  as  July  20,  1914,  the 
Minister  of  Santo  Domingo  in  Washington 
suggested  to  Mr.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  United  States  should  inter- 
vene morally.  He  told  Mr.  Bryan  that  his 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin  from  revo- 
lution which  he  termed  "endemi:"  and  that 
the  only  way  out  was  for  the  United  States 
to  take  immediate  and  responsible  action. 
The  Minister  was  not  exaggerating.  Within 
the  last  five  years  four  presidents  had  striven 
impotently  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  six-year 
term  of  their  predecessor  who  had  been 
murdered  in  office. 

The  United  States  did  intervene  "mor- 
ally." The  State  Department  took  im- 
mediate but  not  sufficiently  responsible 
action.  It  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  in  Aug- 
ust, 1 914,  the  Fort  Commission — Messrs. 
Fort,  Smith,  and  Sullivan — which  put  into 
effect  a  hopeful  panacea  called  the  "Wilson 
Plan"  because  it  was  drafted  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  The  Wilson  plan  contained 
some  just  language  but  it  provided  no  prac- 
tical remed}-. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States," 
it  begins,  "desires  nothing  for  itself  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  no  concessions  or 
advantages  for  its  citizens  which  are  not 
accorded  citizens  of  other  countries.  It  de- 
sires only  to  prove  its  sincere  and  disin- 
terested friendship  for  the  Republic  and  its 


people  and  to  fulfil  its  responsibilities  as  the 
friend  to  whom  in  such  crises  as  the  present 
all  the  world  looks  to  guide  Santo  Domingo 
out  of  its  difficulties." 

A  memorable  expression  of  the  central  fact 
of  the  relationship.  But  the  President  has 
invariably  been  unwilling  or  becomingly  slow 
to  admit  that  the  fulfilling  of  our  responsi- 
bilities toward  weaker  states  involved  force- 
ful methods.  He  seems  himself  very  re- 
luctantly to  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "sincere  and  disinterested 
friendship  for  the  Republic  and  its  people" 
cannot  be  proved  only  by  a  hands-oif  policy 
of  watchful  waiting. 

UNLOCKING  THE  DEADLOCK 

Under  the  Wilson  plan,  watched  by  the 
Fort  Commission,  a  reasonably  constitu- 
tional election  was  held  in  October,  1914, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Juan  Isidro 
Jimenes  (Hee-mane-es)  as  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  six  years.  He 
lasted  a  year  and  a  half.  Juan  Jimenes  was 
the  last  constitutional  Executive  in  the  re- 
public. After  he  resigned  the  remaining 
hundred  yards  or  so  of  his  jurisdiction  under 
the  protection  of  American  marines  landed 
from  the  Prairie,  with  his  capital  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  revolu- 
tionists, there  was  no  government  in  Santo 
Domingo  worthy  of  the  name  until  Admiral 
Knapp  proclaimed  martial  law  on  the  29th  of 
November.  Since  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  sixty  years,  all  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  been  governed:  honestly,  economically, 
justly — and  severely. 

The  last  step  happened  to  be  taken  in  this 
way:  On  the  31st  of  October  a  small  group 
of  men  gathered  together  in  Counselor  Frank 
Polk's  office  in  the  State  Department  to 
make  up  the  Administration's  mind  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  about  Santo  Domingo. 
There  were  five  of  them:  Mr.  Polk,  who  was 
then  Acting  Secretary  of  State;  our  .Minister. 
Mr.  Russell,  who  had  been  called  from  his 
post  for  the  conference;  Rear-Admiral  Ben- 
son, Chief  of  Operations  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; Captain  (later  Rear-Admiral)  H.  S. 
Knapp,  a  distinguished  officer  who  had  been 
on  duty  with  the  Neutrality  Board  in  Wash- 
ington; and  a  diplomatic  secretary  in  charge 
of  the  records  and  correspondence  from  the 
Division  of  Latin-American  .Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State. 
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These  men  faced  a  deadlock  which  had 
proved  unbreakable  by  diplomatic  methods. 
Minister  Russell  had  been  sent  to  Santo 
Domingo  in  September,  1915,  with  instruc- 
tions to  secure  an  amended  convention  which 
would  remedy  the  defects  in  the  old  treat)  of 
1907.  The  desirable  amendments  corres- 
ponded almost  exactly  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  had  just  been  signed  at  Port- 
au-Prince  between  Haiti  and  the  United 
States  and  has  now  been  in  operation  fifteen 
months  just  across  the  Dominican  border. 
1  hey  included: 

A  financial  adviser. 

A  native  constabular\'  officered  by  .Ameri- 
cans. 

A  much-needed  survey  of  the  Republic  for 
purposes  of  taxation  and  the  clearing  of  title. 

The  right  to  intervene  "for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  government  adequate  to  protect 
life,  property,  and  individual  liberty" — the 
Piatt  amendment. 

Mr.  Russell  had  failed  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amended  convention  by  President 
Jimenes  because  the  government  had  been 
rendered  powerless  by  the  revolutionary 
leader,  Arias,  who,  after  Jimenes's  res- 
ignation, secured  the  election,  or  rather 
the  appointment  as  provisional  Presi- 
dent, of  Dr.  Henriquez  y  Carbajal.  The 
Carbajal-Arias  faction  refused  even  to 
consider  the  amended  convention  and  the 
United  States  refused  to  recognize  the 
provisional  government.  They  went  farther 
than  that — being  in  a  much  better  stra- 
tegic position  than  in  Mexico — the\'  with- 
held all  revenues  from  the  Carbajal-Arias 
attempt-to-govern,  thus  bringing  about 
an  economic,  as  well  as  intensif\  ing  a 
political,  crisis. 

This,  then,  was  the  deadlock  which  the 
conference  in  Washington  faced;  and  while 
they  still  were  trving  to  break  it  b\  peaceful 
means.  Captain  Low  of  the  Marine  Cx)rps 
and  an  American  sergeant  were  shot  dead  in 
Santo  Domingo.  The  onlv  wa\'  out  of  this 
impasse,  which  the  cable  reported  as  dai!\ 
growing  more  critical,  seemed,  particularl\' 
on  the  basis  of  previous  experience  in  Cuba 
and  Haiti,  to  be  the  temporary  legalization 
of  martial  law.  Accordingl\  (Captain  Knapp 
withdrew  from  the  conference  and  drafted 
the  proclamation  which,  with  a  few  modifi- 
cations in  conference  and  re\  iew  b\  Mr. 
Lansing   and    the    President,    he   afterward 


published  from  his  flagship,  the  Olympia, 
in  Santo  Domingo  harbor. 

In  the  meantime  near-President  Henri- 
quez y  Carbajal  had  left  the  country.  When 
I  was  in  Havana  in  January  he  was  deliver- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  there  on  Spanish 
literature.  He  has  become  the  Huerta  of 
Santo  Domingo,  has  "Presidente  de  la  Re- 
publica  Dominica"  engraved  on  his  cards,  a 
president  without  a  countr\  blighted  into 
voluntary  exile  by  the  non-recognition  of  his 
country's  most  "sincere  and  disinterested 
friend."  The  revolt  of  Arias  had  had  much 
more  serious  consequences  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  President-at-large  Henriquez  y 
Carbajal.  Arias,  a  semi-illiterate  mulatto 
and  a  good  fighter,  strongly  anti-American, 
had  been  minister  of  war  in  the  cabinet  of 
Jimenes.  In  that  capacity,  after  he  had  im- 
peached the  President,  he  took  most  of  the 
"army"  with  him  into  active  rebellion. 
That  meant  something  like  five  thousand 
rifles  in  different  parts  of  the  countr\-  and  a 
corresponding  degree  of  menace  and  real 
danger  to  Americans  and  American  interests. 
The  "army"  in  Santo  Domingo  was  a  much 
more  serious  thing  than  the  opera-bouffe 
Haitian  mob;  it  had  some  organization,  it 
was  well  armed  and  supplied  \\\\\\  ammuni- 
tion, and  it  could  shoot. 

The  Arias  revolution  led  immediatelx  to 
the  landing  of  a  companx  of  marines  to  pro- 
tect the  American  Legation  at  the  capital. 
That  was  late  in  Ma\ ,  IQ16.  Landings  were 
also  effected  a  few  days  later  b\  battalions 
of  marines  at  Puerto  Plato  and  Monte 
Crist i  on  the  north  coast.  These  forces 
adequatel)'  protected  the  main  ports;  but 
the  disorder  continuing  in  the  interior,  and  all 
attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  the  revolu- 
tionists having  failed,  a  skeleton  brigade 
made  up  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  lnfantr\ . 
an  artillerx'  battalion,  and  ten  separate  com- 
panies, was  ordered  to  occup\  the  cit\  of 
Santiago,  Arias's  headquarters  and  revolu- 
tion factorx .  in  the  heart  of  the  island. 

This  expedition  was  an  exceedingl\"  credit- 
able militar\  performance.  The  Fourth 
Regiment  left  its  station  at  San  Diego,  Cal.. 
on  the  6th  of  June.  Exactly  a  month  later, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  it  marched  into  Santiago 
de  Santo  Domingo.  The  main  column  under 
Col(Miel  Pendleton  fought  its  way  in  from 
.Monte  Crist i,  a  distance  of  sevent\-ti\e 
miles   over   extremely    rough    country    and 
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against  a  scries  of  intrenched  positions,  in  im 
ila\s.  In  this  operation  they  were  grtally 
helped  by  a  secondary  cc^lunin  ot  five  com- 
panies under  Major  Bearss  which  drove  in 
from  Puerto  Plata,  and,  after  hard  fighting, 
succeeded  in  opening  up  the  railroad  to  a 
junction  with  (Colonel  IVndleton's  force, 
l-rom  Santiago,  within  ten  days,  every  im- 
portant point  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  occupied  and  foreign  interests  ade- 
quately protected.  The  nominal  peace  thus 
forced  was  declared  and  recognized  by  the 
revolutionists  who  laid  down  some  of  their 
arms. 

A  BENEVOLENT  DESPOTISM 

Captain  Knapp's  proclamation,  therefore, 
did  not  send  our  marines  into  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  simply  made  de  jure  in  mili- 
tary terms  what  was  already  de  facto.  The 
war  had  been  fought  and  1,895  rnarines  were 
occupying  the  country.  The  proclamation 
turned  all  this  elTective  and  immediately 
available  machinery,  which  up  to  the  29th 
of  November  had  functioned  only  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  interests,  into  the  regu- 
lation and  service  of  the  Republic.  It 
reached  out  and  promptly  got  Cha-cha;  it 
converted  the  Ramirez  family;  it  added  the 
kingdom  of  Olivario  to  Santo  Domingo.  It 
is  taking  the  sting  and  the  kick,  the  fuel  of 
revolution,  out  of  the  country  and  making 
junk  of  it.  Military  rule  sent  out  and  re- 
covered all  but  ^160  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
plantation's  ^2,500  abandoned  by  its  terri- 
fied major-domo  on  his  ambushed  flat-car. 
Nervous  American  newspapers  need  not 
worry  over  the  censorship.  Healthy  papers 
are  thriving  under  it.  Those  which  have  died 
a  natural  death  occupied  a  similar  position  to 
bull-fighting  or  cock-fighting  in  the  exciting 
and  demoralizing  amusements  of  the  coun- 
try. As  soon  as  the  libelous  political  matter 
on  which  they  subsisted  was  stopped,  they 
had  to  stop. 

"One  has  to  make  a  living,"  said  one  of 
these  editors,  "and  that  was  the  -kind  of 
thing  people  seemed  to  like  most  in  the 
paper." 

Arias  is  now  living  in  Santiago,  across  the 
street  from  Colonel  Kane's  headquarters, 
and  professing  ardent  pro-Americanism. 
Over  in  Haiti,  President  Dartiguenave  in  his 
musical  French  will  tell  you  that  now  he 
goes  to  sleep  every  night  in  the  confident  ex- 


pectation of  waking  up  alive  in  the  morning 
because  an  American  marine  is  stationed  at 
his  door.  And  president-maker  Arias  at 
Santiago,  with  several  of  his  compatriots 
still  loose  and  laying  for  him  with  uncon- 
fiscated  hardware,  will  tell  you  in  almost 
equally  musical  Spanish  the  satisfaction 
he  derives  from  the  sight  of  the  sentry  in  his 
hallway  and  the  American  uniforms  going 
and  coming  briskly  across  the  way. 

We  need  not  worry  about  Santo  Domingo, 
saved  from  its  own  worst  influences;  and  we 
need  not  worry  about  our  missionars',  the 
new  Rear-Admiral  Knapp,  who,  like  General 
Smedley  Butler  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
Haiti,  has  one  prepossession:  that  his  juris- 
diction shall  be  administered  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  for  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Millions  for  development,  if  )ou 
will,  but  not  one  cent  for  exploitation! 

We  do  need  to  worry  a  good  deal  about 
another  matter  here  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
in  the  other  regions  of  these  latitudes  where 
we  are  trying  the  great  experiment  of  inter- 
fering for  their  sakes  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  Little  Fifcne,  the  eight-year-old 
niece  of  Archbishop  Noel  at  Santo  Domingo, 
when  she  says  her  Spanish  prayers  at  night 
always  adds  after  her  supplications  for  the 
family,  "y  Biien  Senor,  lihranos  de  mas  Sul- 
livanes!" — (and  deliver  us,  O  Lord,  from  any 
more  Sullivans!).  Most  of  us  have  forgotten 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the  "deserving  Democrat" 
whom  Mr.  Bryan's  idea  of  the  public  service 
put  into  our  Legation  at  Santo  Domingo 
five  years  ago.  But  Santo  Domingo  has  not 
forgotten  him.  With  a  human  perversity 
which  is  peculiarly  Latin-American  they  will 
remember  this  one  instance  of  graft  and  mal- 
administration through  and  o\'er  innumer- 
able instances  to  the  contrary.  It  has 
colored  all  our  subsequent  dealings  in  their 
affairs;  it  has  made  a  bad  smell  through  the 
West  Indies  from  St.  Thomas  to  Panama 
which  it  will  take  a  generation  of  good  works 
to  fumigate  out  of  those  latitudes. 

Mr.  Sullivan  couldn't  see  the  Dominican 
Republic,  but  he  clearl>'  saw  the  possibilities 
for  himself  and  his  friends  in  his  appoint- 
ment. To  Santo  Domingo  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  the  United  States,  just  as  to  three  fourths 
of  Cuba  Governor  Magoon  was  the  United 
States.  Let  us  continue  to  forget  Mr.  Sul- 
livan or  earnestl)'  pra\'  with  little  Fifene  that 
we  mav  be  delivered  from  an\  more  of  him. 
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ALL  EUROPE  is  going  to  school  these 
days  to  the  food  expert.  The  Great 
War  is  now  being  waged  in  terms  of 
calories  instead  of  shells;  the  dietician  has 
become  a  dictator  in  the  neutral  countries 
and  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  the  bel- 
ligerent. 

Our  own  land  may  be  the  next  to  have  to 
learn  some  of  his  lessons.  To  help  feed  the 
Allies  we  have  drawn  more  and  more  liberally 
upon  our  larders.  In  consequence,  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  operated  to  set 
foodstuffs  on  a  rise — with  greed  of  specula- 
tors abetting. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  tenement 
dwellers  were  clamoring  in  front  of  the  New 
York  City  Hall  for  lower-priced  potatoes  and 
onions  and  cabbages,  a  report  on  foods  and 
markets  was  issued  b\  Governor  Whitman's 
Market  Commission,  the  Wicks  legislative 
delegation,  and  Mayor  Mitchel's  Food  Sup- 
ply Committee.  This  joint  report  recom- 
mended that  the  state  take  immediate  steps 
to  safeguard  New  York's  food  supply: 

"  In  our  judgment  the  most  vital  necessity 
is  the  immediate  creation  in  this  state  of  a 
market  department  of  proper  size,  scope,  and 
power,  and  the  immediate  creation  in  our 
cities  of  market  departments  of  similar 
character.' 

Another  recommendation  was  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  a  campaign  of  informa- 


tion to  housekeepers  about  how  to  bu\  and 
prepare  nutritious  food  economical!) .  The 
committeemen  pointed  out  that  there  was 
"a  cr\  ing  need  for  education  of  the  most 
practical  sort  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject." 

From  various  quarters  besides  New  York 
State,  from  officialdom,  from  scientists  and 
from  business  men,  we  keep  hearing  these 
same  two  exhortations:  "Take  a  look  into 
the  cupboard — and  into  a  primer  on  nutri- 
tion." We  are  being  warned  that  we  should 
begin  at  once  a  "polic>  of  repression"  in 
dealing  out  our  stores  of  provisions  to  other 
lands  and  to  oursehes.  We  are  charged 
with  extravagance  in  our  choice  of  foods 
when  we  go  marketing  and  with  wastefulness 
in  preparing  what  we  bu\ .  One  of  the 
American  business  men  who  have  been 
feeding  the  Belgians  charges,  furthermore, 
that  we  eat  more  in  calorics  than  we  need. 
And  he,  a  plain  business  man,  offers  no 
apologies  for  making  use  of  the  word 
"calory." 

"We  can  and  we  should,"  he  declares, 
"make  the  terms  calories,  proteins,  car- 
bohydrates, vitamines,  understood  and  ap- 
preciated bv  every  person  who  reads." 

Why? 

"  Because  we  ought  to  know  what  food  is 
and  what  it  does.  These  terms  are  necessary 
in  the  explanation,  and  not  hard  to  define." 
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1 1  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  attiiiipt  lo 
take  any  inventory  ol  the  country's  larders, 
but  simply  to  report  for  the  layman  what 
scientists  have  to  sa>  in  answer  to  I  in-  (lutrv , 
What  is  footl? 

FOOD    FOR     MJi:i.    AND     I  OK     TISSUH-BUILDING 

Dr.  I'.u^ene  L.  I  isk,  director  of  h\'giene  of 
the  Life  I'^xtension  Institute,  went  straight 
to  the  point  in  characteristic  fashion: 

"  Koocf  is  the  body's  coal  and  building 
bricks.  It  keeps  the  works  moving,  builds 
and  repairs  and  regulates,  l-'uel  is  the  first 
need.  I  mean  this  literally.  The  body 
burns  cari")()n  just  as  an  engine  burns  it. 
Sa>'ing  that,  we  have  one  of  our  definitions 
out  of  the  way  already:  carbohydrates. 
Our  chief  fuel-foods  are  starches,  fats,  and 
sugars.  Starches  and  sugars  are  carbohy- 
drates; fats  are  hydrocarbons.  Among  car- 
bohydrates are  foods  such  as  potatoes,  beans, 
bread,  corn,  oats,  bananas,  all  high  in  heat- 
producing  qualities. 

"This  definition  is  easy  enough,  and  so  is 
the  next  one.  The  measure  of  the  heat  in 
food  fuel  is  a  calory.  You  can  note,  if  you 
like,  that  this  is  the  amount  required  to  raise 
one  pound  of  water  i°  Centigrade.  But  a 
simpler  and  more  useful  thing  to  remember 
is  that  an  ordinary  serving  of  food  usually 
contains  about  lOO  calories.  For  example: 
there  arc  about  loo  calories  in  a  banana  or  an 
orange,  in  a  thick  slice  of  whole-wheat  bread, 
in  half  of  a  good-sized  potato  or  in  an  ounce 
of  butter  or  oatmeal  or  beans  or  white  flour. 
An  ounce  and  a  half  of  steak,  however,  is 
required  to  produce  as  many  calorics  as  are 
contained  in  an  ounce  of  butter  or  half  a 
potato.  A  graham  roll  contains  more 
calories  than  a  small  lamb  chop.  The  chop 
has  more  than  twice  as  much  protein. 

"Protein  ?  This  is  tissue-building  food — 
bricks  for  construction  and  repair.  It  is 
the  nourishing  substance  of  meat,  fish, 
fowl,  white  of  eggs.  We  call  these  'pro- 
tein foods'  because  thc>'  are  richer  in  pro- 
tein than  are  cereals,  milk,  bread,  and  some 
of  the  vegetables.  But  foods  not  classed  as 
'protein'  contain  this  substance,  too — and 
we  can  wisely  choose  to  limit  our  daily 
allowance  of  such  high-protein — and  high 
priced  I — foods  as  meat,  fish,  eggs. 

"One  of  our  worst  habits  of  extravagance 
as  a  nation  is  that  wt  so  often  heat  our  bodies 
with   teak   wood    and    mahogany    kindling 


when  pine  sticks  would  serve  just  as  well. 
It  is  not  necessary  and  not  gfx)d  for  us  to 
eat  so  much  meat  and  other  costly  high- 
prolcin  food.  No,  I  am  not  taking  up  cud- 
gels ior  vegetarianism.  I  am  simpis  con- 
tending for  the  undeniable  principle  that 
meat  should  be  used  sparingly.  This  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  economy  but  also 
lor  the  sake  of  our  kidneys  and  livers. 

"lor  most  of  us,  not  more  than  lo  per 
cent,  of  the  calories  we  supply  to  the  body 
should  be  in  the  form  of  protein,  or  2' 
ounces  daily,  it  has  been  |)osilively  demon- 
strated in  (icrmany  that  Chittenden  was 
right  and  that  75  grams  of  protein  dail\'  are 
sufficient  for  the  average  man.  For  example, 
an  ordinary  individual  of  average  weight, 
consuming  a  total  of  3,o<^x)  calories  a  day,  re- 
quires about  300  of  these  in  protein.  A 
third  of  a  pound  of  roast  beef  should  fill 
his  protein  needs,  or  four  eggs  or  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  full-cream  cheese.  He  will 
also  find  much  protein  in  cheaper  foods 
such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  milk.  Cer- 
eals contain  about  the  right  proportion. 

"We  do  altogether  too  much  worrxing 
about  proteins  and  too  little  about  calories. 
Few  of  us  are  in  the  least  peril  of  getting 
less  tissue-building  food  than  we  need. 
Next  to  extravagance  in  choice  of  foods,  our 
worst  fault  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  that  we  eat 
too  much — a  matter  to  be  stated  in  calories. 
A  sedentary  man  who  takes  very  little 
exercise  has  no  business  to  eat,  as  many 
Americans  do,  an  average  of  4,000  calorics  a 
day.  A  business  or  professional  man  pos- 
sessing a  body  of  average  size  ought  not  to 
require  much  more  than  2,500  calories — 
3,000  at  the  most. 

"Two  things  the  la\man  should  look  to — 
his  weight,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  number 
of  calories  he  consumes.  We  do  not  advise 
you  to  'study'  \our  diet  at  each  meal. 
The  Institute  has  gone  on  record  to  this 
effect:  'Eating  should  be  sub-conscious, 
and  so  far  as  possible  free  from  care.  You 
can  make  it  so  b\'  planning  the  general  lines 
of  >'our  diet  and  keeping  within  certain 
limitations  until  habit  squares  with  the 
body's  needs.  Take  a  general  survey  of 
your  dietetic  habits,  note  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  food  you  usually  eat,  and  then  make 
such  general  modifications  as  ma\-  seem  wise. 
Do  not  develop  a  tinick}',  timorous  habit  of 
eating. 
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I  asked  the  doctor  if  he  had  not  contra- 
dicted himself.  Could  eating  be  sub- 
conscious to  a  person  who  counts  calories? 

"I  must  repeat,"  he  answered,  "that  all  I 
urge  is  a  general  survey  of  your  habits  in 
eating.  My  point  is  this:  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  cannot  understand  why  they  are 
not  in  the  best  of  health  are  simply  overfed. 
The  fat  man  usually  can  blame  his  physical 
discomfort  upon  the  fact  that  he  coals  up 
with  more  calorics  of  fuel-food  than  he 
needs.  He  is  getting  up  more  heat  than  is 
required  for  the  amount  of  physical  activity 
he  allows  himself.  I  don't  advise  him  to 
turn  his  kitchen  into  a  laboratory  and  weigh 
every  ounce  of  his  food.  I  tell  him  to  weigh 
himself.  If  he  is  organically  normal  his 
overweight  means  overfeeding,  and  so  long 
as  he  carries  a  burden  of  fat  he  can  know  by 
the  evidence  of  the  scales  that  he  is  taking 
on  too  much  fuel-food.  He  then  needs  to 
know  the  'high  calory'  foods  in  order  to  go 
easy  on  them  in  his  diet.  That  is  'count- 
ing calories.' 

"Or  take  another  example,  a  fellow  who  is 
organically  sound  but  who  nearly  always  is 
constipated — perhaps  even  thinks  he  has 
'liver'  trouble.  Usually  nothing  is  wrong 
but  diet.  He  is  eating  too  much  protein 
foods,  highly  concentrated  materials  with 
little  fibre  to  stimulate  the  bowels,  but 
organic  wastes  that  place  a  burden  on  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  Though  one  can  store 
a  good  deal  of  carbohydrate  surplus  in  the 
form  of  fat  upon  the  body,  he  can  store 
very  little  protein.  The  result  of  eating 
too  much  protein  is,  metaphorically, 
a  clinker  in  the  furnace,  and,  litcrall\',  an 
invitation  to  putrefaction  in  the  intestine. 
This  fellow  should,  like  the  fat  man,  take 
a  general  survey  of  his  diet  habits  and 
correct  them  to  suit  his  needs — eat  more 
fruit,  more  vegetable  food  that  furnishes 
some  fibre  or  cellulose  and  alkaline  asii. 
He  will  become  less  timorous  about  eating 
when  he  gets  to  eating  things  that  make 
him  well.  Very  little  self-consciousness 
need  be  involved. 

"And  now  about  this  matter  of  casting  up 
a  total  of  calories  from  one's  t>'pical  menu. 
Anybody  can  do  that  who  can  pass  a  literacy 
test  and  add  up  a  column  of  figures.  And 
anybody  with  that  much  intelligence  can 
also  grapple  with  the  much-discussed  'food 
problem.'     I   am  not  going  to  inflict  upon 


the  public  another  disquisition  upon  the 
'high  cost  of  living.'  In  the  first  place  be- 
cause living  doesn't  come  high — only  our 
wilfulness  in  selection.  That  the  necessities 
of  life  are  far  from  costly  has  often  been 
proved  by  test.  You  may  recall  that  our 
Institute  recently  conducted  such  a  test 
with  a  squad  of  candidates  for  the  New  York 
police  force.  We  fed  these  young  men  for 
three  weeks  at  a  cost  of  only  twenty-five 
cents  each  day  for  3,500  calories  of  good, 
nutritious,  appetizing  food,  and  every  one 
but  the  fat  man  gained  weight  on  the  diet. 
Uncle  Sam  feeds  his  soldiers  well  on  twenty- 
seven  cents. 

SLAVES    OF    tradition" 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  allow 
habit,  social  custom,  opportunity,  cooks, 
wives,  waiters,  and  bills  of  fare  to  govern 
our  diet  rather  than  sound  instinct  or  intel- 
ligent choice  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  body's  requirements.  Rich  and  lowly, 
we  are  for  the  most  part  food  snobs,  tradi- 
tion's slaves.  The  women  from  the  East 
Side  who  mobbed  the  City  Hall  objected  to 
having  their  hunger  relieved  with  hominy, 
rice,  and  smelts.  They  demanded  their 
customary  onions  and  cabbages  and  potatoes. 
The  rich  man  is  just  as  indignant  about  the 
high  cost  of  champagne  and  fois  gras.  Yet 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  eating  is  pro- 
vided by  sound  health  and  a  natural  appe- 
tite, not  by  the  titillation  of  the  palate  of 
the  gastronome.  Why  do  we  sneer  at  simple 
food?  Can  the  most  accomplished  hon 
vivant  or  epicure  get  more  satisfaction  out  of 
his  club  dinner  than  the  fisherman  out  of  his 
plain  camp  breakfast  on  the  borders  of  a 
lake?  The  hunger  rioters  could  have  pre- 
pared meals  out  of  smelts  and  hominy  and 
rice  and  beans  that  would  be  good  enough 
for  a  king.  Their  insistence  upon  a  cabbage 
and  onion  flavor  was  tradition  again.  If 
the>'  had  been  living  on  smelts  and  hominy, 
the\'  would  have  objected  just  as  violently 
to  changing  to  onions  and  cabbages.  And 
so  with  most  of  the  rest  of  us.  For  example, 
we  hold  ourselves  above  buying  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat,  which,  properly  cooked,  are 
just  as  nutritious  and  can  be  just  as  ap- 
petizing as  porterhouse.  If  we  can't  afford 
meat  more  than  once  a  day  we  feel  we're 
dreadfully  abused.  In  fact,  we're  likely  in 
every  wa\'  to  be  better  off.      Baked  maca- 
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roni  and  cheese  constitute  an  exctlltiil  sub- 
stitute for  meat.  So  arc  peas  or  beans 
or  cottage  cheese,  liul  there's  no  use  lo 
point  that  out — we  scorn  substitutes." 

I  remintled  the  doctor  that  he  had  spoken 
of  the  body's  fuel  (fats  and  carh(jh\ drales), 
the  lissue-builtlers  for  repair  and  growth 
(proteins),  but  had  not  yet  described  a  class 
mentioned  as  "regulative"  footis.  On  this 
latter  point  he  referred  me  to  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  Institute's  bulletins: 

"Certain  substances — not  yet  thoroughls' 
defined  or  analyzed — termed  vitamius,  and 
the  well-known  mineral  elements  in  food,  are 
of  extreme  importance.  Much  ill  health 
and  malnutrition  are  due  to  lack  of  these 
elements,  especially  lime  and  phosphorus. 
The  presence  of  lime  in  the  blood  and  l\mph 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  normal 
heart  action,  and  phosphorus  is  necessarv 
to  every  living  cell  in  the  bod\',  but  the 
dietar\'  is  often  lacking  in  one  or  both  of 
these  elements.  Lack  of  phosphorus  and 
lime  is  a  far  more  important  and  pressing 
problem  than  lack  of  meat. 

"Phosphorus  is  found  in  good  forms  and 
proportions  in  the  following  food:  milk, 
eggs  (yolks),  whole  cereals,  and  brcadstuffs 
made  from  the  whole  grain. 

"Lime  is  found  in  the  following:  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  whole  cereals,  milk 
(and  milk  products,  other  than  butter), 
eggs.     Milk  is  especially  rich  in  lime. 

"Vitamins  are  found  in  milk,  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables,  fresh  meat,  whole  cereals, 
peas,  and  beans." 

Some  one  may  ask  if  it  would  not  be  a  good 
service  to  label  goods  with  their  calory  and 
protein  values,  just  as  we  now  do  with  their 
price.  Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  of  the  Cornell 
Medical  School,  believes  that  some  day  that 
may  come  aboMt,  and  shows  \qu  a  menu 
card  of  the  lunch  room  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment office  building  in  New  York,  where 
dishes  are  described  in  just  this  fashion. 
For  example: 


teachmg  the  public  how  to  market  wisely 
(both  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and 
that  of  health)  and  how  to  prepare  food 
appetizingly.  A  free  pamphlet  by  Matilda 
Schroeder  Liftman  tells  "How  lo  feed  the 
Lamilv."  The  Department  had  it  printed 
in  I  nglish  antl  in  Yiddish  and  distributed 
it  v\idil\ .  What  could  be  simpler,  for  ex- 
ample, than  this  summary? 

"You  need  fcK)d  for  two  purposes: 

"i.  That  your  body  may  do  its  work. 
Foods  for  this  purpose  are  bread,  rice,  corn, 
and  other  cereals,  sugar,  potatfx.*s,  flour, 
butter,  fat.  oil,  etc.  These  are  often  spoken 
of  as  Fuel  Foods. 

"2.  I  hat  your  bod\  may  rebuild  body 
tissues  such  as  the  organs,  muscles,  bones, 
and  nerves.  This  is  done  mainly  by  such 
things  as  meat,  eggs,  and  milk.  These  are 
often  spoken  of  as  Building  Foods. 

"The  body  also  needs  Mineral  Salts. 
These  are  best  supplied  in  milk  and  in  fruits 
and  green  vegetables.  Water  is  essential  in 
all  diets,  and  there  are  many  advantages  in 
taking  it  with  meals." 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
sample  menus  and  hints  on  what  to  bu\'  and 
what  not  to  buy,  how  to  cook  meat,  and 
paragraphs  of  information  about  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  practical  housekeeping.  It  is 
a  primer  on  diet. 

A  text  book  for  more  ad\anced  students 
which  is  deservedly  popular  is  Dr.  Graham 
Lusk's  little  book  on  "The  Fundamental 
Basis  of  Nutrition." 

The  message  of  science  about  food  is 
probablx'  most  effectivel>  summarized  in  the 
Life  Extension  Institute's  advice:  "Put  this 
down  as  a  general  dictum — among  the  best 
foods  for  most  people  are  fruits,  potatoes, 
cereals,  nuts  (if  well  masticated),  milk,  sour 
milk,  and  vegetables,  .\mong  the  worst 
foods  are  putrefactive  cheeses,  sweetbreads, 
liver.  kidne\s,  'high' game  or  poultry.  Eat 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  better  and  as 
little   as  possible  of  the  worse,  without   at- 


Cream  of  asparagus  soup 

Baked  macaroni  and  cheese 

Eggs,  any  style 

Roast  beef  sandwich  (whole  wheat). 
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This  same  New  York  Cit\'  Department  of      tempting  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
Health  has  hammered   away  for  years   at      tween  the  good  and  the  bad." 


RUSSIA'S  UNDEVELOPED  RICHES 

An  Opportunity   for  American   Capital  and   American  Goods  After  the 

War — Railroad  Building  and  Timber  Cutting  the  Two 

Biggest  Fields  for  American  Enterprise 

BY 

A.  J.  SACK 

[Staff  Correspondent  for  the  Official  Publications  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance] 


RUSSIA'S  war  expense  up  to  February  i, 
19 1 6,  had  reached  ^'^,'j(^y,()(H),(X)o. 
'  Of  this  sum  about  $4,500,000,000  had 
been  obtained  in  the  country  by  means  of 
war  loans  and  short-time  obligations  issued 
by  the  State  Treasury.  The  money  was  im- 
mediately distributed  in  the  country  as  pay- 
ment for  war  materials.  Therefore,  Russia 
is  not  only  not  poorer,  but  perhaps  richer 
than  before  the  War.  "The  population  has 
lots  of  money,"  said  the  Petrograd  Reich, 
"the  private  banks  and  savings  banks  arc 
loaded  down  with  money,  pouring  into  them 
in  streams."  "We  are  witnessing  a  process 
of  colossal  concentration  of  national  wealth," 
wrote  the  Russkiya  Viedomosii. 

Hon.  A.  I.  ShingarefT,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  speech  in  the  Duma,  declared 
that  the  total  of  deposits  in  the  Russian 
State  Bank,  private  banks.  State  savings 
banks,  Russian  city  banks,  and  societies  for 
mutual  credit,  which  on  January  i,  1913, 
was  about  $2,800,000,000,  had  reached 
$4,900,000,000  on  Januar\-  i,  1916.  Russia 
was  financially  strong  before  the  war  and  her 
strength  has. not  been  lessened  by  the  terrible 
struggle.  This  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  Russia,  as  all  the  other  belligerent 
countries,  will  have  a  heavy  burden  of 
national  debt  after  the  war.  This  debt, 
which  before  the  war,  in  191 3,  aggregated 
about  $4,500,000,000,  is  now  $8,000,000,000 
greater.  That  means  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Russian  debt  is  about  $12,500,000,- 
000.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Secretar\'  of  Finance,  in  191 7  Russia  must 
pay  about  $350,000,000  interest  on  the  nat- 
ional debt. 

Russia  knows  her  natural  strength  and, 
therefore,  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the 


situation  bound  to  occur  immediately  after 
the  war.  The  leading  men  and  people  in 
general  in  Russia  are  bravely  facing  the  near 
future  and  agree  about  the  measures  that 
must  be  taken. 

The  industrial  development  of  Russia  is 
closely  connected,  first  with  the  railroads. 
"We  need  more  than  one  and  one  half  billion 
roubles"  [about  S750,ocx>,ooo],  said  Count 
V.  N.  Kokovtzoff,  the  former  Prime  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  Finance,  "to  be  able  to 
build  the  railroads  for  the  building  of  which 
permission  was  granted  before  191 5,  and  not 
less  than  this  sum  is  needed  for  Russia  if  we 
wish  to  have  the  most  essential  means  of 
transportation.  These  billions  can  be  ob- 
tained if  we  grant  conditions  most  favorable 
for  capital  investing  in  the  enterprise." 

The  insufficiency  of  the  existing  railroad 
s)stem  in  Russia  can  very  well  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  situation  there  with  that  in 
this  count r\-.  Seven  years  ago,  Russia, 
covering  one  seventh  of  the  total  area  of  the 
globe  and  being  about  three  times  the  size  of 
the  United  States,  had  only  about  one 
seventh  as  man\'  miles  of  railroad  as  the 
latter.  When  the  United  States  provided 
29  miles  of  railroad  for  every  10.000  of 
population,  Prussia  was  only  providing  3.2 
miles. 

After  the  war,  Russia  must  build  and 
undoubledl\'  will  build  not  less  than  6,500 
miles  of  railroad  every  year.  The  Tort!,o7o- 
Proniyshh'nnaya  Gaiciia  calculates  that  for 
building  these  railroads  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  rails  and  other  metals  which 
Russia  can  produce  will  be  needed.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  an 
immediate  development  in  the  metallic  in- 
dustries in  Russia  after  the  war. 
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Up  lo  the  present  time,  the  Ural  Mount- 
ains unci  the  Soiilli  have  been  the  chief 
sources  of  Kussia's  metallic  supply.  In  order 
to  develop  mining  in  the  Ural  Mountains  to  a 
greater  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  coal,  as  there  is  none  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.  This  coal  must  be 
brought  from  western  Siberia,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  the  proper  suppl\'  is  one  oi 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  industrial 
development  of  Russia. 

This  problem  will  be  largely  solved  by  the 
development  of  the  Kusnetzky  Basin,  a  part 
of  the  immensely  rich  Altay  region. 

Until  lately  the  Altay  region  has  been  prac- 
tically unknown,  even  in  Russia.  There 
had  been  a  small  mining  development  in 
this  region  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eigiUeenlh  centurs',  and  fairly  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  had  been  pro- 
duced. But  on  account  of  the  insufficient 
means  of  transportation,  mining  in  this 
region  ceased,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
two  years,  with  the  beginning  of  railroad 
building  in  the  Altay,  that  the  immense 
quantities  of  its  natural  wealth  have  been 
opened  for  the  counlrs'. 

Russian  business  interests  believe  that 
the   Kusnetzky    Basin   will  prove  as  great  a 


treasury  of  mineral  resources  as  the  famous 
iJonetz  Basin,  with  the  added  advantage 
that  the  development  of  the  Kusnetzky 
Basin  will  furnish  Russia  with  sufficient 
supplies  of  coal  to  carry  on  industrial  de- 
vehjpment. 

In  this  Russia  will  require  fmancial  assis- 
tance in  the  form  of  foreign  investment. 
I  he  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  furnish 
Russia  with  the  necessary  capital,  and  it  is 
essential  that  American  investors  should 
become  interested  in  the  opportunities  for 
the  placing  of  American  capital  in  Russian 
enterprise. 

During  the  year  191  5  the  debit  balance  of 
Russia's  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
$385,000,000,  and  when  the  data  for  191 6  is 
published  the  debit  balance  for  that  year 
will  doubtless  be  found  greater  still.  The 
amount  was  partially  produced  by  war  con- 
ditions, but  after  the  war  Russia  must  pay 
the  interest  on  her  national  debt,  and,  there- 
fore, the  question  of  turning  the  balance 
in  favor  of  Russia  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant problems  of  Russia's  economic  life  at  the 
present  time. 

This  problem  is  decided  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  by  the  possibilities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Russia's  timber  industr\'.    The 


RUSSIA  S    MINERAL    RESOURCES 

Immense  wealth  is  available  in  coal  and  iron  and  oil,  the  bases  of  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. The  Donetz  Basin  is  the  Pennsylvania  of  Russia,  but  the  Kusnetzky  Basin,  when  developed, 
will  rival  it.  Batum  and  Baku  are  the  centres  of  a  great  oil  industry,  and  iron  and  other  metals  are 
mined  in  the  Ural  region  about  Ekaterinburg  in  the  province  of  Perm.  The  black  spots  on  the  map 
indicate  coal  regions,  the  circles  indicate  iron  regions,  and  the  triangles  oil  regions. 
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timber  export  even  nowadays  holds  second  The  import  in  Europe  from  the  United  States 

place,    following   grain,    in    Russia's   export  is  comparatively  small.     Canada,  perhaps  in 

trade.  the  near  future,  may  become  a  great  exporter 

In  1892  the  receipts  from  the  timber  in-  of  timber,  but  most  of  this  timber  will  go  to 
dustry  in  [Russia's  ordinary  State  revenue  the  South  American  countries.  Russia's 
amounted  to  $9,572,000 — 1.9  per  cent,  of  the  chief  competitors  in  the  European  timber 
entire  amount  of  state  revenue.  In  1913  the  market  will  be  Scandinavia  and  Austria- 
receipts  from  the  timber  industry  increased  Hungary.  But  the  export  from  these  coun- 
to  $46,111,176 — 27  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tries  has  been  diminishing, 
amount  of  State  revenue.  The  report  of  the  Russian  Consul  in  Lon- 

The  export  of  Russia's  timber  developed  don,  published  about  a  year  ago,  shows  very 

even  faster  than  the  development  of  the  tim-  clearly  how  wonderfully  for  the  last  years 

her  industry  in  general.     In  the  beginning  of  Russia  is  advancing  in  the  European  timber 

thenineteenthcentury,  the  export  of  Russian  market.      Until  lately  70  to  75  per  cent,  of 

timber  amounted  to  only  $765,000 — 1.7  per  Russia's  entire  timber  export  went  to  Ger- 

cent.  of  the  total  amount  of  Russia's  export  many  and  England.     During  the  last  years  it 

at  that  time.     In    1910  Russia's  export  of  wenttoEnglandmorethantoGermany.     The 

timber  already  amounted  to  $70,482,000 —  per  cent,  of  timber  imported  in  England  for 

9.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  export.     During  the  the  last  ten  years  from  fiussia,  Scandinavia, 

period  1800-1913,  the  total  amount  of  Rus-  and  the  United  States,  show^s  how  successful 

sia's  export  multiplied  21  times,  whereas  the  was  Russia's  export  for  this  period, 
timber  export  multiplied  126  times.     It  is  in- 

\          ,            'u^i-          4.U  IMPORTED  IN    ENGLAND 

terestmg  to  observe  that  durmg  the  same 

•     •  (percentages) 

period  the  grain  export  multiplied  only  44  1903   1907  1909  191 1  1913 

times.  Russian  Timber 29     37     46     47     51 

The  89  million  dollars'  worth  of  timber      Scandinavian  Timber 23      32     25     25     25 

materials    exported    by    Russia    in    1913    is      United  States  Timber 33     28     27     26     22 

surely  negligible  compared  to  the  possible  Withal,  until  now  Russia  has  not  really 

export  of  timber.     In  exporting  grain,  Russia  utilized     her    wonderful    timber   resources, 

meets  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  Compare    the  export  of    timber,    in    191 3, 

Argentina,  Canada,  the  East    Indies,  Aus-  from  Russia,  the  United  States,  Scandinavia 

tralia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania.      But  in  ex-  and  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  amount  of 

porting  timber,    Russia  certainly  can   take  timberland  in  these  countries: 
and  is  going  to  take  the  leading  place  in  the 

,j,                     ,^               ,r                 ^1^1                          ^     '  "THE   AMOUNT   OF            THE      EXPORT 

world  s  market.       If  we  take  the  countries  timberlant)           of  timber 

which    have    not    sufficient    timber    in    one  (in  acres)           (in  dollars) 

group,  and  the  countries  which  are  able  to      .^"^^^'e 1,125,000.000    $  89.250,000 

"       ^    .  ,  I  .1      r  II  United  States 60^,000,000       1^4.487,000 

export  in  another  group,  we  have  the  follow-      Scandinavia 81,000,000       129.489,000 

ing  tabic:  Austria-Hungary  .           63,000,000        79,203,000 


THK     AMOUNT    0»      II.MHJ  KIANI)  (iN     ACKLS) 

Germany 38,450,000 

Balkan  States 28,38o,o(X) 

France  (without  colonies) 27,141,000 

Spain  (without  colonies) 17,844,000 

Italy  (without  colonies) i  i,2  56,tKX) 

Great   Britain  (without  colonies)  3,375,000 

Other  European  countries 6,426,000 

Total 132,852,000 


THli    AMOUNT   OF    TIMBERLAND    U^'    ACRESj 

Russia 1,125,000.000 

Canada 889.380,000 

United  States 603.000,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 81,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 63,000,000 

Total :  .  2,761,380,000 


This  table  shows  that  timber  is  needed  in 
all  the  European  countries,  exclusive  of 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  Austria-Hungary. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  war  all  the 
belligerent  countries  will  need  large  quanti- 
ties of  timber.     An  interesting  attempt  was 
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DEVELOPED    FOREST   AREAS   OF    RUSSIA 

The  most  readily  "  realizable "  asset  of  Russia  is   its   prodigious   forests,  with   which   it  confidently 

expects  to  capture  the  lumber  market  of  Europe 


made  in  Russian  economic  literature-  to  de- 
fine how  much  timber  will  be  needed  for  de- 
vastated Belgium  and  the  northern  provinces 
of  France.  After  the  earthquake  in  Messina, 
in  1913,  Italy's  timber  import  reached 
$34,000,000,  which  means  an  increase  of 
about  26  per  cent,  of  Italy's  average  import 
of  timber  during  the  last  five  years 
($27,000,000).  In  the  following  year,  191 4, 
the  import  fell  to  $29,500,000. 

If  we  take  the  increase  of  Italy's  import  of 
timber  in  191 3  with  reference  not  to  all  Italy, 
but  only  to  the  amount  of  timber  ordinarily 
imported  for  Messina,  then  the  increase  will 
be  not  26  per  cent.,  but  about  700  per  cent. 
That  means,  considering  the  population  of 
Messina,  that  about  $48  per  capita  was  spent 
in  timber  for  the  restoration  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  devastated  Belgium  and 
of  the  devastated  part  of  France  is  about 
6,000,000.  Therefore,  about  $290,000,000 
must  be  spent  in  timber  for  the  restoration  of 
both  countries.  Considering  that  prices  are 
now  much  higher  than  in  191 3,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  timber  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Furope  will  amount  to  not  less  than 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

The  development  of  Russia's  timber  in- 
dustry and  the  export  of  Russian  timber  to 
the  European  market  means  for  Russia  the 
practical  solution  of  most  of  her  financial 


difficulties  arising  after  the  war.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  timber  industr}'  will  create 
a  favorable  foreign  trade  balance  and  will 
assist  in  the  payment  of  the  national  debt. 
American  capital  is  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  development  of  the 
timber  industry,  and  American  capital 
should  therefore  play  a  great  part  in  the 
proper  development  of  the  timber  industry 
in  Russia.  There  is  an  opportunity  in  this 
connection  for  American  timber  interests, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assist 
Russia  in  the  development  of  her  timber  in- 
dustry in  order  that  American  capital  may 
share  in  the  rewards. 

For  the  development  of  all  of  Russia's 
industries,  abo\e  all,  foreign,  capital  is 
needed.  Until  now  French,  English,  Bel- 
gian, and  German  capital  was  invested  in 
Russia.  But  after  the  war  these  capitals  will 
find  enough  work  in  their  own  countries. 

Russia's  e\'es  are  turning  to  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  is  industrially 
so  big  because  the  natural  resources  of  the 
countr\',  for  the  last  fifty  \ears,  have  been 
united  with  the  creating  power  of  foreign 
capital.  Now  it  is  Russia's  turn.  During  the 
war,  the  United  States,  from  a  nation-debtor, 
became  a  nation-creditor.  It  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  both  countries  if  American  capital  will 
take  the  same  part  in  Russia's  industrial  de- 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    REGIONS    OF    RUSSIA 

Already  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world,  Russia  is  capable  of  a  great  expansion  of  its  tilled  area  as  well 

as  of  a  great  increase  in  the  production  per  acre 


velopment  that  foreign  capital  once  took  in 
the  development  of  this  country. 

Before  the  war  Germany  almost, monopo- 
lized the  Russian  market.  If  we  compare 
Russia's  trade  with  Germany,  and,  for  in- 
stance, with  Great  Britain,  we  see  that  from 
1870  through  191 3  Germany's  export  to 
Russia  increased  from  39.5  to  52.6  per  cent. 
Germany's  export  to  Russia  in  1913 
amounted  to  $332,622,000 — $246,300,000 
more  than  in  1870.  In  the  meantime  Eng- 
land's export  to  Russia  decreased  from  31  per 
cent,  to  13.8  per  cent. 

Germany's  successful  trading  with  Russia, 
in  the  near  past,  is  now  the  subject  of  atten- 
tion in  almost  all  commercially  developed 
countries.  Who  will  be  Germany's  successor 
in  the  Russian  market?  To  whom  will  this 
splendid  heritage  fall?  Germany  is  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Russian  mar- 
ket, and  despite  the  fact  that  Germany  at  the 
present  time  is  fighting  Russia,  German 
business  interests  are  making  every  possible 
effort  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
dominate  the  Russian  market  after  the  war. 
They  are  also  working  indirect  1\  through 
some  of  the  neutral  countries  in  Europe.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  tlie  Swedish  electric  industry  has 
been  successful  in  dexeloping  an  important 
market  in  Russia.  According  to  the  corre- 
spondent   of    the     Torgovo-Promyshlennaya 


Galena  the  Germans  opened  a  large  electric 
plant  in  one  of  the  Swedish  cities.  By  using  a 
Swedish  name,  this  German  plant  is  now 
selling  its  own  products  in  Russia  and  is 
doing  very  well  at  the  present  time. 

The  same  correspondent  reports  that  many 
German  industrial  products  are  being  sold 
from  Sweden  to  Russia  in  masquerade  form. 
German  pencils  (Johann-Faber)  are  being 
sold  in  Russia  with  various  French,  English, 
Swedish,  and  Danish  markings,  and  these 
markings  breathe  a  real  national  spirit.  The 
Danish  mark,  for  instance,  is  Heimdall — the 
name  of  the  famous  Danish  hero.  In  the 
same  manner,  other  goods  are  being  sold  in 
Russia.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  illus- 
tration is  the  method  employed  by  a  German 
firm  for  sell-ing  German  razors  in  Russia.  The 
razors  are  wrapped  in  a  paper  bearing  an 
English  name,  and  the  razor  itself  is  marked 
"Mussel  Razor  Works,"  followed  bv  the 
Russian  words  meaning  "To  a  Brave  Rus- 
sian Soldier  for  distinguished  services." 
These  German  razors  are  selling  in  large 
quantities  in  Russia  to  ever\bod\  who  de- 
sires to  send  a  gift  to  a  friend  at  the  front. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in  the  neutral 
countries  of  Europe  to  secure  a  portion  of 
the  Russian  trade.  This  is  particularl\  true 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  which  are  watch- 
ing  the  Russian  market  closely — especially 
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RAILROAD    OPPORTUNITIES    IN    RUSSIA 

After  the  war,  F^ussia  will  need  to  build  about  6,500  miles  of  railroad  every  year  to  keep  pace  with 
its  developing  commerce  and  agriculture.  American  capital  and  American  engineers  will  find  in  this 
work  a  great  field  for  service 


Denmark.  Early  in  1916  a  course  in  the 
Russian  language  was  introduced  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  In  the  Danish 
papers  a  series  of  serious  and  careful  arti- 
cles have  appeared  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  Russian  life.  Danish  houses  now 
print  their  catalogues  in  Russian,  and  an 
especial  "Danish  Export  Calendar"  is  now 
issued  in  the  Russian  language  for  distri- 
bution in  Russia.  The  most  popular  Danish 
daily,  the  Berlingshe  Tidende,  is  now  issuing 
a  special  monthly  edition,  in  Russian,  de- 
voted to  Danish  exports,  while  in  Copen- 
hagen we  find  a  special  weekly  printed  in 
Danish  under  the  title  of  Russia's  Trade- 
hfdusirjal  News  for  Scandinavia. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  Denmark,  a  special 
association  of  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  export  of  Danish  agricultural 
machinery  in  Russia.  In  the  fall  of  191 5,  the 
Copenhagen  Handicraft  Association  sent  a 
special  delegate  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
stud\ing  the  Russian  market,  and  the  re- 
cently published  report  of  this  delegate  is  full 
of  interesting  material  in  regard  to  the  splen- 
did possibilities  of  the  Russin  market  and  of 
the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  a 
close  trade  between  Denmark  and  Russia. 

Germany's  successor  in  the  Russian  mar- 
ket will  be  the  country  that  is  able  to  satisfy 


on  the  largest  scale  Russia's  economic  and 
financial  needs.  In  the  most  expressive  form, 
these  needs  have  been  formulated  in  the 
article  of  Prof.  M.  I.  Friedman  (one  of  Rus- 
sia's authorities  on  questions  of  finance), 
published  in  the  Torgaco-Promyshlennaya 
Ga;efia.  "We  absolutel)  must  increase  the 
production  of  our  land,"  sa\s  Professor 
Friedman.  "We  must  drain  one  region, 
irrigate  another.  We  must  cultivate  im- 
mense territories  of  our  land  that  until  now 
have  lain  fallow.  We  must  develop  our 
timber  industr\ .  bring  from  underground  our 
untold  riches.  We  must  cover  Russia  with 
means  of  transportation.  We  must  build  new 
industries  and  develop  the  old.  .Ml  this  re- 
quires scientific  stud\ ,  intensive  labor  and 
enormous  capital."  The  United  States, 
because  of  her  splendid  economic  strength 
and  her  financial  position,  is  the  countr\'  that 
is  best  able  to  help  Russia  in  her  industrial 
development.  Naturall\-,  Russia  desires 
primaril\-  to  develop  her  own  resources  and 
her  own  industries.  To  do  this  she  must 
look  for  assistance  from  foreign  capital.  The 
neutral  countries  in  Europe  do  not  possess 
the  necessar>'  capital.  Russia's  allies,  Eng- 
land and  France,  will  hardly  be  in  a  position 
after  the  war  to  carr\-  on  an  extensive  finan- 
cial development  in  Russia.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly America's  opportunity. 
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A  NOVEL  WEAPON  OF  COMMERCE 
The  machine-gun  hammer,  which  can  drive  seventy  nails  in  twenty  seconds 


A  Machine-Gun  Hammer 

A  HAMMER  which  adapts  the  principle  of 
the  military  machine  gun  to  the  more  peace- 
ful pursuit  of  carpentry  has  been  invented  to  save 
the  time  and  trouble  of  getting  and  holding  nails 


in    position   with    the    left    hand   while  using  the 
hammer  with  the  right. 

A  trigger  controls  the  feed  of  the  nails,  and  a 
nail  can  be  completely  driven  in  one  stroke. 
By  the  use  of  such  a  device,  which  weighs  but 
thirty  ounces,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  car- 


DlClKRMlNINCi   THK    HI- F ICC  PS  OF   FFFHINc;   UPON  CALVES 

Every  thirty  days  the  calves  are  placed  in  front  of  a  cross-sectioned  screen  and  photographed  to  show  the  extent  of 

their  growth  during  the  month 
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TO  AVOID  SOILED  HANDS 

A  simple  device,  made  by  soldering  three  prongs  to  the 
top  of  a  paint  can,  that  eliminates  soiling  one's  fingers  in 
repainting  golf  balls 

penter  to  carry  around  pouches  of  nails,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  efficiency  of  workers  is  consider- 
ably increased,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  labor. 


Measuring  the  (jrowth  of  Calves 

I'm.  Agricultural  l-.xperimenl  Station  of  a 
l:ir^^e  V\  estcrn  university  uses  a  novel 
methml  for  measuring  calves.  Behind  a  narrow 
platform  is  placed  a  panel  painted  white  and 
divided  into  measured  cross-sections.  Hvery 
thirty  days  the  calves  are  driven  up  on  the 
platform  and  photographed  in  front  of  the  check- 
ered panel.  By  means  of  these  photographs  an 
accurate  record  of  the  growth  of  each  calf  is  kept 
and  the  results  of  feeding  variously  shown. 


For  Painting  (jolf  Balls 

A  GOLF  enthusiast  has  evolved  a  cleanly  and 
efficient  method  of  repainting  old  balls. 
Three  prongs  are  soldered  to  the  top  of  a  paint 
can;  the  ball  to  be  painted  is  inserted  in  the  prongs; 
it  is  then  immersed  in  the  paint  and,  still  held  in 
the  prongs,  is  set  aside  for  a  few  moments  until 
dry.  Thus  getting  paint  all  over  one's  fingers  is 
avoided. 

Adjustable  Shoring  Device 

AN  ADJUSTABLE  shoring  de\ice  is  proving 
of  value  to  contractors  and  carpenters  in 
combating  the  high  cost  of  lumber.  I  he  shore  is 
adjustable  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  and  is 
light  enough  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to 


SAVING  EXPENSE  FOR  THE  CONTRACTOR 
Building  shores  which  can  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another  and  adjusted  by  one  man  in  a  few  minutes 
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FOR  THE  CAMPER 
A  cooking  outfit  that  contains  all  the  utensils  for  broiling,  toasting,  frying,  stewing,  roasting,  and  boiling,  and  yet  is 
so  compact  and  light  that  it  can  be  folded  together  and  carried  with  little  effort  or  inconvenience 

another  by  one  man.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  seven-foot  piece  of  standard  pipe  and  two  eight- 
foot-long  2  X  4's.  The  operation  of  the  shore 
consists  simply  of  taking  the  extension  by  the 
two  legs  and  employing  a  jacking  device  to  lift 
to  the  desired  height.  The  slightest  pressure 
causes  the  yoke  to  grip,  and  the  greater  the 
load  the  greater  the  grip. 


An  Efficient  Dishwasher 

A  HANDY  little  instrument  for  the  housewife 
by  the  use  of  which  she  need  not  immerse 
her  hands  in  the  water  when  washing  the  dishes 
after  meals  is  a  dishwasher  that  has  recently 
been  put  on  the  market.  To  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  hose,  which  is  attached  to  the  faucet,  is  fastened 
a  holder  in  w  hich  odds  and  ends  of  cakes  of  soap 
are  placed.  Under  this  holder  is  a  stift"  brush  for 
removing  the  dirt  from  the  plates.  To  operate* 
the  device  a  screw  is  turned  on,  causing  a  stream  of 
water  to  flow  through  the  soap  on  to  the  brush 
and  from  there  on  to  the  dish.  \\  hon  the  plate 
has  been  cleansed  by  this  scrubbing,  by  turning 
another  valve  set  in  the  side  a  stream  of  clean 
water— unmixed  with  soap — rinses  the  dishes 
thoroughly. 


iiK>l    All>   FOR   DISHWASHING 

By  the  use  of  this  device  the  housewife  need  no 
immerse  her  hands  for  long  ix*riods  in  hot  water 
the  same  time  washes  the  dishes  thoroughly 


longer 
and  at 


CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 
IN  MODERN  HISTORY? 


WK  L  1,-1  N  I  ()  R  M  E  D  people  are 
ciailv  asked  the  questirms  that 
follow.  They  are  at  the  rf>ots 
of  the  history  which  1917  is  making  and 
which  will  be  read  as  long  as  mankind 
is  interested  in  the  greatest  of  all 
struggles  between  freedom  and  tyranny. 
These  (jLiestions  arc  practical  for  the  class 
room  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  The  answers  to  them  can  be  found 
in  the  following  articles  from  this  issue  of  the 
World's  Work: 

"The  1-ateof  Austria-Hungary,"  page  189; 
"The  Authentic  Story  of  Belgian  Relief," 
page  169;  "Germany's  Long  Road  to  Democ- 
racy," page  199;  "Russia's  Undeveloped 
Riches,"  page  223. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

What  is  the  North-Sea-to-the-Black-Sea 

Plan? 
Why   was   Austria-Hungary   unprepared 

at  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 
The  result? 
Are  Austria  and  Hungary  likely  to  separ-. 

ate  now  or  in  the  near  future?  • 

In  what  way  would  Serbia  be  a  menace 

to    Hungary    if   she   should   withdraw 

from  the  Empire? 
What  part  does  race  play  in  the  internal 

dissensions  of  the  Empire? 
What  diplomatic  action  of  the  Entente 

Powers   definitely    alienated    Hungary 

in  the  first  year  of  the  war? 
How    has    the    nationalistic   problem   of 

Austria-Hungary  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country? 

BELGIUM 

How  does  Belgium  compare  in  size  and 
density  of  population  with  other  coun- 
tries? 

What  were  its  principal  industries  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war? 

How  did  the  country  obtain  its  food 
supplies? 

What  were  some  of  the  economic  results 
of  the  German  invasion? 

What  is  the  "Comite  Central?" 


How  was  the  "C\.  R.  B."  organized? 
What  has  the  Ojmmission  accomplished? 

GF.RMANY 

What  are  the  political  units  that  make 
up  the  Cierman  Empire? 

Which  is  correct,  "German  Emperor" 
or  "I{mperor  of  Germany"?     Why? 

How  are  members  of  the  Reichstag  chosen? 
Of  the  Bundesrath? 

Which  house  has  power  to  lev)'  taxes? 
Which  is  the  real  seat  of  power?     Why? 

What  are  the  authority  and  duties  of  the 
Chancellor?  To  whom  is  he  responsi- 
ble? 

If  the  Kaiser,  as  Kaiser,  is  merely  a  kind 
of  imperial  president,  how  does  it 
happen  that  he  practically  dominates 
the  whole  German  Empire? 

How  many  votes  of  the  Bundesrath  does 
the  German  Emperor  control?  What 
effect  does  this  have  on  legislation? 

In  what  way  does  the  Government  of  the 
German  Empire  represent  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia? 

What  are  the  houses  of  the  Prussian 
legislative  bod>'? 

What  is  the  system  of  suffrage  in  Prussia? 

How  are  the  members  of  the  Prussian 
upper  house  appointed? 

RUSSIA 

Where  are  the  principal  mining  regions 
of  Russia  and  what  products  are  ob- 
tained from  them? 

In  what  wa\'  will  Russia's  timber  help 
her  to  pay  her  big  war  debt? 

Why  did  Germany  control  the  Russian 
markets  up  to  the  time  of  the  war? 

How  can  the  United  States  become  Ger- 
many's successor  in  the  Russian  ftiar- 
kets? 

The  Readers'  Service  of  the  World's 
Work  will  be  glad  to  suppl\'.  on  request, 
information  concerning  a  fuller  course  of 
questions  in  Modern  Histor\'  and  English  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  academies,  high 
schools,  and  colleges. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  German  Government 
wants  peace.  It  realizes  that 
its  opportunity  to  crush 
France  in  this  war  has  gone. 
It  cannot  get  at  England. 
The  initiative  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Germany's  enemies.  At  present  most 
of  her  conquests  remain.  The  longer 
the  v^ar  lasts  the  less  favorable  her  posi- 
tion is  likely  to  be.  The  obvious  thing 
to  do  is  to  stop  now.  This  situation  has 
been  true  for  some  time,  and  ever  since 
it  has  been  true  the  Kaiser  has  been 
working  for  peace.  For  a  while  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  use  us  to  obtain  a  peace 
that  would  leave  him  at  least  in  possession 
of  the  territory  of  his  allies  if  not  of  some 
of  his  enemies.  That  plan  having  failed, 
he  is  devoting  his  attention  to  Russia 
in  the  hope  that  he  can  use  Russia  to 
achieve  some  such  aim. 

1  le  has  a  good  hand  to  play.  He  can 
offer  to  be  generous  about  his  lost  colonies, 
about  Alsace-Lorraine,  Belgium,  and 
Poland  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in  the 
Balkans  and  Furkey.  He  can  even  be 
generous  with  some  Austrian  territory 
without  fatally  damaging  his  plan.  If 
he  could  make  such  an  arrangement  the 
^reat  Middle  European  Empire  of  the 
pan-German  dream  would  be  a  fact. 

Our  Government  and  the  governments 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  ltal\  realize 
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that  such  a  Middle  European  Empire 
under  the  Hohenzollerns  would  be  a  far 
more  dangerous  and  impossible  neighbor 
than  Germany  has  been.  It  is  the  Ger- 
man Government's  hope  that  in  its  dis- 
turbed state  Russia  may  not  see  this 
point. 

A  separate  peace  with  Russia  that  will 
lead  to  a  general  peace  with  Germany 
possessed  of  at  least  part  of  her  gains  was 
at  the  bottom  of  German\''s  anxious 
interest  in  the  Socialists'  conference  at 
Stockholm.  This  failing,  there  will  be 
other  peace  movements  as  there  have 
been  before,  for  the  peace  campaign  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  German  programme 
as  is  the  submarine  campaign.  The  peace 
that  German)'  is  seeking  now  is  a  "Ger- 
man peace,"  which  means  a  temporarx* 
arrangement  sufficientlx-  favorable  to 
German)'  to  afford  a  fair  chance  to  make 
a  more  successful  attempt  at  world 
domination  some  time  in  the  future. 
There  has  been  no  indication  that  the 
German  Government  has  an\  different 
philosoph\'  now  than  that  with  which 
it  entered  the  war,  or  that  it  believes 
that  an\'  other  nation  has  an\'  different 
philosophx'  from  its  own. 

With  their  arm\'.  their  nav\'.  and  this 
philosoph)  still  intact  there  is  obviousl\' 
no  possibility  of  a  lasting  peace  with 
the  German  people. 
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AS  PARADOXICAL  as  it  may  seem, 

/\  when  we  declared  that  a  state  of 
1  V  war  existed  between  ourselves 
and  Germany  the  declaration  caught  us 
somewhat  by  surprise.  It  was  just  as 
if  some  one  else  had  made  the  announce- 
ment unexpectedly  to  us.  We  had  no 
definite  plan  of  operation,  no  word  "^o" 
to  put  our  navy  to  sea  as  the  British  had, 
no  plan  of  mobilization  as  the  French 
had.  The  first  task  was  to  get  such  a 
plan,  it  was  evolving  during  the  first 
six  weeks  but  did  not  take  any  very 
definite  shape  until  after  the  visit  of  the 
French  and  English  Commissions.  The 
hesitancy  about  sending  men  to  France 
that  was  noticeable  at  first  gave  way  to  a 
policy  not  only  of  preparing  for  the  future 
DUT  of  doing  everything  possible  at  the 
present,  {doctors,  engineers,  Red  Cross 
units,  Pershing's  division,  and  some  of 
our  destnners  have  gone.  We  shall 
presumably  be  ready  to  make  good  the 
casualties  of  this  first  expeditionary  force 
and  increase  its  size  by  a  continuous 
stream  of  detachments  until  the  new 
army  comes  into  being  and  is  ready  to  go. 

Under  the  circumstances  this  is  all 
that  we  can  do.  It  is  an  immediate  evi- 
dence to  Germany  that  we  are  in  deadly 
earnest,  and*  from  now  on  we  shall  send 
men  until  the  war  is  brought  to  a  vic- 
torious finish.  If  we  could  send  a  great 
army  now,  that  finish  would  probably  be 
this  summer.  If  we  can  get  our  new 
army  efficiently  trained  by  early  spring 
of  1918,  that  finish  ought  to  be  reached 
in  1918.  If  we  are  late — and  there 
is  barel\'  time  for  the  task — that  finish 
will  probably  be  in  iQiQ-  This  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  militarx'  situation.  Our 
unreadiness  may  prolong  the  war  two 
years.  The  present  preparations,  if  suc- 
cessful. ma>'  end  the  war  next  \'ear.  Our 
Government  has  on  its  hands  a  clear 
and  tremendous  necessity  for  being  effi- 
cient. 

Such  is  a  reasonable  calculation  of  the 
war  as  a  strictlv  militar\'  business.  TL's 
summer's  offensive  mav,  of  course,  bring 
enough  results  to  in.  prove  this  calcula'Jou. 


But  we  ought  not  to  expect  too  much  of 
this  summer.  The  military  problem 
which  our  allies  are  working  on  is  to  kill 
or  capture  enough  Germans  to  gain  a 
final  decision  over  the  German  arm\ .  To 
do  this  the  Germans  must  be  accounted 
for  without  a  prohibitive  casualty  list  on 
our  side.  Th^  French  and  the  British 
have  evolved  a  system  of  attack  which 
can  bring  this  result.  But  with  the 
number  of  men  available  it  does  not  seem 
calculated  to  bring  this  result  this  sum- 
mer, unless  the  Germans  make  some 
blunder. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  influences 
at  work  on  the  war  besides  the  strictly 
military.  Internal  dissensions  in  Russia 
may  help  Germany.  Internal  dissen- 
sions in  Austria  mav  help  us.  The  U- 
boat  warfare  ma\'  increase  its  usefulness 
to  Germany  or  it  may  be  so  overcome  as 
to  leave  our  allies  and  ourselves  better 
off  than  we  now  are.  The  economic 
pressure  on  Germany  ma\'  curtail  the 
supplies  for  her  army  and  take  the  heart 
out  of  her  people,  but  from  such  evidence 
as  is  obtainable  Germany's  armies  are 
still  well  supplied  and  her  morale  equal 
to  a  good  deal  more  war.  As  much  as 
we  may  hope  from  these  other  forces, 
the  onl}'  certaint}'  that  we  can  count  on 
is  our  own  military  force. 

Our  allies  have  asked  us  for  all  the 
militar)'  and  naval  force  that  we  can 
supply  now  to  aid  them  in  making  this 
summer's  fighting  effective.  And  we 
have  with  pride  sent  Pershing's  division 
and  some  of  our  destroxers.  On  the 
other  side  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
enthusiasticall\'  received.  Our  own  pa- 
pers, too,  have  given  us  glowing  accounts 
of  our  destro\ers'  usefulness.  We  con- 
fident 1\-  expect  efticiencN'  from  both 
forces,  but  in  our  enthusiasm  we  must 
not  lose  our  perspective.  If  Pershing 
took  with  him  2s.ooo  men.  his  force 
would  make  u;ood  about  a  fifth  of  the 
casualties  of  one  month "s  hard  fighting 
b\  the  British  army  alone.  If  altogether 
we  sent  three  fourths  of  all  our  destroxers 
abroad  for  submarine  work  and  left  the 
Fleet  denu-1^1.  we  should  have  contri- 
buted fewci    •'•an  either  Ital\  or  Russia, 
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ck'volion  of  the  newspaper  men  to  ilic 
puhhc  welfare  is  well  known. 

l>Lil  not  having  a  responsible  govern- 
ment ni  which  the  lej^islature  can  find 
out  what  the  departments  are  doing  by 
any  less  cumbersome  prcjcess  than  (jm- 
f^ressional  investif^alion,  the  duty  oi  ques- 
tioning^ the  departments  for  the  public's 
information  devolves  upon  the  private 
botly  of  Washington  correspondents. 

The  belief  that  we  ought  not  to  follow 
the  s)stem  of  censorship  that  is  used  in 
England  and  France  is  based  upon  the 
eniftneration  of  various  obvious  errors 
that  the  censors  of  these  countries  have 
made,  in  the  nature  of  the  business 
the  success  of  their  efforts  is  less  apparent. 
The  amount  of  information  which  the 
British  and  French  censors  have  kept 
the  Germans  from  getting  which  the 
Ciermans  would  have  liked  is  not  reckoned 
in  the  usual  attack  on  censors  in  general. 

The  situation  boils  down  to  something 
like  this:  Some  censorship  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  to  be  necessary.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged.  There 
is,  then,  no  logical  theoretical  solution 
to  the  problem.  And  when  that  is  the 
case  it  is  always  wise  to  look  for  a  man 
in  whom  the  public  puts  its  trust  and 
put  him  in  charge.  It  needs  a  man  of 
Cabinet  grade  to  handle  the  situation. 

It  is  not  saying  anything  against  Mr. 
Creel  to  say  that  he  has  not  sufficient 
of  the  public's  confidence  to  give  him  a 
good  chance  to  succeed  in  so  difficult  a 
position.  Until  his  appointment  the 
public  hardly  knew  him  at  all.  Even  in 
his  own  profession  he  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  distinguished  member.  Re- 
gardless of  his  qualities,  his  appoint- 
ment, therefore,  could  not  give  the  press 
or  the  public  the  needed  confidence. 
Nor  has  his  conduct  of  the  office  so  far 
made  up  what  the  impression  of  the 
appointment  lacked.  And  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Creel's 
career  that  gives  evidence  that  he  has 
the  expert  knowledge  that  would  make 
him  particularly  valuable  to  the  State, 
War,  or  Navy  Departments. 

In  time  of  war  it  is  perhaps  more  jus- 


tifiable than  at  other  times  to  suggest 
that  a  gentleman  who  has  undertaken 
to  serve  the  (jovernment  perhaps  at 
personal  sacrifice,  as  many  have,  should 
resign  in  order  that  he  may  be  succeeded 
by  some  man  whose  past  career  and  repu- 
tatif)n  would  give  him  an  opportunitv 
to  serve  immediatel)'  on  a  basis  that 
Mr.  Oeel  could  only  attain  b\  the  slow 
growth  of  public  confidence  in  him. 

The  (Government  can  have  the  censor- 
ship which  it  needs  with  less  friction, 
with  less  loss  of  confidence,  with  fewer 
disturbing  rumors  and  more  public  con- 
fidence if  it  has  as  head  censfjr  a  man 
sizable  enough  for  the  Cabinet  and  known 
to  the  public  than  in  an\'  other  wa\'. 
It  is  not  so  hard  to  get  unusual  power 
for  a  man  whose  judgment  the  public 
is  accustomed  to  as  it  is  for  one  whose 
judgment  the  public  does  not  know. 
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Congress  and  Its  Critics 

N  THE  first  fifty  da\s  of  the  war 
Congress  succeeded  in  raising  against 
itself  public  abuse  for  its  inconse- 
quential loquacity  and  its  delays.  Cri- 
ticism has  been  widespread,  much  of  it 
merited,  more  of  it  rather  ill-conceived. 
The  newspapers  have  reminded  us  of  the 
great  achievements  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  first  two  months  of  war,  in  which 
period  England  had  gained  the  master\- 
of  the  seas  while  France  had  fought  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  and  thrown  back  the 
German  tide.  But  the  conditions  were 
very  different.  This  Congress  was  elected 
on  a  peace  programme.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  Congress  that  refused  to  make 
any  preparation  for  a  possible  war. 
It  was  confronted  with  a  kind  of  war 
which  it  had  almost  no  machinerx'  to 
conduct.  It  had  never  seriously  dis- 
cussed even  the  plans  for  creating  the 
machinerw  When  the  President's  recom- 
mendations began  to  come  in.  they 
represented  an  almost  entirel\'  new 
field  of  thought  for  Congress.  The  two 
houses  were  faced  with  one  after  an- 
other great  problem  which  neither  the 
Administration  nor  the  public  had  given 
them  reason  to  expect  and  were  urged 
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to  settle  them  in  haste.  jMoreover, 
they  were  hampered  b\'  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  leadership. 

Despite  all  this,  the  special  session  of 
the  Sixty-fifth  (>)ngress,  even  upon  the 
record  of  its  first  fifty  days,  will  become 
historic.  It  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many with  only  a  small  dissenting  vote, 
four  days  after  the  President  had  laid 
the  facts  before  it.  Within  two  weeks 
after  declaring  war,  it  voted  the  largest 
war  credit  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  fairly  astounding  thing  about  this 
vote  is  that  in  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  was  there  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
This  credit  has  permitted  the  United 
States  to  take  up  immediately  the  finan- 
cing of  the  Allies,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
^5500,000,000  a  month.  Besides  the  great 
loans  to  England,  Prance,  Russia,  and 
Italy,  it  has  enabled  this  country  to 
undertake  a  work  which  appeals  especially 
to  our  best  humanitarian  instincts — 
the  feeding  of  Belgium.  Three  months 
ago  Mr.  Hoover  and  others  were  express- 
ing their  humiliation  that  America's 
money  contributions  to  Belgian  relief 
had  been  so  small,  but  now  we  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  the  whole  burden.  Even 
more  remarkable  than  these  achieve- 
ments is  the  bill  passed  by  Congress,  six 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
applying  the  principle  of  universal  service 
to  raising  our  armies.  IWo  >'ears  ago 
any  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
would  adopt  any  such  svstem  would  not 
have  been  given  serious  attention  by  any 
large  part  of  the  population.  England 
obtained  conscription  onl>'  after  more 
than  two  years  of  war,  and  then  had  to 
exempt  Ireland  from  its  operations. 
Australia,  by  popular  vote,  refused  to 
adopt  this  system,  while  the  Govern- 
ment's proposal  for  conscription  in  Can- 
ada has  caused  the  bitterest  religious  and 
racial  outbreaks.  Congress  has  been 
actively  berated  for  its  dela\s  -and 
necessarily  for  haste  is  of  the  essence  of 
success  now — but  in  all  fairness  most  of 
the  abuse  belongs  to  former  (Congresses 
that  left  ever\'thing  to  be  done  after  war 
was  declared.  Under  the  circumstances 
Mr.  Balfour's  remark,  that  our  war  prog- 


ress had  been  "remarkable,"  ma\  be 
taken  as  genuine  and  not  mereh'  polite. 

(>)ngress  has  done  many  other  things, 
but  these  achievements  in  themselves 
mark  an  epoch  in  American  histor>'. 
We  could,  of  course,  point  out  man\' 
details  in  which  it  has  not  met  the  fondest 
expectations;  but  this  is  hardly  worth 
while.  The  one  fact  that  overshadows 
all  others  is  that  our  national  legislature 
has  definitely  committed  the  country 
to  a  vigorous,  even  an  intelligent,  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  Capitol  at 
Washington  has  that  proportion  of  blath- 
erers  which  is  one  of  the  penalties — and 
it  is  not  a  particularly  heavy  one — that 
we  pay  for  free  institutions.  Their 
blathering  may  impede  progress  some- 
what but  not  for  long,  for  the  mass  of  the 
members  of  Congress  are  working  ser- 
iously in  the  Nation's  interest.  The  ob- 
structors are  always  the  noisiest  and  so 
gain  most"  of  the  publicity;  the  earnest, 
patriotic  members  do  little  but  vote 
and  work  and  so  we  seldom  hear  an>thing 
about  them.  But  they  make  their  pres- 
ence effectively  evident  on  every  im- 
portant roll-call. 

The  achievements  of  Congress  without 
able  leadership  within  itself  would  be 
the  more  remarkable  if  the  lack  were  not 
so  largely  supplied  from  the  White 
House.  The  President  still  dominates 
the  Government  in  all  its  branches  as  he 
has  dominated  it  ever  since  he  came  into 
office. 


War-time  Fconom\',  Real  and   False 

WE  MUST  save  and  economize 
in  order  to  carr\'  on   the   war 
to  victorw 
General  and  rigid  economx'  is  in  danger 
of  crippling  business  so  that   it  cannot 
pay  the  taxes  and  bu\'  the  bonds  neces- 
sar\'  for  carr\'ing  on  the  war. 

Both  these  slogans  in  limitless  forms 
attack  the  mind  of  the  citizen  who  is 
tr\ing  to  conduct  his  affairs  so  as  to 
promote  the  public  good.  In  the  sea  of 
uncertaintN'  and  contradiction  there  is  at 
least  one  solid  rock  of  fact  to  stand  upon. 
When  the  world  is  in  need  of  food  the 
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waste  of  it  is  a  crime  regardlesN  (;f  the 
price  of  the  food  or  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  the  waster.  If  >'ou  use  food  that  you 
usually  would  waste,  you  will  leave  more 
food  lor  others.  In  former  davs  it  was 
coFiimon  to  see  on  people's  tables  bread- 
hoards  bearinj^  the  motto  "Waste  not, 
want  not,"  on  which  each  person  cut  from 
thi'  loaf  only  as  much  as  he  wanted.  This 
would  not  be  a  bad  habit  to  revive.  A 
recent  study  of  the  food  at  St.  Paul's 
School  in  Concord,  N.  1 1.,shc)wed  that  in  a 
school  year  the  330  boys  with  the  masters 
and  help  sent  more  than  three  tons 
(().Si3  pounds)  of  bread  away  from  the 
table.  The  corresponding  leavings  in  most 
households  are  wasted.  In  this  case  the 
bread  was  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum,  but 
the  amount  gives  some  indication  of  our 
national  habits.  But  saving  does  not 
mean  the  hoarding  or  hysterical  buying 
of  foodstuffs  in  larger  quantities  than 
needed  which  frightens  people  and  upsets 
prices.  It  only  means  do  not  throw  away 
anything  that  has  food  value. 

About  the  waste  of  food  there  can  be 
no   question.     It    is   a   treasonable   act. 

There  is  one  other  clear  duty.  Those 
who  can  should  buy  Government  bonds. 
But  with  what  money?  Should  a  man 
who  owns  a  railroad  bond  sell  it  and  buy 
a  Government  bond  instead?  Obviously 
if  this  process  went  on  to  any  degree  the 
railroads  would  fmd  themselves  in  serious 
difficulties  and  one  of  the  agencies  which 
the  Government  most  counts  upon  to  do 
its  part  in  the  war  would  be  crippled. 
This  would  not  help  matters  any. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  man 
refrained  from  getting  a  new  automobile 
and  bought  Government  bonds  instead. 
In  this  case  the  action  would  probably 
be  beneficial,  not  because  the  automobile 
industry  is  less  valuable  than  the  railroad 
industry,  but  because  the  money  that 
the  citizen  lends  the  Government  or  its 
equivalent  will  be  spent  for  automobiles 
by  the  Government.  In  one  case  the 
machine  would  have  been  a  pleasure  car 
that  would  not  help  conduct  the  war, 
vyhereas  in  the  other  it  would  be  a  truck 
that  had  military  use.  In  both  cases 
the   underlying   idea   is   the   same.     An 


industry  that  is  doing  war  work  sh(juld 
be  supported. 

liUt  how  about  new  clothes?  Supp(ise 
that  a  man  and  his  family  saved  S\,(xm) 
on  their  clothes  and  invested  it  in  Govern- 
ment bonds?  The  money  w(juld  go  to 
some  war  work  and  be  useful.  So  far  so 
good.  But  what  wfjuld  become  of  the 
tailors  and  dressmakers?  If  a  general 
and  drastic  economy  came  over  the 
Natirjn's  dress,  many  of  these  people 
would  be  out  of  employment.  The 
businesses  would  cease  to  pay  taxes. 
The  employees  might  bec(jme  public 
charges,  for  the  dressmakers  and  tailors 
probably  could  not  be  transferred  in 
large  numbers  to  profitable  and  useful 
war  work.  And  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  People  who  are  engaged  in 
work  which  in  no  wise  helps  conduct  the 
war  have  no  theoretical  argument  against 
being  curtailed  in  their  activities  by 
popular  economy.  But  practically,  if 
they  are  thrown  out  of  their  p^ce-time 
employment  without  gaining  a  war-time 
substitute,  the  community  in  which 
they  live  is  bound  to  suffer.  The  great 
task  before  every  Government  in  war 
time  is  to  transfer  energies  from  peace- 
time pursuits  to  war  work  without  wreck- 
ing industry  and  causing  povert\'  and 
distress,  and  to  change  back  again  when 
war  is  over.  It  is  only  by  a  well  worked 
out  plan  of  universal  service  for  men  and 
industry  that  the  necessar\-  transfer  of 
energies  can  be  even  approximately 
effected.  It  is  true  that  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  had  been  studying  this  problem 
for  some  time  before  war  came  and  Con- 
gress had  enacted  measures  which  in  time 
would  have  given  us  some  preparation 
for  the  change,  but  the  measures  had  not 
had  time  to  have  an\'  practical  effect 
beyond  educating  a  certain  number  of 
people  in  the  elements  of  the  problem. 
As  in  most  everything  else  in  this  war 
our  theories,  preparations,  and  practice 
must  be  worked  out  altogether  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  In  this  work- 
ing out  the  citizen  in  his  individual  capa- 
city can  be  sure  of  at  least  two  funda- 
mental facts:     He  will  be  doing  a  service 
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to  his  country  it  he  produces  or  saves  The  United  States  is  entering  the  war 
food.  Whatever  money  he  gives  to  the  without  a  budget  system,  a  scheme 
(}overnment  either  by  paying  taxes  or  of  financial  operations  which  exists  in 
buying  bonds  he  can  feel  sure  will  be  practically  every  other  government  in 
profitably  used  in  employing  American  the  world.  Mr.  Kenyon's  bill  provides 
labor  and  machinery  and  in  keeping  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
industry  going  and  helping  win  the  war.  containing  representatives  from  Senate 
In  general,  the  same  is  true  of  all  money  and  House  and  the  Cabinet,  which  shall 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  and  similar  enter-  adopt  a  workable  budget  plan.  It 
prises.  also  suggests  the  essential  ideas  which 
In  war  time,  business  ought  not  to  be  shall  be  incorporated  i-n  the  proposed 
"as  usual."  It  ought  to  be  adapted  to  system.  In  the  first  place,  private  mem- 
war  as  far  as  possible.  The  money  that  bers  of  Congress  shall  no  longer  have  the 
you  give  the  Government,  being  with-  right  to  introduce  bills  carrying  money 
drawn  from  the  peaceful  purposes  for  appropriations,  nor  to  propose  amend- 
which  you  used  it  and  utilized  by  the  ments  increasing  appropriations  asked 
Government  for  war  purposes,  will  help  for  by  the  Executive.  The  function  of 
force  the  adaptation.  But  a  cessation  of  Congress,  so  far  as  financial  legislation 
trade  in  those  industries  which  cannot  is  concerned,  is  to  grant,  or  refuse  to 
adapt  themselves  to  war  work  is  likely  to  grant,  money  supplies  requested  by 
cause  more  harm  than  good.  This  is  those  officials  whose  business  it  is  to 
equally  true  of  a  too  rapid  decline  in  the  conduct  the  Government.  That  is  the 
demand  for  the  normal  products  of  those  function  of  the  legislative  body  in  every 
trades  that  can  change — if  the  decline  is  country  except  the  United  States.  Under 
more  rapid  than  they  can  meet  by  adap-  this  new  plan  the  President  every  year 
tation  of  their  facilities  to  war  conditions,  will  come  to  Congress  with  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  cost  of  administration 


The  War  and  the  Budget  System  ^^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^^^^  months.    Congress 

can  examine  these  estimates  in  the  most 

SENATOR  KENYON  has  taken  ad-  critical  spirit,  reduce  them  if  it  so  sees 

vantage  of  the  war  situation  to  fit,  and  even  refuse  to  grant  them  at  all. 

propose    a    change    in    our   fiscal  The  only  thing  it  should  not  do  is  to 

system  which  would  be  valuable  at  all  increase"  them    or    add    new    proposals, 

times,    but    which    is    especially    needed  Under  this  s\stem  responsibilit\'  for  the 

in  the  present  crisis.     This  bill  provides  financial   s\stem   is   definitel\'   fixed,    in- 

that    the    United     States    immediately  stead   of   being   scattered    in   dozens   of 

adopt    the    budget    system.     His   argu-  places  as  it  is  now. 

ments  possess  a  logic  that  is  overwhelm-  

ing.     The  American  people,  in  the  next  Labor    and    the   War 

two  or  three  \ears,  will  have  to  submit 

to  taxation   upon   an   enormous  scale —  TN     ENGLAND,    Russia.    German\-, 

a  scale  which,  even  a  )ear  ago,  we  would  |     France — in    all    the    fighting   coun- 


I 


hardly  have  regarded  as  remotely  pos-  X  tries — the  struggle  for  victor\-  has 
sible.  These  taxes  will  be  oppressive  been  impaired  b\-  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
to  most  citizens,  but  upon  certain  ele-  putes.  And  in  the  normal  course  of 
ments  in  our  population  the\-  will  rest  with  eventsour  activities  would  be  similarl\im- 
almost  crushing  force.  We  shall  pa\-  paired.  It  is  a  noteworth\-  thing,  there- 
them  willinglw  but  we  have  at  least  the  \'o\\\  that  the  American  Federation  of 
right  to  demand  that  the  monex'  shall  labor  agrees  that  no  strikes  shall  be 
be  spent  with  econom\-  and  intelligence,  called  while  the  war  lasts,  and  that 
But  it  cannot  be  so  spent  under  the  plans  have  been  adopted  b\-  the  Sub- 
haphazard  sNstem  which  has  prevailed  Committee  on  .Mediation  and  Concilia- 
jn  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  \ears.  tion  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
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lor  lliL'  establishnuiil  of  committees    of  in   iH()0  was  about   13  per  cent.,  but  of 

cmpl(jyers  and   labor   representatives   in  this     more     than     half     was     Enghsh- 

everv  industrial  centre  to  inlliience  capital  speaking,  having  come  from  the  British 

and    labor   to   submit    its   differences   to  Isles.     At  present  our  foreign-lxjrn  popu- 

arbitratioii.  lation   is  about    id  per  cent.,  the   great 

With   plans   adopted   for  fighting  the  mass  of  which  is  not   Ivnglish-speaking, 

war  by  selective  conscription,  which  will  but  is  drawn  from  southern  and  s(juth- 

leave  the  needed  working  man  at  his  task,  eastern   I^urope.      I  he  onl>'  large  masses 

the  obligations  on  the  part  of  labor  are  in  iHCx)  wh(j  did  not  use  PLnglish  as  their 

more  clearly  evident,  and  there  are  indi-  native   tongue   were   the   (jermans,    and 

cations  that  tlH'\' are  to  be  fairlv  met.   Mr.  these  (Germans,  nearly  all  of  them  from 

Samuel  Ciompers,  president  of  the  Amer-  the    south    of    (iermany — the     Prussian 

ican  F-'ederation  of  Labor,  is  doing  efTec-  element  was  negligible — sympathized  en- 

tive  work  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  (^om-  tirely   with   our   national    ideals.     Now, 

mittee  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  however,   the  mass  of  our  foreign-born 

In  Lngland,  munition  workers  are  population  not  only  does  not  speak  Eng- 
enroUed  as  volunteers  and  are  assigned  lish,  but  it  represents  an  entirely  new 
by  the  Government  to  points  where  they  element  in  our  national  composite,  and 
are  most  needed.  The  operation  of  the  it  has  little  comprehension  of  American 
railroads  is  under  governmental  direc-  political  or  social  standards, 
tion,  and  even  dock  workers  are  enrolled  Eor  this  reason  the  movement  which 
in  the  national  service.  It  remains  to  is  now  spreading  all  over  the  country, 
be  seen  whether,  in  this  vast  country  for  the  Americanization  of  aliens,  should 
with  its  varied  interests,  the  freer  method  receive  the  utmost  encouragement.  In 
that  is  being  followed  will  be  more  sue-  numerous  cities.  Chambers  of  Com- 
cessful.  merce,  commercial  clubs,  civic  associa- 
tions,  women's  organizations,  and  large 

"Americanization"  Now  National  employers    of    labor    have    now    joined 

in    a    nation-wide    movement    to    help 

THE  new  attention  which  Ameri-  incorporate  these  alien  peoples  into  the 

cans    are   everywhere    giving   to  American  economic  and  political  order, 

our   alien   population   is   one   of  "Americanization    da\'s"    are    becoming 

the  beneficial  effects  of  the  present  crisis.  practicall\'    fixed    holidays   all   over   the 

No  event  in  our  history  has  ever  put  to  land.    Thechief  emphasis  laid,  in  all  these 

so  severe  a  test   the  conglomerate  ele-  places,  and  rightl\'  so,  is  on  the  necessit\" 

ments  of  which  the  American  people  is  of  learning   English.     The  sweep  which 

composed.     To  a  great  extent  this  mix-  the  movement  is  making  indicates  that 

ture    is    a    new    national    phenomenon,  we    are    about    to    remedy   one   of   our 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  United  greatest  national  shortcomings,  our  neg- 

States   as   a   melting  pot  that  we  have  lect  of  our  foreign-born  peoples. 

gained    the    idea    that    the    American  

nation  has  always  been  a  heterogeneous  f  hg  Coal   Bill 
people.     In    fact    immigration,    in    the 

variegated  aspect  which  we  see  to-day,-  ¥     T  OUSEHOLDERS   who   are  pax- 
is    a    comparatively    recent    growth — a       I 1     ing   more  than   ever   before  for 

matter  of  not  much  more  than  twenty-  Jl     Jl    coal,  and  who  have  been  unable 

five  years.     The  people  who  fought  on  to    get    their   usual    winter's    supply   at 

both  sides  in  the  Civil  W^ar  represented  present    summer    rates,    can    take   some 

practically    the    same    races    that    had  hope  from  recent  reports  of  the  Federal 

fought    the    Revolution;    in    both    crises  Trade  Commissi jn.     And  public  utilit\ 

the    Anglo-Saxon    element    enormously  companieswhichhavefound  their  doubled 

preponderated.     A    few    statistics    show  coal  bill  eating  up  the  margin  of  profit 

this  conclusively.     Our  alien  population  from  their  fixed  incomes  may  get  some 
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relief  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's 
investigation  of  conditions  in  the  coal 
trade.  It  found  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  increase  in  price 
that  anthracite  miners  were  making; 
and  bituminous  producers  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  make  up  for  low  profits 
of  past  years. 

The  Commission  fmds  that  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  mines  is  ample. 
Lack  of  transportation  facilities  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  advance  in 
prices,  and  this  is  expected  to  be  rem- 
edied by  measures  taken  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Trade 
Commission  thinks  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  exempt  miners  from  the 
conscription  law  in  order  to  avoid  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain.  It  thinks 
that  under  war-time  conditions  it  may 
become  the  duty  of  the  Government 
not  only  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
bituminous  coal,  but  also  to  establish 
the  prices  to  be  paid  by  different  classes 
of  customers.  Regarding  anthracite,  it 
said:  "The  independent  operators  have 
realized  that  the  situation  calls  for 
public-spirited  action  on  their  part, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  reduce 
their  present  prices  to  moderate  levels 
for  the  season  and  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  the  Commission."  Agents  of 
the  Commission  are  keeping  careful 
watch  of  the  situation  in  the  different 
fields  and  will  report  on  the  working  out 
of  plans  formulated  to  better  conditions. 
The  position  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  this  matter  is  based  on  the 
view  that  "at  a  time  like  the  present,  ex- 
cessive profits  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  extorted  from  the  public  by  pro- 
ducers or  distributors  of  an>'  prime 
necessity  of  life."  Few  will  dispute  the 
reasonableness  of  this  view,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  Congress  will  delegate 
sufficient  power  to  see  that  it  is  carried 
out  if  necessar)'.  And  it  is  not  likel\' 
that  the  reasoning  will  change  much 
when  peace  comes,  either.  A  modern 
war  makes  organic  changes  in  a  country. 
Neither  mentally  nor  economicall\'  can 


it  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  The  times 
before  war  never  come  back  again, 
and  the  wise  man  does  not  count  on 
them  but  figures  on  a  changed  future. 


Success  with  Radium  in  Cancer 

IN  A  recent  address,  Dr.  James 
Ewing,  professor  of  pathology  in 
Cornell  University,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  American  authorities 
on  cancer,  sounds  a  new  warning  on  the 
use  of  radium.  Professor  Ewing's  warn- 
ing is  quite  different,  however,  from  the 
numerous  statements  on  this  subject 
which  have  met  our  eyes  in  recent  years. 
This  distinguished  scientist  believes  that 
the  American  medical  profession  should 
not  be  warned  against  the  use  of  radium, 
but  against  the  physicians  who  have 
been  denouncing  this  treatment.  That 
is,  we  should  be  warned  against  the 
Warners.  The  advocates  of  radium,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ewing;  are  not  the 
ones  who  are  doing  the  harm,  but  those 
who  are  talking  against  it. 

"While  in  some  quarters,"  says  he, 
"unwarranted  hopes  have  possibly  been 
aroused  by  the  initial  results  of  radium 
treatment,  1  am  able  to  find  in  recent 
accredited  medical  literature  no  exag- 
gerated statements  of  its  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  has  been  re- 
peatedly warned  against  radium  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer,  with  serious  damage 
to  patients  undergoing  such  treatment 
and  to  others  who  might  benefit  from  it."' 
Naturally  Dr.  Ewing  does  not  main- 
tain, as  no  respectable  authority  has 
ever  maintained,  that  radium  can  cure 
all  kinds  of  cancer  in  all  stages  of  its 
progress.  It  has  its  particular  field — 
a  field  which,  Dr.  Ewing  reports,  is  much 
more  extensive  than  is  commonl\"  sup- 
posed. Practicall\'  all  experimenters 
have  demonstrated  the  one  basic  fact — 
that  radium  does  destro\'  the  cancer  cell 
without  producing  an\'  disintegrating 
effect  upon  normal  tissue.  The  radium 
molecule  is  the  only  agent  known  to 
man  which  succeeds  in  doing  this.  Oi 
that  supremely  important  fact  there  is 
no  longer  the  slightest  room  for  doubt. 
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That  is  to  say,  if  the  radium  ra>s  could 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  cvcrv  cancer 
cell,  this  scourge  would  vanish  Ironi  the 
world.  I  he  reasons  that  the  use  d(x,*s 
noi  always  succeed  are  many  and  too 
iuhicale  for  description  in  this  place. 
lUit  Dr.  I'Avin^'s  paper  presents  the  re- 
cords of  so  many  positive  cures,  and  cures 
of  cancers  usually  regarded  as  hopeless 
and  ino|)erahle,  that  we  must  fmally 
conclude  that  medical  science  has  ob- 
tained a  powerful  weapon  in  its  slru<^^le 
with  this  disease.  The  great  point  is 
that  the  clement  of  time  has  now  pro- 
nounced on  the  side  of  radium.  When 
the  discussion  ran  high,  four  )'ears  ago, 
most  of  the  cures  were  recent  and  suf- 
ficient time  had  not  elapsed  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  were  permanent. 
Now  sufficient  time  has  elapsed.  There 
are  to-day  plenty  of  cases,  some  of  them 
involving  advanced  inoperable  tumors, 
in  which  the  patients  have  remained 
completely  cured  for  four  and  five  years. 
1  he  most  striking  case  is  that  of  Or. 
Robert  Abbe,  in  New  York,  America's 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  radium,  who  has  a 
case  that  has  remained  cured  for  eleven 
years.  On  the  other  hand  there  have 
been  man)'  cases  where  the  cure  has 
proved  to  be  onl}'  temporary. 


(California's  War  on  Typhoid  Carriers 

THE  State  of  California,  which 
ranks  high  for  the  efficiency  of 
its  health  and  sanitation  work, 
is  now  vigorously  attacking  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  baffling  problem  in  the 
quarantine  of  contagious  disease — that 
of  the  health}'  carriers  of  germs.  For 
the  most  dangerous  carrier  of  con- 
tagious disease  is  the  healthy  human 
being.  We  now  know  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  our  population,  though 
they  themselves  never  have  the  sick- 
ness under  consideration,  act  as  inter- 
mediary agents  in  scattering  it  broad- 
cast. The  fact  that  these  men  and 
women  never  show  any  symptoms  them- 
selves constitutes  the  whole  problem,  for 
it  greatly  decreases  the  chances  of  dis- 
covering who  they  are.     We  have  nearly 


all  heard  about  the  adventures  of  Typhoid 
.Mary  in  New  York,  a  crx)k  who  never 
had  the  slightest  traces  of  typhoid  her- 
self, but,  in  her  peregrinations  from 
kitchen  to  kitchen,  infected  several 
hundred  j)eople  and  caused  many  deaths. 
V)Ui  New  York  has  also  its  T\'phoid 
.Vlargarets  and  I  yphoid  Annas  and 
Typhoid  Williamses  whose  activities  con- 
stantly harass  the  health  officers.  1  he 
State  Department  of  Health  recently 
discovered  a  milkman  whfj  had  given  the 
disease  to  more  than  two  hundred  vic- 
tims, and  Pjoston  has  just  run  down 
a  trained  nurse  who  for  sf)me  time  has 
been  freel\'  distributing  t\phoid  bacilli 
among  her  patients.  California's  in- 
terest has  been  aroused  by  the  case  of  an 
entirely  healthy  woman  whc)  made  ice 
cream  for  a  picnic,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  which  was  t\\ent\-three 
cases  of  typhoid  and  three  deaths.  It 
is  now  known  that  diphtheria  is  com- 
municated b>'  health}-  human  carriers, 
pneumonia  is  likewise  under  serious 
suspicion,  and  there  is  a  probability  that 
they  played  a  part  in  the  recent  spread  of 
infantile  paralysis. 

California,  as  soon  as  it  detects  a 
t>phoid  carrier,  now  gives  him  his  lib- 
erty only  on  specific  terms.  It  is  the 
people  whose  hands  touch  food,  such 
as  cooks,  dealers,  nurses,  milkmen,  and 
the  like,  that  are  onl\-  or  chief)}'  to  be 
feared.  The  new  regulations,  therefore, 
provide  that  all  convicted  t}phoid  car- 
riers must  make  a  written  agreement 
that  the}',  will  take  no  part  in  handling 
food,  or  participate  in  the  management 
of  a  boarding  house,  a  restaurant,  or  a 
food  store.  The}'  must  notify  the  Health 
Department  of  changes  of  address,  must 
report  twice  a  }'ear,  must  notif}'  of  all 
cases  of  t}'phoid  with  which  the}'  come 
into  contact,  must  agree  to  take  unusual 
sanitar}'  precautions  with  their  persons, 
and  must  submit  to  examinations  on 
request.  If  the}'  violate  an}'  of  these 
rules  they  are  deprived  of  their  liberty 
and  kept  constantly  under  surveillance. 
These  measures  may  seem  a  harsh  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty,  but  the 
innocent    carriers    of    t\phoid    are    now 
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the  only  agencies,  in  enlightened  com- 
munities, that  prevent  the  eradication  of 
this  disease. 


How  America   Neglects   its  Women 

AN  INVESTIGATION  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Children's  Bureau, 
^  conducted  by  Dr.  Grace  L. 
Meigs,  calls  attention  again  to  one  of 
the  most  serious  blemishes  upon  the 
American  nation.  That  is  the  large 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  from 
puerperal  fever.  We  rank  in  this  regard 
fourteenth  among  the  world's  represen- 
tative nations,  only  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land surpassing  our  bad  eminence.  In 
the  year  1913,  the  one  whose  records 
were  studied  by  Dr.  Meigs,  childbed 
fever  caused  more  deaths  among  Amer- 
ican women  from  1 5  to  44  years  old  than 
any  other  disease  except  tuberculosis. 
In  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States — which  covers  only  a  small  part 
of  our  territory — there  were  4,542  deaths 
from  this  form  of  blood  poisoning. 

A  nation  that  neglects  the  welfare  of 
its  women  and  children  to  this  degree 
lacks  certain  of  the  essentials  of  a  decent 
and  self-respecting  community,  and  the 
efforts  which  are  now  being  made  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  circulate  the  facts 
and  to  secure  reforms  should  receive 
encouragement.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
these  deaths  are  entirely  unnecessary. 
The  cause  of  puerperal  fever  is  well 
known,  and  the  infection  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  most  elementary  surgical 
precautions.  The  thousands  of  women 
whose  lives  are  lost  every  year  are, 
therefore,  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
carelessness  among  physicians,  and  es- 
pecially among  ignorant  midwives,  and 
it  is  little  less  than  criminal.  This  re- 
proach rests  with  particular  heaviness 
upon  the  United  States,  for  one  of 
America's  greatest  contributions  to  medi- 
cal science  is  the  demonstration  that 
puerperal  fever  is  a  contagious  disease. 
This  pioneer  work  was  the  achievement  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  his  famous  paper 
on  this  subject,  published  m  1843,  hav- 
mg  made  his  name  as  famous  in  medical 


annals  as  his  imaginative  writings  have 
made  it  famous  in  polite  literature.  Dr. 
Holmes's  discovery  was  especiall>-  dis- 
tinguished in  that  he  detected  the 
contagiousness  of  this  disease  thirty 
years  before  tjie  laws  of  contagion  were 
understood.  The  work  of  the  Hungar- 
ian, Semmelweiss,  who,  four  years  after 
Holmes,  startled  Europe  by  proclaiming 
the  same  ideas,  fornis  one  of  the  great 
romances  and  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  medical  history.  Semmelweiss  was 
so  ridiculed  and  persecuted  for  his  con- 
viction that  he  fmall\'  landed  in  a  mad 
house,  where  he  died.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  a  monument  was  erected  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  Budapest. 
Yet  apparently  the  United  States  has  not 
)et  adopted  the  lessons  taught  by  one  of 
its  own  citizens  and  by  this  brilliant 
Hungarian. 


Where   Suicides  are   Most   Frequent 

WHY  is  it  that  people  commit 
suicide  in  one  part  of  the 
country  more  than  in  another? 
That  the  "incidence"  of  suicide  has  a 
defmite  geographical  distribution  is 
brought  out  by  the  statistical  studies  of 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffmrn,  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company.  These 
tables  show  that  if  \ou  live  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  the  chances  are  much 
greater  that  \ou  will  take  \our  own  life 
than  if  you  live  on  the  .Atlantic  Seaboard! 
The  most  suicidal  cit\''in  the  United 
States  is  San  Diego,  Calif.,  which  had  a 
suicide  rate  in  1915  of  63.3  per  100,000 
people;  the  least  is  Holyoke,  .Mass., 
where  the  rate  for  the  same  \ear  was  3.1. 
In  100  cities  the  suicide  rate  for  1915 
was  20.3  per  100,000  people.  Figures 
running  back  ten  years  show  precisely 
the  same  order  of  precedence  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  East- 
ern states  have  the  lowest  rate — from 
iQio  to  1914  it  was  16.5 — the  Southern 
states  come  next,  and  then  the  rate  in- 
creases progressively  as  one  goes  W  est, 
reaching  the  highest  rate  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  especially  in  California, 
where  people   have   a   greater  tendency 
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to  kill  themselves  than  an\w'here  else. 
Why  is  it  that  only  19  per  i(k),(kx)  to{jk 
their  own  lives  in  New  York  in  1015, 
while  in  San  I-'rancisco  33  per  i(K).(xk) 
ended  all  their  troubles  this  way?  in 
SacraFiiento  the  rate  waji  51,  and  in 
Boston  only  18,  and  in  Pittshur<^  14. 
(Certain  explanations  come  immedi- 
ately to  mind.  (California  attracts  many 
invalids,  and  despcjndency  over  their 
physical  conditi(jn  may  increase  the 
suicide  percentage  of  the  state.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  states  also 
draw  thousands  of  men  who  are  seeking 
their  fortunes — and  a  large  proportion 
fail  in  the  quest.  A  comparison  table 
produced  by  Dr.  I  lofTman  substantiates 
this  idea.  The  bankruptcy  courts  show 
that  the  fewest  business  failures  are 
recorded  in  the  Eastern  states,  whereas 
they  are  most  numerous  in  the  Pacific 
region — precisely  where  suicides  are 
fewest  and  most  numerous.  That  there 
may  be  some  connection  between  these 
two  facts  is  not  improbable.  Tb.e  East 
and  South  are  more  settled  in  their  ways, 
less  subject  to  sudden  business  and  social 
upheavals,  and  consequently  more  the 
home  of  steady-going  people.  The  West 
is  more  adventurous  and  still  attracts  a 
considerable  number  of  people  whose 
varying  temperaments  and  varying  for- 
tunes might  easily  explain  its  greater 
tendency  to  self-murder. 


We  Regain  a  Rich  Empire  in  Oregon 

THE  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  revesting  in  the  Federal 
Government  the  possession  of 
more  than  two  million  acres  of  lands  in 
Oregon  indicates,  among  other  things, 
that  the  era  of  land-grabbing  has  passed 
in  the  United  States.  It  also  proves 
again  that  our  Supreme  Court  may  be 
depended  upon  in  the  long  run  to  protect 
popular  rights  from  the  encroachments 
of  those  corporations  and  individuals 
who  are  seeking  special  privileges.  The 
fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
has  thus  been  called  upon  to  surrender 
this  rich  territorial  empire,  which  it 
has  possessed  in  apparent  security  since 


i8f/),  clearly   indicates  that   this  nation 
has  entered  a  new  political  era. 

The  story  of  this  great  land  grant  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  most  of  the  others 
that  were  made  in  this  country  in  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  (Civil 
War.  In  order  to  open  to  settlement  the 
Western  domain  and  especially  the  rich 
lands  that  bordered  the  Pacific  (Jcean, 
(Congress  adopted  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing the  railroads  with  enorn.ous 
land  grants.  The  terms  upon  which  the 
grants  were  made  were  in  practicall\  all 
cases  the  same.  The  railroads  could 
sell  only  to  "actual  settlers,"  at  no  higher 
prices  than  $2. 50  an  acre  and  in  no  larger 
amounts  than  a  quarter  section  to  each 
purchaser. 

The  extent  to  which  these  agreements 
were  violated  is  a  familiar  stor\'.  Several 
years  ago,  because  the  value  of  the  lands 
had  enormously  increased  .and  the  de- 
mand for  them  had  become  daily  more 
active,  the  Southern  Pacific  decided, 
like  a  wise  landlord,  to  hold  its  lands 
intact  for  several  years,  in  order  to 
realize  the  complete  value  of  the  un- 
earned increment.  At  that  time  it  had 
2,300,000  acres  undisposed  of — much 
of  it  the  highest  grade  timber  and  agri- 
cultural land  and  much  of  it  underlaid 
with  precious  minerals.  Ihe  State  of 
Oregon  protested  that  this  violated  the 
contract  made  with  the  Government  in 
1866,  and  memorialized  Congress  to 
bring  suit. 

The  litigation,  which  has  lasted  for 
ten  \'ears,  has  been  a  complicated  one. 
The  decision  recentl)'  rendered  prac- 
tically settles  the  case  on  the  terms  of 
the  Chamberlain-Ferris  bill,  the  consti- 
tutionalitx'  of  which  is  now  affirmed. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regains  possession  of  this  rich  and 
beautiful  domain  which  will  now  be 
opened  to  settlement.  As  the  land  is 
sold,  the  (government  will  pa\'  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  its  $2.50  an  acre — to 
which,  according  to  the  terms  of  its 
original  grant,  it  is  legallv  entitled.  But 
the  property  will  }ield  much  more 
than  tliat,  and  the  residue,  after  paying 
the  taxes  tiiat  have  been  accumulating 
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during  the  pendency  of  the  lawsuit,  will  leading  physicians  and  lawyers,  accom- 

go    into    several    funds.      The    State    of  plished    men    of    business,    and   even    as 

Oregon   will   obtain   25    per  cent,   to   be  politicians    and     statesmen.     And     now 

used    for    state    educatirjnal     purpcjses;  Dean    Holmes  upsets  another  m\th   by 

the    county    treasuries    will    receive    25  showing  that,  small  as  are  the  average 

per  cent,  for  common  schools,  highways,  earnings   of   university   graduates,    they 

and  bridges;  the  Federal  Government  will  are   twice   as    large   as   the   earnings   of 

keep  40  per  cent.,  which  will  go  into  the  non-graduates. 

general    reclamation    fund,    and    the    re-  

maining    10  per    cent,    will    be    needed  Organ    Music    for    Children 
for  expenses  in  selling  the  land.     From 

all  points  of  view,  the  outcome  of  one  of  T  N    THESE    days    when    the    "utili- 

the  most  famous  litigations  in  our  his-  I     zation   of  plant"   and   the  question 


I 


tory  seems  satisfactory  and  just.  JL    of     "overhead     charges"      are     so 
much    engaging   the   attention   of   effici- 

What  a  College  Education  is  Worth  ^"^y   enthusiasts     Dr.    P.    P.    Claxton, 

united    States    Commissioner    of    Edu- 

DEAN  HOLMES,  of  the  Penn-  cation,  does  well  to  call  attention  to  one 
sylvania  State  College,  after  great  national  enterprise  in  which  in- 
spending  months  gathering  sta-  vested  capital  is  extensively  wasted, 
tistics  and  reducing  them  to  orderly  form.  There  are  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
has  discovered  that  the  money  value  of  lion  churches  in  America,  many  of  them 
four  >ears  at  college  is  Ji20,ooo,  or  a  splendid  in  their  architecture,  furnish- 
financial  return  of  ^5,000  for  every  year  ings,  and  ornamentation.  Most  contain 
so  spent.  Dean  Holmes's  investigations  fine  organs.  \Vh\'  are  these  organs  being 
reveal  the  fact,  which  at  first  seems  a  used  only  a  few  hours  in  the  week? 
little  disconcerting  to  the  advocates  of  Near  these  churches  live  about  fifteen 
university  training,  that  the  average  million  children,  most  of  whom  now  de- 
earnings  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  amount  to  pend  for  the  gratification  of  their  musical 
$1,187  *^  y^'^r,  not  quite  twenty-five  taste  upon  the  ragtime  of  the  moving- 
dollars  a  week.  But  the  situation  bright-  picture  pianos  and  the  hand  organs  and 
ens  for  the  colleges  when  we  learn  that  hurdy-gurdies  of  the  streets, 
the  average  earnings  of  the  non-college  Dr.  Claxton  suggests  that,  in  every 
man  are  only  $518 — not  ten  dollars  a  community,  one  church,  for  perhaps  one 
week.  The  difference  between  these  hour  each  week,  might  open  its  doors  to 
two  sums  is  J669,  and,  since  the  average  the  children,  rich  and  poor  alike.  This 
man  lives  thirty  >ears  after  leaving  col-  time  would  be  devoted  to  a  musical 
lege,  his  financial  reward  for  four  years  programme  which  would  consist  of 
of  more  or  less  arduous  undergraduate  selections  particularl\'  suitable  and  pleas- 
toil  is  evidently  something  more  than  ing  to  children.  It  would  be.  in  short,  a 
j2o,ooo.  children's  concert;  adults  might  be  wel- 
Some  time  ago  an  ingenious  predecessor  come,  but  onl\'  as  guests  of  the  children, 
of  Dean  Holmes  submitted  to  scientific  An>thing  formal  or  didactic,  which 
scrutiny  the  legend  that  college  vale-  might  "tend  to  keep  children  awa\'.  or 
dictorians  always  come  to  some  dis-  remind  them  of  the  schoolroom,  should 
graceful  end — that  a  high  stand  in  be  avoided.  The  time  selected  for  the 
scholarship  necessarily  sentenced  the  concerts  should  be  the  hour  when  most 
student  to  failure  in  life.  Dean  Holmes  school  children,  messenger  bo\s.  shop 
found  that,  c^n  the  contrar\'.  the  high-  girls,  and  the  like  would  find  it  most 
stand  men  almost  in  variably'  made  sue-  ccmvonient  to  attend.  The  proceeding 
cesses  in  the  world;  his  records  presented  should  not  last  for  more  than  one  hour 
a  large  aggregation  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  children  should  feel  free  to  come 
men  who  were  serving  as  bank  presidents,  and   go  whenever  the\'  pleased — a   rule 
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tlial  W(julcl  prevent  IheiTi  from  becoming 
restless  and  uneasy.  In  this  way  thous- 
ands might  have  the  (opportunity  of 
hearing  the  best  music  at  times  when 
they  are  now  playing  in  dirty  streets  or 
in  surroundings  even  more  sordid.  The 
expense  would  be  inconsequential,  per- 
haps a  little  wear  on  pews  and  cushions; 
and  the  presence  of  ushers  would  prevent 


dis(jrder.  Most  (jrganists  are  musiclovers 
and  would  pnjbably  give  this  e.xtra  time 
for  a  little  additional  pay,  and  there  are 
prcjbably  other  musicians,  professional 
and  amateur,  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  musical  education  of  children  t(j  offer 
their  services  free.  Dr.  Claxton's  plan 
presents  a  good  chance  f(jr  music  lovers 
and  children  lovers  to  get  together. 


MR.  A.  J.  HEMPHILL  ON  WISH 

INVESTING 

[Fvery  nuwfh  the  W^orld's  Work  publishes  in  this  part  oj  the  magazine  an  article  on 
investments  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom.] 


R.  ALEXANDER  J. 
HEMPHILL  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
C^ompany,  the  largest  trust 
company  in  the  world.  I  le  believes  that 
the  most  important  point  that  should  be 
taken  into  account  before  investing  funds 
i;i  the  securities  of  any  company,  particu- 
larly a  new  company,  is  the  abilit\'  of  the 
management  of  the  compan>'. 

Mr.  Hemnhill  began  his  business  career 
in  the  transportation  field,  being  early 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
One  of  his  first  investment  experiences 
was  with  money  of  his  mother's.  Re- 
garding it  he  says: 

"  I  bought  for  her  mostly  first- mortgage 
railroad  bonds,  and  the  investment 
proved  to  be  very  successful.  The  point 
to  be  considered  there  was  conservation 
of  the  income,  so  safet\'  of  the  investment 
was  required.  Because  of  my  position  in 
the  transportation  field,  and  from  talks 
with  officials,  I  was  able  to  tell  which 
bonds  were  the  best  and  made  the  in- 
vestment in  those,  largely  Pennsylvania 
issues." 

When  it  came  to  employing  his  own 
funds,  Mr.  Hemphill  followed  a  different 
course,  which  he  says  resulted  in  his 
getting  some  costly  but  valuable  invest- 
ment experience. 


"  1  had  gone  with  another  road,  where 
a  great  development  boom  was  under 
way.  New  enterprises  were  springing 
up  along  the  line,  and  there  were  many 
opportunities  to  put  money  into  them. 
1  knew  about  these  new  enterprises  and 
knew  the  people  back  of  them,  but  I  lost 
much  of  the  money  1  put  in  them  never- 
theless. rhe\'  were  legitimate  proposi- 
tions, but  failed  for  lack  of  proper  man- 
agement. For  instance,  there  was  one 
that  1  recall,  a  brick-making  companw 
It  had  the  clay  to  make  the  bricks  but 
the  management  bought  the  wrong  kind 
of  machinery.  The  result  was  that  the 
companv  went  under  and  I  lost  m\' money. 

"These  early  experiences  of  mine  were 
not  investments  but  speculations,  and 
it  was  probabl\-  a  good  thing  for  me  that 
most  of  them  failed,  for  1  got  valuable 
investment  training  from  them. 

"  In  considering  emplo\ment  of  funds 
in  an\-  concern,  the  greatest  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  ability  of  the 
management.  I  would  sa\'  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  an\'  investment 
is  management,  management,  manage- 
ment, and  again  management.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  it  is  honest; 
its  ability  in  that  particular  business 
should  be  established.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  worth  of  an  undertaking, 
I  should  say,  is  in  the  management. 


In  Pecrograd   During  the  Seven   Days 
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"And  money  should  not  be  put  into  a  Hundreds  of  milHons  a  year  would   be 

proposition  just  because  the  name  of  a  saved  if  people  investigated  the  manage- 

Senator  or  other  well-known  individual  ment  of  new  propositions.     Nine  out  of 

appears  in  it.     Nine  chances  out  of  ten  ten  of  them  fail.      I  hose  that  refer  to  the 

they  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  busi-  success  of  established   companies  as  an 

ness  and  have  no  ability  that  is  valuable  argument  for  their  own  success  should  be 

in    connection    with    it.     In    my    early  given  no  consideration  at  all  by  the  public, 

experiences  1   knew  the  men  in  the  con-  That  is  a  bait  that  has  probabl\'  caused 

cerns,  but  the  failures  came  because  those  the  loss  of  more  money  in  securities  than 

men  did  not  have  the  ability  necessary  anything  else.     The  American  Telephone 

to  establish  the  companies  on  a  paying  &  Telegraph   Compan>',  for  instance,  is 

basis.     Under    able    management    they  one  of  those  most  often  referred  to   by 

should  have  prospered.  promoters  of  new  inventions. 

"  In  the  get-rich-quick  flotations,  which  "  When  it  comes  to  employing  funds  in 


continue  to  flood  'the  market,  -there  is 
nothing  more  than  paper  management. 
People  go  into  them  because  of  the  high 
r^^turns   promised    and    make   absolutely 


straight  investment  channels,  as  they 
should  be  where  safety  of  the  principal  is 
a  chief  consideration,  then  the  point 
to  consider  most  carefullv  is  the  character 


no  inquiry   regarding  the  management,     of  the  house  which  offers  the  security." 


IN   PETROGRAD   DURING 
THE  SEVEN  DAYS 

An  Eye-Witness's.  Story  of  What  He  Saw  and  Heard  in  the  Russian  Capital 
During  the  Historic  Week  of  the  Revolution 

BY 

ARNO   DOSCH-FLFiUROT 

[Mr.  Fleurot  was  in  Brussels  in  191 4  ivhen  the  Germans  came  in,  and  he  has  been 
since  then  a  contributor  from  the  various  fronts  to  the  World's  Work. —  The  Editors.] 


X   C^KOWI)     of     ordinary     citizens 
/%       were   passing  in   front  of  the 
/   \     Singer  Building  on  the  Nevsky 
/       ^   in    Petrograd   at   ncxm   Febru- 
-*-         ^ary  25th,  Russian  time  (March 
loth)    stopping    occasional!)-    to    watch 
a  company  of  Cossacks  aimiabl\'  rough- 
ing some  students  with  a  miscellaneous 
following    who    insisted    on    assembling 
across  the  street  before  the  wide,  sweep- 
ing colonnades  of  Kasan  Cathedral.     As 
the    Cossacks    trotted    through,    hands 
empty,    rifles    slung    on    shoulders,    the 
crowds  cheered,  the  Cossacks  laughed.     .A. 
few  trolle\  cars  had  stopped,  though  not 
stalled,  and  groups  of  curious  onlookers 
had  crowded  in  for  a  grandstand  view. 


'I  he  onl)  people  who  did  not  seem  inter- 
ested in  the  spectacle  were  hundreds  of 
women  with  shawls  over  their  heads  who 
had  been  standing  in  line  for  man\'  hours 
before  the  bread-shops  along  the  Cather- 
ine Canal. 

People  were  going  about  their  affairs 
up  and  down  the  Nevsky  without  being 
stopped,  and  sleighs  were  passing  con- 
stant Iw  Cossacks  and  a  few  companies 
of  infantr\men  were  beginning  to  appear 
on  the  side  streets  in  considerable  num- 
bers, but.  as  a  demonstration  over  the 
lack  of  bread  in  the  Russian  capital  had 
been  going  on  at  intervals  for  two  da\s 
with  ver\'  little  violence,  people  were 
beginning  to  get  used  to  it.     1   arrived 
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from  tilt;  direction  ol  llic  Moika  ^  .anal 
just  as  the  cannon  b(X)med  midday  and  1 
felt  sullicicntly  unhurried  to  correct  my 
watch.  I  hen  1  hailed  a  liritish  general 
in  uniform  who  had  arrived,  also  unim- 
peded, from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
we  had  just  stopped  to  comment  on  the 
unusual  attitude  of  populace  and  (Cos- 
sacks, when  there  was  a  sudden  rush  of 
people  around  the  cc)rner  from  the  (Cath- 
erine Canal  and  before  we  could  even 
reach  the  doubtful  protection  of  a  door- 
way a  company  of  mounted  police  charged 
around  the  corner  and  started  up  the 
Nevsky  on  the  sidewalk.  We  were 
obviously  harmless  onlookers,  fur-clad 
bourgeois,  but  the  police  plunged  through 
at  a  hard  trot,  bare  sabres  flashing  in  the 
cold  sunshine.  The  British  general  and 
I  were  knocked  down  together  and  es- 
caped trampling  only  because  the  police 
were  splendidly  mounted,  and  a  well- 
bred  horse  will  not  step  on  a  man  if  he 
can  help  it. 

This  was  a  display  of  that  well-known 
stupid  physical  force  which  used  to  be 
the  basis  of  strength  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. Its  ruthlessness,  its  carelessness  of 
life,  however  innocent,  terrorized,  and, 
we  used  to  think,  won  respect.  We 
know  better  now,  especially  those  of  us 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  saw  how  the  police  pro- 
voked a  quarrel  they  could  not  handle. 

I  watched  the  growth  of  the  revolt 
with  wonder.  Knowing  something  of  the 
dissatisfaction  in  the  country,  I  marveled 
at  the  stupidity  of  the  Government  in 
permitting  the  police  to  handle  its  in- 
ception as  they  did.  Any  hundred  New 
York  or  London  policemen,  or  any 
hundred  Petrograd  policemen,  could  have 
prevented  the  demonstrations  by  the 
simple  process  of  closing  the  streets. 
But  they  let  people  crowd  in  from  the 
side  streets  to  see  what  was  going  on  even 
when  the  crowds  were  beginning  to  be 
dangerously  large,  and.  having  permitted 
them  to  come,  charged  among  them  at 
random  as  if  expressly  making  them 
angr\'. 

1  look  back  now  at  the  time  before  the 
Revolution.     The    life    of    Petrograd    is 


mucii  as  it  was  to  outward  appearances 
except  that  the  new  republican  soldiers 
are  now  policing  the  streets,  f>ccasional 
citizens  are  wearing  brassarts  showing 
they  are  deputies  of  some  sort  or  members 
of  law-and-order  committees,  and  there 
is  a  certain  joyous  freedom  in  the  walk  of 
every  one.  I  lere,  in  one  corner  of  this 
vast  empire,  a  revr>lt  lacking  all  sign  of 
terrorism,  growing  out  of  nothing  into  a 
sudden  burst  of  indignation,  knocked  over 
the  most  absolute  of  autocracies.  Just 
to  look,  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  true.  As  a 
Socialist  said  to  me  to-day:  "The  empire 
was  rotten  ready.  One  kick  of  a  sol- 
dier's boot,  and  the  throne  with  all  its 
panoplies  disappeared,  leaving  nothing 
but  dust." 

I  asked  President  Rodzianko  of  the 
Duma  the  other  day: 

"From  what  date  was  the  revolution 
inevitable-^" 

I  expected  him  to  name  one  of  the  days 
immediately  before  the  revolt,  but  he 
replied : 

"When  the  fOuma  was  dissolved  in 
December  without  being  granted  a  re- 
sponsible ministry."    . 

"  How  late  might  the  Emperor  have 
saved  his  throne?" 

"New  Year's.  If  he  had  granted  a 
responsible  ministry  then,  it  would  not 
have  been  too  late." 

The  Government  was  either  blind  or 
too  arrogant  to  take  precautions.  It  had 
fears  of  an  uprising  at  the  reconvening  of 
the  Duma  and  brought  13.000  Cossacks 
to  Petrograd  to  put  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  but  it  permitted  a  shortage 
of  flour  which  had  been  noticeable  for 
several  weeks  to  become  reall\'  serious 
just  at  this  moment.  There  were  large 
districts  of  working  people  practically 
without  bread  from  the  time  the  Duma 
reconvened  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
revolution. 

In  the  palace  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  the 
seriousness  oi  the  situation  was  not  ig- 
nored, but  the  preventive  measures 
were  lamentable.  The  Emperor,  also, 
went  to  the  front.  If  he  had  been  a  big 
enough  man  to  be  an  emperor  he  would 
certainly    never    have    done    so.     That 
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left  the  neurasthenic  Empress  and  the 
crafty,  small-minded  Protopopoff  to  han- 
dle a  problem  that  needed  a  real  man  as 
great  as  Emperor  Peter  or  Alexander  III. 

When  the  Duma  reconvened  without 
disorders  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Government  would  be  fo<jlish  enough 
to  let  the  flour  situation  get  worse.  1 
was  so  used  by  this  time  to  see  the 
Duma  keep  a  calm  front  in  the  face  of 
imperial  rebuffs  that  1  thought  Russia 
w^s  going  to  continue  to  muddle  on  to 
the  end  of  the  war  and,  though  1  thought 
1  was  rather  well-posted,  1  confess  I  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Russia  to  return 
to  the  western  front,  where  the  spring 
campaign  was  about  to  begin  with  vigor. 
As  late  as  the  Wednesday  before  the 
revolution  I  was  preparing  to  leave. 
1  hat  day  1  learned  that  several  small 
strikes  which  had  occurred  in  scattered 
factories  could  not  be  settled  and  that 
several  other  factories  were  forced  to 
close  because  workmen,  having  no  bread, 
refused  to  report.  Still  1  remember  1  was 
not  too  preoccupied  by  these  reports  todis- 
cuss  the  possibility  of  a  German  offensive 
against  Italy  with  our  military  attache. 
Lieutenant  Francis  B.  Riggs,as  westrolled 
down  the  Nevsky  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  We  had  reached  the  Fon- 
tanka  Canal  when  we  passed  three  Cos- 
sacks riding  abreast  at  a  walk  up  the 
street.  They  were  the  first  Cossacks  to 
make  a  public  appearance,  and  they 
brout^ht  to  the  mind  of  every  Petrograd 
citi/en  the  recollection  of  the  barbarities 
of  the  revolution  of  1005.  Their  appear- 
ance was  a  challen»^o  to  the  people  of 
Petrograd.  They  seemed  to  say,  "  ^  es. 
v/c  are  here."  If  an\'  one  had  said  to  me 
that  afternoon,  "These  Cossacks  are 
going  to  start  a  revolution  which  will  set 
Russia  free  within  a  week,"  1  should  have 
regarded  him  as  a  lunatic  with  an  original 
twist. 

The  life  of  Petrograd  was  still  normal 
as  late  as  Thursday  morning  February 
2^d,  Russian  style  (March  8th).  The 
bread  lines  were  verv  long,  but  Russians 
are  patient  and  would  have  submitted 
to  standing  four  or  five  hours  in  the  cold 
it   in  the  end  the\'  had  alN\'a\'S  been  re- 


warded, but  shops  were  being  closed  with 
long  lines  still  before  them,  and  the  dis- 
appointed were  turning  away  with  bitter 
remarks. 

The  open  ground  before  Kasan  Cathe- 
dral is  the  historic  spot  for  protests  and, 
true  to  tradition,  the  first  demonstration 
against  the  bread  shortage  began  there 
Thursday  morning  toward  norjn.  There 
were  not  more  than  a  dozen  men  speaking 
to  groups  of  passing  citizens.  Each  gath- 
ered a  constantly  changing  audience,  like 
an  orator  in  Union  Square,  New  York. 
But  the  Nevsky  is  always  a  busy  street 
and  it  does  not  take  much  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  crowd.  Examining  that 
crowd,  I  could  see  it  had  not  more  than  a 
hundred  or  two  intent  listeners.  A  com- 
pany of  Cossacks  appeared  to  disburse  it, 
but  they  confined  themselves  to  riding  up 
and  down  the  curbs  keeping  the  people  on 
the  sidewalks.  The  wide  street  was,  as 
usual,  full  of  passing  sleighs  and  automo- 
biles. Even  then,  at  the  beginning,  it 
must  have  occurred  to  the  military  com- 
mander, General  Khabaloff,  that  the  Cos- 
sacks were  taking  it  eas\',  or  perhaps  the 
police  acted  on  their  own  initiative;  at 
any  rate  the  scene  did  not  become  ex- 
citing until  mounted  police  arrived,  riding 
on  the  sidewalk  and  scattering  the  curi- 
ous onl(K)kers  pell-mell.  By  one  o'clock 
the  Nevsky  was  calm  again,  and  the 
street  cars,  which  had  been  blocked 
for  an  hour,  started  once  more. 

That  afternoon  1  went  to  the  Duma, 
where  the  mismanagement  of  the  food 
situation  throughout  Russia  was  being 
discussed.  1  had  a  glass  of  tea  with  a 
member  of  the  liberal  Cadet  Partw  and 
he  seemed  more  concerned  with  the  vic- 
tualing of  the  count r\'  than  with  the  par- 
ticular situation  in  Petrograd.  Toward 
evening  1  drove  back  along  the  Nevsky 
and  m\'  'ishvoshik  was  bliKked  for  a  few 
minutes  while  a  wave  of  working  people, 
in  unusual  numbers  for  that  part  of  town, 
passed.  The\'  were  being  urged  on  by 
Cossacks,  but  they  were  mostly  smiling, 
women  were  hanging  to  their  husbands' 
arms,  and  the\"  were  decidedl\'  unhurrieil. 
It  was  not  a  crowd  that  could  be  in  any 
sense  called  a  nob.  imd  was  perfectly  or- 
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derly,  but  it  did  not  go  fast  enough  to  assurance   that    the   Ciovernmenl    would 

suit  the  poHce  and  a  dozen  of  them  came  somehow    (jvernight    provide    all    bakers 

trotting  up.      Their  appearance  wiped  the  with  sufficient  Ikjur.      I  hat  was  the  one 

smile  away,  and  wluii  they  began  really  obvious  thing  to  do. 

roughing  I  heard  the  first  murmurings  of  During  the  aftern^>on  I  made  a  long 
the  snarl  which  only  an  infuriated  mob  tour  through  the  W'iborg  factory  district, 
can  produce.  I  wondered  what  the  police  which  was  thickly  policed  by  infantry- 
were  up  to.  Ihey  were  obviously  i)ro-  men.  Occasional  street  cars  were  still 
yoking  trouble.  I  felt  then  we  might  be  running,  but  otherwise  the  district  was 
in  for  serious  difficulties — and  the  atti-  ominously  silent.  The  bread-lines  were 
tude  of  the  police  gave  me  the  fear.  very  long  here,  and  on  the  corners  were 

groups  of  workmen.      Their  silent  grav- 

ROUCiHING    TMFL    BRHAD    LINE  Z        \         ]  u    •  «.u-  * 

ity   struck    me   as    bemg   something   to 

Friday  morning  only  a  few  street  cars  reckon  w^th.     Still  the  lack  of  real  trouble 

were    running,    but    the   city    was    quiet  on  the  Nevsky  as  I  came  back  in  a  meas- 

enough  until  after  ten  in  the  morning,  ure  reassured  me. 

Then  the  agitators,  their  small  following,  Saturday  morning  the  crowd  (ju   the 

and  the  onlookers,  sure  now  of  having  a  Nevsky  gathered  at  the  early  Petrograd 

spectacle,   began    gathering  in   consider-  hour  of  ten,  but  they  seemed  to  be  there 

able  numbers.     1  was  still  expecting  the  to   encourage   the    Ojssacks.     \\  herever 

rough  work  to  commence  wqth  the  Cos-  the   Cossacks  passed,  individuals  called 

sacks,  but  after  watching  them  from  the  out  to  them  cheerfull\'  and,  even  though 

colonnades  of  the  cathedral   for  half  an  the>'  crowded  in  so  close  to  the  trotting 

hour  I  walked  out  through  the  crowd  and,  horsemen  as  to  be  (Kcasionall\'  knocked 

shifted  but  slightly  out  of  my  route  by  about,  they  took  it  good-humoredl\'  and 

the  sway  of  the  crowd  as  Cossacks  trotted  w^ent  on  cheering.     I  went  away  for  an 

up  and  down  the  street,  crossed  the  thick  hour  or  so  and  when  I  returned  the  fra- 

of  it.     Green  student  caps  were  conspicu-  ternizing  of  the  crowd  and  the  Cossacks 

ous,  and  one  of  the  students  told  me  the  was  increasingly  evident.     B\'  this  time 

universities  had  gone  on  strike  in  sym-  all   sorts   of  ordinary   citizens,   catching 

pathy    with    the    bread    demonstration,  the  sense  of  events,  were  joining  in  the 

As   a   company  of   Cossacks  swung  by,  general  acclamation.     1  was  just  begin- 

lances  in  rest,  rifles  slung  on  their  should-  ning  to  get  a  glimmering  of  the  meaning 

ers,  I  scanned  their  faces  without  finding  of  all  this  when  I  was  bowled  over  b\-  the 

an>  -hing    ferocious     there.     Some    one  mounted   police   in   front   of  the  Singer 

waved  a  red  flag,  the  first  I  had  seen,  be-  Building, 
fore  them,  but  they  passed,  unnoticing. 

This  time  the  crowd  did  not  break  up 
but  began  to  bunch  here  and  there  as         The  more   timorous   average  citizens 

far  as  the  Fontanka  Canal.     All  after-  began  to  lose  interest,  but  the  workmen 

noon  the  Cossacks   kept   them   stirring,  and  students  who  were  in  the  Nevsky 

and  occasionally  the  police  gave  them  a  now  in  considerable  numbers,  and  arriving 

real  roughing.     F.ach  time  the  police  ap-  hour!)',    accepted    the    challenge   of    the 

peared,  I  heard  that  ^menacing  murmur,  police.     They  began  throwing  bottles,  the 

but  by  Friday  evening,  when  the  day's  police  charged  afresh,  and  b\'  the  early 

crowd  disappeared,  the  increase  in  dis-  part   of   Saturdax'   afternoon    there   was 

content  and  anger  had  not  developed  suf-  reallv  a  mob  on  the  Nevsky.     Liberally 

ficiently  in  twent)'-four  hours  to  be  really  mixed  through  the  whole,  though,  were 

dangerous.     1  felt  the  Government  still  the  ordinary  onlookers.   man\-   of  them 

had  plenty  of  time  to  remove  the  dis-  young  girls.     The  Nevsky  widens  for  a 

content,  and  an  announcement  pasted  up  space     before     the     Gasteni-dwor     (the 

conspicuously   everywhere   saying   there  Russian  adaptation  of  the   oriental    ba- 

would  be  no  lack  of  bread  seemed  like  an  zaar),  and  infantrymen  were  now  detailed 
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to  hold  the  people  back  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Meanwhile,  all  the  side 
streets  were  wide  open  and  the  appearance 
of  a  large,  angry  mob  was  kept  up  by 
constant  arrivals.  The  crowd  becoming 
unwieldly,  the  soldiers  fired  into  it  several 
times,  but  they  did  not  wound  many,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  extracting  man\' 
bullets  before  they  fired.  1  he  shooting 
only  augmented  the  crowd,  as  Russians 
do  not  frighten  very  easily,  and  though 
at  a  few  points  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
the  corner,  1  found  no  difficulty  in  going 
back  and  forth  all  afternoon  between 
Kasan  Cathedral  and  the  Nicola  Station 
— the  main  stretch  of  the  Nevsky. 
There  was  general  roughing  along  this 
mile  and  a  half  of  street  which  could  have 
been  stopped  at  any  time  in  fifteen  min- 
utes by  closing  the  streets.     Instead,  the 


police  charged  with  increasing  violence 
without  doing  anything  to  prevent  the 
people  coming  from  other  parts  of  town. 
The  idea  was  now  unescapable  that  the 
police  were  inviting  the  people  to  a 
quarrel. 

The  Cossacks  were  sometimes  riding 
prett\'  fast  themselves,  but  never  with 
the  violence  of  the  police,  and  the  cheer- 
ing was  continuous.  At  any  point  I  could 
tell  by  the  quality  of  the  howl  that  went 
up  from  the  mob  whether  it  was  being 
stirred  b\'  Cossacks  or  police.  .\t  the 
Nicola  Station  the  rioting  was  the  rough* 
est.  the  police  freely  using  their  sabres. 
The  crowd,  though  unarmed,  stood  its 
ground  and  howled  back,  and  when  pos- 
sible caught  an  isolated  mounted  police- 
man and  disarmed  him.  In  one  case  the 
n-.ob  had  alread\'  disarmed  and  was  un- 
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seatin^^  a  policeman,  and  other  sections 
of  the  mob  were  rushing.',  up  to  liave  a 
turn  at  manhandling^  him,  when  a  single 
(>)ssack,  with  nothinf^  in  his  hands,  forced 
his  way  through  and  rescued  the  police- 
man, amid  the  cheers  of  the  same  people 
who  were  harassing  him.  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  people  and  the  Cos- 
sacks were  on  the  same  side,  and  only 
the  unbelievably  stupid  old  Russian 
Government  could  have  ignored  it. 

AU)RH    OFl  ICIAL    MISMANAGEMENT 

At  nightfall  the  crowd  had  had  its  fill 
of  roughing,  but  Sunda\-  was  evidently 
to  be  the  real  day.  There  would  have 
been,  of  course,  nothing  on  the  Nevsky, 
if  properl)'  policed,  and  1  have  been  un- 
able to  understand  how  the  old  Govern- 
ment, unless  overconfident  of  its  auto- 
cratic power  and  disdainful  of  the  people, 
could  have  let  things  go  on.  But  though 
half  the  regiments  in  Petrogradwereonthe 
point  of  revolt  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  people  was  evident  even  to  a  foreigner, 
Sunday  was  mismanaged  like  the  days 
before.  It  was  even  worse.  The  pow- 
ers that  were  had,  as  early  as  Friday,  been 
so  silly  as  to  send  armored  motor  cars 
screeching  up  and  down  the  Nevsky.  Now 
they  began  installing  machine  guns  where 
they  could  play  on  the  crowd.  Up  to 
this  time  1  had  been  a  neutral,  if  disgusted, 
spectator,  but  now  1  hoped  the  police 
and  the  whole  imperial  regime  would  pay 
bitterly  for  their  insolence  and  stupidity. 
The  few  corpses  1  encountered  during  the 
day  on  the  Nevsky  could  not  even  add 
to  the  feeling.  They  were  the  mere 
casualties  of  a  movement  that  was  begin- 
ning to  attain  large  proportions. 

The  late  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Sunday  were  bloody.  The  Nevsky  was 
finally  closed  except  for  cross  traffic,  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  Sadovia  and  the 
Nevsky  b)'  the  national  library  there  was 
a*  machine  gun  going  steadily.  But  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  and  they  were 
firing  blanks.  The  soldiers  everywhere 
seemed  to  be  firing  blanks,  but  there 
was  carnage  enough.  The  way  the 
crowds  persisted  showed  their  capacity 
for  revolution.     The  talk  was  for  the  first 


time  seriously  rev(jlutionary,  and  the  red 
flags  remained  flying  b>  the  hour. 
I  hat  evening  the  air  was  for  the  first 
time  electric  with  danger,  but  the  p^jssi- 
bilities  of  the  next  morning  were  not 
sufficiently  evident  to  prevent  me  from 
going  to  the  French  theatre.  There  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  other  people,  of  the 
same  mind,  including  many  officers,  to 
fill  half  the  seats. 

As  usual,  between  the  acts,  the  officers 
stofxJ  up,  facing  the  imperial  bfjx,  which 
neither  the  Tjnpenjr  n(^r  an\'  one  else 
ever  occupied.  This  act  of  empty  hom- 
age, which  always  grated  on  m\'  demf>- 
cratic  nerves  in  a  Russian  theatre,  was 
being  performed  bv  these  officers^ 
though  they  did  not  even  seem  to  sus- 
pect it — for  the  last  time. 

THE    REVOLT    UNDER   WAY 

On  my  way  home  at  midnight  1  picked 
up  from  wayfarers  rumors  of  soldiers 
attacking  the  police,  soldiers  fighting 
among  themselves  and  rioting  in  barracks. 
But  outwardly  there  was  calm  until  three 
in  the  morning,  when  I  heard  in  my  room 
on  the  Moika  Canal  side  of  the  Hotel  de 
France  some  very  livel>"  rifie  fire  from  the 
direction  of  the  Catherine  Canal.  This 
sounded  more  like  the  real  thing  than  any- 
thing so  far,  so  1  dressed  and  tried  to  get 
near  enough  to  learn  what  was  going  on. 
But  for  the  first  time  the  streets  were 
really  closed.  The  firing  kept  up  stead- 
ily until  four.  Farther  on  in  the  great 
barracks  along  the  Neva  be\ond  the 
Litenie  it  kept  up  until  the  revolting  sol- 
diers had  command. 

I  regret  not  having  seen  the  revolt 
getting  under  wa\'  in  that  quarter.  I 
regret  missing  the  small  incidents,  the 
moments  when  the  revolt  hung  in  the 
balance,  when  it  was  the  question  of 
whether  a  certain  company  would  join, 
for  when  I  reached  there  it  was  still  in 
its  inception  and  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  it  was  to  watch  it  spread  like 
a  prairie  fire. 

Still  not  realizing,  like  most  people 
in  Petrograd,  that  we  were  within  a  few 
hours  of  a  sweeping  revolt,  I  wasted  some 
precious   hours   that   morning  trying  to 
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learn  what  could  be  done  with  the  censor. 
But  toward  noon  I  heard  the  Duma  had 
been  dissolved,  and,  as  there  had  not 
been  since  Sunday  any  street  cars,  'ish- 
voshiks,  or  other  means  of  conveyance,  I 
started  out  afoot  with  Roger  Lewis  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  walk  the  three  miles 
to  the  Duma. 

The  hush  of  impending  events  hung 
over  the  entire  city.  1  remember  noth- 
ing like  that  silence  since  the  day  the 
(icrmans  entered  L.ouvain.  On  every 
street  were  the  bread  lines  longer  than 
ever.  All  along  the  (Catherine  Canal,  the 
snow  was  pounded  by  many  feet  and 
spotted  with  blood.  But  there  were  no 
soldiers  and  few  police.  We  hurried 
along  the  Nevsky,  gathering  rumors  of 
the  light  that  was  actually  going  on  down 
by  the  arsenal  on  the  Litenie.  But 
many  shops  were  open  and  there  was  a 
semblance  of  business.  All  was  so  quiet 
we  could  not  make  out  the  meaning  of  a 
company  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square  commanding  the  four  points  at 
the  junction  of  the  Litenie  and  Nevsky, 
ordinarily  one  of  the  busiest  corners  in 
the  world. 

But  as  soon  as  we  turned  down  the 
Litenie  we  could  hear  shots  farther  down, 
and  the  pedestrians  were  mostly  knotted 
in  doorways.  Scattered  cavalry  com- 
mands were  arriving  from  the  side  streets, 
and  the  Litenie  began  looking  a  little  too 
hot.  So  we  chose  a  parallel  street  for 
several  blocks  until  we  were  within  three 
blocks  of  the  Neva,  where  we  had  to 
cross  the  Litenie  in  front  of  a  company 
drawn  up  across  the  street  ready  to  lire 
toward  the  arsenal,  where  there  was  spor- 
adic rifle  (ire.  Here  there  were  bigger 
knots  of  curious  citizens  projecting  them- 
selves farther  and  farther  toward  the 
middle  of  the  street,  hoping  for  a  better 
view,  until  a  nearer  shot  frightened  them 
closer  to  the  walls.  The  barricade  on 
the  Litenie  by  the  arsenal,  the  one  barri- 
cade the  revolution  produced,  was  just 
beginning  to  be  built  two  hundred  feet 
away  as  Lewis  and  1  reached  the  shelter 
of  the  P\Hirshtatzkaya,  on  the  same 
street  as  the  American  EmbassN'.  By 
crossiuii  the  Litenie  we  had  entered  the 


zone  of  the  revolutionists.  We  did  not 
realize  this,  however,  and  were  puzzled  by 
the  sight  of  a  soldier  carrying  simply  a 
bayonet,  and  another  with  a  bare  ofticer's 
sword.  A  fourteen-\'tar-old  boy  strxxi 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  with  a  rifle  in 
his  hand,  trifling  with  it.  It  explrxled 
in  his  hand,  and  when  he  saw  the  ruin 
of  the  breech  block  he  unfixed  the  ba\- 
onet,  threw  down  the  gun,  and  ran 
around  the  corner.  A  student  came  up 
the  street  examining  the  mechanism  of  a 
revolver.  There  seemed  to  be  rifle-fire 
in  every  direction,  even  in  the  same  street, 
but  haphazard. 

"an    FiASY    TI.VIE    TO    BE    KILLED" 

If  we  had  not  been  living  in  a  troubled 
atmosphere  these  small  indications  would 
have  impressed  us  deeplv ,  but  neither  of 
us  gathered  immediately  the  significance 
of  events.  Before  we  reached  the  next 
corner  we  passed  tnx>ps  who  evidently 
did  not  know  yet  whether  or  not  they 
were  still  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 
An  automobile  appeared  full  of  soldiers, 
an  officer  standing  on  the  seat.  He 
waved  toward  him  all  the  soldiers  in 
sight  and  began  harranguing  them. 
There  was  no  red  flag  in  sight,  and,  until 
we  caught  his  words,  we  thought  he  was 
urging  them  to  remain  lo\al.  He  was 
really  recruiting  for  the  revolution. 

As  we  kept  on  toward  the  Duma  we 
encountered  other  automobiles,  many  of 
them,  and  motor  trucks,  literall)-  bristling 
with  guns  and  sabres.  Half  the  m.en 
were  civilians  and  the  number  of  young 
boys  with  revolvers  who  looked  me  over 
made  me  feel  it  was  a  ver\'  easy  time  in 
which  to  be  killed.  I  was  wearing  an 
Lnglish  trench  coat  and  a  fur  cap,  so 
to  prevent  an\  mistake  of  identity  I 
stopped  and  presented  a  full  view  to  each 
passing  motor.  Still  1  knew  my  C(3n- 
tinued  existence  depended  on  the  sanity 
of  any  one  of  thirt\-  or  forty  very  excited 
men  and  boys  on  each  truck,  and  when  I 
reached  the  protection  of  the  enormous 
crowd  that  was  storming  the  entrance 
to  the  Duma  I  felt  more  comfortable. 

riie  Duma  had  just  been  dismissed 
b\-  imperial  decree,  an   ironical  circum- 
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stance  in  view  of  ihi-  thousands  of  sol- 
diers and  civilians  massed  befr)re  its 
d(X)rs  under  the  red  lla;'.  1  heir  leaders 
were  within,  askin^^  the  Duma  to  form  u. 
provisional  f^overnment.  The  Duma  was 
not  yet  convinced,  and  the  mental  con- 
fusion within  was  more  bewildering  than 
the  revc)lution  without.  I  his  was  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Duma  held  off 
for  hours.  Iwen  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Preobrazhenski  regiment,  which 
began  its  career  with  Peter  the  Great,  had 
turned  revolutionary,  the  Duma  insisted 
on  waiting.  But  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  every  police  station,  every 
court,  was  on  fire  and  the  revolutionists 
completely  controlled  the  city,  President 
f^odzianko  decided  that  the  Duma  must 
take  command. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  AND  THE  REVOLUTION 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  a  revolution 
grow,  and  even  at  this  time,  early  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  revolutionists  con- 
trolled only  a  corner  of  Petrograd.  They 
were  working  up  excitement,  and,  as 
often  before  in  the  war,  the  motor  trucks 
pla:yed  an  important  part.  The)^  thun- 
dered back  and  forth  through  doubtful 
streets,  students,  soldiers,  and  workmen 
standing  tight  and  bristling  with  bayonets 
like  porcupines.  They  carried  conviction 
of  force,  and,  as  each  foray  met  with  less 
resistance,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  dashing  boldly  everywhere.  That 
accounts  for  the  rapid  control  of  the  city. 
It  could  not  have  been  done  afoot. 

All  day,  from  the  time  the  arsenal  fell 
into  their  hands,  the  revolutionists  felt 
their  strength  growing,  and  from  noon  on 
no  attack  was  led  against  them.  At  first 
the  soldiers  simply  gave  up  their  guns  and 
mixed  in  the  crowd,  but  they  grew  bolder, 
too,  when  they  saw  the  workmen  form- 
ing into  regiments  and  marching  up  the 
Fourshtatzkaya,  still  fumbling  with  the 
triggers  of  their  rifles  to  see  how  they 
worked  before  they  met  the  enemy  at  the 
next  corner.  The  coolness  of  these 
revolutionists,  their  willingness  to  die 
for  their  cause,  won  the  respect  of  a  small 
group  of  us  who  were  standing  before  the 
American     Embassy.     The    group    was 


composed  chiefly  of  I"mbass\'  attaches 
who  wanted  to  go  over  to  the  old  Austrian 
JTiibassy,  used  by  us  as  the  headquarters 
for  the  relief  of  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners  in  Russia;  but  though  it  wasonly 
a  five  Fiiinutes'  walk,  the  hottest  corner  in 
the  revolution  lay  between. 

When  we  left  the  Embassy,  Captain 
.Mc(>ulle>',  the  American  Naval  Attache, 
said  he  knew  a  wa>'  to  get  out  of  the  rev- 
olutionary quarter  with(jut  passing  a  line 
of  fire.  So  he  edged  us  off  toward  the 
distant  Nevsky  along  several  blocxl- 
blotched  streets  in  which  there  were  cKca- 
sional  groups  of  soldiers  who  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.  Then,  as  the 
Bycenie,  beyond,  suddenly  filled  with 
revolutionists  coming  from  some  other 
quarter,  we  turned  to  cross  the  Litenie. 
Twenty  minutes  earlier  Captain  McCulley 
had  passed  there  and  the  Government 
troops  controlled  for  another  quarter 
mile.  Now  we  passed  a  machine-gun 
company  commanding  the  street,  which 
dared  not  fire  because  there  was  a  line  of 
soldiers  between  it  and  a  vast  crowd  pour- 
ing through  the  street  toward  us.  The 
crowd  had  alread\'  overwhelmed  and 
made  revolutionists  out  of  hundreds  of 
soldiers,  and  the  situation  for  a  moment 
was  dramatically  tense. 

THE    ARAIY    JOINS    THE    REVOLUTION 

Down  the  bisecting  Litenie  another 
crowd  was  advancing,  filling  the  wide 
street.  Before  it  there  was  also  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  and  it  did  not  know 
whether  to  face  the  Bycenie  or  the  river. 
Three  immense  mobs  were  overwhelming 
it,  though  it  knew  of  but  two.  Suddenly, 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  expected  a 
shower  of  bullets,  and  flattened  ourselves 
against  a  doorway,  the  company  grounded 
arms  and  in  three  seconds  was  in  the 
arms  of  the  revolution. 

As  we  retreated  to  the  Nevskx"  ahead 
of  the  victorious  crowd  we  could  see 
compan\'  after  company  turn,  as  if  sud- 
denly deciding  not  to  shoot,  and  join. 

I  walked  rapidly  back  to  the  Morskaya 
and  down  to  the  cable  office,  which  I 
found  closed,  not  encountering  on  the 
whole  two  miles  a  single  soldier  or  police- 
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man  until  I  reached  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral,  and  their  ability  to  take  matters  rapidly 

where  a  regiment  of  marines  turned  up  in  hand. 

the  Morskaya  toward  the  Nevsky,  swing-  Monday  night  the  city  was  in  the  hands 

ing  along  behind  a  band.     Five   minutes  of    the    mob.     Anybody    could    have    a 

later  1  followed  them  up  the  Morskaya,  gun.     I^ublic  safety  lay  in  the  released 

but  before  1  reached    the   Gorokawaya,  spirits  of  the  Russian  workmen  who  saw 

half  the  distance,  I  could  hear  the  thunder  the  vision  of  liberty  before  them.     Tues- 

of  the  revolutionary  motor  trucks  and  day  was  the  most  dangerous  day,  as  the 

the    glad    howls    of    the    revolutionists,  crowd  was  beginning  to  feel  its  power, 

They  had  run  the  length  of  the  Nevsky,  and    the   amount   of  shfxjting   going  on 

and  the  city,  except  this  little  corner,  was  everywhere  must   have  been  out  of  all 

theirs.     The  shooting  began  at  once,  and  proportion  to  the  sniping  on  the  part  of 

for  the   next   three   hours  on    both   the  cornered   police.     But   the   searching  of 

Morskaya    and    the    Moika    there    was  apartments  for  arms  was  carried  on  with 

steady  firing.     This  was  still   going  on  some   semblance  of  order,   and   usually 

when,  at  nine  in  the  evening,   I   passed  there  was  a  student  in  command.     The 

around   the  edge   of   the   Cght,   crossed  individual  stories  of  officers  who  refused 

Winter   Palace  Square,   deserted   except  to  surrender  and  fought  to  the  end  in 

i'or  a  company  of  Cossacks  dimly  out-  their  apartments  are  endless,  but  these 

lined  against  the  Winter  Palace  across  the  individual  fights  were  lost  in  the  victori- 

square.     By  passing  under  the  arch  into  ous  sweep  of  the  day.     Tuesday  evening 

the  head  of  Morskaya  again  I  was  once  the  real  business  of  burning  police  stations 

more  with  the  revolutionists.  and  prisons  and  destroying  records  went 

1  have  since  asked  Mr.  MilukofT,  now  on  throughout  the  cit>',  but  the  actual 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  that  mo-  burnings,  while  picturesque,   lacked  the 

ment  a  member  of  the  Duma's  Committee  terrorism  one  might  expect.     Still  I  felt 

of  Safety,  how  much  of  an  organization  that   the   large  number  of  irresponsible 

there  was  behind  the  events  of  that  day.  civilians  carr\ing  arms   might  do  what 

"There  was  some  incipient  organiza-  they  pleased, 
tion  certainly,"  he  replied,  "though  The  same  idea  evidently  occurred  to 
even  now  I  could  not  be  more  definite,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  it  began  at 
But  for  the  most  part  it  was  spontaneous  once  disarming  the  irresponsible,  and 
growth.  The  Duma  was  not  revolution-  its  work  was  so  quick  and  effective  that 
ary,  and  we  held  off  until  it  became  neces-  there  were  very  few  civilians  not  registered 
sary  for  us  to  take  hold.  We  were  the  as  responsible  police  who  still  had  fire- 
only  government  left."  arms  on  Wednesday  morning. 

1  he  rapid  work  was  done  by  the  Social-  As  late  as  Wednesda\'  there  was  a  pos- 
ists,  who  quickly  formed  the  Council  of  sibility  of  troops  being  sent  against 
Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  and  for-  Petrograd,  but  all  the  regiments  for  miles 
mulated  the  programme  which  has  come  around  joined  the  revolution  before  they 
to  be  the  Russian  Declaration  of  Inde-  entered  the  citw  There  was  obviously 
pendence.  They  consented  to  support  no  one  who  wanted  to  uphold  the  old 
the  Duma  if  it  adopted  their  demo-  monarchy,  and  it  fell  without  even  dra- 
cratic  programme.  There  was  nothing  matic  incident  to  mark  its  end.  To  us 
else  for  the  Duma  to  do,  and  the  main  in  Petrograd  the  abdication  of  the  Em- 
issues  of  the  new  Ciovernmcnt  were  peror  had  just  one  significance.  It 
worked  out  before  fuesday  morning,  brought  the  army  over  at  a  stroke.  The 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  begin-  count rw  long  saturated  with  democratic 
ning  of  the  revolution.  Since  then  1  principles,  accepted  the  new  Government 
have  been  repeatedly  impressed  with  the  as  naturolK'  as  if  it  had  been  chosen  b\"  a 
organizing  ability  of  the  men  in  control,  national  vote. 


WHAT   MR.    HOOVER   SAID 
TO  MR.  LLOYD-GEORGE 

AND  GENERAL  Z— 'S  SI'ORY  OF  MIS  REASON  FOR  ORDEF^ 
INC.  THE  EXECUTION  OF  EDITH  CAVELL 

Other  Incidents  in  the  Fight  to  Feed    Yen  Million — The  Authentic  Story 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in   Belgium 

BY 

VERNON    KELLOGG 

(of  the  Commission) 

AS    BELGIUM    depends    on    im-  Belgium    has    sent    into    Belgium    (and 

/\        ports  for  half  her  food  supply,  North  France)  280  milhon  dollars'  worth 

/   \       including  three  fourths  of  her  of  food  and  clothing,  it  has  suppHed  only 

/       %     bread    grains,    it    is    obvious  30  million  dollars'  worth  of  this  food  and 

'^        ^  that  the  "relief  of  Belgium"  clothing  from  money  or  material  received 

meant  much  more  than  the  relief  of  her  as    donations    from    the   outside    world. 

poorest  people,  the  providing  by  charity  The  rest  of  the  great  sum  necessary  for 

of  food  for  her  indigent  and  out-of-work  this  complete  raviiaillement  of  the  v/hole 

people.     It   meant   as   well   the   making  land  has  come  from  loans  to  the  Belgian 

accessible   of   a    sufficient    food    supply,  Government    by    England    and    France, 

especially    of    breadstuflfs,    for    all    her  and    by    the    results    of    the    business 

people,    rich   and   poor  alike.     However  methods  of  the  Commission  in  connection 

much  money  Baron  this  or  Banker  that  with  exchange,  etc.     Yet  all  of  the  great 

might  have  and  be  willing  to   pay   for  sum  has  been  arranged  for  at  the  instiga- 

food,  if  there  was  no  food  to  buy,  barons  tion   and   largely   by  the  efforts  of  the 

and  bankers  and  everybody  else  would  Commission.     Thus  is  explained  the  first 

have  to  go  hungry,  or  if  there  was  some  paradox  stated  at  the  end  of  last  month's 

food  but  not  enough  to  go  around,  the  article. 

barons  and  bankers  would  get  it  and  the  The  other  paradoxical  statement,  to 
rest  of  the  people  would  starve.  There  the  effect  that  there  have  never  been 
was  necessary,  then,  not  only  a  benevo-  more  than  forty  American  Commission 
lence  (secours)  for  the  poor  and  workless,  workers  at  one  time  in  Belgium  and 
but  a  provisioning  or  revictualling  {ravi-  North  France,  who  obviously  could  not 
taiUement)  of  the  whole  country.  The  hand  out  personally  all  the  2J  million 
relief  of  Belgium  would  have  to  be,  and  tons  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  9}  mil- 
it  actually  has  been  from  the  beginning,  lion  individuals  of  the  occupied  terri- 
not  only  the  collection  and  distribution  tories,  but  that  nevertheless  the  distri- 
of  charity,  but  the  obtaining,  importing,  bution  of  the  supplies  has  been  a  function 
and  making  accessible  of  such  a  supply  of  the  Commission  no  less  real  than  the 
of  staple  foods,  above  all  breadstuffs,  obtaining  of  the  supplies  to  distribute, 
as,  added  to  the  limited  native  food  is  also  easil>'  explained, 
produced,  would  keep  alive  the  whole  The  explanation  lies  in  the  nature  of 
population.  the  organization  for  the  interior  distri- 
It  is  in  this  extraordinary  necessity  bution.  The  basis  of  this  organization 
that  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  is  the  existence  in  each  of  the  nearl>'  4,000 
although  the  Commission  for   Relief  in  communes  of  Belgium  and  2,000  of  oc- 
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Upon  the  faith  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  associates  of  the  maintenance  of  a  broad  and  humane  but  strict  neutrality  in  the  distribution  of 
supplies  has  depended  the  existence  of  the  10  million  hungry  and  largely  destitute  civilians  of  Belgium  and 
North  France 


cupied  France  of  a  local  committee 
headed  by  the  burgomaster  or  maire. 
These  committees  control  the  communal 
"warehouses"  and  issue  from  them  the 
food  on  ration  both  to  those  who  can  pay 
and  to  those  who  have  been  given  ration 
cards  paid  for  from  the  benevolent  fund. 
Over  these  communal  committees  are 
imposed  regional  committees — a  region 
is  a  larger  or  smaller  group  of  communes 
established  for  convenience — who  have 
charge  of  regional  warehouses  from  which 
the  communal  warehouses  are  supplieil. 
Over  the^e  again  are  the  provincial  and 


district  committees,  one  for  each  of  the 
nine  Belgian  provinces,  and  a  special 
one  for  Brussels  and  its  immediate  en- 
virons— Greater  Brussels — and  one  for 
each  of  the  six  districts  into  which  the 
occupied  French  territor\-  is  arbitrarily 
divided  for  ravitcuUement  purposes.  These 
committees  have  charge  of  the  provin- 
cial and  district  warehouses  and  mills 
which  are  the  major  centres  of  dis- 
tribution. Finallw  over  these  again  are 
the  Belgian  National  Committee  {Comite 
National  Bflge  de  Secours  ct  d\Alimen- 
iaiion)     and    the    chief     French    Corn- 
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MR.    BRAND   WHITLOCK 

For  more  than  two  years  after  the  Belgian  Government  was  forced  to  leave  Brussels  at  the  time  of  the 
German  invasion,  Mr.  Whitlock,  the  American  Minister,  pluckily  remained  to  help  in  the  benevolent  work 
of  relieving  the  distressed  Belgians 


mittee  {Comite  d' Alimentation  du  Nord 
de  la  France). 

Associated  with  this  series  of  com- 
munal, regional,  provincial,  district,  and 
national  committees  are  hundreds  of 
special  committees  supervising  various 
special  lines  of  benevolent  activity  and 
more  or  less  closely  affiliated  with  the 
offkial  series  and  controlled  by  it. 

The  American  Commission  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  these,  but  has  representa- 
tions on  the  national  and  provincial 
committees  and  many  of  the  special 
committees^    and   hands   over   to   these 


under  proper  control  and  continuous 
supervision  the  foodstuffs  imported.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  40  thousand  Belgians  and 
10  thousand  French  men  and  women 
provide  that  host  of  hands  necessary 
for  the  detailed  distribution  of  supplies. 
Under  other  circumstances  the  food- 
stuffs and  clothing  might  well  have 
been  simply  turned  over  to  the  Belgian 
and  French  relief  organization  for  it 
to  do  with  them  as  it  saw  best.  But 
the  circumstances  were  not  other;  they 
were  precisely  such  as  rendered  impossible 
this  easy  escape  b>'  the  American  Com- 
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MR.    HUGH    GIBSON 

First  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in  Brussels,  who  was  associated  from  the  beginning  in  the 
Commission's  activities,  and  who  cooperated  in  all  the  diplomatic  interchanges  in  behalf  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  between  the  unofficial  .'Xmericans  and  the  foreign  oftlces  at  London  and  Berlin 


mission  from  the  responsibihtv  of  seeing 
the  food  and  clothing  down  to  the  very 
mouths  and  backs  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  intended. 

The  two  chief  guarantees  given  the 
Allied  governments  by  the  Commission. 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Commission  had 
permission  to  import  the  great  quantities 
of  supplies  into  the  occupied  territories. 
were  that  none  of  the  food  and  clothing 
so  imported  should  get  to  the  Cjermans. 
and  that  all  of  it  would  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  according  to  their 
needs.     For  the  maintenance  o{  these  two 


conditions  the  Commission  has  always 
been  held  personall\-  and  immediatel\' 
responsible  b\  the  .Allied  governments. 
The  Americans  in  Belgium  were  neutral 
and  independent;  the  Belgians  were 
captives  in  Cerman  hands,  unable  to  give 
such  guarantees. 

The  Commission  had  given  the  same 
guarantees  also,  by  implication,  to  all 
of  the  millions  of  individuals  in  the 
United  States  and  England  and  Canada 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  else- 
where who  were  constantl\'  giving  money 
and  supplies  for  the  relief  of  Belizium. 
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MR.   EMILE   FRANCQUI 

Director  of  the  greatest  private  bank  of  Belgium  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  one  of  the  organizers 
(with  a  group  of  Americans)  of  a  Central  Committee  of  Assistance  and  Provisioning  to  aid  the  poor  of 
Brussels.  He  later  became,  and  has  remained,  the  active  head  of  the  great  Belgian  National  Committee 
of  Assistance 


It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Americans  in  Belgium  should  have  im- 
mediate oversight  and  all  the  control 
necessary  of  the  detailed  distribution, 
to  be  able  to  assure  the  Allied  govern- 
ments and  the  world  at  large  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  guarantees.  And  through 
all  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Americans  in  the  occupied 
territories,  this  immediate  oversight  and 
control  of  and  personal  participation  in 
the  work  of  fmal  distribution  has  been 
maintained.  The  hands  of  the  40  thous- 
and   Belgian   and    10   thousand    French 


committee  men  and  women  gave  out  the 
supplies  under  the  keen  eyes  of  the  forty 
Americans. 

The  detailed  methods  of  this  distri- 
bution are  a  long  story  in  themselves 
which  must  be  postponed  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  order  that  a  clearer  understand- 
ing may  be  gained  now  of  the  extraordin- 
ary diplomatic  conditions  under  which 
the  Commission  has  carried  on  its  work. 
The  international  relations  and  diplo- 
matic standing  of  the  Commission  have 
been  sources  of  amazement,  of  irritation, 
of   admiration,    of   congratulation,    in   a 
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THE  MARQUIS  DE   VILLALOBAR 

The  Spanish  Government  has  given  official  recognition  to  the  Commission  by  permitting  its  Minister 
in  Brussels,  the  Marquis  de  Villalobar,  and  its  Ambassador  in  London,  Senor  Don  Merry  del  V'al  y  Zulueta, 
to  act  as  honorary  chairmen  of  the  Commission 


word,  of  constant  attention,  in  the  chan- 
celleries of  Europe  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  experienced  diplomat, 
Baron  von  der  Lanckcn,  who.  in  his 
capacity  as  Chief  of  the  Political  Depart- 
ment, acted  as  a  sort  of  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  late  Governor- 
General  von  Hissing's  German  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium,  said  to  me  once:  "The 
Commission  has  accomplished  a  great 
thing  in  actually  feeding  the  Belgians, 
but  it  has  accomplished  a  greater  thing 
in  achieving  the  extraordinar\'  inter- 
national position  it  enjoys."     That  was, 


of  course,  the  point  of  view  of  the  diplo- 
mat. The  point  of  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  its  international  position  is 
simpl\'  incidental,  though  necessary,  to 
its  effectiveness  in  feeding  its  people. 
It  has  been  an  international  bridge  across 
which  messengers  and  messages  of  mercy 
might  pass  between  camps  that  were 
otherwise  wholly  isolated  by  bitterness 
and  distrust. 

What  is  this  international  position? 
How  has  it  come  about?  Why  is  it 
necessary? 

It   is,   of  course,   obvious   that   there 
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MR.    DAVID    LLOYD-GEORGE 

Consideration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  distressed  civilians 
in  Belgium  outweighed  the  grave  possibility  of  a  military  advantage  being  thus  obtained  by  the  German 
Army  when,  in  a  memorable  interview  with  Mr.  Hoover  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  gave  the 
official  consent  of  the  British  Government  to  the  continuance  of  relief  work  bv  the  Commission 


could  be  no  relief  of  Belgium  without  an 
agreement  between  the  belligerent  Powers 
or  rather  an  agreement  between  each 
side  and  the  relief  organization,  or  the 
neutral  ministers  acting  as  its  protecting 
patrons,  granting  certain  privileges  to 
the  relief  body.  As  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments controlled  the  oceans  and  main- 
tained a  blockade  of  the  Belgian,  now 
essentially  German,  coast,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  laisser-passers  for  the 
relief  ships  and  cargoes  on  the  water 
and  permission  for  the  ships  to  land 
their  cargoes  in  some  port  from  which 


they  could  readilx'  be  transported  into 
Belgium  and  North  France.  As  the 
Germans  also  b>'  means  of  their  submarine 
and  occasional  short-lived  raiders  kept 
alive  a  certain  danger  to  ocean  traffic,  a 
similar  guarantee  of  lack  of  molestation  of 
the  relief  ships  was  necessar\'  from  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  such  privilege 
could  be  granted  by  the  Allied  govern- 
ments if  it  were  not  made  certain  that  the 
foodstuffs  thus  imported  from  overseas 
and  from  England  and  France  themselves 
would  be  rigorousl)'  restricted  to  the  use 
of  the  civil  population  in  the  occupied 
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MR.    WALTER    H.    PAGE 


The  American  Ambassador  in  London,  through  whom  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  obtained  permission  to  operate  from  the  German  Government  by  way  of  \\  ashing- 
ton  and  Mr.  Gerard  in  Berlin 


territories.  The  guarantee  of  non- 
requisition  of  the  imported  supplies  had 
to  be  obtained  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  mihtar\'  authorities.  More 
than  that,  as  it  would  have  been  absurd 
for  the  Allied  governments  to  allow 
foods  regularly  to  be  sent  into  Belgium 
and  North  France  mereh'  to  replace 
similar  native  foods  as  regularl\'  taken 
out  by  the  Germans,  it  was  necessar>'  to 
obtain  guarantees  that  the  drain  on  the 
native  resources  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories would  not  proceed  farther,  at 
least,    than    that    permitted    support    of 


the  occup\ing  arm\'.  regularl\  recognized 
b\  international  rules  of  war.  It  will  be 
seen  later  that  the  Relief  Commission 
was  able  to  obtain  guarantees  much  bet- 
ter than  this. 

As  the  whole  of  the  Commission's 
imports  for  Belgium  and  North  France 
are  landed  at  Rotterdam  and  taken  in 
through  Holland,  it  was  necessar\  to 
get  Dutch  governmental  recognition  of 
the  work.  Much  more  was  got.  Hol- 
land gave  valuable  privileges  in  various 
wa\s.  and  has  consistentK'  rendered 
ollicial  support  to  the  relief  work  from 
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Ex-American  Minister  to  Holland,  through  whom  negotiations  were  conducted  with  the  Dutch 
Government  for  permission  to  purchase  food  supplies  in  Holland  and  to  facilitate  the  transport  through 
Holland  to  Belgium  of  foodstuffs  bought  in  England 


its  beginning.  It  has  permitted  its 
Minister  to  Belgium  (at  Le  Havre), 
Jongkeer  de  Weede,  to  act  as  one  of  the 
Commission's  honorary  chairmen,  while 
its  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Brussels,  Myn- 
heer Vollenhoven,  has  been  of  constant 
practical  assistance. 

Spain,  also,  has  given  its  official  recog- 
nition to  the  Commission  by  permitting 
its  Ambassador  in  London,  Senor  Don 
Merry  del  Val  y  Zulueta,  and  its  Minister 
in  Brussels,  the  Marquis  de  Villalobar, 
to  act  as  honorary  chairmen,  and  both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  also  been  con- 


cerned from  the  beginning  in  the  Com- 
mission's diplomatic  negotiations.  The 
Marquis  de  \'illalobar  has  indeed  pla\ed 
a  continuously  active  and  important 
part  in  Commission  affairs. 

From  the  Belgian  Government,  too, 
in  its  pathetic  isolation  on  French  soil 
and  in  the  tiny  corner  of  Belgium  left  to 
it,  had  to  be  obtained  otikial  recogni- 
tion, financial  aid,  and  the  granting  of 
what  can  only  be  called  a  monopoly 
of  relief  work  in  its  occupied  territory, 
in  order  that  the  Commission  might 
have  ever}-  advantage  in  the  collection 
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Ex-Ambassador  to  Germany,  who  handled  the  diplomatic  negotiations  in  behalf  of  the  Commission  at 

the   Imperial  Court   in    Berlin 


of  relief  funds  and  might  exercise  that 
rigorous  control  over  native  foods  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  its  guarantees 
to  the  Allied  governments. 

Finally,  as  the  American  ambassadors 
to  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris  and  the 
American  ministers  in  Brussels  and  The 
Hague  were  honorary  chairmen  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  members  of  its 
American  advisory  committee.  Messrs. 
Hemphill  (also  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mission), Bertron,  Coflm,  Cutting,  Gary, 
Stimson,  Straus,  Trumbull,  and  X'andor- 
lip,  were  personall\'  invited  b\'  President 
Wilson,    at    Mr.    Hoover's    request,    to 


serve  on  this  Committee,  and  as  Am- 
bassadors Page  and  Gerard  and  Minis- 
ters Whitlock  and  Van  Dyke  have  busied 
themselves  continuously  with  diplomatic 
negotiations  on  account  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  President  Wilson  has  taken 
a  hand  personall\-  and  most  effectively  in 
several  critical  periods  in  the  Commis- 
sion's history,  the  American  Government 
has  been  closely  associated  ofliciall\"  with 
the  Commission's  activities. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  has  had 
an  official  recogniticMi  since  its  inception 
from  all  the  governments,  both  belli- 
gerent and  neutral,  interested  in  its  work. 
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LORD    GREY 

Who,  as  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  took  care  of  the  endless  diplomatic  details  that 
arose  under  the  British  agreement  with  the  Commission  to  allow  it  to  carry  on  its  work  under  guarantees 
that  no  German  should  get  the  food  sent  to  the  Belgians 


This  recognition  has  been  much  more 
than  merely  formal  and  passive.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  and  various 
guarantees  given  it  by  the  belligerent 
governments,  there  has  been  an  active 
assistance  rendered  it  financially  in  the 
way  of  large  subventions  by  Belgium, 
England,  and  France,  free  use  of  har- 
bors, canals,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  by  Holland,  and  reduced 
freight  rates  and  remitted  canal  tolls 
and  customs  duties  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories by  Germany.  Extraordinary  con- 
cessions and  aid  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  the  Commission  members 


and  the  carriage  and  reduced  censor- 
ship of  the  Commission's  mails  have  been 
made  by  the  belligerents,  its  members 
have  crossed  the  Channel  in  convoyed 
English  dispatch  boats,  passed  through 
closed  frontiers,  scurried  about  in  swift 
motors  over  all  the  occupied  territor\'  in 
which  no  other  cars  but  German  military 
ones  ever  moved,  visited  villages  at 
the  front  under  shell  fire,  lived  at  the 
very  Great  Headquarters  of  all  the 
German  armies  of  the  West,  been  trusted 
on  their  honor  to  do  a  thousand  and  one 
things  and  be  in  a  thousand  and  one 
places  prohibited  to  all  other  civilians, 
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COL.    M1LL.\RD   HUNSIKER 

An  associate  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  original  organization  of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  from  which  the  word  "American"  was  later  dropped  because  of  the  international  character  of 
the  Commission 


and  have  hved  up  to  the  trust.  The)'  have 
suffered  from  the  mistakes  of  uninformed 
or  stupid  soldiers,  and  spent  nights  in  jail; 
they  have  taken  chances  under  bombing 
airmen,  and  been  falsely  but  dangerously 
accused  as  spies;  but  despite  obstacles 
and  delays  and  danger  they  have  carried 
the  little  triangular  red-lettered  white  C. 
R.  B.  flag  to  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
imprisoned  land  and  have  gulped  and 
passed  on  wet-eyed  as  the  people  b\'  the 
roads  uncovered  to  the  little  tlag,  with  all 
its  significance  of  material  and  spiritual 
encouragement.  Under  this  tlag  they 
have  been  protector  and  protected  at  once. 


The  outcome  of  the  man\-  and  various 
negotiations  of  the  Commission  with 
the  various  governments  have  been  deter- 
mined b\-  two  chief  considerations:  human- 
itarianism  and  international  politics.  The 
Commission  has  had  reall\-  but  one  con- 
sideration to  guide  it.  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Belgium  and  North  France, 
but  the  governments  have  had  alwa\s 
to  keep  in  mind  the  relation  which  the 
Commission's  activities  might  have  to 
the  international  situation.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  at  once  that  these  activities, 
whether  the  Commission  wished  it  or 
not,  and  however  technically  correct  its 
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MR.  DANNIE  HEINEMAN 

An  American  engineer,  a  resident  of  Brussels,  who,  in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  helped  the  members  of 
the  American  colony  of  Brussels  in  their  efforts  to  get  back  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Heineman  later 
turned  to  the  work  of  relieving  the  Belgians,  and  was  the  first  director  of  the  Commission  in  Brussels 


attitude  of  impartial  neutrality  may 
have  been,  have  exercised  a  real  and 
ponderable  influence,  not  only  on  inter- 
national politics,- but  even  directly  on 
the  actual  military  situation. 

The  possible  differing  points  of  view 
and  hence  governmental  attitudes  which 
can  be  assumed  regarding  the  Commis- 
sion's work  came  out  clearly  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Commission  in  a  series  of 
interviews  and  exchanges  of  correspond- 
ence between  representatives  of  the 
English  Government  and  Mr.  Hoover. 

On  January  21,  191 5,  Mr.  Hoover  had  a 
meeting  with    Mr.    Lloyd-George,   then 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Em- 
mott,  representing  the  Committee  on 
Trading  with  the  Enem\',  Lord  Eustace 
Percy,  representing  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  John  Si- 
mon. The  work  of  the  Commission  had 
already,  for  two  months  and  a  half,  been 
going  forward  actively  under  certain 
agreements  provisionally  made  with  the 
English  Government  and  certain  specific 
guarantees  officially  given  by  the  Ger- 
mans. It  had  been,  however,  all  this 
time  an  open  question  with  the  English 
Government  whether  the  relief  work  was 
not  a  real  military  disadvantage  for  the 
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MR.  MILLARD  K.  SHALER 

Another  American  engineer  who  was  in  Brussels  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion,  and  an  associate  with 
Mr.  Heineman  in  the  work  of  repatriating  resident  Americans  and  in  Belgian  relief  work 


Allies,  and  much  pressure  was  being 
brought  on  the  responsible  government 
heads  by  the  m.ilitary  authorities  to  cut 
off,  or  at  least  modify  and  curtail,  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

The  primary  occasion  of  the  meeting 
was  the  discussion  of  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  Commission,  but  the 
talk  soon  touched  the  fundamental  mat- 
ter of  the  continuance  of  relief  work  at 
all.  1  quote  directlx' from  Mr.  Hoover's 
memorandum  of  the  discussion,  made  im- 
mediately after  the  meeting: 

Mr.  Lloyd-Gcorge  stated  that  he  felt  that, 
indirect  as  the  matter  was,  it  was  certainly 


assisting  the  enem\-  and  that  this  assistance 
would  take  place  in  several  wa\s.  In  the 
first  instance,  we  were  giving  the  Belgians 
more  food  resources  with  which  to  stand 
requisitions  in  food  b\-  the  Germans;  we  were 
giving  them  more  resources  generall\-  with 
which  to  stand  monetar\'  levies  and  that, 
be\  ond  all  this,  in  relieving  the  Germans  from 
the  necessit\'  of  feeding  the  civil  population. 
we  were  directly  prolonging  the  w  ar.  which  was 
bound  to  be  one  of  wholl\  economic  charac- 
ter, and  that  economic  pressure  was  the 
principal  method  b\-  which  the  Allies  would 
Uitiniatel\-  win.  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Germans  would,  in  the  last  resort, 
provision  the  people  of  Belgium,  and  that 
our  action  was  akin  to  provisioning  the  civil 
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Director  in  America  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  Although  the  Commission  has  sent 
approximately  $280,000,000  worth  of  food  and  clothing  into  Belgium  and  North  France,  the  money  to 
buy  the  major  part  of  this  has  been  obtained  from  the  British  and  French  Governments  in  monthly  sub- 
ventions to  the  Belgi:.n  Government 


population  of  a  besieged  city,  and  thus  pro- 
longing the  resistance  of  the  garrison.  He 
was,  for  these  reasons,  wholly  opposed  to  our 
operations,  benevolent  and  humane  as  they 
were,  and  therefore  he  could  not  see  his  way 
to  grant  our  request. 

I  pointed  out,  first,  that  as  to  the  requisi- 
tioning of  food,  the  Germans  had  given  an 
undertaking  that  after  the  first  of  January 
no  such  requisitions  would  be  made,  and  I 
read  out  to  him  the  undertaking  which  had 
been  given  to  the  American  Minister  in  Ber- 
lin, and  informed  him  that  we  v/ere  satisfied, 
from  the  many  agents  which  we  had  in 
Belgium,   that   the   Germans   were   carrying 


this  out  with  the  utmost  scrupulousness.  I 
furthermore  informed  him  that  the  Germans 
had  impressed  none  of  our  actual  food.  .Also 
1  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the  feeding 
of  the  civil  population  increased  the  resources 
which  the>'  had  available  for  mone\'  levies. 
We  were  introducing  no  new  money  into 
Belgium,  but  were  simpl\'  giving  circulation 
to  the  money  already  existing,  and  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  Germans  taking  the 
money  which  we  collected  for  foodstuffs, 
because  that  mone\'  was.  in  effect,  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  .Minister. 

On   the   second   point,   as   to  whether   the 
Germans  would  ultimately  provision  the  civil 
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MR.    EDGAR    RICKARD 


Associated  with  the  Commission  from  the  beginning,  and  now  its  assistant  director  in  America. 
Approximately  !?3o,o(xi,o(ki  has  been  collected  in  private  charity  for  the  relief  of  Belgium  and  North 
France,  of  which  about  1 10,000,000  has  been  contributed  by  America 


population,  I  told  him  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  they  would  not  do  so,  that  when  we 
undertook  this  labor  we  undertook  it  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  our  first  move  was  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  this  population  would 
star\e  unless  America  intervened  and  con- 
verted the  hitherto  negative  qualits'  of  neu- 
tralilN'  into  one  of  positive  neutralilN ,  that,  as 
proof  that  the  Germans  would  not  provision 
the  civil  population,  I  thought  it  was  desirable 
that  he  should  understand  the  German  views 
on  this  question,  and  1  recited  to  him  the 
confirmation  bv  the  German  militar\'  of  the 
current  statement  made  in  German\'  that  there 
was  no  clause  in  the  Hague  (A)nvention  oblig- 
ing the  Germans  to  provision  the  civil  popu- 


lation of  Belgium,  but  that,  on  the  contrar\ . 
it  incidentalls'  provided  that  the  civil  popula- 
tion should  support  the  military. 

I  told  him.  further,  that  the  Germans  con- 
tended that  the  Belgians  were  a  people  of  great 
resources,  that  these  resources  would  become 
\aluable  at  once  on  a  partial  recoverv  of 
industr\ ,  that  this  recovers-  of  industrx'  could 
take  place  instantly  they  were  given  a  port 
through  which  theC  could  trade  with  the 
neutral  world,  that  in  taking  the  port  of 
Antwerp  and  opening  it  to  neutral  ships  they 
had  given  the  Belgian  civil  population  a 
means  of  provisioning  themselves,  but  that 
this  outlet  had  been  blocked  b\-  the  British 
Nav\ ,   and   the   British  must   therefore  bear 
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MR.    W.    A.    M.    GOODE 

Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  the  British  organization  which  has  collected 
approximately  $12,500,000  in  private  charity  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Belgian  sufferers 


the.  responsibility.  Further,  that  the  Belgian 
population,  by  continuing  its  hostility  and  its 
passive  resistance,  was  assisting  the  Allies 
by  compelling  the  Germans  to  operate  the 
public  services,  rendering  trade  useless  to 
them,  and  requiring  from  them  a  considerable 
army  of  occupation,  and  that,  as  the  Allies 
do  all  this,  they  must  take  the  responsibility 
of  these  people  starving.  Furthermore,  the 
Germans  contend  that,  while  they  have  ample 
food  supplies  to  carry  their  own  people  through 
the  struggle,  the\-  have  not  sufficient  to  carry 
on  their  backs  the  10,000,000  people  in  Bel- 
gium and  France  inside  their  lines,  and  that, 
as  they  are  struggling  for  national  existence, 
they  must  feed  their  own  people  and  attend 
tQ  their  military  exigencies  fir§t, 


I  pointed  out  that  I  did  not  offer  these 
arguments  as  my  own,  but  to  illustrate  the 
fixit>'  of  mind  by  which  the  German  people 
justified  their  action  in  refusing  to  feed  the 
Belgians,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  con- 
ceive for  one  moment  that,  with  this  mental 
attitude  of  conviction  on  their  part,  that 
they  are  right  and  the  Allies  wrong,  they 
would  be  likely  to  feed  the  Belgians.  I  pointed 
out  that  starvation  had  actually  occurred  in 
Belgium  before  we  had  begun  work,  that 
some,  although  perhaps  little,  riot  had  oc- 
curred, but  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fixity  of 
the  Germans  in  their  intentions.  I  further 
pointed  out  the  position  of  the  French  people 
in  the  Meuse  Valley,  who  had  not  had  our 
assistance,  and  were  already  dying  of  starva- 
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tion  although  under  German  occupation,  and 
I  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Germans 
would  never  feed  the  civil  population, 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  denounced  the  whole  of 
this  as  a  monstrous  attitude,  to  which  I  re- 
plied that,  be  that  as  it  might,  one  matter 
stood  out  in  my  mind,  and  that  was  that  the 
English  people  had  undertaken  this  war  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  exist- 
ence of  small  nations,  of  vindicating  the 
principle  of  guaranteed  neutrality  by  which 
small  nations  might  exist,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  guaranteeing  to  the  wcrld  the  continu- 
ance of  democracy  as  against  autocracy  in 
government,  and  that  it  would  be  an  empty 
victory  if  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  the 
world's  races  should  be  extinguished  in  the 
process,  and  ultimate  victory  should  be  marked 
by  an  empty  husk.  1  said  that  the  English 
people  were  great  enough  to  disregard  the 
doubtful  value  of  military  advantages  in 
favor  of  assurances  that  these  people  should 
survive,  and  I  felt  the  obligation  went  even 
farther  than  mere  acquiescence  in  our  work, 
and  extended  to  an  opportunity  to  the  English 
to  add  to  their  laurels  by  showing  magnan- 
imity toward  these  people,  a  magnanimity 
which  would  outlast  all  the  bitterness  of  this 
war. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  then  stated  to  his  col- 
leagues abruptly:  "1  am  convinced.  You 
have  my  permission.  I  would  be  obliged 
if  you  gentlemen  would  settle  the  details  of 
the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  it  out." 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said  that  I  would 
forgive  him  for  running  away,  but  that  he 
felt  the  world  would  yet  be  indebted  to  the 
American  people  for  the  most  magnanimous 
action  which  neutrality  had  yet  given  rise  to. 

Ever  since  that  momentous  interview, 
with  its  dramatic  and  gratifying  finish, 
the  British  Government — and  with  it 
the  French  Government — have  stood 
steadfastly  by  the  Gommission  and  its 
work.  This  interest  ultimately  led  to 
the  granting  of  a  subvention  of  §5,000,000 
a  month  from  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  passed  to  the  Commission 
through  the  Belgian  Government. 

Also,on  the  whole, the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  the  whole  British  Flmpire,  the 
people,  that  is,  as  distinguished  hom  the 
ofTicial  Government,  have  supported  the 
Commission.  For  this  British  support 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Sir  Edward  (now 
Lord)  Grev,  Sir  F^obert  Cecil,  and  Lord 


Eustace  Percy,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  are 
largely  responsible,  together  with  a 
great  benevolent  organization  called  the 
"National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium," organized  in  April,  191 5,  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  as  its  chairman, 
and  two  active  managers  in  the  persons 
of  Mr.  A.  Shirley  Benn,  M.  P.,  as  treas- 
urer, and  Mr.  W.  A.  M.  Goode,  as  secre- 
tary. This  committee  has  conducted  an 
impressive  campaign  of  propaganda  and 
solicitation  of  funds,  and  has  collected 
§12,500,000  of  money  as  gifts  with  which 
to  purchase  foodstuffs  and  clothing  for 
the  Belgian  destitute. 

But  there  has  always  been,  and  there 
exists  to-day  in  England,  a  strong  body 
of  antagonists  to  the  relief  work.  They 
represent  the  extreme  militaristic  view. 
The  reason  for  the  antagonism  comes 
entirely  from  a  convinced  belief  on  the 
part  of  those  holding  this  attitude  that 
the  relief  works  to  the  military  advan- 
tage of  the  Germans  by  relieving  them 
of  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  imprisoned 
people,  and  enables  them,  by  hook  or 
crook,  to  get  some  of  the  imported  food, 
and  to  take  openly  a  considerable  part 
of  the  native  Belgian  crops.  And  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Commissien 
has  asserted  and  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  the  Germans  get  but  an  almost 
inappreciable  fraction  of  the  imported 
food,  and  this  not  through  seizure  but 
through  Belgian  jraiideiirs,  and  have 
given  guarantees — not  wholly  lived  up 
to,  but  maintained  in  such  measure  as 
can  be  accepted  as  tolerable — to  refrain 
from  the  removal  from  Belgium,  or  the 
wholesale  use  b>'  the  arm\',  of  all  native 
food  products. 

But  if  there  is  a  part>'  in  England  that 
has  opposed  the  relief  work,  so  also  is 
there  one  in  Germanw  And  it  has  been, 
as  in  England,  the  Foreign  OtVice  in 
Germany,  together  with  the  authorities 
of  the  German  General  Government 
in  Belgium,  that  has  saved  the  work 
from  extinction.  Also,  as  in  England, 
the  arguments  of  this  party — similarly, 
the  extreme  militaristic  one — opposed 
to  the  relief  have  been  that  it  worked  a 
militarv  disadvantage  to  German\'.  Their 
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demand  has  been  that  rather  than  let  a 
single  (jerman  man,  woman,  or  child  he 
hun<^ry,  absolutely  all  the  native  food- 
sUiirs  of  the  occupied  territ(jries  should 
be  seized  for  (lerman  consumption,  and 
the  Ik'lgians  and  French  allowed  to 
starve — if  the  Allied  (iovernments  would 
not  break  their  blockade.  Germany 
was  to  advanta<^e  both  b>'  the  use  of  the 
l>elgian  food  and  by  using  the  imprisoned 
people  as  hostages  to  be  starved  to  force 
the  o[)ening  of  the  Allied  blockade  of 
Germany.  Keventlow  and  his  jingo  sup- 
porters have  constantly  cried  out :  "  Abol- 
ish Belgian  relief,  and  kick  the  Ameri- 
cans out." 

The  (Commission  has  had  to  fight  con- 
stantly against  being  kicked  out.  One 
of  the  incidents  of  this  struggle  for  ex- 
istence may  be  related  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. In  the  summer  of  \()\6  the 
(commission  began  a  hard  fight  for  two 
imperatively  needed  concessions  from 
the  German  authorities.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ever-increasing  ditficulties  of 
getting  ships  for  the  growing  needs,  in 
food  quantities,  of  the  people  imprisoned 
in  a  land  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted of  native  foods,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  effect  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  German  military 
command  whereby  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  1916  native  crop  of  North  France 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  popula- 
tion than  had  been  the  case  with  the  191  5 
crop.  In  the  second  place,  the  dearth 
of  protein-  and  fat-containing  food  was 
beginning  to  affect  seriously  the  vitality 
of  the  North  France  population,  the 
600,000  children  of  the  region  especially 
showing  the  effects  of  this  lack  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs,  the  native  supplies  of 
these  foods  being  mostly  seized  by  the 
German  army,  or  already  exhausted. 

THE   FIGHT  TO  IMPORT  DUTCH   FOODSTUFFS 

Through  the  English  Government, 
we  had  discovered  that  Holland  would 
let  us  purchase  considerable  quantities 
of  fresh  meat,  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese, 
if  we  could  arrange  to  get  permission 
from  the  Germans  for  these  foodstuft's 
to    be    imported    by    us    from    Holland 


through  Belgium  into  North  France, 
(iermany,  which  has  always  lo<^jked 
on  Holland  as  a  storehouse  of  fofxJ  which 
by  s(jme  turn  of  the  screw  could  be  forced, 
despite  England's  preventive  measures, 
into  her  (jwn  larders,  could  prevent  this 
expcjrt  to  North  France  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  cKjsing  the  Dutch-Belgian 
frontier  to  these  focxls.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  (Commission  has  always  had 
U)  have  the  agreement  of  the  (Germans 
for  the  import  across  this  fn^ntier  of 
every  ounce  of  foc>d  (jr  cither  supplies 
taken  into  the  occupied  territories. 

I  he  negotiations  for  these  .two  con- 
cessions had  already  been  pursuing  a 
slow  and  most  unsatisfactor\'  course, 
the  Berlin  Government  and  General 
Staff  blocking  us  at  every  step,  undoubt- 
edly because  of  the  pressure  from  the  ex- 
treme militaristic  and  anti-relief  party. 
This  party  was  making  strong  use  of  the 
discomfort  of  the  German  people  brought 
about  by  their  food  shortage,  and  was 
encouraging  the  people  to  demand  that 
no  food  that  might  b\'  an\'  circumstance 
be  possibly  available  to  them  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  people  of  Belgium 
and  North  France.  However,  the  Com- 
mission's demands  for  the  two  con- 
cessions had  some  measure  of  support 
from  certain  officers  of  the  (jreat  Head- 
quarters at  Charleville  and  from  General 
von  Bissing's  Government  at  Brussels. 
It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  had  been  negotiating  in 
London  with  the  Allied  Governments  in 
connection  with  their  demand  that  the 
Germans  should  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
native  crop  of  North  France  to  the  civil 
population,  and  I,  who  had  been  negoti- 
ating v/ith  the  General  Staff  at  the  Great 
Headquarters  and  Governor  von  Bissing's 
Government  at  Brussels,  should  go  to 
Berlin  and  take  up  the  matters  directly 
with  the  German  Cjovernment  and  high- 
est militar\'  command. 

We  first,  however,  met  at  The  Hague 
to  discuss  matters  with  the  Dutch  Gover- 
ment  and  with  the  British  Minister  to 
Holland,  Sir  Alan  Johnstone.  Here  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
agreement  between  England  and  Holland 
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adecting  Dutch  food  exports,  and  with 
the  condition  of  the  corresponding  agree- 
ment between  Germany  and  1  lolland. 
The  important  thing  in  these  agree- 
ments afifecting  our  attempt  to  get  Dutch 
foods  into  North  France  was  a  clause 
(introduced  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
negotiations  in  London)  recognizing  the 
principle  that,  if  the  Gommission  could 
arrange  to  get  permission  from  the  (Ger- 
mans for  these  imports,  the  quantities 
so  imported  should  be  in  diminution  of 
England's  share  of  the  exports.  It  was  a 
generous  concession,  and  gave  us  a  strong 
position.  Information  of  the  existence 
of  this  clause  had  already  been  given  the 
Germans  at  Great  Headquarters  and 
Brussels,  but  they  had  demanded  ocular 
proof  of  the  agreement.  Sir  Alan  there- 
fore gave  us  a  certified  copy  of  the  clause 
to  use  in  our  further  negotiations  with 
the  Germans.  The  Dutch  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mynheer  Loudon,  a  man 
of  great  ability,  broad-mindedness,  and 
generous  sympathies,  who  has  always 
given  a  cordial  support  to  the  Commis- 
sion's work,  informed  us  that  he  was  him- 
self making  representations  to  Berlin  in 
favor  of  meeting  our  requests. 

On  August  3d,  Mr.  Hoover  and  1 
started  for  Berlin.  On  the  same  train 
we  found  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  chief 
of  the  political  department  of  General 
von  Bissing's  Government,  and  Dr. 
Kieth,  of  his  stafT,  both  of  whom  had 
shown  themselves  friendly  to  the  Dutch 
imports  matter.  From  them  we  learned 
that  there  was  to  be  a  great  conference 
in  Berlin,  and  that  three  important 
Great  I  leadquartcrs  officers,  two  of 
whom  we  knew  to  be  friendly  to  our 
requests  in  the  matter  of  the  French 
native  crop,  were  also  on  their  way  to 
Berlin.  We  felt,  therefore,  less  alone 
in  our  struggle  to  help  save  the  lives  of 
600,000  children  of  North  France.  These 
men  would  aid  us! 

Making  the  trip  to  the  German  capital 
without  uncomfortable  incident,  thanks 
to  our  special  military  passes,  we  arrived 
at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and, 
by  chance,  met  at  once,  in  the  l()bb\'  of 
the   Hotel   Lsplanade,  one  of  the  Cjreat 


Headquarters  officers,  Hauptmann  Graf 
W — ,  through  whom  all  Commission  af- 
fairs were  always  first  taken  up  when  we 
had  dealings  with  the  General  Staff. 
1  le  greeted  us  with  some  haste  and  said 
that  he  had  to  rush  off  at  once  to  an 
important  conference  on  our  affairs. 
He  was  wholly  uncommunicative  about 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  meeting, 
but  -informed  us  that  General  Z — , 
Acting  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
German  Army,  wished  us  to  take  tea 
with  him  at  the  hotel  at  four  o'clock. 
We  understood  that  this  was  to  be  an 
important  tea-drinking! 

In  our  need  for  support  we  went  to 
see  Ambassador  Gerard.  He  had  never 
failed  in  his  energetic  support  whenever 
the  Commission  needed  help  at  the 
Berlin  Court.  He  gave  us  advice  that 
at  the  moment  was  disheartening  but 
turned  out  to  be  wise  counsel.  It  was 
that  we  should  steer  clear  of  invoking 
official  governmental  assistance  in  this 
affair,  but  should  make  the  fight  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  Commission's  stand- 
ing and  influence,  and  keep  international 
politics  out  of  it  as  far  as  possible.  The 
Germans  knew  that  all  we  were  struggling 
for  was  the  good  of  the  imprisoned  people 
of  Belgium  and  North  France,  and  that 
we  were  playing  the  game  honestly. 
He  believed  that  the  Commission  could 
fight  this  fight  best  alone.  His  words 
were  at  least  an  encouraging  assurance 
to  us  of  the  Commission's  extraordinary 
international  position. 

Promptly  at  four  we  found  the  three 
officers  from  the  Great  1  leadquartcrs, 
the  third  being  Major  Von  K — ,  a  n:an  of 
great  capacity,  under  whose  immediate 
supervision  all  affairs  connected  with  the 
feeding  of  the  civil  population  in  the 
occupied  territor\'  rested.  He  had  al- 
wa\s  handled  Commission  matters  with 
intelligence  and  prompt  decision,  and 
usuall)'  with  s>"mpathetic  understanding. 
We  had  known  (".ount  W —  and  .NLijor  von 
K —  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
but  it  was  our  first  meeting  with  General 
Z — ,  whose  office  was  one  of  high  im- 
portance, onl\'  second  in  importance, 
indeed,  in  the  German  army,  to  the  Chief 
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of  Stair  of  Ihc  Iicld  Armies,  a  jxjsitif^n 
at  that  time  filled  by  General  von  Falkeii- 
liayn.  Cieneral  / —  is  an  encjrmous, 
burly  man  and  makes  an  impression  of 
brutal  strength.  He  drank  whisky  in- 
stead of  tea. 

As  we  sat  down,  Major  von  K — ,  with 
characteristic  promptness  and  in  a  few 
words,  gave  us  news  of  the  great  confer- 
ence. It  was  startling  news  and  m(^t  of 
it  bad.      The  conference  was  one  of  im- 


been  published  in  all  the  Tjerman  papers, 
demanding  that  the  (ierman  authorities 
turn  over  to  the  civil  populations  in  the 
French,  Polish,  and  Serbian  occupied  ter- 
ritories (as  had  already  been  d(jne  in  Bel- 
gium) the  entirety  of  the  native  pT(xlucts 
of  these  territories.  The  bellicose  speak- 
ers in  the  conference  demanded  that  the 
(ierman  (lovernment  answer  this  des- 
patch at  (jnce  with  a  curt  refusal  and  a 
statement  that,  a^  the  liritish   blockade 


portant    representatives    of   the   General      was  responsible  for  the  food  deprivations 


Staff,  the  (General  (jovernment  of  Bel- 
gium, the  P\)reign  Office,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  of  all  other 
departments  immediately  interested  in 
the  handling  of  the  civil  populations  in 
all     occupied     territories.     It     had     ap- 


of  the  Belgians  and  French,  the  raiitaille- 
ment  should  be  abolished,  the  people 
allowed  to  starve,  and  the  Allied  govern- 
ments be  held  responsible  for  their 
starvation.  These  men  declared  that 
Germany    could    not    for    one    moment 


parently  already  definitively  decided  that  accept  the  position  that  England  should 

we   could    import    no    Hutch    foodstuffs,  dictate   its   attitude   and    action    toward 

and    that    no    further    allocation    of   the  the   occupied    territories,    and    that    the 

f  rench    native   crop    could    be   made   to  only  position  Germany  could  take  hence- 

the    civil    population.     But    these    were  forth  was  to  throw  the  population  on  the 

only  incidents  in  a  larger  question  taken  shoulders  of  England,  which  could  open 

up  by  it,  which  was  that  of  the  Com-  its    blockade    or    let    the    Belgians    and 


mission's  being  allowed  to  continue  its 
work  at  all!  Just  as  the  famous  meeting 
with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  January  21, 
191 5,  arranged  primarily  for  a  discus- 
sion of  certain  phases  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities,  revealed  the  strength 
of  the  feeling  in  England  against  the 
relief  work  as  a  whole,  so  this  Berlin  visit 


French  starve,  just  as  it  was  tr\ing   to 
let  the  Germans  starve. 

The  feeling  all  over  Germany  was  high, 
and  the  conference  seemed  likely  to  end 
the  Commission's  work  then  and  there. 
Just  one  ray  of  light  came  to  us  in  this 
dark  hour.  During  our  depressing  con- 
versation with  the  Headquarters  officers. 


of  ours,  to  take  up  simply  two  special      a  remark  was  made  by  one  of  them  to  the 


points  in  our  work,  revealed  itself  as 
coincident  with  a  crisis  in  the  Com- 
mission's history,  determined  by  the 
crystallization  of  the  German  opposition 
to  the  work. 

STARVATION    VS.    THE    BRITISH     BLOCKADE 

Major  von  K —  said  that  things  looked 
very  bad  for  us.  Extremely  violent 
speeches    had    been    made    against    the 

work,   and  only  two  or  three   men   had  pleaded  for  was  its  own  aflair — the  affair 

ventured  to  speak  in  favor  of  it.     These  of  saving  the  lives  of  human  beings;  of 

were,    however,    men    of    influence    and  keeping  bod\'  and   soul   together  for   10 

represented  important  parts  of  the  Gov-  million    people   known   to   the   world   as 

ernment,  notabl\-  the  Foreign  Office  and  Belgians  and  French,  but  known  to  the 

Interior.     But    the     Reventlow    jingoes  Commission     as     human     beings,     men, 

were  in  the  saddle.     A  special  cause  of  women,  and  children,  especially  children, 

bitterness  was  a  public  despatch  from  the  crving  for  food! 
British  Foreign  Minister  which  had  just         As  we  were  not  allowed  to  attend  the 


effect  that  if  the  request  for  a  larger 
allocation  of  the  native  products  to  the 
civil  population  had  come  simpl\'  from 
the  Commission,  something  might  have 
been  done,  but  with  England  demand- 
ing it — "No,"  a  thousand  times  "No." 

This  was  our  cue.  We  repudiated 
England !  What  England  demanded  was 
its  affairs.  Let  the  Germans  fight  it  out 
with    England.     What    the    Commission 


What  Mr.  Hoover  Said  to  iVlr.  Lloyd-George 
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conference  we  had  to  work  outside. 
We  argued  with  the  (3reat  Headquarters 
men.  We  urged  on  the  representatives 
of  (ieneral  von  Hissing's  Belgian  (jovern- 
ment  the  consequence  to  the  population 
for  whom  this  Government  was  respon- 
sible, and  on  the  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  consequences  of  the  position 
before  the  world  of  Germany  if  German 
action  should  cause  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  the  abolishment  of  the  ravitaille- 
rncni  W(juld  certainly  entail.  We  argued 
here  and  pleaded  there.  And  it  all  had 
to  be  done  before  that  fateful  conference 
of  the  day's  length  should  dissolve. 

The  long  story  must  be  cut  short.  We 
succeeded!  The  Commission  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  work.  And  even 
more.  Just  three  weeks  later  we  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  General  Staff 
by  which  twice  the  proportion  of  the 
coming  crops  of  North  France  was  re- 
served for  the  people  as  had  been  re- 
served of  the  previous  crop.  And  still 
later — unfortunately  much  later,  but 
still  better  than  not  at  all — fresh  meat 
and  butter  and  cheese  from  Holland  be- 
gan to  be  eaten  by  the  protein-  and  fat- 
hungry  people  of  North  France. 

I'he  conference  broke  up  with  the 
Reventlow  gang  sullen  and  angry,  but 
accepting,  as  all  Germans  do  accept, 
the  will  of  the  higher  command.  Mr. 
Hoover  returned  to  Fngland  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  London.  1  went 
back  to  Brussels  and  the  Great  Head- 
quarters to  hasten  the  formulation  and 
signature  of  the  agreements.  The  crisis 
was  past. 

WHY     EDITH    CAVELL    WAS    SHOT 

This  story  of  one  of  the  numerous  Com- 
mission crises  has  been  sketched.  But 
one  incident  of  that  Berlin  visit — wholl\' 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  of  our  errand — 
must  yet  be  told. 

As  we  sat,  after  long  and  strenuous 
debating,  tired  and  siLnt  for  a  moment, 
over  our  tea  and  saccharine — the  burly 


General  over  his  wth  whisky  and  seltzer 
— the  hush  was  broken  by  a  hoarse  whis- 
pering between  the  General  and  Count  W. 
The  Count  seemed  to  remonstrate,  the 
General  to  insist,  and  then  W.,  addressing 
us,  said  that  the  General  wished  to  tell 
us  the  story  of  Nurse  Cavell! 

We  were  startled  and  uneas)'.  That 
was  the  kind  of  thing  Commission  men 
and  Germans  did  not  talk  about.  If 
we  were  to  carry  on  effectively  and 
neutrally  we  tried  to  forget — for  the 
moment — the  Nurse  Cavell  and  the  many 
other  less  notorious  but  hardly  less 
sickening  similar  incidents  of  the  German 
pacification  of  Belgium. 

But  General  Z —  insisted.  We  knew 
his  relations  to  the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell. 
He  was  the  man  directly  responsible  for 
it.  He  was  Military  Governor  of  Brus- 
sels at  the  time.  He,  not  Von  Bissing, 
must  bear  forever  the  chief  burden  of 
that  horror — and  stupidit} .  And  it  was 
the  burden  that  made  him — after  his 
nXh.  whisky — want  to  tell  the  storw 
Also,  he  had  just  seen  at  a  Berlin  hos- 
pital his  only  son  struggling  for  life, 
which,  if  he  won,  was  to  be  the  life  of  a 
man  with  both  eyes  shot  out,  and  a  face 
hardly  recognizable.  And  the  sight  of 
his  son — and  the  memor\-  of  Miss  Cavell 
— had  made  him  remark  that  this  was  a 
horrible  war! 

And  so  he  wanted  to  tell  the  story  of 
"The  Cavell"  (it  was  alwa\s  Die  Cavell 
in  his  mouth).  He  said  the  Belgians 
called  him  a  murderer,  another  Duke  of 
Alva,  but  he  wasn't.  He  was  just  a 
soldier  doing  his  duty.  Die  Cavell  was 
a  thing  that  interfered  with  the  spread  of 
Gernian  civilization.  It  had  to  be  got 
rid  oL  "So  1  had  her  shot.  Yes,  1 
did  it."  Did  we  think  the  world  called 
him  a  murderer,  too?  His  son  had  no 
e\es.  It  was  hard.  It  was  a  horrible 
war.  "Die  Cavell,  die  Cavell,  ah.  die 
Cavell  !"  .  .  .  It  was  not  a  pretty 
story.  1  shall  not  repeat  it  here.  But 
he  will  tell  it  often,  before  he  dies. 
That  is  part  of  his  punishment. 


[Mr.  Kellogg's  story  of  the  relief  of  Belgium  will  be  continued  in  the  August  number  o) 

the  World's  Work.] 


IF   THE   WAR 
WERE    FOUGHT   HERE 

''This  war  is  going  to  be  fought  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other. 
Unless  we  want  the  (Germans  to 
fight  us  over  here,  we  must  go  fight 
them    on    their    side    of    the    ocean/' 

In  these  words  Secretary  Franklin  K. 
Lane  recently  phrased  the  need  of  the 
most  vigorous  military  action  b\'  the 
United  States. 

To  give  Americans  some  idea  of  what  it 
would  feel  like  to  have  the  Germans  wag- 
ing war  over  here,  the  following  pages  are 
illustrated  with  facsimiles  and  translations 
of  proclamations  of  German  commanders 
in  Belgium  and  North  France.  If  the 
reader  will  imagine  these  posters  pasted 
on  all  the  blank  walls  in  his  own  home 
town,  and  will  picture  a  German  soldier 
on  every  corner  prepared  to  put  these 
proclamations  into  effect  against  his  own 
person  and  his  own  famil\',  he  will  gain  a 
new  conception  of  what  this  war  is  for — 
to  make,  not  merely  "the  world,"  but 
the  homes  and  families  of  these  United 
States  safe  from  the  most  hateful  tyranny 
on  earth. 


If  the  War  Were  Fought  Here 
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1  u  npuyii  liEoisE 

lia  population  d'Andenne,  aprds  avoir  t^moign^  des 
intentions  pacifiaues  ^  r6gard  de  nos  troupes,  les  a  atta- 
qu6es  de  la  fagonla  plus  traltresse.  Avec  naon  autorisation, 
le  g6n6ral'qui  commandait  ces  troupes  a  mis  la  ville  en 
cendres  et  a  fait  fusilier  110  personnes. 

Je  porte  ce  fait  ^  la  connaissance  de  la  Ville  de  Li^ge 
pour  que  ses  habitants  sachent  ^  quel  sort  ils  peuvent 
s'attendre  s'ils  prennent  une  attitude  semblable. 

Li6ge,  le  22  AoQt  i9i4. 

Q6u6ral  von  BULOIV, 


ORDER 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LIEGE 

The  population  of  Andenne,  after  making  a  displa\'  of  peaceful  in- 
tentions toward  our  troops,  attacked  them  in  the  most  treacherous  manner. 
With  my  authorization,  the  General  commanding  these  tro(jps  has  reduced 
the  town  to  ashes  and  has  had  i  lo  persons  shot. 

1  bring  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Liege  in  order  that 
Ihey  may  know  what  fate  to  expect  should  the\'  adopt  a  similar  attitude. 

Liege,  22nd  August,  1914 

General  Von  Bulow. 
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AVIS  AU  MAIRE 
I    111 


La  Commune  do  Lundvillo  foumira  jufjqu'ou 
l"  SepU^mbre  1914, souh  peia«  dambiidAde  300.000  fr 
ep.  ouii  do  refua  ou  d'oppoaition  : 

r    tOO.UUO  rigarcs.  on   200.000  cigarctles.  uu  .-(.OOO  kilu^ 

<Je  liili.ic; 
V  50.000  litres  de  vin  (en  lonneaux  ou  en  boulfill*"*  . 
:{'   4.000  kilus  de  (he  ou  de  cacao: 
h'   10.000  kilos  de  surre; 
T    f.OOO  kilos  de  rale  lorrilie; 
fi'    i.noo  lia.N  (le  lainr; 

7'   I  Hi'  (|uaiilil(>  de  siiM)n.<le  papier  de  loileKe  <ni  di-  p;i|iicT 

i-iiiipe,  un  f^nnd  nonibre  de  moudioirs  ct  de  r.'>uteauK; 

8*   10  kilos  de  glycerine; 

9'   (0  kilos  do  graisse. 

J'ajoute  ezpresB6ment  que  tous  lea  objeta  &  livror 

doivent  6tre  do  premiere  quality  et  que  dans  tous  loa 

caaoontrairea  la  Commune  enseraitrendueresponsable. 

Touto  reclamation  passe  pour  nuUo  et  non  arriv6e. 

Orion.  1*  SB  Aoat  1814. 

-n.=^::^  —  — --  Von  FASBENDER. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  MAYOR 


REQUISITION  ORDER 


The  Commune  of  Luneville  will  furnish  by  September  ist, 
1 91 4,  under  penalty  of  a  fme  of  30(3,000  francs  in  case  of 
refusal  or  opposition: 

1.  ioo,cx)o  cigars,  or  2(X),ooo  cigarettes,  or 
5,000  kilos  of  tobacco. 

2.  50,000  litres  of  wine  (in  cask  or  in  bottle). 

3.  1,000  kilos  of  tea  or  of  cocoa. 

4.  10,000  kilos  of  sugar. 

5.  1,000  kilos  of  roasted  codec. 

6.  1,000  woolen  stockings. 

7.  A  quantity  of  soap,  of  toilet  paper  or  cut 
paper,  and  a  great  number  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs and  of  knives. 

8.  10  kilos  of  glycerine. 

9.  10  kilos  of  grease. 

I  expressly  add  that  all  the  goods  demanded  must  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  that,  in  all  cases  where  the\'  are  not  so, 
the  Commune  will  be  held  responsible.     All  appeals  against  this 
order  will  be  null  and  void. 
Crion,  2()th  August,  191 4. 

Officer  Commanding  the  ist  Bavarian  Reserve  Corps, 

Von   F.as bender 
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II  est  .strictemenc  d6fendu  aux  habitants  de  lout  seze  de 
quitter  leurs  maisons  tant  que  cela  n'est  pas  absolument 
n6cessaire  pour  faire  de  petites  courses,  afixi  d'acheter  des 
vivres  ou  abreuver  le  b6tail.  De  nuit  il  est  absolument  d6fendu 
de  quitter  les  n? bisons  dans  toutes  les  circonstances. 

Quiconque  essaie  de  quitter  la  locality,  de  nuit  ou  do  jour, 
sous  quelque  pr6texte  que  ce  soit,   sera  fusill6. 

Arracher  les  pommes  de  terre  ne  pent  se  faire  qu'au 
consentemenx  du  Commandant  et  k  la  surveillance  militaire. 

Les  troupes  allemandes  out  Tordre  d'ex6cuter  strictement 
ces  dispositions,  par  des  sentinelles  et  des  patrouilles,  qui  sont 
autoris6es  k  tirer  sur  quiconque  manque  ^  cette  disposition. 

Le  General  Commandant  en  Chef. 


PROCLAMATION 


Inhabitants  of  both  sexes  are  strictl\'  forbidden  to  leave  their 
houses  so  far  as  this  is  not  absolute!)  necessarv  for  making  short 
rounds,  in  order  to  buy  provisions  or  water  their  cattle  They 
are  absolutely  forbidden  to  leave  their  houses  at  night  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

Whoever  attempts  to  leave  the  place,  by  night  or  da\-.  upon 
any  pretext  whatever  will  be  shot. 

Potatoes  can  only  be  dug  with  the  Commandant's  consent  and 
under  militar\'  supervision. 

The  German  troops  have  orders  to  carry  out  those  directions 
strictly.  b\'  sentinels  and  patrols,  who  are  authorized  to  fire  on 
any  one  departing  from  these  directions. 

1  HH  General  Co.m.manding 
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AVIS  \  U  POPlJUTIOil 


Afin  d'asHurcr  huKisammcnt  la  M'-ruriU'  6e  noh 
Iroiipf''  ^t  ic  rahne  d«  U  population  df  Rhibk.  les 
pcrMiniK-^  uommN^  onl'  tl^  saLsirs  camiat-  olages  par 
le  Oomm.mdanl  d«  lirnifce  AllptnaDdr.  (>a  oUgf« 
•rroot  lasill<^  au  moindir  dCtordre.  U'autre  part,  nk 
U  ville  at  UcQt  al>8olumeiil  calne  et  tnuaqullle,  ces 
6l8g(«  et  habitants  seroat  placte  sous  la  prolectioi 
de  TAriDte  AJIemande. 

Le  (i^D^ra)  CommaDdanl  e^  dbef. 


NOTICE  TO  THE 
POPULATION 


In  order  sufficiently  to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  troops  and 
the  tranquility  of  the  population  of  Rheims,  the  persons 
mentioned  have  been  seized  as  hostages  by  the  Commander 
of  the  German  Army.  These  hostages  will  be  shot  if  there  is 
the  least  disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  town  remains 
perfectly  calm  and  quiet,  these  hostages  and  inhabitants  will 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  German  Army. 

The  General  Commanding 

Rheims,  12th  September,  1914 
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A  I'avenir  \os  localiU^^  silu^'cs  prrs  d*'  Itiulroii  on  a  ♦•«!  luii  l.t 
destruction  des  chemins  de  ler  el  Wi^iws  {0\rizr.\\A\u\u(>  stnmt  \muu'> 
sans  pili6  (il  n'imporlc  qii'elles  soionl  ronpaljh'S  ou  iioii  d.'  <e>  arlos.) 
Dans  cc  but  des  otages  onl  6le  pris  dans  loules  les  l<Malitts  siluees 
pr^.s  des  cheniius  de  ler  qui  soul  mena«^\s  de  pareillcs  atlaques;  el  au 
premier  atlenlal  k  la  destruction  des  ligne^^  de  chemins  de  ler.  de 
ligne^  t^^l^rapliiques  ou  ligucs  leUplioniques,  ils  seroul  iumiedialeuieut 
lusiilte. 

BrUXelleS,    U  S  Ocf«brt  1914  JC*    gouvwmtur, 

VON  DER  GOLTZ 


PROCLAMATION 


In  future  the  inhabitants  of  places  situated  near  raihva\s  and 
telej^raph  hnes  which  have  been  destro\ed  will  be  punished  with- 
out nierc}'  (whether  they  are  guilty  of  this  destruction  or  not). 
For  this  purpose,  hostages  have  been  taken  in  all  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  railways  in  danger  of  similar  attacks;  and  at  the  first 
attempt  to  destroy  any  railway,  telegraph,  or  telephone  line, 
they  will  be  shot  immediatel\'. 

Brussels.  5th  October.  191 4. 

The  Governor, 

Von  DER  GoLTZ 
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PRQGLiHITIOII 


U  I'-Lanal  <lu  <ai.mI|  «•  t.mftt,  la>|^ri<l  ABrana4  lUpal  t 


r^lilk  t.t^l.l  I,  iMlllwirk**  IrntHIr*. 
rtKlippr  BAM/O.  KrthUrrtt  t  Bniirllr*. 
Jraam  d<  H>  I  I  »>  ll.l.r,  dr  H««li«D>n. 
looi.'  Till  ll.l»V    rfifr.vrui  *  l.ill' 

AlUrl  I.IBiry..    «<<MS(  a   Mva*. 

llrrmaiinrtPUl  .  Innruirur  a  Waaoirt.  .  Ada  HOUART.  a  Bralftl*^  • 
Crt>c,|.«  ill  n^KAl  .  Pharioariro  a  I'lluranrv   .  ^lary  .Ir  CROV.  t  lUWfatrft. 

Hans  «j  m^tor  iranre,  Ir  liAnM>il  d«>  <»u#rrr  a  pririMHir*  ronlr^  rfh--«*yC 
vwtrr-.  a«iua^a  dr  Irabiaoa  ra^trk  Ut  Arutt^s  ImitrrtiUs.  dr%  roodaaaalUai 
^  Ir^taui   kirrM  rt  d#   prison  vananl  fulr^  <Wai    ana  rt   k«iil   a*^ 

In  rr  f|u<  rDlKcrnr  B\>f:(;  rl  Milb  CA^KII..  Ir  |Uf«ifir»l  ■  d»,« 
vr^o  pU-tor  rt^rulion. 

I  •    (.iin/r:.!    I.ou'rriirur    dr    liruirlli  %    |>orlc    rra   l«il>  a    I*  •  of 
dp  pul'fK  |Miur  qfi'iK  4rr«PDI  d  a^eniatrwrul. 


c»«'>i  vo»  ai*»oi« 


PROCLAMATION 


The  Tribunal  of  the  imperial  German  Council  oi  War 
sitting  \n  Brussels  has  pronounced  the  following  sentences. 

Condemned  to  death  for  conspiring  together  to  commit 
treason : 

Fdith  Cavell   Teacher,  of  Brussels, 
i^hilippe  Bancq,  Architect,  of  Brussels. 
Jeanne    de    Belleville     of    Montignies 
l,ouise  Thuiliez,  Professor  at  Lille. 
Louis  Severin   Chemist  of  Brussels. 
Albert  Libiez,  Lawyer,  of  Mons. 

For  the  same  offense  the  following  have  been  condemned 
to  fifteen  years'  hard  labor; 

Hermann  Capiau,  Engineer,  of  W'asmes. 
Ada  Bodart,  of  Brussels. 
Georges  Dcrveau,  Chemist,  of  Paturages. 
Mary  de  Croy,  of  Bellignies. 

At  the  same  sitting,  the  War  Council  condemned  seventeen 
others  charged  with  treason  against  the  Imperial  Armies  to 
sentences  of  penal  servitude  and  imprisonment  varying  from 
two  to  eight  years. 

The  sentences  passed  on  Bancq  and  Edith  Cavell  have 
already  been  fully  executed. 

The  Governor  General  of  Brussels  brings  these  facts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  that  they  may  serve  as  a  warning. 

The  Governor  of  the  Cit\', 
Gener.^l  Von   Bissing 
Brussels,  12th  October,  1915 
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PROCLAMATION 

du  Commandant  militaire  Allemand 

DE  LILLE 


L'tUiUide  de  TAnglMCTf*  read  At>  plii*  m   plu»  iliniriU  k  r»vii«illffB«!ol  d.i  li  popolalioe. 

Pour  iitu»ou»r  I*  mi»*Te,  I'aotoriM  iIIsiimimIi;  >  domapd^  r^Mmmenl  d«»  >ol<«uio-^  pour  ilkr  Invaillrr  t  U  eampaffitr.  C«t«  'JTr*  o«  pM  «■ 
le  •iicr>ii  •llfndii. 

Kn  eooa^^quddce,  lis*  habiUnU  •erool  f^rmrnH  par  ordre  H  (nn«port«*  4  U  runpagnr.  l^t  *ymru^  «ert«t  eoroyM  4  riiil*n?a/  du  t»»rii/,ir» 
oc«up«  de  U  Fr»i>c«,  loin  derriAre  l«  froot,  ou  iU  Mrool  occop^  d«o»  I'lgricalUir*  et  nulle<D«ot  4  de*   Iraraai  oiliUirM. 

Par  rette  mtmn,-  rorcuioo  l«ar  acra  donn^c  d«  ini«ux  pnunroir  4  leur  aubaiatance. 

Ed  caa  de  oAr^aail^,  \r:  ravitaiUnmenl  pourra  ae  faire  par  \n  d/p/>tj  alUnunds. 

Chaquo  6vacu«  po«irra  nmporler  artac  lui  M  kilrt^rannnra  d<-  l>ai;age«  lusUaailea  dc  •Aoage,  vMeraeota,  etc...)  <|a'oa  faM  biaa  de  pr<p».-«r  6k» 
maioleoaaL 

J'ordoDDe  done  :  Peraonne  ne  poum,  ju»qu'4  oouvel  (>rdr>>,  rhangfr  de  dixniciJa.  Pemoooa  ik>b  pin*  •'•beeater  6*  tarn  iomidi*  Uftl  d6>-laf>t, 
de  9  hearm  du  aoir  4  6  lieiirc*  du  matin  (twHire  atlrmande)  pour  Unl  qii'il  oe  f>!l  pai  to  pnnaMaion  J'uo  pertula  M  rftgle. 

C.>mjBe  il  a'agit  d'uae  mesura  irrOrocable,  il  eat  de  riaUrtl  de  la  populalioa  miatt  de  reater  caloM  e(  ihtiamnlt. 

Ldle.  ami  1916. 

LB  comiL^DAxr. 


PROCLAMATION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  MILITARY  COMMANDANT 

OF  LILLE 


L. 


The  attitude  of  England  makes  the  provisioning  of  the  population 
more  and  more  difficult. 

1  o  reduce  the  misery,  the  German  authorities  have  recently  asked  for 
volunteers  to  go  and  work  in  the  countr)'.  Ihis  offer  has  not  had  the 
success  that  was  expected. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  inhabitants  will  be  deported  by  order  and 
removed  into  the  country.  Persons  deported  will  be  sent  to  the  interior 
of  the  occupied  territory  in  France,  far  behind  the  front,  where  the\'  will 
be  employed  in  agricultural  labor,  and  not  on  any  military  work  what- 
ever. B\'  this  measure  they  will  be  given  the  opportunit\'  of  providing 
better  for  their  subsistence. 

In  case  of  necessity'  provisions  can  be  obtained  through  the  German 
depots. 

All  persons  deported  will  be  allowed  to  take  with  them  30  kilogram 
of  luggage  (household  utensils,  clothes,  etc.).  which  they  will  be  well 
advised  to  make  read\'  at  once. 

1  order,  therefore,  that  no  one  maw  until  further  order,  change  his 
place  of  residence.  No  one  may  absent  himself  from  his  legall\  declared 
residence  from  9:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  a.  w.  (Cierrnan  time),  unless  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  permit  in  due  form. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  irrevocable  measure,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
j-iopulation  itself  to  remain  calm  and  obedient. 

l.ille,  April,  IQ16.  The  CoM.M.\Nn.\NT 
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AVIS 

(Texte  francais) 


Tl<*»     b«    UfelMit   •!•    U  MIMA.   *    rrWV7li*«  iM  rafM**   M»^MfM    ^     14    M*    ••    *•    hw« 

evvrrtf  TMrtf  r^  UaiaiMtit  M-ra  tmmtU  Aimn  kaLitaM  4t  U  ■»••<«  mi^m*  r»«i  tfm  w  if  ml 
■•*  to«aii|w.rt/«.  ar  MMirra  ^uiOrr  U  — iiTn  avaal  ft  h*M>»«  •!«  n*im   Urimr  tMfwi»m4f[ 

OtM|(*r  p#rM>aar  kura  <lrtMl  k  30  LilnfraauBra  ^  hmfit**.  •  >l  )  •■n  <m  *t**4tM  4f  p^m^ 
torn  Ira  lia|pg«a  4"  r*n*  frr%i.mt»  t^nrntl  rrKa^t  •••«  *~mr4*  1./^  rtiliM  Ar^ruot  tin  liM 
•fpar^OMBl  ptMir  rb»(|tM  femmme  cl  munM  d'ua«  t4f*»%r  U*AiUmri»l  *rr»k^  pl  wJw^iwal  (»te. 
L*«dr«Mi|  4evn  p««1«r  to  ptmh.  W  pr««#>«i  H   W  mhm^t*)  <lr  U  r«ru  «l  idratitf 

D  r-l  IfMl  A  fkil  n>rr«uin>  fir  «r  oiuair  tUat  «•«  pnifir*  iol'r^l  iTwAv^mIm  ^•u'  huwv  «! 
— nomr.  auni  qut  iTudc  r<Mi«rrlure  d«  Uia#,  d*  lM«oe4  rbaiMsum  rt  4t  bof*  Cka^ur  yifib—i 
^vn  p>>nrr  sur  ell«  («  carte  d'idrmjuj.  Qi«ir(*iM|ue  r*SM»tt%  4»  m  toiiritft  ••  inaapcH  mi* 
lBi{iili<)«Mt  uM-ol  puoi. 

CTiPPtA-kfjMMlsOAVrta. 
i///c  ^v/-//  #9i«. 


NOIICE 
(FRENCH  TEXT) 


All  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  chil- 
dren under  14  and  their  mothers,  and  also  of  old  people,  niust 
prepare  themselves  for  transportation  in  an  hour  and  a  half's 
time. 

An  officer  will  definitely  decide  which  persons  will  be  taken 
to  the  concentration  camps.  For  this  purpose  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house  must  assemble  in  front  of  it.  In  case  of 
bad  weather,  they  may  remain  in  the  passage.  The  door  of 
the  house  must  remain  open.  All  appeals  will  be  useless.  No 
inmate  of  the  house,  even  those  who  will  not  be  transported, 
may  leave  the  house  before  8:00  a.  m.  (German  time) 

Each  person  will  have  a  right  to  30  kilogram  of  luggage; 
if  any  one's  luggage  exceeds  that  weight,  it  will  all  be  rejected 
Vv'ithout  further  consideration.  Packages  must  be  separately 
made  up  for  each  person  and  must  bear  an  address  legibly 
written  and  firmly  fixed  on.  This  address  must  include  the 
surname  and  the  Christian  name,  and  the  number  of  the 
identity  card. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  people  should  provide  them- 
selves in  their  own  interest  with  eating  and  drinking  utensils, 
as  well  as  with  a  woolen  blanket,  strong  shoes,  and  linen. 
Every  one  must  carry  his  identity  card  on  his  person.  Any 
one  attempting  to  evade  transportation  will  be  punished  with- 
out mercw 

Lille,  April,  1916. 

Etappen-Kommandantur 


IF  AMERICA  WERE  BONE  DRY 


The  Savings  Prohibition  Would  Bring  in  Money  and  Men  Put  to  Productive 
Uses,  and  in  Wastes  of  Food  Supplies  that  Would  Be  Stopped 


IF,  IN  obedience  to  an  increasing  pop- 
ular demand,  we  should  adopt  na- 
tional prohibition  as  a  war  measure, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
would  happen: 

The  enterprise  which,  in  capital  in- 
vested, ranks  fifth  among  American  in- 
dustries would  pass  out  of  existence. 

Capital  amounting  to  more  than 
Ji,ooo,o(x>,ooo  would  suddenly  have  to 
find  a  new  occupation.  Part  of  this 
would  become  a  dead  loss  and  part  would 
find  uses  in  other  investment  fields. 

About  1,500  breweries  would  immedi- 
ately close  their  doors. 

About  650  distilleries  would  come  sud- 
denly to  an  end. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  80,000  wage 
and  salary  earners  in  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries would  have  to  seek  new  employment. 

Wages  and  salaries,  amounting  to 
S^8o,o(K),ooo,  of  people  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors,  would  stop. 

Materials  to  the  value  of  ^150,000,000 
a  year  would  have  to  find  a  new  market. 

More  than  200,000  saloons  would  close 
their  doors. 

More  than  7,000  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  would  cease  their  activities. 

In  all — breweries,  rectifying  estab- 
lishments, saloon  keepers,  wholesalers, 
etc. — not  far  from  250,000  separate 
business  establishments  would  find  their 
occupation  gone. 

More  than  200.000  emplo>ees — bar- 
tenders, workers  in  breweries,  etc. — 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
new  and  more  useful  jobs.  The  earnings 
b\'  which  more  than  1,000,000  Americans 
directly  live  would  end. 

There  would  be  enormous  and  incal- 
culable losses  in  lines  of  business  not  neccs- 
sarilx'  associated  with  the  liquor  trafiic 
but  deriving  great  profit  from  it.      Ihese 


would  include  manufacturers  of  and  deal- 
ers in  barrels,  barrel  staves,  corks,  bottles, 
beer  pumps,  boxes,  kegs,  cigars,  bar 
fixtures,  glassware,  ice  machines,  iron 
hoops,  motor  trucks,  musical  instruments, 
paints,  papers,  plumbing  supplies,  print- 
ing supplies,  refrigerators,  signs,  tanks, 
wagons,  and  many  others. 

The  railroads  would  lose  7,000,000  tons 
of  freight  annually — about  2^  per  cent, 
of  all  the  traffic  derived  from  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The  Federal  Covernment  would  lose 
$262, 000,000    annual    revenue.  This 

amounts  to  more  than  one  third  of  what 
our  national  expenditures  were  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war. 

The  states  would  lose  $21,000,000  in 
taxes. 

The  counties  would  lose  $6, 600,000. 

The  municipalities  would  lose 
$52,000,000. 

All  combined — federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, counties  and  municipalities — 
would  have  to  levy  new  taxes  amount- 
ing to  5^41.600.000. 

Americans  who  now  spend  more  than 
J6oo,ooo,ooo  a  year  on  alcoholic  drinks 
would  have  to  find  other  wavs  to  iiet  rid 
of  their  mone\'. 

We  should  have  to  find  other  uses  Un 
52.000.000  bushels  of  barley  and 
15.000,000  bushels  of  corn  products  now 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  At 
present  this  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  about  60.000,000  barrels  of  beer. 
According  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the 
British  Prime  .Minister,  foodstuffs  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  10.000.000  barrels 
of  fermented  and  malted  drinks  would 
provision  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
month.  On  that  basis,  figuring  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  continental  United  States 
at  double  that  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom, 
the  cereals  in  our  60,000,000  barrels  of 
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hccr,  if  consumed  as  bread,  would  supply     tured  the  misery  that  would  follow  if  one 


the  United  States  for  three  months. 

Dr.  Alonzo  jji^lebert  Jayk^r  says 
that,  after  making  allowance  f(jr  all 
recovered  food  substances,  such  as  swill 
for  animals,  we  use  grain  enough  in  the 
production  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  give 
an  army  of  11, (kk),(xk)  men  a  one-pound 
loaf  of  bread  every  day  in  the  year.  That 
is,  our  drinking  habits  consume,  every 
twelvemonth,  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  4,(X)o,(KK),(XK)  loaves  of  bread.  As 
half  a  loaf  per  person  is  the  usual  daily 
allowance,  this  means  that  we  waste  in 
this  fashion  the  yearly  bread  supply  of 
2 2, 000, (XX)  people. 


milli(jn  men  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
w(jrk.  I  hey  have  argued  against  the 
injustice  of  "confiscating"  so  much  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  trade  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. In  particular,  they  have  pointed 
t(j  the  fact  that  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries have  paid  one  third  the  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Government,  besides  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  cost  of  state, 
c(;unty,  and  municipal  government.  They 
have  made  much  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  large  purchasers  of  grain  and,  there- 
fore, a  constant  friend  in  need  to  American 
agriculture.     These  same  interests  have 


The  rye  that  goes  into  whisky  could  be      claimed  the  support  of  the  railroads  be- 
used  to  make  208,200,000  loaves  of  bread,      cause  they  have  contributed  so  largely, 
enough  to  supply  the  population  of  New     in  freight  rates,  to  their  earnings. 
York  City  for  100  days. 

The  corn  used  for  rhaking  whisky  and 
beer  would  supply  56,000,000  persons  for 
100  days  with  delicious  and  nutritious 
substitutes  for  wheat  bread. 

We  could  partly  feed  16,000,000  per- 
sons for  100  days  with  the  12,000,000 
bushels  of  rice  that  are  used  now  for  in- 
toxicating beverages. 

The  100,000,000  gallons  of  molasses 
now  used  by  distillers  could  be  used  for 
food  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

To  recapitulate: 

4,000,000  people  could  live  for  100  days 

on  the  rye  now  used  for  drinkables. 
56,000,000  people  could   live  for    100 

days  on  the  corn  meal  so  used. 
16,000,000  people  could   live  for    100 

days  on  the  rice  so  used. 
76,000,000  people  could  thus  be  kept 

from  starvation  for  100  days  on  these 

three  cereals  alone. 
That   is,    the   population   of    England 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT 

The  war,  which  has  changed  so  many 
things,  has  put  an  entirely  different  face 
upon  these  arguments.  The  fact  that 
200,000  bartenders,  brewers,  and  other 
liquor  employees  will  lose  their  jobs  can 
cause  no  particular  economic  disturbance 
at  the  present  crisis.  It  so  happens  that 
the  new  conscription  bill  will  remove 
five  times  this  number  of  men  from  their 
daily  vocations  and  place  them  in  the 
army.  Recruiting  for  the  regular  army, 
the  militia,  and  the  navy  will  take  almost 
a  million  more.  Our  dispossessed  bar- 
tenders and  other  employees  of  the  liquor 
trade  will  thus  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing employment  more  remunerative,  and 
doubtless  more  useful,  than  that  in  which 
they  are  now  engaged.  The  munition 
factories  can  probably  take  care  of 
a  goodly  portion,  while  those  inclined  to 
work  in  the  native  grain  rather  than  in 


,  ,       ,    .  ,         ,      ,  ,.  the  fermented   and  distilled   article  will 

could  subsist  on  these  food  supplies  ^^^^  ^^^^,^^^  opportunities  on  our  farms, 

for  near  y  SIX  months.  Unemployment    is   the   least   of   all   our 

The  population  of  France  could  sub-  ^^^^^^^^  j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^3  ^^^  p^^^^^t  ^„^ 

There  is  no  unemplo\ment  in  England, 


sist  for  nearly  seven  months. 
In  other  words,  the  saving  from  these 
three   cereals   alone   could    conceiv- 
ably win  the  war  for  the  Allies. 

For  years  the  liquor  interests  have 
used  many  of  these  facts  as  arguments 
against     prohibition.     They    have    pic- 


France,  and  Russia,  simply  because  the 
armies  have  so  largely  drained  the  supply 
of  able-bodied  men. 

The  railroads  will  not  miss  the  freight 
business  of  our  breweries  and  distilleries, 
for  the  war  has  ijiven  them  more  business 


^^^^^f^^ 


^^t 


Copyriizht  by  UndcnvLXui  &  UiiJcrwocki 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Fifty-two  million  bushels  of  barlev.  42  million  bushels  of  corn,  and  12  million  bushels  of  rice  are 
yearly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  L  nited  States.  At  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
the  land  required  to  yield  these  wasted  cereals  is  about  3  million  acres 
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A    COMPARISON  WITH  NIAGARA 


The  average  flow  of  water  over  the  Falls  is  231,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  about  \\  million  gallons 
per  second.  The  total  amount  of  alcoholic  drinks  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  about  2  billion 
gallons  a  year.  Thus,  if  the  stream  of  this  gigantic  cataract  were  turned  to  liquor,  it  would  require 
about  600  seconds,  or  10  minutes,  at  this  prodigious  rate,  to  flow  over  the  brink  at  Niagara,  which  is  four- 
fifths  of  a  mile  wide 


lull  NUMBER  OF  SALOONS  IN  THE  UNll  ED  STATES 

Broadway,  New  York,  fourteen  miles  long,  and  Fifth  Avenue,  seven  miles  long,  have  together  about 
8,000  street  entrances  of  houses  that  are  numbered.  As  there  are  2ck>,ooo  saloons  in  America,  if  every 
doorway  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  were  the  entrance  to  a  bar.  and  all  the  bars  were  on  these  streets, 
these  thoroughfares  would  have  to  be  respectively  350  miles  long  and  175  miles  long 


IF  EVERY  MAN  HERE  SOLD  LIQUOR  BY  WHOLESALE 

This  crowd  would  have  to  be  multiplied  several  times  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  luboksale  liquor 

dealers  in  the  United  States — 7,000  of  them 


IF    ALL    THE    RETAIL    LI(Jl OR    DEALERS    MOVED    TO    SEATTLE 
They  would  displace  all  but  34.000  of  the  population  [census  of  1910]  of  that  city  of  237,000  men,  women, 

and  children 


THE  CAR  SHORTAGE  AND  THE  ALCOHOL  TRAFFIC 

Not  all  liquor  is  carried  by  the  railroads,  but  a  large  part  of  the  total  is.  If  one  year's  supply  were 
all  carried  in  one  train  by  rail,  in  cars  of  the  high  average  capacity  of  100,000  pounds,  166,660  cars  would 
be  required  and  the  train  would  be  126  miles  long 


^•^J!^miz^i^=t=^z,s,'.;^^ 


A    COMPARISON    WllH    THh    AUTOMOBILE    INDUSTRY 

The  li  million  automobiles  sold  in  this  country  in  the  year  191 5-16,  valued  at  about  one  billion 
dollars,  if  converted  into  cash  would  produce  about  200  million  dollars  less  than  enough  money  to  buy 
out  the  stock  and  equipment  of  the  American  liquor  trade 
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than  they  can  handle.  The  railroad 
problem  is  not  to  get  freight  for  their 
cars,  but  cars  for  their  freight.  Neither 
does  the  loss  in  taxation  seem  so  ominous 
now  as  it  did  a  year  or  two  ago.  When 
we  are  planning  to  raise  J8,ooo,ooo,ooo  or 
$10,000,000,000  for  war  purposes,  and 
tapping  countless  sources  of  taxation 
unused  hitherto,  means  will  probably 
be  found  to  obtain  the  $262,000,000 
paid  by  the  liquor  traffic.  Doubtless, 
unless  the  Government  should  decide  to 
compensate  the  manufacturers  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able loss  in  money  invested.  But  this 
would  not  be  so  great  as  the  liquor  in- 
terests claim.  A  large  part  of  the 
$1,000,000,000  now  invested  in  the 
"trade"  must  represent  real  estate  and 
buildings,  practically  all  of  which  could 
be  used  for  other  useful  purposes.  The 
200,000  saloons,  for  example,  could  readily 
be  used  for  other  lines  of  business.  Prob- 
ably the  equipment  and  machinery  used 
for  making  beer  and  spirituous  liquors 
would  represent  a  considerable  loss,  but 
the  buildings  themselves  can  be  trans- 
formed for  the  use  of  other  industries. 

But  the  argument  that  comes  back  with 
particular  force  against  the  liquor  interests 
is  their  large  use  of  grain.  The  support 
which  they  thus  lend  the  farmer  has  been 
one  of  their  most  lauded  excuses  for  ex- 
istence. Any  one  familiar  with  the 
brewers'  discussion  of  prohibition  in  the 
past  will  recall  the  statistics  presented  of 
their  large  grain  purchases,  and  of  the 
farm  hands  to  whom  they  have  given  em- 
ployment. The\'  have  always  exagger- 
ated the  amounts  so  used,  but  the  real 
figures,  about  12S.ooo.ockj  bushels,  are 
important.  It  is  precisely  this  fact  that 
the  liquor  interests  are  large  users  of  fo(xl- 
stuft's  that  explains  the  impetus  which 
the  national  prohibition  movement  has 
recently-  gained.  The  American  people 
might  argue  to  the  end  of  time  over  the 
merits  of  prohibition  in  peace  times. 
They  might  even  have  their  doubts  about 
its  value  in  increasing  the  el'licienc\-  of 
soldiers  at  war.  This  is  the  motive  that 
has  led  Russia  to  abolish  vcxlka.  and 
France  absinthe.     But  there  can  hardly 


be  two  points  of  view  when  prohibition 
raises  its  head  as  a  food  conservation 
plan. 

The  greatest  service  that  America  can 
immediately  perform,  we  are  assured,  is 
the  provisioning  of  our  allies.  The 
danger  of  a  food  shortage,  especially  in 
view  of  the  existing  shortage  of  crops,  is  a 
genuine  one.  How  much  all  the  present 
campaign  for  gardening  and  increasing 
acreage  will  improve  the  situation  is  not 
clear;  there  are  pessimists  who  believe 
that  it  will  not  add  greatl\'  to  our  fcxxi 
supply  and,  from  the  beginning  it  has 
been  apparent  that  the  safest  resource  was 
economy  and  the  elimination  of  waste. 
The  fact  that  America's  convivial  habits 
lead  us  to  drink  up  four  billion  loaves 
of  bread  a  year  indicates  a  source  of  waste 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  This  food  supply 
in  itself  might  turn  the  scale  of  war — a 
fact  that  overcomes  all  the  conventional 
arguments  urged  by  the  liquor  interests 
against  prohibition.  The  alcohol  that 
goes  into  beer  and  whisk\'  has  other 
legitimate  uses  in  war.  It  can  be  used, 
for  example,  in  the  production  of  ether,  an 
indispensable  necessity  in  the  arm\'  surgi- 
cal service,  and  also  in  the  production  of 
acetone,  needed  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives.  These  considerations  have 
already  led  to  the  greatl\'  decreased  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  drinks  in  England 
and  Germany.  Before  the  war  England 
consumed  36,000,000  barrels  of  beer,  ale, 
and  stout;  the  Government  has  cut  this 
down  to  10,000,000,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  even  this  allowance  will 
be  reduced.  Certainly,  Americans  would 
not  patientl\'  endow  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries in  England  if  we  should  adopt  a 
prohibition  regime  ourselves.  The  Eng- 
lish could  hardl\-  expect  us  to  withdraw 
our  own  fcxxistuffs  from  the  manufacture 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  send  them  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  transformed  into  beer  and 
whisk\-  there. 

In  a  famous  speech  made  a  few  years 
ago  the  Kaiser  declared  that,  in  the  next 
great  war.  that  nation  would  win  which 
used  the  least  alct^hoi.  Here  is  certainly 
an  argument  for  war  prohibition  from  an 
experienced  quarter. 
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Sni{  is  very  young.  She  can't 
be  more  than  eighteen.  Her 
shabby  suit  has  the  earmarks 
of  the  country  dressmaker. 
Her  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
brave  cotton  roses  came  from  the  millin- 
ery shop  at  "I'he  Corners."  Her  pretti- 
ness  is  all  country  prettiness.  Clear 
eyes  and  a  tanned  complexion  suggest 
fresh  air,  forest-hung  roads,  and  clover 
meadows. 

An  imitation-leather  suitcase  bulges 
queerly  with  her  small  possessions.  She 
sits  upright  in  the  day  coach  and  gazes 
about  her  with  the  eagerness  of  those 
to  whom  all  things  are  new.  Some- 
times she  dabs  her  eyes  with  the  hand- 
kerchief she  wept  into  a  hard  little  ball 
when  she  told  her  mother  good-bye. 
Sometimes  she  opens  her  tiny  wrist-bag 
and  glances  nervously  within  to  make 
sure  she  still  has  her  ticket,  and  her  small, 
desperately  precious  bit  of  money. 

She  is  a  little  afraid.  She  has  learned 
from  warning  relatives  and  the  "movies" 
that  the  city  is  dangerous.  But  she  is 
more  afraid  of  Walnut  Corners. 

Perhaps  you  have  flashed  through  Wal- 
nut Corners  on  a  transcontinental  train. 
Perhaps  you  have  wondered  what  sort 
of  dead-and-alive  folk  lived  there. 

Walnut  Corners  is  one  of  those  small 
settlements,  dotting  the  country  like 
spawn,  which  function  as  supply  points 
for  neighboring  farm  territory.  There 
is  Main  Street,  sluggish,  unpaved,  lit- 
tered; the  "depot"  and  the  dingy 
"Commercial  House";  a  handful  of 
country  stores  and  neat  dwellings;  and, 
pervading    everything,     a    monotonous, 


unadventurous      spirit.  F^nterprising 

people  always  go  away  from  Walnut 
Corners.  The  young  men  leave  early 
for  the  cities  or  the  Far  West.  Only 
the  aged,  the  listless,  and  the  incompetent 
remain — and  the  women. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  new  spirit  has 
come  over  Walnut  .Comers  girls.  It  may 
be  a  bracing  whiff  of  the  woman  move- 
ment from  the  big  world  outside.  They 
are  no  longer  content  to  make  almost 
any  sort  of  marriage,  or  to  drag  out  the 
thin,  colorless  existence  of  a  village  spins- 
ter. Lhey  often  sh\'  at  proffers  of  mar- 
riage even  from  prosperous  farmers. 
The  farmer,  with  his  tractors,  his  modem 
bams,  his  new  scientific  methods,  lives 
in  the  twentieth  centurw  but  his  wife 
too  often  loses  her  health  and  bloom  in  a 
futile  struggle  with  the  sixteenth.  She 
drudges  in  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse, 
cooks  unaided  for  "hands,"  battles  at 
the  washtub,  draws  water  from  the  well 
like  Rebecca  of  old.  The  prospect  of 
holding  up  the  woman's  end  of  this  kind 
of  farm  partnership  is  no  longer  appealing 
to  ambitious  countr\-  girls;  nor  is  the 
idea  of  economic  dependence,  nor  of  let- 
ting >'outh  slip  by  without  marriage. 
Almost  as  soon  as  they  can  think  at  all, 
thousands  of  small-town  girls  and  farmer 
girls  cast  longing  e\es  toward  the  citw 

The  girl  in  the  day  coach  is  one  of 
these.  Walnut  Corners  offered  onl>'  sti- 
fling loneliness  to  the  vital,  striving  spirit 
of  her  youth.  It  had  given  her  neither 
interesting  work,  inspiring  companion- 
ship, nor  a  promise  for  the  future.  She 
had  to  break  away. 

She  has  never  been   to  a  large  city. 
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She  is  untrained  and  inexperienced.  She 
has  no  work  in  prospect.  All  this  dcxiS 
not  disturb  her,  for  she  feels  sure,  even 
without  gilt-edged  recommendations,  of 
earning  at  least  %6  every  week;  and 
that  is  a  Utopian  wage  for  a  girl  at 
Walnut  (>)rners.  She  pictures  herself 
watching  her  favorite  screen  actors  night 
after  night,  c(jining  and  going  as  she 
pleases,  dressing  smartly,  getting  ac- 
quainted v/ith  city  people.  She  wonders 
if  among  her  new  friends  she  will  fmd 
the  "right  man,"  and  marry,  and  be- 
come the  mistress  of  a  little  home  with 
hot  and  cold  water  and  a  real  bathroom. 
She  is  willing  to  work  faithfully  and  hard 
in  return  for  her  enlarged  opportunities. 
She  takes  it  for  granted  that  success  must 
come  to  those  who  work  faithfully  and 
hard. 

'i'he  girl  from  Walnut  Corners  brings 
to  the  city  her  untrained  hands  and  mind, 
her  young  energy,  her  illusions  and  air 
castles.     What  does  the  city  give  back? 

Miss  Nettie  Huff,  a  Kansas  City  busi- 
ness woman,  sat  one  day  thinking  of  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Within  sight  of 
her  office  were  business  concerns 'that 
employed  1,000  girls.  She  did  not  need 
O.  Henry  and  the  sociologists  and  the 
Government's  reports  to  make  her  under- 
stand the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the 
untrained  girl  worker  and  her  industrial 
environment.  She  knew  by  first-hand 
observation  the  resulting  human  misery 
and  social  wreckage. 

The  pathos  of  the  young  girls'  valiant 
struggle  alread)'  had  stung  the  con- 
sciences of  kindly  Kansas  Cit)'  people. 
Sunday  School  classes  and  church  clubs 
had  stretched  out  friendlv  hands.  The 
^'.  W.  C  A.  offered  valuable  advantages 
to  the  young  women  who  could  afTord  its 
privileges.  Minimum  wage  advocates 
and  the  Woman's  1  rade  Union  League 
were  trying  to  get  a  better  wage  into  the 
employed  girl's  pay  envelope.  People 
whose  intentions  were  better  than  their 
understanding  had  written  letters  to  the 
papers  sc('lding.  moralizing,  and  senti- 
mentalizing around  the  working  girl 
and  her  problems;  and  still  the  lonel\-, 
hungry,  often  desperate  faces  of  t hou- 


se nds  of  young  wage-earners  were  a  tragic 
undercurrent  in  the  life-stream  of  the  city. 

"These  girls  need  the  human  touch," 
Miss  Huff  decided.  "Right  away,  when 
they  come  to  the  city,  they  need  it.  I  hey 
come  irom  the  loneliness  of  their  little 
towns  straight  into  the  more  menacing 
loneliness  of  the  city.  They  come  expect- 
ing fun  and  companionship,  and  the 
city  denies  them.  Working  nine  hours 
a  day,  eating  a  ten-cent  lunch,  going 
home  alcjne  at  night  to  a  cheerless  bit  of  a 
back  room — that  isn't  livingl  If  some 
of  them  figure  in  police  court  tragedies, 
we've  only  our  own  indifference  to 
thank." 

If  an  area  of  a  city  is  devastated  by  a 
cyclone  or  a  flood,  there  is  instant  com- 
munity cooperation  for  relief.  The  sel- 
fish and  unthoughtful  are  shocked  awake. 
Millionaires  and  servant  girls  and  club- 
women and  newsboxs  contribute  to  funds. 
Homes  are  thrown  open  to  the  shelter- 
less. The  dormant  kindness  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  is  welded  into  a  single  force. 

But  how  to  arouse  this  sleeping  giant  of 
good-will  and  community  responsibility 
when  the  need  is  less  dramatic,  although 
possibly  more  poignant  and  imperative? 
This  was  Miss  Huff's  problem.  Her 
solution  is  the  Big  Sister  Association. 

"Suppose  she  were  my  little  sister?" 

That  is  the  question  a  Big  Sister  is 
pledged  to  ask  herself  when  she  sees  a  little 
sister  who  is  lonely,  distressed,  or  in 
danger.  She  answers  by  taking  the  girl 
under  her  motherly  wing.  Then  the  girl 
herself  becomes  a  link  in  the  continuing 
chain  of  helpfulness.  She  joins  the 
Big  Sisters,  wears  a  Big  Sister  pin.  goes 
to  Big  Sister  meetings,  and  does  her  bit 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  sisterhood — to 
make  the  world  safe  and  friendly  for  other 
girl  workers. 

Three  \ears  ago  the  Big  Sisters  were  a 
small  group  of  \'oung  women  with  a  great 
hope.  'To-da\'  their  hope  seems  on  the 
wa\-  to  realization.  There  are  nearl\-  a 
thousand  active  Big  Sisters  and  many 
more  associate  workers.  The  idea  has 
spread  to  other  large  cities  and  to  many 
smaller  communities. 

'The    Biu    Sisters    are    affiliated    with 
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every  church  in  Kansas  City  throii[^li  the 
yoLin^  women's  Bible  classes.  '1  here  is  a 
committee  of  Big  Sisters  on  each  floor  of 
every  Kansas  C^ity  dep-)artment  store, 
keeping;  a  keen  lookout  for  the  j^irl  who 
needs  lielp.  Most  of  the  factories,  laun- 
dries, and  large  offices  have  a  Big  Sister 
group  among  the  employees.  A  com- 
miltee  of  Big  Sisters  investigates  rooms 
and  boarding  houses  in  search  of  those 
which  offer  wholesome  surroundings  at  a 
cost  within  the  girl  worker's  income. 
Other  committees  plan  parties,  picnics, 
lectures,  dinners,  and  socials.  There  is  a 
department  which  assists  girls  to  find 
suitable  work,  and  to  train  themselves  for 
better  positions. 

HOSPITALITY   THAT    HELPS 

The  time  is  almost  any  morning;  the 
place.  Miss  Huff's  office,  which  is  also  the 
office  of  the  Big  Sisters.  A  kindly, 
capable-lookmg  young  woman  is  work- 
ing at  the  desk.     A  telephone  rings. 

"This  is  Mrs.  B.,"  a  voice  explains,  "  1 
wish  to  invite  two  little  sisters  to  dinner 
Sunday.  I'm  asking  two  or  three  nice 
young  people  from  my  husband's  office  to 
meet  them.  We're  planning  a  drive  for 
t lie  afternoon." 

The  Big  Sister  at  the  desk  knows  Mrs. 
1).  as  one  of  a  group  of  well-to-do  women 
who  have  agreed  to  extend  to  small- 
salaried  girls  the  same  hospitality  and 
neighborliness  the  small  town  gives  to 
newcomers.  From  a  list  of  such  girls, 
she  checks  off  two.  Then  she  turns  to 
the  morning  mail.  A  ten-dollar  bank- 
note is  pinned  to  the  first  letter.  "  Use 
this  as  you  think  best  to  help  some  little 
sister.  Given  in  memory  of  m\'  ow^n  little 
sister  who  once  spent  some  lonely  months 
in  a  big  city,"  reads  an  anonymous  mes- 
sage on  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  generous- 
hearted  wife  of  a  Kansas  farmer: 

I  have  read  in  the  papers  of  your  good  work 
to  make  the  city  friendly  to  homeless  girls. 
We  have  a  large  farmhouse  two  hours'  drive 
from  the  city.  The  farm  motor  car  is  in 
town  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it  sent  all  through  the  summer 
for  two  or  three  little  sisters  who  would  enjoy 


Sundays  in  the  counlr>'.  We  have  plenty  of 
pure  milk,  thick  cream,  fresh  eggs,  country 
butler,  and  garden  vegetables — and  there 
is  alwa>'S  chicken  for  Sunday  dinner.  On 
nice  days  we  take  picnic  baskets  to  the  woods. 

The  >oung  woman  enters  the  name  ^)i 
the  farmer's  wife  on  her  list  of  volunteer 
helpers.  Much  cfxiperation  of  this  kind 
has  been  (offered  since  the  I^ig  Sister  idea 
commenced  to  spread.  An  elderl\'  wo- 
man with  a  large  library  asked  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  a  "  bfx)kish"  girl  whom  she 
might  invite  to  tea  and  give  access  to  her 
shelves.  A  clergyman's  wife  found  room 
for  two  little  sisters  at  dinner  every 
Thursday.  A  business  man  and  his 
wife  with  no  family  and  a  large  touring 
car  decided  to  practise  the  Golden  Rule 
to  the  extent  of  taking  four  little  sisters 
to  drive  an  evening  each  week. 

A  letter  from  the  president  of  an  aux- 
iliary Big  Sister  Association  in  a  small 
town  has  an  important  message,  for  it 
gives  information  concerning  a  seventeen- 
year-old  girl,  a  farmer's  daughter,  who  is 
coming  from  a  hamlet  in  the  Arkansas 
Ozarks  to  find  a  job  in  the  city. 

When  a  little  sister  arrives  alone  in  a 
big  town,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Big  Sister 
to  meet  her  at  the  train,  take  her  to  safe, 
low-priced  lodgings,  and  give  her  the 
merry  welcome  which  shoos  away  home- 
sickness. From  the  day  of  her  arrival 
friendly  hands  are  extended. 

Into  the  downtown  office  of  the  Big 
Sisters  came  one  da\-  a  frail  girl  of  nine- 
teen whose  face  and  manner  showed 
worry  and  overstrain.  At  the  first 
friendly  word  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  melted  into  a  shaking, 
sobbing  bundle. 

The  Big  Sister  had  helped  scores  of 
little  sisters.  She  knew  the  indications 
of  poverty  and  unemplo\ment. 

"  You've  been  sick?" 

The  girl  nodded,  still  weeping. 

"You  lost  your  job?  And" — glan- 
cing at  the  frayed  frock — "  \our  clothes 
began  to  wear  out.  So  \ou  couldn't  find 
work  easilw     Then  \our  landladx " 

The  bundle  found  a  voice. 

"She  says  she'll  put  me  on  the  street 
to-night  if   I   don't  pa\'  her  and — and   1 
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spent  my  last  dime  yesterday.  I'd 
made  five  dollars  last  four  weeks.  1 — 1 
owe  her  for  a  month's  rent — and  1  don't 
know  where  to  go." 

"  You're  going  to  lunch  with  me  this 
minute,"  smiled  the  Big  Sister,  slipping 
a  comforting  arm  around  the  shivering 
shoulders,  "and  you're  not  to  worry  a 
bit  more.  I'll  look  out  for  the  clothes, 
and  the  job,  and  the  landlady." 

That  is  the  Big  Sister  way;  no  hesita- 
tion, no  inquiries  as  to  "worthiness"; 
no  cold,  impersonal  charity.  When  a 
girl  is  in  need,  she  is  to  be  helped  in  ex- 
actly the  same  spirit  a  mother  would 
bring  to  the  succor  of  a  troubled  daughter. 

A  month  later  the  little  sister — who 
had  become  a  Big  Sister — noticed  a  com- 
motion in  an  overheated  department 
store  basement.  A  saleswoman  had 
fainted.  She  had  been  ill,  one  of  her 
co-workers  explained,  and  'had  returned 
to  work  t(K)  s(X)n. 

The  Big  Sister  took  the  woman's  name 
and  address,  and  that  night  called  on  her. 

"  1  haven't  much  to  give  you  but  my 
room,"  she  explained.  "It's  tiny,  but 
at  a  pinch  it  will  do  for  two.  1  know 
how  rent  piles  up  when  you're  sick.  I'll 
make  my  salary  do  for  both  of  us  until 
\()u're  well — if  1  can.  If  we  can't  quite 
manage  it,  the  Big  Sisters  will  help." 

It  made  no  difference  in  this  case  that 
the  Big  Sister  was  barely  eighteen,  and 
her  charge  a  worn,  nervous  woman  of 
lhirt>'-eight. 

Most  of  the  friendly  deeds  of  the  Big 
Sisters  are  a  secret  between  the  girl  who 
is  assisted  and  her  benefactor,  and  are 
not  known  even  to  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment. 

There  are  so  many  wa>'s  to  help  the 
little  sister  who  isn't  getting  on.  Some 
Big  Sisters  who  worked  in  a  downtown 
oftice  got  acquainted  with  an  ambitious 
little  girl  of  sixteen  who  was  struggling 
along  at  $5.50  a  week  and  longing  to  fit 
herself  for  a  better  position.  The\'  found 
her  an  opportunitx'  to  cam  her  board  and 
meals  b\  light  housework,  and  "grub- 
staked" her  to  a  business  college  course 
which  enabled  her  to  more  than  diuible 
her  former  salary. 
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Two  Big  Sisters  found  a  little  sister 
who  had  been  forced  to  leave  high  school 
because  she  hadn't  suitable  clothes.  They 
replenished  her  wardrobe  from  their  own, 
and  sent  her  back  to  her  classes. 

A  Big  Sister  coming  from  a  jeweler's 
shop  not  long  ago  saw  a  young  girl  kxjking 
longingl}'  at  a  display  of  wrist-watches  in 
the  window.  A  man  sauntered  b\', 
l(x>ked  sharpl)'  at  the  girl,  and  stopped 
before  the  window. 

"  If  >ou'll  come  with  me,"  the  Big  Sis- 
ter overheard,  "I'll  show  you  some 
watches  much  prettier  than  these." 

The  Big  Sister  walked  on,  but  she 
looked  back.  She  saw  the  man  and  girl 
walking  away.     She  followed,  of  course. 

Five  minutes  later  they  had  reached  a 
street  lined  on  either  side  by  cheap  room- 
ing houses.  The  Big  Sister  put  a  hand 
on  the  young  girl's  shoulder. 

"1  hope  I'm  not  making  a  mistake,'* 
she  said  pleasantly,  "but  1  thought  per- 
haps you  were  a  stranger  to  the  city. 
Have  you  seen  this  man  before?  Do  you 
know  where  \'ou're  going?" 

The  man  stopped  for  no  explanations. 
He  walked  hastily  away.  The  little 
sister  was  penitent. 

"  Mother  told  me  never  to  speak  to 
strangers,"  she  confessed,  "but  this 
man  seemed  a  real  gentleman.  1  had 
all  Saturday  afternoon  to  myself,  and  I 
was  lonesome.  I  thought  I'd  take  a 
chance." 

"  1  had  a  half  hour  to  wait  in  a  depart- 
ment store  the  other  day,"  said  one  Big 
Sister  at  a  dinner  of  the  association. 
"  Instead  of  sitting  down  and  doing  noth- 
ing, 1  walked  about,  talking  to  the  girl 
employees.  Of  the  twelve  1  talked  with, 
seven  came  here  from  farms  and  small 
towns.  Six  of  the  seven  told  me  that,  in 
the  \ears  they  had  been  here,  nobody 
had  ever  asked  them  to  a  home,  or  to  a 
churcii,  or  to  a  Bible  class.  One  of  them 
said:  *  ^'ou  are  the  first  woman  who  has 
ever  spoken  to  me  directly  as  one  woman 
to  another  in  the  three  \ears  1  have  lived 
in  Kansas  Citw'" 

fhe  Big  Sisters  know  that  of  all  forms 
of  un happiness  loneliness  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  poisonous.     Their  slogan 
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i^:  "  I'ind  the  lonely  girl!"  They  search 
ior  her  in  the  shops,  factories,  and  offices; 
in  cluap  hoarding  houses;  in  the  low- 
priced  restaurants  and  cafeterias;  on  the 
street  cars.  A  ^irl  who  has  been  lonely 
knows  the  si^ns  of  despair  as  an  Indian 
reads  the  lan<^uage  of  the  forest.  She 
understands  the  si«^nificance  of  worry 
lines  drawn  around  a  treniblin;^  mouth;  of 
a  cjuick  turning  away  and  a  sudden  dab 
at  the  eyes;  of  the  scant  lunch  eaten  very 


i/e  with  ^irls  who  are  hesitating  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder.  These  older 
women  know  girl  psychology — and  hu- 
man nature;  for  that  reason  they  have 
avoided  the  mistakes  of  those  wh(j  wish 
to  help  theemployed  girl,  \  el  fail  to  under- 
stand her  sensitive,  independent,  self- 
reliant  spirit. 

The  Big  Sister  Association  has  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  build  a  young  woman's  hotel  which,  it 


slowly,  with  an  intense  regard  for  every      is  believed,  will  solve  the  housing  prob- 


crumb. 

it  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who 
protested  that  his  dut>'  to  his  neighbor 
was  not  to  make  him  good,  but  to  make 
him  happv.  In  this  blithe,  sensible 
Stevensonian  spirit  is  the  charm  of  the 
Big  Sister  movement.  The  little  sisters 
are  largely  of  the  best  American  stock. 
Ciive  them  wholesome  fun  and  friends 
and  their  morals  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  Big  Sisters  preach  not  at 
all,    but    practise    a    great    deal.     They 


lem  for  the  woman  wage-earner.  The 
hotel  will  contain  attractive,  comfortable 
rooms  which  may  be  rented  f(jr  Si.oo  a 
week.  F(X)d  will  be  supplied  at  cost  in  a 
cafeteria.  There  will  be  an  auditorium 
for  lectures,  concerts,  and  social  gather- 
ings, and  small  parlors  where  the  young 
women  may  entertain  their  young  men 
acquaintances  and  friends  without  es- 
pionage. The  venture  will  be  managed 
democratically  b\-  the  Big  Sister  Associa- 
tion.    There    will    be    as    few    rules    as 


know  the  psychology  of  their  kind  better  possible  and  no  humiliating  restrictions, 
than  most  social  workers  and  philan-  The  expense  to  each  girl  will  be  so  small 
thropists.  Nobody — not  even  a  S56-a-  that  she  will  be  able  to  save  a  little 
week  shopgirl — enjoys  being  "done  good  fund  for  vacation  travel  and  self-im- 
to."  A  comradely  lift  over  a  hard  place  provement  even  from  a  meagre  salary, 
volunteered  spontaneously  by  one  who  Why  do  Big  Sisters  enjoy  helping  little 
has  herself  known  hard  places  may  be 
accepted  light-heartedly;  but  no  wage- 
earning  girls  relish  advice  from  com- 
fortable, superior  folk  who  haven't  an 
inkling  of  the  grim  conditions  of  their 
struggle.  The  sisterly  counsel  of  a  fellow- 
worker  will  be  taken  in  good  part.     No 


ones?  Why  do  busy,  successful  women 
give  without  stint  of  their  time  and 
strength  to  make  the  movement  a  suc- 
cess? Why  do  harassed,  poverty- 
haunted  girl  wage  earners  work  with 
missionar\'  fervor  to  pass  on  the  white 
flame  of  friendship  to  those  who  are  just  a 


girl   wishes  charity,  but  the  loan  which      little  v/eaker,  just  a  little  needier,  just  a 


may  tide  her  over  a  time  of  fearful  need 
will  be  accepted  without  humiliation  if  it 
comes  from  one  who  "has  been  there" 
and  really  understands. 

The  Big  Sister  movement  was  organized 
by  working  women  for  working  women. 
It  is  officered  by  women  and  girls  from 
shops,  offices,  and  factories.  Its  policy 
is  advised  by  a  group  of  business  women 
who  in  winning  success  for  themselves 
have  mapped  out  crooks  and  turns  in  the 
road  that  younger  feet  must  travel.  At 
the  monthly  dinners  of  the  organization, 
women  who  have  won  recognition  in  law, 
teaching,  business,  and  medicine  fratem- 


little  lonesomer  than  themselves? 

The  mother  instinct!  That's  the  an- 
swer. Even  the  routine  of  busy  offices 
and  the  cast-iron  systems  of  efficiency 
experts  cannot  smother  the  age-old  long- 
ing of  womankind.  The  world  of  in- 
dustry has  no  place  for  the  emotional 
and  affectional  life  of  its  women  workers. 
The  Big  Sister  movement  gives  this 
primal  impulse  an  outlet,  and  sets  it  to 
work  smoothing  out  the  rough  places 
for  all  women  who  earn. 

"The  Big  Sister  movement  isn't  phil- 
anthropv  or  reform,"  says  Miss  Huff, 
"Wslivnic:!" 


WHY  YOU  CANT  SPECULATE 

Unless  You  Possess  the  Qualifications  of  a  Prophet,  Based  upon  a  Far-reach- 
ing   Knowledge  of  All   Sorts  of  Conditions,  Material  and 
Psychological,   That  iMay  Affect  the  Market 

BY 

JOHN   K.  BARNES 

YOU  can't  speculate  success-  wheat  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knew 
fully,  for  you  have  not  put  nothing  of  the  grain  market  than  you 
the  money  or  the  time  into  it.  would  attempt  to  take  out  an  appendix  if 
You  have  about  the  same  \'ou  were  not  a  surgeon, 
chance  \'ou  would  have  of  In  this  matter  of  experience  and  knowl- 
cutting  out  an  appendix  without  any  edge  lies  the  principal  point  of  difference 
previous  practice.  There  are  surgeons  between  legitimate  business  speculations 
who  make  fortunes  from  the  operations  and  man)'  speculative  operations  in  the 
they  perform.  And  they  don't  have  to  stock  or  commodities  markets.  People 
invest  large  sums  in  hospitals  and  equip-  speculate  in  stocks  without  any  training, 
ment,  but  they  do  have  to  spend  much  The  number  of  those  who  have  under- 
money  and  time  in  study  and  practice,  taken  their  first  speculation  under  such 
That  is  what  you  would  have  to  do  before  conditions  in  the  last  two  years  is  legion, 
you  could  be  a  successful  speculator.  During  a  good  part  of  that  time,  for- 
Speculation,  it  is  true,  enters  to  some  tunately,  stocks  have  advanced  under 
extent  into  all  businesses.  Justice  Holmes  the  influence  of  prosperit\'  induced  by 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  war  abroad,  and  under  such  conditions 
called  it  "the  legitimate  adjustment  of  there  was  less  chance  to  lose  mone\  in 
society  to  the  probable."  The  farmer  the  market  than  ordinarilw  That  is 
speculates  when  he  decides  how  much  and  because  the  average  speculator  is  a  bu\  er 
what  kind  of  crops  to  plant.  This  year  of  stocks  rather  than  a  seller.  Human 
he  planted  all  he  had  room  for,  or  could  nature  is  optimistic.  Therefore,  in  a 
cultivate,  because  he  believed  the  great  rising  market  the  public  loses  less  money, 
demand  for  foodstuffs  would  continue.  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  said  to  have  more 
The  grocer  speculates  when  he  buys  ten  than  doubled  its  personal  wealth  through 
barrels  of  sugar.  If  the  price  goes  up  he  speculation  in  the  powder  stocks.  De- 
makes  a  larger  profit,  and  if  it  goes  down  troit  has  prospered  enormousl\',  due  to 
he  has  to  sell  at  a  loss.  The  roller-mill  the  bcK)m  in  the  motor-car  business,  and 
speculates  when  it  bu\s  wheat  for  future  steel  millionaires  have  been  created  by 
delivery.  It  may  fmd  when  it  needs  the  the  war  stimulus  to  the  steel  and  iron 
wheat  that  it  could  have  been  bought  at  a  trades.  Here  again,  however,  knowledge 
lower  price  if  it  had  waited.  All  manu-  entered  into  these  speculative  operations, 
facturing  plants  speculate  on  tlie  prices  It  was  not  the  people  of  Detroit  or  Pitts- 
of  their  raw  materials  and  the  future  de-  burg  who  made  the  money  in  powder 
mand  for  their  products  when  the\'  la\-  in  stocks,  but  the  people  of  Wilmington  who 
their  supplies,  ^'et  each  one  of  these  is  were  in  or  knew  the  powder  business, 
confining  its  speculative  operations  to  its  Detroit  made  its  profits  in  motor  stocks, 
own  field  of  business.  Just  as  the  sur-  regardini;  which  it  had  first-hand  informa- 
geon,  the\'  have  specialized  knowledge  tion:  and  the  early  purchasers  of  the  steel 
and  training  in  their  fields.  A  rollini;-  stocks  were  those  in  close  touch  with  that 
mill  would  no  more  put  the  bu\  ing  of  its  business.     It    remains,    however,    to    be 
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seen  how  many  of  these  powder  and  mo- 
tor and  steel  millionaires  have  made 
their  profits  secure  who  of  them  will  re- 
tain the  easy  wealth  the  market  has  given 
them.  Successful  speculations  are  loudly 
{proclaimed,  while  the  losses  we  hear 
hi  tie  about. 

I  he  way  public  interest  in  the  stock 
market  grows  during  such  a  period  as  we 
have  been  having  is  often  after  this  man- 
ner: Jones  hears  of  a  500  per  cent,  profit 
made  by  Smith  in  l>ethlehem  Steel,  and 
forthwith  takes  on  all  the  Oucible  Steel 
a  broker  will  carry  for  his  money. 
Harrington's  neighbor  tells  him  of  the 
"big  killing"  he  made  in  the  Du  Pont 
Powder  stocks,  and  Harrington  puts 
all  his  money  into  Aetna  Explosives. 
And,  what  is  more  pathetic  but  equally 
true,  some  woman  reads  in  a  broker's 
advertisement  how  people  have  made 
fortunes  in  the  motor  issues,  and  draws 
her  savings  from  the  bank  and  buys  the 
preferred  stock  of  a  newly  organized 
motor  company,  getting  a  100  per  cent, 
bonus  in  common. 

"legitimate  speculation" 

This  is  what  is  commonly  called  specu- 
lation, it  was  not  operations  of  this  kind, 
however,  that  Justice  Holmes  had  in  mind, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  all  those  who  have 
come  into  the  stock  market  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  all  others  who  are  trading 
as  well,  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
they  are  really  speculating  or  are  doing 
something  worse.  They  should  know 
what  one  of  the  best  living  authorities 
on  the  subject  says: 

Legitimate  speculation  is  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  persons  of  means  and  experi- 
ence, and  is  based  on  intelligent  forecast. 
Illegitimate  speculation  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  risks  involved,  or  are  without  the  experi- 
ence or  mentality  necessary  to  intelligent 
forecast. 

A  different  name  was  given  to  the 
latter  individual  by  S.  S.  Pratt  in  "  The 
Work  of  Wall  Street:" 

The  speculator  may  be  defmed  as  a  man 
who,  making  a  study  of  business  conditions 
and  of  the  earning  power  of  the  companies  in 


whose  stocks  he  proposes  to  trade,  buys  be- 
cause he  believes  that  prices  (jught  to  advance 
or  sells  because  he  believers  they  will  fall;  and 
does  so  on  a  margin  ample  to  protect  him 
against  any  ordinary'  vicissitudes  of  the  mar- 
kit.  He  exercises  the  same  foresight  and  con- 
servatism as  docs  the  merchant  who  places 
a  large  order  for  g(xjds.  'f'he  gambler  in  stocks 
is  one  who  goes  it  'blind,'  bu\s  and  sells  with- 
out due  study  of  conditions  or  of  the  property 
in  which  he  invests,  but  trusts  to  chance.  He 
often  risks  more  than  he  can  afford  to  lose, 
jK-rhaps  wasting  the  savings  of  many  months 
in  one  transaction.  He  might  as  well  ris' 
his  money  on  a  horse  race  or  a  roulettv 
table. 

All  those  who  are  trading  in  the  stock 
market  might  well  ask  themselves  whether 
they  are  speculators  or  gamblers.  Any 
one  can  gamble  in  stocks,  but  it  is  not 
profitable.  It  takes  a  high  degree  of 
specialized  knowledge  and  training  to 
speculate.  And  the  greater  the  knowledge 
and  training,  'the  more  closel)'  do  specu- 
lative operations  approach  the  safety  of 
investments.  Operations  that  would  be 
legitimate  speculations  for  one  man 
would  be  pure  gambling  for  another. 
The  one  is  not  entitled  to  the  high  return 
that  the  knowledge,  training,  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  other  justify  him 
in  seeking.  For  the  man  of  average  in- 
telligence, well-informed  speculation  in 
its  true  sense  would  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  what  is  properly  known  as 
the  investment  field.  Most  people,  when 
they  get  out  of  that  field,  become  gam- 
blers. 

It  may  be  well  worth  while  to  indicate 
something  of  what  one  must  know  before 
he  can  be  a  speculator  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

A  man  who  was  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  traders  in  cotton,  when 
asked  what  a  man  should  know  before  he 
speculates,  said:  "He  should  be  omnis- 
cient." This  was  a  confession  that  this 
man's  speculations  are  by  no  means  alway: 
successful,  although  he  knows  the  cotton 
outlook  far  better  than  most  men  and 
keeps  in  constant  touch  with  world  con- 
ditions, with  his  hand  alwa>'s  on  the  pulse 
of  suppl)'  and  demand,  and  is  equipped 
by  training  and  years  of  experience  to  in- 
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terpret  developments  in  terms  of  likely 
effect  on  the  cotton  market. 

The  speculator  in  stocks  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  many  thin<^s  and  ability 
to  interpret  that  knowledge.  When  prices 
of  stocks  are  far  down,  as  they  were  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  is  true  that 
such  detailed  knowledge  is  not  necessary. 
It  is  then  the  investor  comes  in  and 
buys  stocks  with  established  dividend 
records  for  the  high  return  they  give  him, 
and  the  speculator  buys  on  ample  margin 
because  he  knows  from  experience  that 
there  is  always  an  end  to  such  depressions. 
As  soon  as  he  sees  signs  of  returning  con- 
fidence, and  indications  of  improving 
business,  he  adds  to  his  holdings  as  prices 
advance.  Me  knows  the  public  will  come 
into  the  market  after  prices  have  moved 
up  considerably  and  will  buy  his  stocks 
from  him  at  higher  levels. 

SOME  THINGS  TO   BE   STUDIED 

it  is  when  the  market  has  recovered 
from  depression  prices  to  more  normal 
levels  that  a  man  should  have  most  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  many  things  before 
he  speculates,  lie  should  know  how  to 
read  the  business  barometers.  Among 
these  are  the  bank  clearings  throughout 
the  country,  which  show  the  rapidity  with 
which  money  is  changing  hands  through 
the  banks,  and  thus  gives  the  best  measure 
we  have  of  the  business  doing;  the  un- 
filled orders  on  the  books  of  the  United 
States  Steel  (corporation,  our  largest  indus- 
trial compan\'.  which  are  reported  ten  days 
after  the  close  of  each  month;  railroad 
gross  earnings,  which  are  now  reported 
weekly  by  some  roads  and  monthl\'  by  all, 
and  railroad  net  earnings,  which  show 
the  prosperity  in  that  important  field;  the 
production  figures  for  coal.  iron,  copper, 
etc.;  the  export  and  import  figures,  which 
control  our  international  credit  position 
and  have  been  of  great  importance  since 
the  war  began;  money  rates  and  the  ele- 
ments that  affect  them — gold  imports, 
foreign  loans,  etc.;  and  probably  above  all 
he  sh(Hild  watch  carefully  the  crop  pros- 
pects throughout  the  country.  On  no 
other  one  thing  does  the  prosperity  of  this 
coiintr\'  ordinariU'  depend  as  much  as  on 


its  crops.  And  lie  should  realize  that 
true  prosperity  is  built  only  on  large  pro- 
duction, whether  of  crops  or  watches,  and 
not  on  high  prices. 

The  Government  reports  monthly  on 
the  condition  of  the  crops  during  the 
growing  season,  and  issues  weekly  weather 
reports  having  direct  reference  to  the 
growing  crops.  Thus  does  the  Govern- 
ment aid  speculation  in  its  proper  sense, 
in  stocks  and  commodities,  as  well  as  in 
general  business.  It  thus  aids  in  the 
"legitimate  adjustment  of  societ)'  to  the 
probable." 

When  the  individual  has  studied  all 
these  things  carefully,  and  the  reports 
of  industrial  companies,  which,  unfor- 
tunatel}',  are  not  made  oftener  than 
quarterly,  he  is  still  likely  to  find  to  his 
sorrow  that  stock  prices  have  already  dis- 
counted the  things  he  sees,  or  that  thcv 
move  contrary  to  his  expectations.  Tliis 
is  because  men  of  greater  experience 
than  he  are  watching  the  same  indicators, 
and  to  some  extent  because  those  having 
inside  knowledge  of  the  business  of  cor- 
porations with  which  the\'  are  connected 
are  sometimes  speculators.  It  is  for  this 
latter  reason  that  some  of  the  largest 
speculators  in  this  countr\'  confine  their 
operations  to  the  grain  and  cotton  mar- 
kets, where  every  one  must  start  even,  or 
nearly  so,  in  regard  to  the  facts  that  can 
be  expected  to  affect  prices. 

THE    PATTEN    "WHE.AT    CORNER" 

Vet  for  the  man  with  no  specialized 
knowledge,  or  means  and  abilitx'  to  gain 
it,  speculation  in  cotton  and  grain  would 
finall\'  end  as  disastrous!}'  as  in  stocks. 
The  inside  story  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Patten  "Wheat  Comer"  of 
IQCK)  throws  light  on  this  point.  Mr. 
James  A.  Patten,  a  partner  of  one  of  the 
largest  grain  commission  houses  in  the 
countr\',  that  year  sent  confidential 
agents  to  Russia  and  .\rgentina.  where 
reliable  wheat  news  was  hard  to  get. 
1  le  himself  studied  the  weather  map  with 
the  closest  attention,  lie  had  the  best 
information  money  could  secure  regarding 
world  crop  conditions,  and  he  had  manv 
)ears  of  experience  to  help  him  interpret 
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it.  lie  f(jrcbaw  crop  shortages  and  in- 
sufficient supplies,  lie  bought  all  the 
wheat  that  was  ofTered  for  sale,  and  in 
April  sold  out  at  a  profit  of  between 
yi.(KK),(KK)  and  $2,(H)(),iHH).  It  was  sif^- 
nificant  of  the  exactness  of  his  methods 
that  wheat  consequently  advanced 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  which  price 
was  not  justified  by  conditions.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  cost  in  time  and  money 
that  is  necessary  for  successful  speculation. 
One  must  make  a  business  of  speculation 
before  he  has  any  chance  of  success. 

And  when  the  speculator  has  learned 
to  read  the  barometers,  when  he  knows 
the  past  records,  and  when  he  has  studied 
world  conditions  in  relation  to  the  mar- 
kets, he  must  yet  make  allowance  for  the 
element  of  psychology  which  plays  a  large 
part  in  temporary  market  movements. 
A  mental  attitude,  that  may  be  due  to  a 
real  or  imagined  cause,  if  held  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  people,  may  move  the 
market  for  a  considerable  time  and  very 
materially  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  indicated  by  general  business  condi- 
tions.    Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  known 


as  the  most  successful  stock  speculator 
of  recent  years,  testified  before  the 
Washington  "leak"  investigating  com- 
mittee that  he  made  more  than  S430,cxx) 
profit  selling  stocks  "short"  and  buving 
them  later  at  lower  [)rices,  his  (jperatic>n 
being  based  on  the  single  fact  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-Cieorge's  rejection  of  (Germany's 
proposal  of  negotiations,  in  December, 
1916,  seemed  to  leave  the  d(x>r  (jpen  for 
peace.  To  trade  as  such  men  do  one 
must  be  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
news  of  the  world  and  must  have  ability 
to  anticipate  the  interpretation  that  will 
be  placed  upon  it  by  the  public  mind. 
Yet  since  that  testimony  was  given  Stock 
Exchange  houses  report  that  man>-  inex- 
perienced traders  have  undertaken  opera- 
tions on  the  "  short "  side. 

Consideration  of  all  these  things  must 
convince  the  average  man  that  the  odds 
are  against  him  in  speculation.  For  specu- 
lation is  a  business  that  requires  all  of  one's 
attention,  and  too  often  one's  sleeping 
as  well  as  waking  hours.  It  is  a  science, 
the  rules  of  which  are  difficult  to  learn; 
and  it  is  also  an  art. 


THE  NEGRO  GOES  NORTH 

The   Great    Southern    Migration    to    the    Mirage-land   of  War-born    High 

Wages,  and  Some  Saddening  as  Well  as  Hopeful  Sidelights 

on   the  Problems  Thus  Created 

BY 

RAY   STANNARD   BAKER 


WHILE  in  the  South 
recently  investigating 
some  of  the  causes  for 
the  recent  remarkable 
migration  of  Negroes  to 
the  North.  1  clipped  from  a  Columbia, 
S.  C,  Negro  newspaper  the  following 
item : 

Negroes  still  going  North.  A  crowd  left 
from  Greenwood  Saturday  night.  A  farm 
boy  of  Greenwood  county  went  North  last 
October  to  work  for  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.     He  came  home  last  week  to  assist 


his  people  on  the  farm  and  brought  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  and  plenty  of 
nice  clothes.  He  gave  his  mother  fifty 
dollars,  put  fift\-  dollars  in  the  Greenwood 
bank  and  had  some  pocket  change  left. 
Good  indeed  for  him.  Scores  of  others 
could  and  should  do  likewise.  He  should 
hurr\  back. 

It  seems  to  be  this  convincing  evidence 
of  actual  economic  benefit,  the  stories  of 
returned  workers,  the  letters  of  Negroes 
who  have  already  gone  Noith,  the  wide- 
spread and  generally  favorable  publicity 
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in  the  Negro  press,  which  is  the  chief 
influence,  now,  in  stimulating  the  migra- 
tion. The  earher  manifestations  of  the 
movement,  which  began  to  be  widely 
noticed  in  the  spring  of  1916,  were  more 
or  less  sporadic  and  feverish,  and  due 
largely  to  the  activities  of  Northern  labcjr 
agents,  especially  those  representing  rail- 
road companies.  Trains  were  backed  into 
several  Southern  cities  and  hundreds  of 
Negroes  were  gathered  up  in  a  day,  loaded 
into  the  cars,  and  whirled  away  to  the 
North.  1  was  told  of  instances  in  which 
Negro  teamsters  left  their  horses  standing 
in  the  streets,  or  deserted  their  jobs  and 
went  to  the  trains  without  notifying  their 
employers  or  even  going  home.  But  this 
spring  the  movement  has  become  more  or 
less  organized,  and,  while  not  so  spectacu- 
lar, is  probably  more  widespread.  Large 
manufacturing  and  railroad  corporations 
in  the  North  now  have  regular  agents  to 
direct  the  importations  of  Negro  laborers; 
and  members  of  Negro  colonies  already 
established,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  southern  New 
England,  are  drawing  strongly  from 
among  their  friends  in  the  South.  One 
or  two  live  Negro  associations,  notably 
the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions 
Among  Negroes,  have  become  clearing 
houses  and  stimulating  centres  for  the 
movement.  Probably  the  earlier  esti- 
mates of  the  volume  of  migration  were 
much  exaggerated,  but  no  one  can  doubt, 
now,  that  the  movement  is  one  of  wide- 
spread importance,  or  that  it  is  rapidl\'  in- 
creasing. In  certain  parts  of  southern 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  especiall\'  where 
t'.ie  larger  tenant  farming  is  still  practised, 
whole  neighborhoods  have  been  depleted 
of  their  men  of  the  best  working  ages,  and 
often  whole  families  have  moved.  Upon 
a  conservative  estimate  it  is  probable 
that  nearly  40<^,(xx)  Negroes  have  al- 
ready gone  North.  Between  7^.0(x^  and 
100.000  have  settled  in  Penns\'lvania 
alone,  a  large  number  being  employed  by 
the  Penns\lvania  and  Frie  railroads, 
and  still  larger  numbers  in  the  steel 
mills,  the  munition  plants,  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  Except 
in  the  tobacco  districts  of  the  Connec- 


ticut Valley,  few  have  gone  to  work  on 
the  land. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  movement, 
of  course,  is  economic.  1  met  a  Negro 
at  Savannah  who  had  just  come  back  to 
get  his  family  and  take  them  North. 

"The  best  wages  I  could  make  here," 
he  said,  "was  $1.25  or  Si. 50  a  day.  I 
went  to  work  at  a  dye  house  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  at  S2.75  a  day,  with  a  rent-free 
room  to  live  in.  I  had  to  do  my  own 
cooking.  The  company  paid  m>'  fare 
North." 

Here  lies  the  rock-bottom  basis  of  the 
movement.  Vast  activity  and  prosper- 
ity in  Northern  industrial  and  munition 
plants,  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  usual 
supply  of  unskilled  immigrant  labor  from 
Europe  caused  by  the  war,  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  enlistment  of  men  in  the  army, 
have  all  tended  to  produce  a  dearth  of 
labor  in  the  North  which  has  drawn  ir- 
resistibly upon  the  onl\'  cheap  supply  that 
anywhere  remained  in  the  country- — the 
Southern  Negro.  I  found  Negro  farm 
hands  in  South  Carolina  working  at  sixty 
cents  a  day,  and  long  hours  at  that,  and 
the  average  farm  wage  in  many  of  the 
rural  districts  is  not  more  than  seventy- 
five  cents.  To  such  labor  the  wages  of- 
fered in  the  North — from  two  dollars  a 
day  upward — seems  wealth  indeed. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    STE.M    THE    TIDE 

It  is  a  curious  thing  how,  invariabl\'. 
the  first  instinctive  reaction  of  a  com- 
munity when  confronted  by  a  powerful 
economic  movement  is  to  try  to  deal  with 
it  b\'  petty  legal  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions, or  by  force.  So  it  was  in  the  South 
when  the  migration  began  to  be  alarming. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  Georgia  and 
other  states  to  place  a  prohibitive  fee 
upon  labor  agents,  and  the  police  in  sev- 
eral cities  endeavored  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  taking  the  trains  going  North.  In 
some  instances  arrests  were  made  upon 
pett\'  charges  to  intimidate  and  terrorize 
the  Negroes,  but  thc\-  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  stop  hv  ordinance  the  migration 
of  the  boll-weevil. 

fhe  next  step  was  also  familiar — force 
and  legal  restriction  gave  place  to  moral 
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siiasi(jn.  I  he  No^^ro  was  told  by  S(jiilh- 
crn  newspapers  and  Southern  leaders  that 
he  was  best  ofT  in  the  South,  an  assertion 
in  which  there  is  much  truth,  that  the 
Southern  white  man  was  his  friend,  and 
tliat  conditions  in  the  North  were  far 
more  difficult  than  in  the  South.  Ihe 
weather  was  cold,  the  work  was  hard  and 
heavy,  and  if  wages  were  high,  rents  and 
cost  of  living  were  still  higher. 

In  all  this  there  was  more  than  a  mod- 
icum of  truth — and  yet  it  had  not  the 
slightest  influence  upon  the  volume  of 
migration.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  tended 
to  increase  it,  for  it  brought  all  the 
Negro  leaders  and  Negro  newspapers 
and  publications  at  once  into  the  opposi- 
tion. We  are  likely  to  forget  how  articu- 
late and  self-conscious  the  American 
Negro  has  become  in  the  last  few  years. 
lie  has  more  than  five  hundred  news- 
papers and  periodicals  owned  and  edited 
by  his  own  people. 

HOW    THE    NEGROES    VIEW    IT 

To  show  how  the  movement  looks 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Negro — and 
how  can  we  hope  to  understand  it  unless 
we  do  get  his  point  of  view? — let  me 
quote  from  one  or  two  Negro  newspapers. 
This  is  from  the  Timmonsville,  S.  C, 
IVatchma7i: 

The  migration  of  colored  people  to  the 
North  still  continues.  We  certainly  regret 
much  to  see  them  leave  here,  but  if  the 
proper  treatment  will  not  be  accorded  them 
here,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  bear  such 
burdens  as  they  are  made  to  bear,  then  we 
cannot  blame  them  for  going.  That  Abbe- 
ville Ixnching  affair,  while  but  little  is  being 
heard  about  it,  \et  it  has  fixed  the  heart  of 
self-respecting  Negroes  in  the  State  and 
if  every  self-respecting  Negro  has  not  as 
yet  left  Abbeville  Count\-,  the\'  ought  to 
make  ready  and  get  away  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

This  from  the  Atlanta  Independent: 

It  has  always  been  strange  to  the  Inde- 
pendent that  our  white  neighbors  who 
control  the  government  ha\e  been  so  un- 
fair and  unjust  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Certainl\'  they  cannot  believe  that  the 
Negro  hasn't  sense  enough  to  see  the  in- 
justice done  him,  nor  can   they  feel   that 


lliey  are  his  best  friends  when  such  unjust 
and  uncalled-for  discriminations  are  made 
against  him.  And  yet  they  claim  to  be 
our  best  friends;  in  heaven's  name,  how 
can  they  be  or  how  can  they  convince  us 
that  they  are  when  they  treat  us  in  such  a 
manner?  They  talk  about  our  migration 
and  are  asking  the  leading  .Negroes  to  join 
with  the  best  white  people  in  persuading  our 
people  to  remain  South;  that  this  is  the 
best  place  for  them!  Neither  the  leading 
Negroes  nor  the  best  white  people  can  ever 
convince  the  Negroes  that  the  South  is  the 
best  place  for  them  in  the  face  of  such  treat- 
ment and  discrimination  as  are  meted  out 
to  him  in  the  common  rights  which  all  citi- 
zens enjoy  in  common. 

I  could  give  many  other  such  extracts, 
revealing  the  actual  feeling,  but  1  will 
offer  only  one  more,  from  the  Richmond 
Reformer: 

This  exodus  or  moving  of  colored  people 
from  the  sunny  South  to  the  colder  states 
of  the  North  has  its  very  birth  out  of  the 
"Jim  Crow"  and  "Segregation"  conditions 
which  now  exist  in  the  cities  of  the  South 
and  which  have  crowded  colored  people 
into  narrow  unsanitary  or  unhealthy  quar- 
ters in  colored  homes  and  the  streets  of 
cities  where  they  are  forced  to  live  under 
these  regulations  of  Jim  Crowing  and  segre- 
gating them  like  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep, 
penned  in.  They  will  have  to  endure  these 
conditions  until  they  rise  up  in  mass  and 
oppose  it  openly. 

THE    EFFECT   ON    THE    SOUTH 

The  migration  of  Negro  workers  has 
had  a  profound  effect,  of  course,  upon  the 
South.  Southerners  see  their  onl>-  source 
of  labor  threatened,  industry  and  agri- 
culture have  become  more  precarious, 
wages  have  alread\'  begun  to  advance 
sharply;  and  opinion  now  regarding  the 
proper  method  of  meeting  the  great 
problems  involved  is  entering  upon  a  third 
stage.  Those  who  hold  this  view  argue 
that  if  economic  and  social  conditions  are 
wrong,  and  tend  to  encourage  the  migra- 
tion of  Negroes,  then  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent that  migration  is  to  change  the 
conditions.  Strong  papers  like  the  At- 
lanta Consiitution  have  seen  this  clearly 
and  are  making  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  lynching  and  in  favor  of  more  jus- 
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tice  to  Negroes.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem could  not  be  better  stated  than  by  the 
Richmond  Evening  Journal: 

City  ordinances  may  prevent  the  more 
shiftless  and  ignorant  members  of  the  black 
race  from  leaving,  but  unless  the  true 
remedy  is  applied  the  South  will  presently 
find  herself  minus  the  ukjsi  desirable  work- 
men and  saddled  with  only  the  poorer  qual- 
ity of  Negro  labor. 

AM  who  stop  to  think  must  sec  that  the 
{)roposed  city  ordinance,  placing  a  prohibi- 
tive tax  upon  labor  agencies  that  seelc  to 
move  Negroes  out  of  the  State,  is  ineffective, 
in  that  it  fails  to  touch  the  core  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  Negro  does  not  move  North  be- 
cause he  is  of  a  restless  disposition.  He 
would  prefer  to  stay  in  his  old  home  if  he 
could  do  so  on  a  wage  basis  more  equitable 
to  his  race.     .     .     . 

But  why  should  he  have  to  go  North  to 
get  simple  justice?  Why  drive  away  hands 
that  may  be  hard  to  coax  back  once  they 
are  gone?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  subject 
is  too  serious,  too  fraught  with  menace  to 
our  local  industries,  to  be  dismissed  lightlv . 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  do  no 
better  work  than  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  grievances  of  the  Negro,  de- 
cide upon  the  proper  remedy,  and  see  that 
it  is  enforced.  Unless  such  a  step  is  taken 
without  loss  of  time,  there  may  be  a  dearth 
of  workmen  in  Richmond  that  will  paralyze 
our  industries. 

This  is  sound  sense. 

Economic  pressure  is  thus  beginning  in 
the  South  to  force  a  consideration  of  so- 
cial amelioration:  and  strong  voices  are 
beginning  to  advise  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  race  question. 

TWO    TYPES    THAI     WliNT   NORTH 

So  much  lor  the  South.  What  is  the 
effect  in  the  North? 

The  first  1  heard  of  the  new  migration 
was  in  the  spring  of  1016  when  the  to- 
bacco planters  of  C^onnecticut  brought  in 
a  considerable  group  of  Negroes  to  work 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Much 
doubt  was  expressed  about  the  experi- 
ment: it  was  feared  that  tiie  importation 
would  cause  onl\-  trouble  and  would  re- 
sult in  failure.  The  Negroes  were,  how- 
ever, an  excellent  lot  of  young  fellows 
and  on  the  hrst  Sundav  after  the\-  arri\ed 


they  cleaned  up  and  went  to  the  village 
churches.  'Ihey  did  their  work  well 
throughout  the  summer,  saved  their 
money,  and  caused  no  disturbance  what- 
ever, so  that  the  experiment  was  con- 
sidered a  success.  But  this  is  to  be  said 
for  these  particular  men:  they  were  col- 
lege students  from  Hampton  and  else- 
where and  were  of  a  high  class  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry. 

To  set  over  against  this  excellent  rec- 
ord— for  one  must  get  out  all  the  evidence 
in  the  case— let  me  reproduce  here  a  part 
of  a  letter  from  the  Vulcanite  Portland 
Cement  Company  of  Easton,  Pa.,  writ- 
ten to  the  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions  Among  Negroes: 

We  tried  an  experiment  with  colored 
help  received  through  an  agency  in  New 
York.  We  engaged  through  the  agency 
eight  men,  paid  the  agency  $3  per  man,  paid 
fare  to  Vulcanite,  N.  J.,  which  is  about 
seventy  miles  from  New  York  Cit\',  gave 
the  men  their  supper,  lodging,  and  break- 
fast. Four  of  the  men  reported  to  work  the 
following  morning  and  four  cleared  out. 
We  are,  therefore,  out  of  the  mone\'  paid 
the  labor  agenc\',  their  carfare,  and  board. 
The  following  day,  Saturdas',  we  engaged 
four  more  colored  men  from  an  agency  in 
New  York  City,  paid  the  agency  S3  per 
man,  paid  their  carfare,  housed  them  and 
fed  them  Saturda\'  night,  all  da\'  Sunday, 
gave  them  their  breakfast  Monday  morning, 
and  packed  them  each  a  kettle  with  dinner. 
1  hese  men  left  the  boarding  house  but  never 
returned. 

After  this  experience  wc  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  colored  man  is  not 
dependable  and  is  an  expensive  proposition 
under  any  circumstances.  The  four  men 
out  of  the  first  lot  are  still  working  for  u% 
but  the  work  produced  is  far  below  that  of 
the  ordinary  white  man.  We  would,  there- 
fore, ask  that  >ou  do  not  send  any  of  this 
kind  of  help  to  us,  unless  you  are  quite  sure 
that  they  are  willing  to  work  at  least  long 
enough  to  work  out  their  carfare  and  board. 

Here  are  both  t\pes  o{  experiences,  as 
there  are  the  two  t\pes  of  Negroes.  The 
experiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  sending  down  trains  and  gathering 
up  Negroes  from  the  streets  was  a  costly 
failure.  The  men  thus  brouj;ht  North 
were  as   shiftless  as  theN"  had   been  at 
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h()mc.  On  ihc  (jllicr  liancl,  llic  a^ciU  (jf 
the  Liikens  Iron  ^  Steel  Ojmpany,  of 
(^oatesville,  Pa.,  went  S(julh  and  carefully 
selected  i,o(K)  men  whom  he  brought  up 
in  f^roups  of  fifty  or  a  hundred.  1  hese 
men  are  housed  in  special  barracks  and 
well  cared  for,  and  every  Sunday  evening 
he  (the  agent)  preaches  to  them!  iMany 
of  them  went  South  for  the  hoiidavs  and 
came  back  promptly  to  their  work. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  a  changed  method  and  human 
consideration  for  the  Negro  is  producing 
better  results.  The  old  Penns\'lvania 
Railroad  station  in  jersey  City  has  been 
turned  into  a  dormitory  to  house  about 
200  of  these  laborers.  Comfortable  beds 
have  been  supplied,  together  with  shower 
baths  and  other  facilities  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  workers.  The  men  are 
contented  with  their  surroundings  and 
are  said  by  the  railroad  officials  to  be 
giving  satisfactory  results.  They  are 
paid  from  $12  to  j^i  5  a  week. 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  NORTH 

The  problems  both  to  the  Negroes  and 
to  the  Northern  cities  and  towns  into 
which  they  come  are,  however,  very  dif- 
ficult. Consider  what  it  means  to  set 
down  suddenly,  in  the  already  crowded 
tenement  streets  of  a  Northern  city, 
thousands  of  ignorant  human  beings 
without  any  resources  whatever  except 
their  jobs,  unaccustomed  to  city  life, 
unprepared  for  the  cold  climate.  The 
ver\'  physical  task  of  housing  and  feeding 
such  crowds,  let  alone  the  difficulty  caused 
by  racial  prejudice,  is  enormous.  They 
^e  cheated  and  preyed  upon  at  every 
turn,  both  by  white  men  and  scalawags 
of  their  own  race,  they  are  outrageously 
charged  for  rentals,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  shop  at  the  stores,  they  blow  out  the 
gas,  they  wear  insufficient  clothing  and 
catch  cold  and  have  pneumonia — a  dis- 
ease to  which  Negroes  are  peculiarly 
susceptible.  And  finally,  they  find  the 
work  much  harder  than  the  easy-going 
tasks  of  the  South  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  for  they  must  meet  the 
savage  competition  of  white  men. 

In  a  report  on  the  conditions  of  the 


new  Negr(j  laborers  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Miss  Helen  B.  Pendleton,  supervisor  of 
the  liureau  of  (Charities,  says: 

Several  generations  ago,  when  the  Negro 
was  a  human  chattel,  the  master  was  con- 
sidered a  bad  business  man  who  did  not 
properly  house  his  slaves.  He  lost  money 
by  it  and  the  community  did  not  prosper. 
But  industries  of  New  Jersey  have  utterly 
failed  to  provide  the  housing  which  would 
enable  their  Negro  help  to  live  decently  and 
in  enough  comfort  so  that,  while  growing 
to  their  unusual  work,  they  might  be  stim- 
ulated to  become  useful  and  efficient. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  the  Negro  Welfare 
Commiltec,  with  the  help  of  trained  inves- 
tigators from  the  Associated  Charities,  has 
visited  120  self-supporting  families,  all  of 
whom  were  found  in  the  worst  sections  of 
the  city.  A  close  study  of  fifty-three  of 
these  families  reveals  that  166  adults — only 
twenty  of  whom  arc  more  than  forty  years 
of  age — and  134  children,  a  total  of  300 
souls,  are  all  crowded  into  unsanitary,  dark 
quarters,  averaging  4f  persons  to  a  ropm. 
These  flftv-threc  families  pay  a  total  rent 
per  month  of  S415.50,  an  average  of  S7.S4. 
The  average  wage  of  these  people  is  $2.60 
a  da\.  In  not  one  of  the  120  families  was 
there  a  wage-earner  making  the  maximum 
wage  of  S3  and  S4  a  day.  Here  are  some 
of  the  notes  brought  back  by  visitors  who 
reccntl\'  made  these  studies: 

"Wife  and  three  children  living  over  a 
stable.  Husband  earning  $1 1  a  week." 
"Three  families  in  four  rooms."  "A  little 
house,  not  fit  for  a  chicken-coop."  "A 
sorr\-looking  house  for  so  much  money — 
$1 5  a  month,  doors  off  the  hinges;  water  in 
the  cellar;  two  families  in  five  rooms." 
"Indescribable;  so  dark  thc\-  must  keep  the 
light  burning  all  day."  "This  family  lives 
in  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
rickety  frame  house,  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  so  that  the  back  rooms  are  just  above 
the  ground.  The  entrance  is  in  a  muddy, 
disordcrl\-  \ard  and  is  through  a  tunnel  in 
the  house.  The  rooms  are  hard  to  heat 
because  of  cracks.  A  boy  of  eighteen  was 
in  bed  breathing  heavily;  very  ill  with 
pneumonia;  delirious  at  times." 

Yet  these  are  the  people  who  are  com- 
intr  to  the  Northern  states  as  citizens  and 

O 

voters.  In  Ohio  alone  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  more  than  30,000  more 
Negro  voters  this  fall  than  there  were  a 
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year  ago.  In  a  close  election  these  might 
well  prove  the  deciding  element.  There 
have  also  been  large  additions  to  the 
Negro  population  and  the  Negro  vote  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  North,  in  the 
next  few  years,  will  have  a  racial  problem 
of  its  own  to  meet.  In  short,  the  Negro 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  national 
rather  than  a  sectional  problem — and 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  from  almost  any 
point  of  view  is  a  desirable  tendency.  It 
will  bring  home  to  the  North  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  whole  problem 
squarely  and  fairly:  and  with  constructive 
and  not  merely  evasive  methods.  These 
people  cannot  be  employed  like  inanimate 
tools,  "without  any  other  preparation 
than  a  pay  envelope,"  and  left  to  fester 
and  stew  in  city  swamps  without  endan- 
gering the  whole  body  politic.  On  wide 
Southern  farms  they  can  live  to  them- 
selves: in  Northern  cities  the>'  become  a 
part  of  ourselves. 

Despite  all  its  difficulties,  however, 
the  migration  is  probably,  next  to  eman- 
cipation, the  most  noteworthy  event 
which  has  ever  happened  to  the  Negro 
in  America.  Negroes  are  acting  for 
themselves,  self-consciously,  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history.  They  did 
not  win  their  freedom:  it  was  a  gift  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  North.  But  in  the 
present  migration,  supported  by  the  ad- 
vice of  most  of  their  leaders,  they  are 
moving  of  their  own  accord:  and  in  a  way 
lo  affect  profoundl)'  not  only  the  status 
of  the  race  in  the  South  but  to  develop 
serious  economic  problems  in  the  North. 

Important,  however,  as  the  movement 
is,  it  must  not  be  over-emphasized.  Even 
though  400, CKK)  Negroes  ma\'  have  gone 
North,  even  though  another  4(X),(XX) 
go  later — depending  on  the  international 
developments — ^still  the  great  masses 
of  Negroes  will  remain  in  the  South. 
There  are  9,000,000  Negroes  south  of 
Mason's  and  Oixon's  line.  They  own 
in  the  aggregate  an  immense  volume 
of  propert\- — estimated  at  something  like 
a  billion  dollars — hundreds  of  thous- 
ands o{  acres  o(  land.  man\'  small  banks, 
insurance   companies,   stores,   and   other 


enterprises.  As  a  generalization,  with 
many  probable  exceptions,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  migration  thus  far  has  scarcely 
touched  the  solid,  well-placed  land-own- 
ing Negro  people.  It  has  been  made  up 
largely  of  discontented  tenant  farmers, 
city  and  town  dwellers,  and  the  younger 
generation  which  was  not  yet  anchored. 
'There  is  little  question  that  the  best  con- 
ditions, everything  considered,  enjo}'ed 
by  Negroes,  probabl\'  anywhere  in  the 
world,  are  in  Southern  neighborhoods 
where  they  own  their  own  small  farms 
and  have  developed  more  or  less  of  a 
community  life  of  their  own.  This  was 
the  conviction  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
as  it  is  that  of  Major  Moton,  the  present 
principal  of  Tuskegee. 

And,  fmall}',  1  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  wisest  and  most 
understanding  of  authorities  on  the 
Negro  question — I  mean  Dr.  hi.  B. 
Frissell,  of  Hampton  Institute: 

This  special  movement  is  of  great  value 
because  it  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  South 
the  fact  of  the  economic  value  of  the  col- 
ored man.  We  take  things  for  granted 
which  we  have  had  all  our  lives.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  South  have  not  realized  the  great 
opportunities  that  were  theirs  in  the  fact 
that  the\'  had  this  kindly,  helpful  bodv  of 
colored  people  among  them.  Because  i hex- 
are  losing  some  of  them.  the\'  are  beginning 
to  understand  more  fulls-  their  \alue.  and 
we  all  hope  that  out  of  it  will  come  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  needs  and  a  greater 
inclination  to  help  them  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  all  that  belongs  to  a  better 
life. 

While  this  is  true.  I  do  believe  that  the 
best  place  for  the  great  mass  of  the  colored 
people  is  in  the  South.  There  are  great 
masses  of  land  which  need  to  be  culti\ated 
and  which  the  colored  man  can  cultivate 
better  than  an\'  other  man.  To  m\'  mind, 
after  long  \ears  of  work  with  the  cr^lored 
race,  I  feel  that  the  ver\-  best  educational 
institute  is  the  small  home  in  the  country 
where  there  comes  into  the  lives  the  cixSper- 
ation  between  the  numbers  of  the  family 
that  is  necessary,  and  where  they  gain  cer- 
tain ideas  which  can  tml\  come  through  the 
struggle  to  gain  that  little  piece  of  land.  I 
realize  every  day  the  educational  value  of 
the  small  farm  in  the  South. 
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THE  United  States  is  now  com- 
mitted to  a  war  with  the  second 
naval  Power  of  the  world,  yet 
we  are  without  a  single  first 
class  naval  base  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  Pacific  we  have  the 
beginnings  of  such  a  base,  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  the  work  is  done,  will  be 
the  salient  key  in  the  defense  of  our 
Pacific  Coast,  our  outlying  insular  posses- 
sions, and  the  policies  to  which  we  as 
a  nation  are  dedicated.  Alone,  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Other 
subsidiary  bases  are  necessary  near  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  at  some  point  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  such  as  Unalaska  or 
Kiska;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Seattle. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  it  happens 
that  the  interrelation  of  these  subordinate 
bases  with  the  key  position  at  Pearl 
Harbor  was  thoroughly  explained  in  this 
magazine  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  in  1914,  by  Captain  (now  Rear 
Admiral)  |ames  H.  Oliver  in  an  article 
entitled  "Shall  We  Control  the  Pacific?" 
Admiral  Oliver  is  now  Governor,  at  St. 
Thomas,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  our  recent 
purchase  from  Denmark  which  form  the 
salient  key  to  our  naval  strategy  in  the 
Atlantic. 

An  outlying  main  naval  base  in  the 
north  Caribbean  is  vital  for  the  defense 
of  our  Atlantic  Coast,  the  states  border- 
ing on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  against  any  strong  naval 
Power.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
base,  therefore,   should  take  precedence 


over  all  other  naval  bases  (jn  or  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

No  major  naval  attack  could  be  pubhed 
through  against  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
until  our  fieet  were  either  defeated  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  German  fleet  during  this 
war,  effectivel)  contained.  No  foreign 
Power,  however  strong  at  sea,  could  hope 
to  contain  our  fleet  without  a  base  of  their 
own  in  the  western  Atlantic.  Therefore, 
the  first  aggressive  step  taken  by  an 
enemy  free  to  move  at  sea  would  be  an 
attempt  to  secure  their  own  base  in  our 
waters,  and  the  best  position  for  their 
offensive  operations,  as  well  as  for  our 
naval  defense,  would  be  at  some  point  in 
the  Caribbean,  since  from  that  position 
they  could  alike  threaten  our  entire 
Eastern  coast,  the  Canal,  and  all  our 
Atlantic  shipping. 

We  could  count  upon  theArm\  to  check 
small  land  operations  on  the  main  land, 
and  no  enemy  would  attempt  a  landing 
in  great  force  with  our  fleet  undefeated 
or  uncontained.  An\'  enemy  except 
Great  Britain  would  seek  a  Caribbean 
base,  and  only  a  superior  or  equal  enemy 
would  attempt  offensive  operations  in  the 
western  Atlantic. 

It  would  be  vital  for  the  United  States 
to  meet  this  attempt  and  crush  it. 

Naval  strategy  demands  that  our  main 
naval  base  be  as  far  eastward  in  the 
Atlantic  as  practicable,  because  its  mere 
position  thus  would  normall\'  deter  a 
foreign  fleet  from  seeking  positions  farther 
west.  For  example:  with  the  United 
States  strongly  established  at  St.  Thomas, 
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a  foreign  naval  commander  would  not  try 
for  Samana  Bay  in  Santo  Domingo  or 
for  Mole  St.  Nicholas  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Haiti.  Realizing,  then,  the 
prime  strategic  advantage  of  holding  the 
St.  Thomas  region  in  force,  it  remains  to 
consider  this  site  for  our  Gibraltar  on 
other  than  strategic  grounds  in  compari- 
son with  other  possible  sites. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  require- 
ments in  addition  to  strategic  value 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  a  selection  from  the  several  pos- 
sible sites  available  to  us  in  the  north 
Caribbean.  The  ideal  position  should  af- 
ford controlling  gun  positions,  it  should 
be  approached  by  a  channel  capable  of 
being  made  submarine-proof.  From  its 
shelter  swift  destro\er  llotillas  should  be 
able  to  reach  and  strike  the  enemy  in  the 
open  sea  within  one  hour's  steaming  dis- 
tance of  their  protected  basin.  There 
should  also  be  contained  within  a  first- 
class    naval    base    sufficient    anchorage 


ground  to  afford  the  largest  fleet  based 
upon  that  station  to  lie  with  its  train  at 
anchor  and  to  manoeuvre;  docking  facili- 
ties should  be  provided  of  suflfkient  extent 
to  dock  and  undock  all  fighting  units 
of  the  fleet  in  eight  working  da\s.  Fin- 
ally, the  position  should  be  such  on  its 
shoreward  side  as  not  to  be  open  to  attack 
from  the  rear  through  territory  held 
by  a  possible  enemy  or  a  weak  neutral. 
All  these  are  considerations  of  defense 
primarily. 

In  addition,  several  other  navy  yard 
requirements  would  be  necessar\'.  such 
as  a  still  water  basin  of  a  square  mile  or 
more  in  area  and  forty-five  feet  in  depth 
for  our  newest  dreadnaughts.  berthing 
facilities  alongside  loading  docks  for  two 
divisions  of  the  fleet  at  the  same  time,  a 
suitable  foreshore  land  area  for  the  ware- 
houses, shops,  coal  and  oil  storage,  as  well 
as  barracks  and  drill  grounds  for  the 
nav\-  personnel  from  the  fleets  and  for  the 
marine   garrison.     Add   on    an   aviation 
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base  and  a  first-rate  radio  equipment  and 
you  have  about  all  the  essentials  of  our 
first-class  base. 

In  Chart  I,  on  page  329,  the  possible 
sites  for  Caribbean  naval  bases  are  indi- 
cated. The  arrow  running  in  from  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  is  intended  to 
represent  the  direction  of  a  possible 
enemy  approach  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canaries,  and  the  distance  of  each  possi- 
ble base  from  the  position  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  when  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
its  objective,  is  indicated  by  radii.  There 
is  also  printed  a  table  of  distances  from 
each  site  to  the  centre  of  the  various  sea 
passages  between  the  islands. 

By  reference  to  this  chart  the  relative 
strategic  positions  of  these  bases  under 
consideration  may  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  Other  reasons  for  or  against 
their  development  will  need  some  further 
brief  explanation. 

Taking  the  positions  in  order  from  west 
to  east  we  already  own  (a)  Guanidnamo, 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Cuba, 
leased  to  us  by  treaty  after  the  Spanish 


War.  (b)  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  across  the 
Windward  Passage,  is  on  Haitian  terri- 
tory, much  desired  in  the  recent  past  by 
Germany  and  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
to  obtain  a  dominating  influence  on  the 
Island  of  Hispanola,  an  attempt  which 
was  already  headed  off  before  the  war 
began  by  our  prompt  recognition  of 
the  value  of  this  island  and  its  two  sick 
republics  in  the  maintenance  of  the  -Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  (c)  Samand  Bay  is  the 
largest  protected  bod>'  of  water  in  the 
Antilles  from  Cuba  to  their  farthest 
eastern  rock.  It  is  the  propert\-  of  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  Re- 
public at  present  is  being  administered 
under  martial  rule  b\'  the  United  States, 
(d)  San  Juan  is  the  chief  cit\'  of  our  Isl- 
and of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  name,  (e)  St. 
Thomas,  is  used  to  represent  the  sporadic 
group  of  small  islands,  our  most  recent 
territorial  acquisition,  bought  from  Den- 
mark for  twent>-five  million  dollars' 
worth  of  immunity  from  foreign  interfer- 
ence. Sailing  over  from  Porto  Rico  to 
St.  Thomas  you  pass,  just  half  way  on 
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your  forty-mile  voyage,  the  bleak,  gray 
island  of  (f)  Culebra,  the  last  of  the  bases 
under  consideration,  which  really  forms, 
strategically,  part  of  the  St.  Thomas 
region  of  naval  defense. 

We  can  begin  by  discarding  San  Juan 
and  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  The  channel  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Juan  is  only  thirty  feet  in 
depth  and  so  narrow  that  steamers  of 
moderate  draught  go  aground  while  turn- 
ing in  it.  Several  little  rivers  bringdown 
the  heavy  rainfall  on  the  mountains  of 
the  north  coast  through  alluvial  plains 
and  silt  up  the  harbor  so  that  it  requires 
constant  redredging.  The  navy  yard 
here  would  have  the  advantages  of  being 
on  American  territory  and  near  a  large 
and  prosperous  port,  with  fift\'  thousand 
inhabitants  and  the  proportionate  labor, 
water,  and  food  supplies  which  such  a  cen- 
tre implies.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  commanding  high  ground  where 
fortifications  could  be  emplaced  except 
the  old  Morro  Castle  and  the  high  sea- 
wall line  of  the  city  itself,  which  is  less 
than  two  miles  from  the  farthest  interior 


point  of  the  harbor.  Furthermore,  the 
nearest  large  anchorage  ground  is  sixty 
miles  away  in  Vieques  Sound,  off  the 
east  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

One  wonders  why  Mole  St.  Nicholas 
has  been  so  ardently  desired  by  German 
naval  strategists.  Possibl\'  it  has  been 
because  it  is  the  only  West  Indian  base 
even  remotely  available  to  their  schemes. 
The  anchorage  ground,  although  very 
deep  there,  could  not  provide  room  for 
our  Atlantic  Fleet  with  its  train  and  other 
accessories.  A  mesa  of  coral  rock  forms 
this  harbor  by  reaching  a  long  arm 
around  it  on  the  north  and  west,  but  this 
enclosing  headland  is  so  low  that  westerly 
and  northeasterl\'  winds  blow  across  it 
almost  unchecked.  Water  is  very  scarce, 
labor  would  have  to  be  colonized,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  impc^rted.  It  would 
also  be  ditVicult  to  defend  this  place 
against  attack  by  land  across  territory 
the  neutrality  of  which  would  be  ignored. 
Naval  officers  agree  that  Mole  St.  Nicho- 
las is  not  a  safe  or  useful  fleet  harbor  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  \ear.     It  might, 
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however,   be  made  serviceable  at  slight 
expense  as  a  torpedo  craft  base. 

rhere  are  two  main  objections  to  the 
naval  base  which  we  have  maintained 
for  several  years  at  Guantanamo  which 
ought  to  remove  it  from  equal  considera- 
tion with  either  Samana  Bay  or  the  St. 
Thomas  region,      its  strategic  location. 


docking  and  emergency  repair  station. 
The  site  has  never  been  regarded  as  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  in  the  Navy  and  for 
this  reason  very  little  work  has  been  done 
there  toward  making  it  a  base  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
remaining  three  possible  sites:  those  at 
Gulebra,  in  the  St.  Thomas  region,  and 


WHERE    SHALL   WE    PLACE    OUR    ATLANTIC   NAVAL    BASE? 

Of  the  six  possible  sites,  Guantanamo,  .Mole  St.  Nicholas,  Samana  Bay,  San  Juan,  Culebra,  and  St. 
Thomas,  the  last  two  are  nearest  the  line  of  probable  enemy  approach  and  most  central  to  all  points  that 
need  guarding.  As  the  local  advantages  lie  with  St.  Thomas,  that  island  is  likely  to  be  selected  as  the 
location  of  the  great  protected  fleet  base  on  which  the  defense  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Panama  rests 


as  we  have  already  shown,  is  much  tess 
desirable  than  either  of  the  other  two 
places,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  defend  against  an  attack  in  force  by 
land.  Back  from  the  Bay,  the  land  runs 
in  flat  marshes,  sand>'  beaches,  and  cane 
fields  back  to  mountains  twenty  miles  or 
more  distant  from  the  harbor  entrance. 
The  anchorage  ground  is  already  too 
small  for  our  fleet  with  its  necessar\' 
convoNs;  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
is  inadequate  and  incompetent.  The 
whole  property  is  situated  in  territory 
that  is  alien,  though  now  friendlw 

For  obvious  reasons  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  describe  more 
specifically  conditions  in  CUiantanamo 
Ba\.  In  peace  times  it  is  a  good  fleet- 
operating  and  recreation  base.  In  war 
time  it  can  be  used  for  a  fleet  supply  base. 


in  the  great  Bay  of  Samana.  Either  one 
of  these  bases  is  superior  strategicall\-, 
tactically,  and  materially  to  Guantan- 
amo. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  two 
most  desirable  of  remainingpossible  situa- 
tions compare  the  one  with  the  other. 

THE    BAY    OF    SAMANA 

Samana  Bay,  in  the  Republic  of  Santo 
Domingo,  is  an  inland  sea  twenl\-flve 
miles  in  length  b>'  ten  miles  in  width.  In 
that  broad  expanse  several  good  points 
for  naval  bases  are  found,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  entire  bay  is  such  that  it 
could  all  be  used  to  advantage  as  one 
enormous  naval  haven.  Extending  due 
east  and  west,  its  northern  boundary  is 
formed  b\'  the  Peninsula  of  Samana,  a 
series  of  high  ridges  var\ing  in  height 
from   i.oiK)  to  1,500  feet,  and  thus  pro- 
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vidinj^    from    Sanche/    on    I  lit*    west    to  fiioulh  of  the  bay  with  a  southwest  slant 

Mounl    I)i;iblo,  the    northern    ;.^ale   back  determined    by    the    Hanking    mountain 

at  the  entrance,  a  seric^s  of  commandin^^  ranges,  send  a  swell  in  besond  the  pr(;tecl- 

positions.      Most  of  this  peninsula,  which  ing  coral  reefs  which  (jften,  in  compara- 
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THH    PROBABLE    SITE    OF    OUR   GIBRALTAR 

Our  recently  acquired  \  ir^nn  Isl.inds  afford  several  sites  which,  guarded  from  gales  by  breakwaters, 
protected  from  submarines  by  torpedo  net  lines,  and  defended  from  hostile  warships  by  guns  mounted  on 
the  commanding  ridges  of  bt.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  are  almost  ideal  for  the  construction  ol'  ihe  ^real 
docks,  dry -docks,  and  depots  of  a  commanding  naval  base  for  our  Atlantic  Fleet 


must  once  have  been  an  island,  is  par- 
tially isolated  from  the  mainland  by 
low  and  thickly  wooded  swamps  formed 
by  the  delta  of  several  streams  flowing 
into  the  bay  from  the  west.  The  south 
shore  is  similarly  high  land  breaking  at 
the  water  edge  to  steep  cliffs  from  sixty 
to  loo  feet  high,  which  extend  from  the 
head  of  the  bay  to  the  inlet  of  San  Lor- 
enzo, from  which  point  swamps  run  east- 
ward to  the  entrance. 

Across  the  opening  of  this  great  har- 
bor living  coral  has  built  a  natural  but 
irregular  breakwater,  through  which  sev- 
eral channels  run  carrying  a  depth  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  fathoms  clear  up 
to  an  inner  roadstead  where  all  the  fleets 
of  the  world  could  swing  at  anchor  with 
something  to  spare.  This  extraordinary 
basin  twelve  miles  long  by  eight  miles 
wide,  entirely  free  from  coral,  with  an 
average  depth  of  more  than  sixteen 
fathoms  over  excellent  holding  ground,  is 
the  parricular  asset  of  the  Samana  project. 
Its  ver\  expanse  is  a  slight  disadvantage, 
becaus:  the  prevailing  northeast  trade 
winds  of  these  latitudes,  drawing  into  the 


tively  calm  weather,  runs  four  feet  high 
in  as  far  as  Sanchez. 

The  disadvantages  of  Samana  have 
already  been  referred  to:  its  strategic  in- 
feriority to  the  Virgin  Islands — any 
force  holding  the  St.  Thomas  region 
will  normall)-  deny  the  north  Caribbean 
and  therefore  Samana  to  a  baseless  en- 
emy; and  its  location  on  alien  territory 
where  it  may  be  approached  and  invested 
by  land.  Tacticall\ ,  however,  Samana 
Bay  is  at  least  equal,  possibly  superior, 
to  any  other  site  for  a  major  naval  base 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

CULEBRA 

Before  our  purchase  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  in  March  naval  officers  were 
accustomed  to  refer  to  Culebra  Island, 
off  the  east  coast  of  Porto  Rico,  as  the 
point  where  the  United  States  would 
eventuall\'  establish  its  main  naval  base. 
Before  we  acquired  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  this  position  had  more  strategic 
value  than  any  other  available  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean.  It  still 
retains  strategic  advantage  over  Samana 
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and  Guantanamo;  tactically  it  is  inferior 
to  Samana,  and  both  tactically  and  stra- 
tegically inferior  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  also  possess  all  of  Culebra's  advan- 
tages except  abundant  water  supply  near- 
by on  the  main  island  of  Porto  Rico. 
Gulebra  itself  is  not  now  regarded  as  suit- 
able for  more  than  a  submarine  and 
torpedo  station. 

OUR    EASTERNMOST    DEFENSE 

Chart  II,  on  page  330,  shows,  more 
clearly  than  pages  of  possible  description, 
the  interrelation  of  the  Islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John,  together  with  their 
outlying  cays.  The  whole  of  that  real 
estate  has  practically  no  commercial 
value,  although  St.  Croix,  the  third  large 
island  of  the  group,  lying  forty  miles  due 
south  of  St.  Thomas,  is  rich  in  sugar  cane, 
cattle,  and  cotton.  All  the  insular  terri- 
tory represented  in  the  chart  is  bleak  and 
rugged,  but  beautiful  as  are  the  defor- 
ested Greek  islands  in  the  /Egean.     The 


On  the  high  ground,  overlooking  these 
sheltered  waterways,  gun  positions  could 
be  placed  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Indeed,  because  of  their  small  size,  their 
rugged  geology,  and  the  relation  of  high 
land  to  ever)'  anchorage  and  ba\',  these 
islands  make  a  natural  position  which 
is  the  most  perfect  for  defense  by  land  or 
sea  of  an>'  of  those  under  consideration. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
Guantanamo. 

The  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  itself  would 
not  be  large  enough  for  a  fleet  'anchorage. 
It  is  at  present  an  excellent  coaling  sta- 
tion and  with  the  immediately  adjoining 
roadstead,  called  Gregerie  Channel,  could 
be  developed  into  a  first  class  navy  yard 
and  basin,  with  abundant  space  for 
storehouses,  shops,  and  all  other  repair 
equipment.  It  could  be  thoroughlv  de- 
fended by  guns  placed  back  of  the  town, 
on  Water  Island,  which  lies  like  a  big 
breakwater  off  the  entrance,  and  on  the 
sentinel    cays    of    Buck    Island,    Turtle 


A    POSSIBLE    SITE    OF    Ol'R    GIBRALTAR 

The  mngnificent  land-IockcJ  harbor  of  Samana,  on  the  north  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  could  easily 
be  defeniied  from  attack  b}'  sea.  and  otTers  safe  refuge  for  the  most  numerous  ll^et  we  could  ever  require. 
Its  weakness  lies  in  the  possibility  of  attack  from  the  rear  by  land 

sea  comes  very  boldh'  up  to  their  bound-  Dove  caw  r.nd  Sava  Island.     Other  loca- 

ary  clifTs  and  runs  in  deep,  clear  estuaries  tions  for  the  enormous  plant  which  would 

into  their  shore  lines,  making  many  pro-  have  to  be  installed  are  suggested  on  the 

tected  inlets  and  bays  and  sounds.  chart   at    Hurricane   Hole.    Francis    Bay, 
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:iiul  llof^snest   I'oiiil.     All  three  ol   tfiese  (government    of   (ireat    Britain,    already 

are  spotted  on  the  island  of  St.  John,  and  possessing  a  base  at   Bermuda  and  with 

an\'  one  of  the  three  provides  inore  an-  much  other  island  territory  in  the  West 

choraf^e    and    operating    space    than    is  Indies,  would  und(Hibtedly  be  more  than 

available  on  St.   Thomas.  willing,  out  of  the  clcjser  relations  growing 

Of  all  these  localities  Hogsnest  Point  from  the  present  war,  to  hand  over  these 
is  probably  preferable  because  it  adjoins  barren  isles  to  us  or  to  agree  b\  treatv 
Ihe  sound  between  St.  Thomas  and  St.  to  leave  them,  as  at  present,  unfortified. 
|ohn.  where  the  biggest  fleet  we  could  Once  we  had  become  thoroughl)'  estab- 
possibly  base  on  this  station  could  find  lished  on  St.  John  and  St.  'Thomas,  no 
abundant  anchorage  and  mancruvre  war-time  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
space.  This  sound  is  nearly  twice  as  Power  to  use  this  vantage  ground  against 
large  as  th&  available  space  in  Guantan-  us  could  hcjpe  to  succeed, 
amo  Bay,  but  it  would  need  the  protec-  Indeed,  even  if  we  could  not  control 
tion  of  two  breakwaters,  respectively  one  by  purchase  or  treaty  these  neighbouring 
half  mile  and  one  mile  long.  In  case  rocks,  the  close  proximit}'  of  British  ter- 
the  United  States  Government  chose  to  ritory  in  the  event  of  war  between  the 
develop  this  most  eastern  of  its  posses-  United  States  and  any  other  nation  would 
sions  into  a  first  bulwark  of  defense,  it  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  us,  for  the  rea- 
would  be  possible  to  use  two  or  more  of  son  that  F^ritish  neutral  waters  wc^uld 
the  local  sites  in  the  Islands  for  yards,  be  denied  to  the  enem\-  fleet  and  our  de- 
torpedo  stations,  fleet  anchorages,  avia-  fenses  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  would 
tion  and  radio  stations.  All  these  separ-  be  thus  very  greatl\'  strengthened, 
ate  localities  are  closely  interrelated  and  Another  matter.  In  the  now  incredi- 
all  are  equally  defendable.  ble  contingency  of  war  with  Great  Britain 

Only  two  objections  can  be  made  to  the  strategy  of  England  would  centre 
the  St.  Thomas-St.  John  site.  The  first  about  the  defense  of  the  Dominion  of 
is  a  scarcity  of  water.  Under  the  Danes  Canada,  with  its  fleet  in  all  probability 
the  Insular  Government  was  apparently  based  upon  Plalifax  or  some  other  port 
unable  to  provide  a  sufficient  water  sup-  in  its  own  territory  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
ply  to  keep  fire  insurance  within  bounds,  British  naval  forces  would  be  in  the  best 
to  say  nothirFg  of  providing  for  the  greatly  position  to  operate  against  our  fleet  and 
increased  demand  of  a  first  class  naval  also  to  maintain  their  own  communica- 
base.  Now  that  we  have  taken  over  the  tion  intact  with  the  British  Isles.  In 
islands  some  experimental  work  carried  such  a  campaign  it  will  be  obvious  that 
on  during  the  early  spring  proves  that  by  any  base  of  ours  in  the  West  Indies. 
a  moderate  outlay  in  drainage  reservoirs  wherever  it  were  located,  would  have 
in  the  hills  and  the  sinking  of  deep  artes-  very  subordinate  value, 
ian  wells  on  the  lower  levels,  a  water  sup-  .  It  therefore  seems  clear  that  the  Brit- 
ply  many  times  greater  than  at  present  ish  territory  adjacent  to  St.  John  is  not  a 
can  be  assured.  disadvantage   but   a   positive  advantage 

The  other  objection  to  this  site  is  more  when  we  consider  the  purpose  for  which 

apparent  than  real.     It  arises  from  the  our  primary  base  would  be  built — that 

close  proximity  of  the  British  Islands  of  is,  for  the  purpose  of  assistingourown  fleet 

Tortola,    Jost    Van    Dyke,    and    Virgin  in   operating  against   an   enem\'  who  is 

Gorda.     The  probability  of  any  breach  under  the  compulsion  of  seizing  a  base 

between  Great   Britain  and  the  United  and    refreshing   his   fleet    before   he   can 

States,  which  would  make  us  apprehen-  undertake     further     operations     against 

Five  of  their  close  neighborhood  in  the  our  navy,  against  the  Canal,  or  against  the 

Caribbean,   is  more  than  remote.     The  continental  coast  of  the  United  States. 


SIMS,    OF   THE    SUCCESSFUL   INDIS- 
CRETIONS 

The  Stormy  but  Brilliant  Career  of  "The  Father  of  Target  Practice,"  Who 
Now  Commands  our  Fleet  off  the  British   Isles 

BY 

ROBERT  F.  WILSON 


IT  IS  characteristic  of  Vice  Admiral 
William  Sowden  Sims  that  within 
one  hour  after  the  arrival  of 
his  destroyer  flotilla  in  Queens- 
town  the  speedy  craft  at  his 
order  were  on  their  way  to  the  sub- 
marine zone.  Oueenstown  had  planned 
a  great  celebration  to  welcome  the 
American  destroyers  to  the  war.  The 
military  bands  had  been  provided  with 
the  music  score  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  the  official  dinners  were  ordered. 
1  he  reception  was  planned  to  continue 
for  several  days,  after  which  the  Ameri- 
cans could  get  down  to  the  grimmer 
business  of  fighting  the  enemy. 

Admiral  Sims,  who  had  been  in  London 
since  the  American  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  arrived  at  Queenstown 
just  before  his  flotilla's  arrival  and  ob- 
served these  gala  preparations.  At 
once  he  set  his  foot  down  on  the  whole 
affair.  He  told  his  expectant  hosts 
that  he  and  his  gunners  had  come  to 
England  to  fight  and  not  to  feast,  and 
that  at  that  moment  they  desired  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  be  directed  to  a  likely 
hunting  ground  for  U-boats.  When  the 
low-lying  destroyers  finally  slid  into 
Queenstown  harbor  they  remained  there 
only  long  enough  for  the  ship  com- 
manders to  come  ashore  and  to  pay 
respects  to  the  authorities  and  get  their 
orders  from  Admiral  Sims.  Within  the 
hour  the>'  had  departed  for  the  hunt. 

In  sending  costl\'  ships  of  war  against 
the  under-water  terror,  Vice  Admiral 
Sims  is  following  out  the  American 
Navy's  policy  that  a  superior  force 
should    never    content    itself    with    re- 


maining on  the  defensive.  In  the  con- 
ferences with  the  British  Mission  our 
officers  urged  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  the  U-boats.  It  has  remained  for 
Sims  to  demonstrate  the  policy  in  action. 

Admiral  Sims  has  risen  in  the  Navy 
through  his  indiscretions.  He  has  twice 
been  guilty  of  indiscreet  actions — both  of 
an  unusual  and  astonishing  sort.  One 
of  these,  committed  when  he  was  still  a 
lieutenant,  gave  offence  to  his  superior 
officers.  The  other  shocked  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  entire  earth.  B\'  the  first 
he  flirted  with  punishment.  For  the 
latter  he  was  formally  reprimanded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav\-,  giving 
him  the  only  black  mark  against  his 
record.  Either  incident  might  have 
blasted  the  career  of  an  officer  less 
brilliant  than  he  or  one  possessing  less 
of  his  abilit>'  to  land  on  his  feet.  But 
both  episodes  worked  directl)'  and  power- 
fully to  Sims's  advantage. 

The  better  known  of  these  two  in- 
cidents— the  famous  speech  that  Sims 
made  in  the  old  London  Guildhall  in 
191  o — is  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  to  England  and  France  in 
the  fall  of  1910.  Fhe  cordialit\'  of  the 
welcome  given  to  our  officers  and  blue- 
jackets at  that  time  exceeded  an\'  ever 
before  experienced  b\'  the  modern  Amer- 
ican battleships.  Near  the  close  of  the 
fieets  visit,  the  Lord  ALiyor  of  Londt)n, 
Sir  Thomas  Vezey  Strong,  entertained 
750  American  bluejackets  and  their 
officers  at  a  sumptuous  midda\'  dinner 
at    the    Guildhall.     Commander    Sims. 
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of  Ihe  dreadnaught  Minnesota,  and  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  headed  the  shore 
party.  I'hey  had  been  met  at  the 
Thames  lanchng  by  the  band  of  the  ^or- 
<^eous  (Coldstream  Ciuards  and  escorted 
by  martial  music  through  the  crowded, 
cheering  London  streets.  At  the  Cuiild- 
hall  a  magnificent  reception  was  tendered 
to  them. 

(Commander  Sims  was  greatly  moved 
by  this  hospitality,  coming  as  it  did  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  of  similar  enter- 
tainment. The  Lord  Mayor  gracefully 
toasted  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  Sims,  who  was  born  in  Canada, 
rose  to  respond  with  a  toast  to  the  King, 
his  pride  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  blood  got 
the  better  of  his  diplomacy. 

"This,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  welcome  to  the  fleet  in  Eng- 
land, "could  not  happen  in  any  other 
country,  but  is  made  possible  by  the 
strong  ties  of  blood  between  our  two 
nations.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe 
that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
British  Empire  is  menaced  by  an  external 
enemy,  you  may  count  upon  every  man, 
every  drop  of  blood,  every  ship,  and  every 
dollar  of  your  kindred  across  the  sea." 

Naturally  cognizance  of  this  utterance 
was  taken  in  official  quarters  in  Wash- 
ington. The  anti-British  element  in  the 
United  States  was  for  court-martialing 
Sims  for  his  indiscretion,  but  he  escaped 
with  a  rebuke  and  no  loss  of  rank. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  this  break, 
instead  of  harming  Sims's  career,  has 
aided  it.  Aside  from  his  admirable 
qualifications  for  his  present  command — 
his  personal  magnetism,  his  popularity 
with  his  subordinate  officers  and  the 
bluejackets  under  him,  his  previous  ex- 
perience in  commanding  a  destroyer 
flotilla,  and  the  laboratory  thoroughness 
with  which  his  mind  studies  any  problem 
— it  was  a  subtle  compliment  to  Great 
Britain  to  pick  this  man  of  all  others  to 
direct  our  first  naval  participation  in  the 
war  against  Germany.  In  effect  Amer- 
ica now  sa\'s  that  she  regrets  the  rep- 
rimand to  Sims,  and  admits  that  he  was 
entirely  right  when  he  declared  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  to  be  thicker  than  water. 


Fortunately  as  this  episfxle  ended, 
it  was  nrjt  nearly  so  vital  to  the  career 
of  William  S<nvden  Sims  as  an  earlier 
indiscretifjn.  P^ack  in  the  year  k/ji  the 
bureau  chiefs  in  the  Navy  Department 
were  bothered  by  a  series  of  reports, 
letters,  and  recommendations  emanat- 
ing in  great  volume  from  a  lieutenant 
stationed  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  These 
writings  issued  from  the  pen  of  Lieutenant 
William  S.  Sims. 

A    PERSISTENT    LETTER-WRITER 

This  upstart  lieutenant,  out  in  China 
somewliere,  had  the  effrontery  to  tell 
his  superior  officers  in  Washington  that 
the  gunnery  of  the  American  Navy  was 
inefficient.  The  Navy  has  its  way  of 
dealing  with  presumptuous  and  trouble- 
some young  officers.  The  chiefs  snubbed 
Sims  by  paying  no  attention  to  his  burn- 
ing messages.  The  conservative  old 
Service  was  satisfied  with  both  its  gunnery 
and  its  marksmanship. 

Sims  was  persistent.  He  continued 
to  fill  the  pigeonholes  of  the  n)epartment 
with  reports  of  a  new  firing  and  aiming 
system  which  he  had  come  upon.  He 
gave  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  ful' 
descriptions  of  the  details  of  this  system 
and  showed  what  results  he  was  obtain- 
ing with  it  with  the  gun  crew  which  he 
commanded  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Kentucky 
and  also  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Monterey,  both 
ships  attached  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  The 
Department  paid  scant  attention  to  these 
communications. 

The  recommendations  became  more 
vehement  in  tone.  Finally  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  himself  began  receiving 
a  series  of  letters  signed  by  Lieutenant 
W.  S.  Sims,  couched  in  language  that 
just  fell  short  of  culpable  criticism  of  his 
superior  officers.  These  letters  were 
not  answered,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
such  a  snub  would  be  a  strong  enough 
hint  to  Sims  to  desist. 

Then  came  the  day  when  the  White 
House  received  in  the  registered  mail 
from  the  Orient  two  letters,  one  ad- 
dressed to  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
other  to  Secretary  Loeb.  These  letters 
were  critical  of  the  Navy  Department. 
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The  harassed  officials  bore  with  it  no 
more.  Lieutenant  Sims  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Washington.  Trouble  seemed 
to  be  in  store  for  him. 

l>ut  let  us  see  what  had  been  happen- 
ing out  on  the  Asiatic  staticjn.  From  the 
earliest  moment  of  his  naval  career  to 
the  present  day  Sims  has  been  driven 
by  a  restless  activity  in  whatever  posi- 
tion he  has  found  himself,  in  China, 
for  instance,  he  bought  a  bicycle,  and 
used  to  get  leaves  of  absence  to  take 
long  investigati(jn  tours  inland,  always 
writing  out  voluminous  reports  from  his 
notes  on  his  return.  His  interest  in 
new  things  brought  him  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  British  officer,  Percy  Scott, 
then  a  captain  on  one  of  the  British 
cruisers  stationed  on  the  Chinese  coast. 

1  he  two  officers,  found  that  thev  had 
much  in  conmion.  Particularly  did  they 
agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  gunnery 
and  marksmanship  in  their  navies,  and 
of  the  obtuseness  and  stubbornness  of 
entrenched  tradition,  both  in  the  Ad- 
miralty in  London  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  Washington. 

Scott  confided  to  Sims  that  he  had  a 
device  for  improving  the  marksmanship 
of  gun  crews  and  developing  gun  pointers 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Up  to 
that  time  all  navies  had  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  giving  their  gun  pointers 
sufficient  practice  to  make  them  perfect. 
Ammunition  was  too  expensive  to  per- 
mit of  the  practice  of  firing  the  big  guns 
daily,  but  commanders  had  no  method 
for  giving  practical  gun-pointing  prac- 
tice other  than  firing  at  an  actual  target. 

Captain  Scott  had  devised  a  s\stem 
of  target  practice  which  he  believed  would 
train  gun  pointers  to  great  accuracy 
without  the  expenditure  of  costl\'  am- 
munition. The  equipment  consisted  of 
a  tube — later  called  the  Morris  tube — 
attached  to  the  barrel  of  the  big  gun. 
This  tube  fired  a  small  projectile  at  a 
near-by  miniature  target.  The  gun  crew 
pointed  the  big  gun,  but  when  the  trigger 
was  pull  d  -the  big  gun  was  silent  and 
from  the  iMorris  tube  shot  forth  a  small 
projectile  to  pierce  the  target  if  the  aim 
was  correct.     With  this  device  the  ofticer 


in  charge  could  estimate  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  on  a  large  target  had  the 
big  gun  been  fired.  The  system  enabled 
the  gun  crew  to  have  constant  practice. 

Ihe  more  Sims  studied  Scott's  device, 
the  more  enthusiastic  for  it  he  became. 
1  le  equipped  one  of  the  big  rifles  on  his 
own  ship  with  a  tube  and  began  training 
a  gun  crew.  At  the  next  target  practice 
his  crew  easily  outshot  an\'thing  else 
in  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  At  this  point  his 
advice  to  Washington  became  most  urgent 
that  the  system  be  tried  out  in  the  Navy 
generally.  When  there  was  apparently 
no  attention  paid  to  his  successes  with  big- 
gun  marksmanship,  his  chagrin  became 
so  great  that  he  committed  the  indiscre- 
tion   of  writing  to  the  President  direct. 

Lieutenant  Sims  returned  to  Wash- 
ington fully  expecting  to  receive  punish- 
ment, but  hoping  that  he  could  secure  a 
practical  test  for  his  system  and  thus 
secure  its  advantages  for  the  Naw. 
Sims's  brother  officers,  who  grew  up  with 
him  in  the  Service,  say  that  his  only 
thought  then,  as  always,  was  for  the 
Service  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
his  life.  Sims  was  a  trouble-maker  but 
onK'  in  the  sense  that  he  was  an  eternal 
crusader  for  reform,  for  better  methods, 
for  improvements  of  any  sort.  He  was  an 
arch  rebel  against  tradition  in  the  Navy 
when  that  tradition  tied  the  Nav\'s  hands 
and  blindfolded  its  e\es  to  progress. 

Luckil\'  for  Lieutenant  Sims,  Rear 
Admiral  Cameron  McR.  W  inslow,  then 
the  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  had  been  reading  over  some 
of  Sims's  pigeonholed  reports  and  had 
become  convinced  that  there  might  be 
something  substantial  in  the  lieutenant's 
contention.  Admiral  Winslow's  first  con- 
versation with  Sims  after  the  latter's 
arrival  in  Washington  not  onl\-  confirmed 
his  previous  judgment  but  made  him  a 
supporter  of  Sims's  ideas  of  gunnery. 
Admiral  Winslow  now  went  to  the  White 
I  louse  to  intercede  for  Sims. 

To  understand  .Mr.  Roosevelt's  atti- 
tude, it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
had  been  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  at  the  time  Lieutenant  Sims  was 
naval  attache  at  Paris  and  was  sendins  in 
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his  messages  and  reports  lo  the  Navy. 
Manv  of  these  documents  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Assistant  Secretary  Theo- 
dore Koosevelt;  he  renieinhered  it  well. 
Hut  his  opinion  of  Sims  was  not  alto- 
gether flattering. 

A    THSr — AND    A    PKOMOIION 

Admiral  Winslow,  however,  secured 
an  audience  for  Sims  at  the  White 
I  louse.  There  the  officer  explained  in 
detail  why  his  criticisms  of  the  Navy 
were  well  taken.  'The  President  was 
not  impressed.  Sims  then  proposed  for 
himself  a  sort  of  trial  by  ordeal.  He 
requested  that  the  President  order  a 
battleship  to  engage  in  target  practice 
under  conditions  that  he  should  specify. 
I  le  would  set  up  a  target — a  larger  one, 
incidentally,  than  was  then  in  use  by 
the  Navy — and  if,  under  battle  condi- 
tions of  steaming  and  ranges,  the  gunners 
on  the  ship  were  able  to  make  any  decent 
percentage  of  hits,  he  would  stand  con- 
victed of  presumptuous  conduct. 

This  proposal  struck  the  fancy  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  order  he  gave  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  probably  as 
unpopular  a  one  as  the  Service  ever  re- 
ceived. The  truth  was  that  the  Navy 
then  had  no  scientific  system  of  gunnery 
and  it  knew  it.  Up  to  that  time  target 
practice  had  been  largely  a  matter  of 
guesswork.  The  target,  a  small,  tri- 
angular affair,  was  stuck  up  in  a  floating 
barrel  or  aflhxed  to  a  buoy,  and  then  the 
ships  steamed  ofT  to  the  proper  range 
and  blazed  away  at  it.  Targets  were 
not  examined  afterward  to  see  if  they 
had  been  hit.  Hits  were  merely  esti- 
mated from  the  ships  themselves  and  the 
gunners  were  usually  patted  on  the  back 
and  told  that  they  had  done  well. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  ordered  not  one  but 
five  of  the  crack  battleships  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  to  be  placed  at  Sims's  dis- 
posal. The  disturber  selected  an  aban- 
doned lighthouse  on  an  outlying  reef 
and  nailed  up  on  it  a  canvas  target, 
seventeen  by  twenty-one  feet.  For  five 
hours  at  various  distances  the  ships 
sailed  back  and  forth  firing  at  this 
target.     At   the   expiration   of   the   test 


an    inspection   of   the   target   was   made. 
It  had  not  been  struck  a  single  time! 

Mr.  KfKiSevelt  acted  instantly  on  this 
report,  directing  that  Sims  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  (jTfice  of  naval  practice 
with  the  title  of  Inspectcjr  of  I'arget 
Practice.  The  President  also  promoted 
Sims  to  the  rank  of  commander.  'This 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  an 
American  President  has  interfered  with 
the  naval  authorities  in  the  stationing  of 
an  officer  of  as  low  a  rank  as  lieutenant. 

"the      father      Ol       TARGET      PRACTICE" 

With  such  a  start  Commander  Sims 
might  easily  have  become  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  men  in  the  Navy. 
But  it  was  just  the  other  waw  His 
modesty,  his  acknowledged  abilit\-,  his 
greed  for  work,  his  passion  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  details  of  a  scientific  study, 
and  his  personal  magnetism  combined 
to  make  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  the  Navy. 

The  seven  years  following  Sims's 
promotion  by  President  Roosevelt  made 
his  reputation  as  "the  father  of  target 
practice."  He  did  much  more  for  Amer- 
ican naval  gunnery  than  merely  to 
introduce  the  Morris  tube.  His  first 
effort  was  to  increase  the  rapidit\'  of 
big-gun  fire,  which  he  did  by  developing 
scientific  management  of  all  departments 
of  the  ship  during  firing.  This  was 
several  years  before  Messrs.  Frederick 
W.  Ta\'lor  and  Harrington  Emerson, 
the  efficiency  experts,  announced  their 
discoveries  of  scientific  management. 
Commander  Sims  applied  the  stop-watch 
to  all  the  activities  on  board  ship  directly 
connected  with  hitting  a  mark  in  battle. 
By  cutting  out  all  waste  motion,  stand- 
ardizing movements,  and  s\nchronizing 
all  the  efforts  for  fighting  etficienc\-  from 
the  turret  to  the  conning  tower  and  the 
engine  room,  he  was  able  to  cut  the  time 
of  firing  a  big  gun  not  in  two.  or  in  three, 
but  in  ten!  Where  it  had  taken  five 
minutes  to  fire  a  heav\-  rifle,  it  now  took 
thirty  seconds  under  the   Sims   s\stem. 

The  bluejackets  and  the  public  began 
to  know  what  records  our  ships  were 
making  in  target  practice.     Rivalry  be- 
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came  keen.  The  gun  pointers  became 
the  most  cherished  and  petted  members 
of  the  ships'  companies.  Proud  as 
we  are  of  the  record  of  American  gunnery 
in  the  naval  engagements  of  1898,  the 
fact  remains  that  of  every  one  hundred 
shots  we  fired  in  the  running  fight  along 
the  Cuban  coast  only  one  reached  its 
mark.  After  a  few  years  of  Sims's 
instruction,  that  ship  which  failed  to 
make  50  per  cent,  of  its  shots  strike  a 
target  much  smaller  than  a  battleship 
was  in  disgrace. 

The  value  of  Sims's  services  to  the 
Navy  in  this  respect  was  probably  best 
estimated  by  Commander  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Gloucester  when  that  ship  sunk 
the  Spanish  destroyers  in  Cuban  waters, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  few  officers  to 
win  the  warm  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  review  of  the  report  of 
the  Sampson-Schley  court  of  inquiry. 
(Commander  Wainwright  wrote  a  letter 
to  Roosevelt  extolling  the  work  of 
Commander  Sims  and  saying  that  in 
any  other  country  Sims  would  have  been 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  Wainwright 
added  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  take 
umbrage  if  Sims  were  elevated  over  his 
head  to  such  a  rank. 

Incidentally,  it  is  notable  that  Cap- 
tain Percy  Scott  later  returned  to 
Hngland  and  became  the  great  gunnery 
and  target  practice  expert  of  the  British 
Navy.  Scott  was  knighted  for  his  work 
and    given    the    rank    of    rear    admiral. 

AN    APOSTLE  OF   SCIENTIFIC  MANAGE.MENT 

In  1910,  when  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
(>ourt;  brought  the  efficiency  experts 
into  the  railroad  rate  case  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  the  railroads  could  save 
Si. 000, 000  a  day  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  management  to  their 
operation,  the  entire  country  became 
interested  in  this  new  science,  and  this 
interest  spread  to  the  Government  de- 
partments. Mr.  George  von  L.  Me>'er, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Taft.  sent  Messrs.  Frederick  W.  Ta\ior. 


and  Harrington  Emerson,  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  of  efficiency  engineers  to  the 
shipsofthe  North  Atlantic  Fleet  to  investi- 
gate their  technical  management.  The 
party  set  out  from  shore  in  one  of  the 
Navy's  steam  launches  on  a  rough  and 
foggy  sea,  bound  for  the  flagship  where  they 
were  to  be  entertained  by  the  admiral 
in  command.  The  pilot  of  the  small 
craft  lost  his  bearings.  Presentl\',  when 
the  great,  gray  bulk  of  an  anchored 
dreadnaught  loomed  up  in  the  fog,  the 
landsmen  decided  to  take  no  further 
chances  with  such  unfriendly  weather 
and  ordered  their  pilot  to  put  them 
aboard  the  ship  that  they  could  see. 
By  chance  this  proved  to  be  the  Minne- 
sota, commanded  by  Commander  Sims. 

To  entertain  his  unexpected  guests 
Sims  put  the  crew  through  its  paces. 
The  engineers  were  astonished  by  what 
they  saw.  The  synchronizing  of  gun 
operation,  fire  control,  and  engine  room 
was  a  model  exhibition  of  scientific  man- 
agement— stop-watch  work,  no  waste 
effort,  no  lost  motion,  but  every  move- 
ment standardized  and  unified  to  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  civilian  experts  was  complete  when 
Commander  Sims  showed  them  the 
engineering  competition  rules  compiled 
under  his  direction  in  the  target  practice 
office  in  1904.  By  these  rules  all  ele- 
ments of  materiel  were  eliminated  so 
that  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  human 
elements  could  be  compared,  no  matter 
what  the  type  of  the  ship,  its  age,  speed, 
or  mechanical  equipment. 

Mr.  Emerson  had  recently  completed 
a  costl\'  reorganization  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway.  In  this  work  he  had  spent 
several  months  devising  methods  for 
rating  and  determining  the  standard 
cost  of  operating  locomotives,  regardless 
of  type  or  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  run.  At  an  officers' 
dinner  given  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
spection visit,  both  .Mr.  Emerson  and 
Mr.  Ta\lor  confessed  with  admiration 
that  the  Nav\'  had  antedated  their 
scientific  management  discoveries  bv 
several  \ears.     Referring;  to  the  eniiineer- 
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ing  competition  rules,  Mr.  Emerson  said: 
"  If  I  had  known  that  this  book  existed 
it  would  have  been  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  Santa  F"e  Railway." 

Sims's  ceaseless  energy  and  tireless 
study -overflowed  the  work  to  which  he 
was  assigned  and  extended  its  benefits  to 
other  branches  of  the  Navy.  He  be- 
came a  student  of  the  human  side  of  the 
enlisted  service  and  offered  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  life  of  the  bluejackets  at  sea. 
This  is  in  large  part  the  explanation  of 
his  great  personal  popularity  with  the 
men  in  his  command.  In  1905,  when  he 
married  Miss  Anne  Hitchcock,  daughter 
of  the  late  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of 
St.  Louis,  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  gun  crews  of  the  entire 
Navy  clubbed  together  to  buy  him  a 
magnificent  wedding  present — an  im- 
mense silver  plate  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  the  gunnery 
officers.  Sims  also  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  action  of  the  Navy  in  adopt- 
ing the  lattice  masts. 

"the  u.  s.  s.  scared-o'-nothing" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
Sims's  career  was  his  championship  in 
the  years  1903- 1904  of  the  all-big-gun 
ships,  the  dreadnaughts.  This  was  two 
years  before  the  British  brought  out 
their  first  Dreadnought,  revolutionizing 
the  naval  construction  policy  of  the  world. 
The  progenitor  of  the  dreadnaught  idea 
in  the  American  Navy  was  Lieutenant 
Homer  C.  Poundstone.  Poundstone  for 
months  had  treasured  the  idea  of  all- 
big-gun  ships,  hoping  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  Navy  for  such  a  construction 
change.  Meeting  discouragement,  he 
sought  out  Commander  Sims.  He  quickly 
won  Sims's  support,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment until  American  dreadnaughts  were 
launched  Sims  urged  their  construction 
on  every  favorable  occasion. 

Poundstone  was  a  good  draftsman, 
and  he  and  Sims  in  1903  and  1904  made 
sketches  and  drew  plans  for  a  big-gun 
ship.  The  Navy  heads  vetoed  the 
plan  of  the  two  officers  as  often  as 
they  brought  it  up  for  consideration,  but 


Sims  never  abandoned  the  idea.  The 
ship  became  a  great  joke  around  the 
Navy  Department.  It  is  a  striking 
coincidence  that  the  name  given  by 
these  two  officers  to  their  paper  battle- 
ship and  the  name  by  which  the  ship 
was  known  in  the  Navy  offices  was 
"  The  U.  S.  S.  Scared-o' -Nothing."  Two 
years  afterward  the  British  Admiralty 
called  its  first  all-big-gun  ship  Dread- 
nought. 

Commander  Sims  convinced  President 
Roosevelt  that  the  dreadnaught  was 
bound  to  come  and  that  the  United 
States  might  just  as  well  be  the  first  to 
launch  one.  But  even  the  President 
could  not  at  once  break  through  the  solid 
opposition  of  the  Navy.  At  Roosevelt's 
request  Sims  wrote  out  a  statement  of 
the  technical  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  this  type,  which,  when  published, 
cemented  an  American  naval  policy  in 
favor  of  dreadnaught  construction.  The 
battleships  Michigan  and  South  Carolina 
had  already  been  authorized  to  be  built 
in  the  old  way.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  Sims  letter,  which  was  printed  as  a 
public  document,  and  which  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  this  and  other  countries, 
was  to  change  the  plans  for  these  ships 
so  that  they  slid  from  the  wa\s  the  first 
American  dreadnaughts. 

All  his  life  Sims  has  been  this  way — 
rebelling  against  the  established  custom 
when  something  better  was  at  hand:  the 
first  to  advocate  the  new  when  the  new 
was  an  improvement. 

It  is  related  that  Sims  as  a  stripling 
graduate  from  the  Academ\'  undertook 
to  reform  the  conditions  of  life  for  mid- 
shipmen at  sea.  Ihe  Nav\'  heard  from 
him  earlw  He  and  twentx'  other  mid- 
shipmen were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow, 
stilling  "foc's'le"'  of  one  of  the  old-time 
sailing  ships.  Midshipman  Sims  wrote 
to  the  Navy  Department  about  it. 
Like  most  of  his  pioneer  communica- 
tions, this  one  was  pigeonholed.  Sims 
thereupon  made  investigation  ashore  to 
show  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  allowed  b\'  farmers  to  pigs,  cattle, 
and  other  domestic  animals  in  their  living 
quarters.     He   demonstrated    b\'    figures 
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thai  the  United  States  Navy  alh^wed  quit  his  ship,  Xo  take  the  assignment  to 
less  air  for  its  midshipmen  than  is  attend  the  conference  of  officers  at  the 
granted  t(j  h(jrsos  and  ctjws  in  the  barn!  Naval  War  (>)llege  at  Newport,  R.  1., 
Sims  was  the  first  to  run  a  c(;mmissary  from  May  25,  191  i,  to  October  1,  1912. 
store  for  midshipmen  aboard  ship,  the  lie  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Naval  War 
profits  from  this  undertaking  purchasing  College  from  the  latter  date  until  |une 
improvements  for  tlie  living  quarters.  4,  191  ^,  when  he  was  given  the  command 

of  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla  of  the  Atlantic 
Ik'ct,  a  command  which  he  held  until 
November  22,  1915. 

)uring  the  following  winter  he  super- 


A    CANADIAN    liY    BIRTH 

Vice  Admiral  Sims  was  born  in   Port 
Hope,   Ontario,   October    15,    1838.     lie 


was   aj-jpointed   to  the   Naval   Academy  vised  the  fitting  out  of  the  new  dread- 

from  Pennsvlvania  in  1876,  being  gradu-  naught  Nevada,  and  was  given  the  com- 

ated    in    June,    1880.     lie    received    the  mand   of  that   splendid   ship  on    March 

rank  of  lieutenant  in   1893,  holding  this  ii,    1916.     Last  August,   President  Wil- 

grade  until   Mr.   Roosevelt  made  him  a  son    made    him    a    rear    admiral.     His 

commander     in     1902.     He     spent     the  next   advancement   came   last    February 

two  years  from   1894  to   1896  in  China.  i6th,  when  Secretar\'  Daniels  appointed 

From   1897  to   1900  he  served  as  naval  him   commandant   of  the   naval   station 

attache   at    the   American    Embassy    in  at   Narragansett    Ba\'   and   president  of 

Paris  and  Petrograd.  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport.     He 

Just   before   President    Roosevelt   quit  had  scarcely  taken  up  these  new  duties 

the  White  House  in  late  Februar\',  1909,  when  war  broke  out  between  the  United 

he  saw  to  it  that  Commander  Sims  was  States  and  Germany  and  Admiral  Sims 

given    the   command   of   a    battleship —  was   sent   abroad   by   Secretar\'    Daniels 

the   Minnesota.     Sims   is  the  only   man  as  our  special  naval  representative  and 

of  a   rank   less  than   captain   who  ever  observer    in     England.     When     it     was 

commanded    a    first-class    fighting    ship  determined    to    send    American     naval 

in  our  modern  navy.     He  left  the  Minne-  vessels  to  foreign  waters,  Admiral  Sims 

soia  in  the  spring  of  1911,  having  been  was  placed  in  charge  of  their  operation, 

promoted  to  a  captaincy  just  before  he  On  May  24th,  he  was  made  a  vice  admiral. 


PERSHING,  OUR  LEADER  IN  FRANCE 

His  Rise  in    the  Army    Through    Effective    Work    as    an    Indian    Fighter, 

Conqueror  and   Ruler  of  the  Moros,  and  Commander  of  Our 

Expedition  into  Mexico — The  True  Story  of  His  Famous 

''Jump"  in  Rank  Under  President    Roosevelt 


T  MUST  have  been  with  the 
most  intense  satisfaction  that 
General  John  Joseph  Pershing 
sailed  to  command  the  first 
American  army  ordered  to  France. 
For  during  nearly  eleven  years  he  had 
been  the  stoical  victim  of  a  persistent 
slander,  conceived  b\'  suspicion  and 
kept  alive  by  envy  and  malice.  This 
was  the  charge  that  his  elevation  from  a 
captaincy  to  a   brigadier-generalship  in 


1906  over  the  heads  of  S62  officers  of 
grades  senior  to  his — the  longest  jump 
in  the  history  of  the  Arm\- — was  the 
result  of  his  political  pull,  his  father-in- 
law  being  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren 
of  W>'oming,  then  a  powerful  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Militar\'  Affairs. 

Against  such  a  charge,  openl>'  made 
more  than  once,  for  an  officer  of  Persh- 
ing's spirit  there  was  no  repl\',  except  the 
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reply  of  performance.  In  his  own  heart 
he  knew  that  pohtics  did  not  figure  at 
all  in  his  promotion  by  President  Roose- 
velt; yet  he  could  not  make  a  defense 
even  to  his  closest  friends  without  per- 
sonal humiliation.  So  he  said  nothing 
at  all  but  s(jught  the  hardest  tasks  in  the 
^>ervice  and  threw  himself  into  his  work. 
While  his  detractors  were  busiest  about 
their  backbiting  Pershing  was  with  his 
men  on  horseback  in  the  jungles  and 
swamps  of  Mindanao.  Yet  even  when  he 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  American  column 
into  Mexico  there  might  still  have  been 
some  who  could  assert  that  this  duty 
fell  to  him  as  the  available  officer  of  his 
rank.  It  needed  some  greater  honor  to 
come  to  him  through  merit  to  silence  for- 
ever the  calumny  that  he  had  not  earned 
what  he  received. 

That  honor  has  now  sought  him  out. 
I'here  are  at  least  a  half  dozen  American 
officers  any  one  of  whom  might  credit- 
ably have  commanded  the  first  divisions 
of  troops  sent  to  Europe.  We  may  be 
sure  that  President  Wilson  weighed  the 
qualifications  of  these  generals  anxiously 
and  prayerfully.  Me  was  about  to  select 
the  man  to  guard  the  prestige  and  repu- 
tation of  the  American  arms  among  the 
trained  veterans  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  he  chose  the  man  who  had 
not  failed  him  in  Mexico — John  Joseph 
Pershing. 

Fxcept  in  the  Senate  chamber  during 
the  fight  raised  in  1906  against  Persh- 
ing's confirmation,  no  full  defense  has 
been  made  against  the  accusation  that 
politics  brought  about  his  great  promo- 
tion; yet  a  complete  defense  exists  in 
the  official  documents  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  defense  is  strangely 
interwoven  with  the  tragic  romance 
of  the  man's  life.  But  first,  let  us  get  a 
picture  of  his  earlier  career. 

I  le  was  born  in  a  home  of  poverty  in 
linn  (>)unty,  Missouri,  September  13, 
i8()0.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  forced  by 
necessity  to  work  each  \'ear  well  into 
the  winter,  so  that  his  months  of  school- 
ing were  brief.  His  ambition  for  edu- 
cation surmounted  these  difficulties,  and 
he  managed  to  take  the  course  at  the 


Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  school  to  support 
himself.  He  had  intended  to  study 
law,  an  ambition  which  he  was  able  to 
gratify  some  years  later  when  stationed 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  as  its  pro- 
fessor of  military  science. 

Three  weeks  after  receiving  his  diploma 
from  the  Norijial  School  he  heard  of  a 
competitive  examination  for  West  Point 
to  be  conducted  at  his  old  home.  He 
won  this  examination  by  a  single  point. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Military 
Academy  in  1886.  When  he  took  this 
course  Pershing  had  no  serious  intention 
to  make  the  Army  his  career.  His 
mother  was  opposed  to  such  service  on 
his  part.  Pershing  went  to  West  Point 
for  its  educational  advantages.  He  car- 
ried away  from  the  Academy,  and  has 
always  retained,  an  intense  admiration 
for  it.  "Blackjack"  Pershing  was  his 
plebc  nickname. 

Until  his  mother's  death  Pershing 
treated  her  with  the  tender  devotion  a 
youth  might  pay  to  his  sweetheart. 
Tragedy  always  seemed  to  find  him  in 
action.  His  troop  was  mounted  and  he 
himself  was  on  his  horse  ready  to  depart 
upon  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the 
Moros  when  an  orderly  brought  him  the 
cabled  message  that  his  mother  was  dead. 
The  blow  fell  hard  upon  him,  but  he 
collected  his  resolution  and  gave  the 
command  to  ride. 

Few  army  captains  have  been  so 
often  or  so  highly  commended  as  he  by 
his  commanders.  When  he  was  a  strip- 
ling lieutenant  in  the  Geronimo  cam- 
paign of  1886,  General  Miles  in  his  dis- 
patches complimented  Pershing  for 
"marching  his  troop,  with  pack  train, 
140  miles  in  46  hours,  bringing  in  every 
animal  in  good  condition." 

Lieutenant  Pershing  saw  hard  fighting 
in  the  Indian  countrw  In  1889,  he  gave 
an  example  of  his  unusual  tact  and  un- 
willingness to  shed  blood  if  unnecessar\' 
to  do  so  by  rescuing  a  part\-  of  despera- 
dos and  cowboys  besieged  b\"  hostile 
/uni  Indians,  accomplishing  this  feat 
without  tiring  a  shot.  For  this  act 
General  Carr  reported    that    Lieutenant 
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Pershing  was   "lii^hly  recommended  for 
discretion." 

(^omin;^  d(Avn  to  tlie  War  with  Spain, 
Lieutenant  I'ershing  went  with  liis  re|.',i- 
ment.  ihc  lolh  (Cavalry,  to  (2iiba,  where 
he  so  distinguished  himself  at  San  juan 
and  Santiago  de  (Aiba  that  he  was  twice 
recommended  for  brevet  commissi(jns 
"for  personal  gallantr)',  UDtiring  energy, 
and  faithfulness." 

General  I^aldwin,  a  (jvi!  War  veteran 
under  whom  Pershing  served  in  Cuba, 
said  of  him:  "I  have  been  in  manv 
fights,  through  the  Civil  War,  but 
Captain  Pershing  is  the  coolest  man  under 
fire  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

Soon  after  these  Cuban  battles  Persh- 
ing took  a  major's  commission  with  the 
volunteers,  serving  as  chief  ordnance 
officer  and  later  as  assistant  adjutant 
general. 

But  mere  personal  bravery  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  great  general,  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be.  Pershing 
was  soon  to  show  in  the  Philippines  that 
he  had  that  discretion,  judgment,  and 
restraint,  together  with  a  magnetic 
personality,  that  qualified  him  for  high 
command.  As  early  as  1903  General 
Davis  wrote  from  the  Philippines  urging 
that  Pershing  be  made  a  brigadier  general. 
In  1901  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
five  troops  of  the  1 5th  Cavalry,  together 
with  a  battery  of  artillery,  a  company  of 
engineers,  and  a  battalion  of  the  27th 
infantry  at  Camp  Vicars,  in  the  Lake 
Lanao  district  of  Mindanao,  taking  the 
place  of  General  Baldwin.  It  was  made 
as  a  temporary  appointment,  but  Cap- 
tain Pershing  handled  the  Moro  situation 
with  such  skill  and  tact  that  General 
Sumner  retained  him  in  the  command. 
He  learned  to  speak  the  Moro  language 
and  conducted  all  the  negotiations  with 
the  Moros.  On  four  occasions  he  led 
expeditions  against  the  rebellious  tribes- 
men, being  in  the  hostile  jungles  any- 
where from  four  days  to  two  weeks  at  a 
time.  His  eflfectiveness  both  as  a  fighter 
and  as  an  administrator  in  this  cam- 
paign led  President  Roosevelt  to  compli- 
ment him  by  name  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress. 


I  his  extraordinary  distinction  came 
to  him  in  1903.  In  his  message  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sec(jnd  sessi(jn  of  the 
Lift \ -eighth  Congress,  {^resident  K(xjse- 
velt  C(jm[)lained  that  there  was  no  system 
in  the  Army  for  granting  the  recognition 
of  promotion  to  officers  who  deserved 
})romotion  because  of  their  ability  in  the 
Service.  After  calling  upon  (Congress  to 
remedy  this  situation  with  necessary  leg- 
islation, Mr.    Pof^sevelt  wrote: 

When  a  man  renders  such  service  as  Captain 
Pershing  rendered  last  spring  in  the  .Moro 
campaign,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  reward 
him  without  at  once  jumping  him  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general. 

PROMOTED    liY    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT 

It  was  a  signal  and  unusual  honor 
for  an  Arm\-  captain  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  President's  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Roosevelt  devoted  only  a 
single  paragraph  to  the  Arm\-  in  this  mes- 
sage, and  Pershing  was  the  only  officer 
named.  The  President's  wish  in  1903 
to  reward  Pershing  b\'  promotion  is 
evident  in  the  message.  Then,  as  now, 
the  President  was  unable  b\-  law  to  pro- 
mote officers  to  any  grade  below  brigadier 
general.  Mr.  Roosevelt  waited  three 
}ears  for  Congress  to  pass  the  laws  that 
would  enable  him  to  give  Pershing  a 
smaller  promotion,  and  then,  his  patience 
at  an  end,  gave  that  officer  the  long  jump 
over  the  862  grades. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  mentioned  the  gallantry 
of  Pershing  to  Congress  in  1903,  that 
officer  had  not  >et  met  Miss  Frances 
H.  Warren,  whom  he  later  married,  and 
through  whom  it  was  alleged  he  secured 
the  political  influence  for  his  appointment. 

Except  for  the  four  \'ears  which  Persh- 
ing spent  at  the  Universitx' of  Nebraska, 
one  \ear  (from  June,  1897,  to  Ma\\  1898) 
as  assistant  instructor  of  tactics  at  W  est 
Point,  and  a  little  time  spent  in  Washing- 
ton just  prior  to  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Warren,  he  has  been  continuall\-  out  with 
the  fighting  forces.  Washington  does 
not  know  him. 

He  was  married  just  as  he  received  the 
appointment     of     military     attache     at 
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MAJOR    GENERAL    JOHN    J.     PHRSHING 
In  command  of  the  first  American  e.\peditionar>'  force  ordered  to  Kranct 
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Tokyo,  and  he  and  his  bride  anticipated 
a  wonderful  honeymoon  in  Ja})an.  In- 
stead of  that  he  arrived  just  in  time  t(j 
be  sent  to  Manchuria  as  the  American 
observer  with  the  Japanese  army,  and 
spent  the  next  two  years  almost  continu- 
ous!)' within  the  sound  of  ^ams.  His 
report  on  his  observations  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents 
of  the  kind  ever  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment. Incidentallv,  in  order  t(j  make 
his  wcjrk  in  japan  effective,  he  studied 
and  gained  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language.  He  also  speaks 
French  and  Spanish  fluent!)'. 

I^rior  to  the  Mexican  affair  Pershing's 
most  conspicuous  service  was  in  the 
Philippines  in  1913  as  commander  of 
the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  gover- 
nor of  Moro  Province.  His  diplomacy 
and  knowledge  of  the  Moro  tongue  en- 
abled him  to  settle  most  of  the  difficulty 
there  without  bloodshed.  But  when 
force  was  needed  Pershing  struck  hard. 
The  campaign  terminated  with  Persh- 
ing's defeat  of  the  hostile  Moros  at  the 
battle  of  Bud  Bagsak,  June  12,  191 3. 
In  reporting  this  operation  to  Congress 
in  December,  191 3,  Major  General  Bell 
wrote:  "I  know  of  nothing  connected 
with  the  service  of  General  Pershing  and 
the  Army  in  Mindanao  during  the  past 
three  years  which  merits  anything  but 
praise." 

THE   TRAGEDY   AT   THE    PRESIDIO 

But  the  greatest  victory  of  Pershing's 
life  was  a  moral  one.  The  cruel  tragedy 
is  still  so  fresh  that  little  need  be  said  of 
it  here.  On  August  27,  191 5,  less  than 
two  years  ago,  his  wife  and  three  of 
their  four  children — the  three  girls — 
were  burned  to  death  in  the  fire  that 
destroyed  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco. 
Pershing  was  left  with  the  one  child, 
Warren  Pershing,  a  boy  still  in  the  toy- 
trumpet  age. 

The  General  had  received  his  orders  to 
serve  at  the  Mexican  border  and  was 
in  El  Paso  hunting  a  house  for  his  wife 
and  little  brood  when  the  news  was 
brought   to  him.     Such   a   shock   might 


have  unmanned  a  fiber  less  tough  than 
his,  and  it  might  have  destrosed  Pershing 
had  he  not  then  been  entering  duti^^s  of 
great  public  importance  which  demanded 
his  whole  powers.  The  discipline  of  the 
Service  saved  him  from  giving  way  to 
despair,  and  he  conducted  the  entire 
Mexican  campaign  carr)ing  a  l(jad  of 
grief  such  as  few  men  are  ever  called 
upon  to  bear. 

Few  Americans  realized  the  difficulty 
of  Pershing's  position  in  Mexic(j.  Sent 
in  to  capture  Villa,  and  commanding  a 
force  which  he  could  have  taken  to 
Mexico  City,  if  necessarv',  Pershing  was 
halted  by  the  wishes  of  Washington;  and 
for  months  he  and  his  force  were  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  line  of  communica- 
tion to  Texas  without  undue  friction 
with  the  Mexicans. 

Another  commander  might  have  fretted 
at  this  inaction.  A  more  impulsive  officer 
might  have  criticised — at  least,  pri- 
vately. But  officers  who  lived  with  Persh- 
ing in  those  trying  months,  when  no 
doubt  he  felt  the  soldier's  desire  to  be 
avenged  for  the  slaughter  at  Carrizai, 
never  heard  him  sa)'  a  word  which  could 
even  be  twisted  into  a  complaint.  When 
his  Commander-in-Chief  said  go  he  went; 
when  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw  he  did 
so,  efTicientl)'  and  well.  His  private  ideas 
about  war  were  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  just  before  the  Columbus  raid: 

"We  do  not  want  war  if  we  can  in  any 
wa)'  honorab!)'  avoid  it,"  he  wTote, 
"  but  we  must  not  hesitate  to  make  war 
if  the  cause  of  civilization  and  progress 
demands  it.  Near!)'  every  step  in  human 
progress  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man life.  There  are  some  things  dearer 
even  than  life.  If  a  nation  has  set  up 
high  ideals  either  for  itself  or  others, 
it  must  be  prepared  to  enforce  those 
ideals  if  need  be  b)'  its  armies  and  navies. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  better  to  enforce 
them  through  moral  prestige." 

This,  written  long  before  we  knew  we 
would  be  drawn  into  the  war  in  Europe, 
represents  the  spirit  in  which  America  has 
gone  into  that  war.  It  will  be  the  spirit  of 
General  Pershing  at  the  front  in  France. 
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SPRAYING  AND  WATERING  IN  ONE  OPERATION 
A  specially  constructed  nozzle  permits  of  the  application  of  water  and  a  fertilizer,  insecticide,  or  fungicide  at  one  time 


USEFUL  INVENTIONS 


Fertilize  or  Spray  While  Watering 

ARI^CKNTl.Y     df^veloped     system    of     garden 
spraying  provides  an  ingenious  scheme  for  com- 
bining two  operations  in  one.     This  system  takes 
advantage  of  the  watering   act  to  distribute  ferti- 
lizer, insecticide,  or  fungicide  at  the  same  time.    A 
special    hose    nozzle,    having    a    large  cylindrica 
chamber,  is  supplied  in  place  of  the  regular  hose 
attachment.     This   is    the  cartridge    container. 
There  are  ten  different  cartridges  which  may  be 
used  in  the   container.      The  water,  passing 
through  the  chamber,  dissolves  the  contents 
of  the  cartridge,  which  is  thus  distributed  in 
solution.     The  various  cartridges  are  uniform 
in  size,  but  each  prepara- 
tion has  a  distinguishing 
color. 


positions   for  resting,  is  being  made  by  a    manu- 
facturer in  Schenectady.     Originally  conceived  for 


use  on  the  sick  bed,  it  is  equal 
aptable  for  use  on  lawns,  cou 
mocks,  on  the  bathing  beach, 
canoes,  motor  boats,  etc.  The 
rest  is  made  of 
steel,  enameled. 


ly      ad- 

ch  ham- 

and    in 

back 

cold    rolled 

and      its      back 

support    forms    a 

spring  which,    with 

the  natural  flexibility 

of  the  metal,  adds   to 

the  comfort  of  its  use. 


A  Handy  Back  Rest 

ABACK  rest  that  is 
light  in  weight,  that 
folds  up  conveniently 
when  not  in  use,  that  is 
sanitary  in  that  its  canvas 
cover  can  be  removed  and 
washed,  and  that  is  ad- 
msiable  to  three  different 


A  SELF  I'ROPELLED  LAW  N   MOWER 

Clutches  on  the  handle  control  the  power  that  propels  the 

machine  and  revolves  the  cutting  reel 


A  New  T\pe  of 
I^wn  Mower 

ANEW  type  of  lawn 
mower,  motor-driven 
and  h  a  n  d  -  controlled, 
seems  designed  to  elim- 
inate much  of  the  effort 
involved  in  trimming  the 
awn.  Power  to  propel 
the  machine  and  to 
revolve  the  cutting  reel 
is  regulated  by  two 
clutches  on  the  handle. 
Most  of  the  weight  of  the 
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motor  IS  carried 
on  the  traction 
roller,  in  order 
not  to  lessen  the 
tractive  jwAver, 
a  n  d  sufficient 
weight  is  carried 
on  the  cutting 
unit  to  enable  it 
lo  follow  inequal- 
I  t  i  es  of  the 
ground. 


AN  AU  rOMATIC  liXTEN- 
SION  REEL 

By  which  an  electric  light 
may  he  carried  ahout  and 
wound  up  when  nol  in  use. 
A  sliKtit  pull  unl(Kks  the 
ratchet  of  an  automatic  lock 
that  holds  the  bulb  at  any 
length  desired  up  to  thirty 
feet 


A  One-man 
Truck 

ANO TH  F  R 
device   that 
is  a    great    time- 
and   labor-  saver 
in    factories    and   stores   is  a  truck    that  can 
easily  be  operated   by  one  man.     To  operate 
this  truck   the  workman  first  places  the  ad- 
justable  grappling   hook   over  the  top  of 
the  load.    I  hen  by  simply  pushing  down- 
ward   on  the   footplate  the  load  is  swung 
on  to  the  truck  and  is  ready  to  be  pushed 
(for  the  truck  is  never  pulled)  and  in  this 
way  the  truckman  has  every  thing  before 
him,    thus    minimizing   the    possibility  of 
costly  accidents. 


A  LABOR-SAVING  TRUCK 

Which    enables    one    man    to    handle    and    transport 
heavy  loads  with  a  minimum  of  effort 

A  Dual   Personality  for  the  Automobile 

A  MANUFACTURER  in  Illinois  has  recently 
placed  upon  the  market  an  attachment  by 
which,  in  twenty  minutes,  a  Ford  car  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  farm  tractor  that  is  capable  of  hauling 
a  three-horse  load  or  farm  implement  at  three  miles 
an  hour.  .A  superstructure  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  draw-bar,  is  practically  invisible,  and  that 
weighs  less  than  lOO  pounds,  is  attached  permanently 
to  the  car.  To  convert  the  car  into  a  tractor  the 
rear  fenders,  running  boards,  and  rear  wheels  are 
removed  and  the  tractor  wheels  and  roller  pinion 
are  attached.  The  gear  reduction  is  as  of  eight  to 
one,  so  that  at  a  motor  speed  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  miles  an  hour  the  tractor  works  at  two  and  a 
half  or  three.  Ford  tractors  are  not  new  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  manufacturer's  claim  for  his  attach- 
ment is  its  quick  convertibility  and  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  used  both  as  an  automobile  and  as  a 
tractor. 


A  COLLAPSIBLE,   ADJUSTABLE,  AND  SANITARY 

BACK  REST 
For  use  on  the  sick  bed,  lawns,  couph  hammocks,  bathing 
»  beach,  etc.,  ptc. 


To  Cook  Breakfast  on  the  Table 

WHAT  seems  to  be  a  ramification  of  the  idea  of 
the  coffee  percolator  on  the  dining  table  is  a 
small  electric  stove  that  attaches  to  the  ordinary 
lamp  socket  and  that  permits  of  three  cooking  opera- 
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FARMING  TRACTOR  AND  AUTOMOBILE  IN  ONE 
A  recently  developed  attachment  permits  of  the  transition  of  a  Ford  car  into  a  tractor,  or  vice  versa,  in  twenty  minutes 


tions  at  the  same  time.  The  stove  is  equipped  with  a 
deep  vessel  with  four  egg  cups,  that  may  be  used 
above  the  heating  chamber  for  boiling,  poaching, 
steaming,  creaming  etc;  and  below  the  heating 
chamber  for  broiling  and  other  cooking  operations  in 
which  heat  is  applied  from  above.  Two  shallow  pans 
may  be  used  as  griddles  for  frying  eggs,  pancakes, 
etc.,  as  covers  for  the  deeper  vessel,  and  as  heat  re- 


flectors. Bread  may  be  toasted  in  a  wire  drawer 
that  is  exposed  to  heat  on  top  and  bottom,  so  that 
both  sides  of  the  bread  may  be  toasted  simultan- 
eously. The  table  stove  is  made  of  pressed  steel, 
with  nickel  finishings,  and  weighs  only  8  pounds. 
The  manufacturer  says  that  "at  a  cost  of  8  cents 
per  unit"  the  stove  "will  operate  continuously  at  a 
cost  of  44  cents  an  hour." 


TO  PREPARE  BREAKFAST  Al     1  HE  TAl^LE 
A  portablc-cloeliic  boated  tabl^  stove  in  which  three  cooking  operations  may  be  performed  simultaneously 


CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE 
QUESTIONS   ON   CURRENT  EVENTS- 


WI'.IJ.  iiilornu'cl  people  arc  daily 
asked  the  kind  of  questions  that 
follow.  rhe\' are  at  the  roots  of 
the  history  which  icjiy  is  making.  These 
questions  are  practical  for  the  class  room 
as  well  as  interesting  to  the  f^eneral  reader. 
The  answers  to  them  can  be  found  in  the 
following  articles  frofii  this  issue  of  the 
World's  Work: 

"  What  Mr.  1  loover  Said  to  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George/'  page  264;  "Our  Gibraltar," 
page  320;  "  If  America  Were  Bone  Dry," 
page  295;  "The  Negro  Goes  North," 
page  314;  "Why  You  Can't  Speculate," 
page  311. 

WHAT    MR.    HOOVER    SAID    TO    MR.    LLOYD- 
GEORGE 

State  in  round  numbers  the  value  of 
the  food  and  clothing  sent  into  Belgium 
by  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

What  part  of  this  has  been  given  as 
private  charity?  How  has  the  rest  been 
obtained? 

Explain  the  organization  for  the  in- 
terior distribution  of  supplies  in  Belgium 
and  North  France. 

What  guarantees  were  required  from 
the  American  Commission  by  the  Allied 
Governments  before  food  and  clothing 
were  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the 
occupied  territories? 

Explain  the  international  position  of  the 
Commission.  Flow  has  it  come  about? 
Why  is  it  necessary? 

In  what  ways  have  Belgium,  England, 
and  France  aided  the  Commission? 

What  are  tne  "vo  chiei  considerations 
that  have  determined  the  outcome  of  the 
various  negotiations  of  the  Commission 
with  the  various  governments? 

OUR  GIBRALTAR 

Why  does  naval  strateg\'  demand  that 
our  main  naval  base  on  the  Atlantic  be  as 
far  eastward  as  possible? 

What  other  requirements  in  addition  to 


strategic    value    should    be    taken    into 
account  in  choosing  our  main  naval  bai>er 

What  sites  are  available? 

Which  one  is  best  and  why? 

II    A.MERICA  WERE  BONE  DRY 

I  low  much  capital  is  invested  in  the 
li(jur)r  business  in  this  country? 

1  low  does  this  enterprise  rank  among 
American  industries? 

If  nation-wide  prohibition  should  go 
into  effect,  how  many  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries would  have  to  close  their  dofjrs? 

I  low  man\'  saloons  would  be  affected? 

How  many  employees  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment? 

Name  other  lines  of  business  that  would 
suffer  great  losses  from  national  "  Bone 
Dry"  legislation. 

What  sum  of  money  v/ould  the  federal 
and  state  governments,  counties,  and 
municipalities  have  to  raise  to  meet  the 
loss  of  revenue  derived  from  taxation  on 
alcoholic  drinks? 

What  arguments  have  the  liquor  in- 
terests used  against  prohibition? 

How  do  the  prohibitionists  refute 
them? 

THE  NEGRO  COMES  NORTH 

Name  some  of  the  causes  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  Negro  migration  to  the 
Northern  States  during  the  last  two 
years. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  migration  on 
the  South? 

\Vh\'  is  this  migration  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Negro  in 
America? 

WHY  YOU  can't  speculate 

How  does  Justice  Holmes  define  the 
word  "speculation!^" 

In  what  way  is  the  farmer  a  speculator? 
The  grocer?     Manufacturer? 

What  are  the  principal  points  of  differ- 
ence between  legitimate  business  specula- 
tions and  man\-  speculative  operations  in 
the  stock  or  commodities  markets? 
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>0R  God'ssakehurry."  Forthree 
years  now  this  has  been  the  call 
from  the  men  at  the  front. 
Every  day  as  Belgium  crumbled 
her  soldiers  looked  for  French 
and  British  help.  All  during  191 5  the 
Tommies  and  poilus  took  the  pounding  of 
the  German  heavy  artillery  and  asked  the 
people  at  home,  "  For  God's  sake  hurry 
the  guns."  With  little  artillery  and  less 
ammunition,  some  even  without  rifles, 
the  Russian  soldiers  gave  up  Poland. 
The  guns  and  ammunition  did  not  come. 
Serbia  went  out  of  existence  in  blood  and 
misery  for  lack  of  the  men  now  at  Sa- 
loniki.  Too  few  and  too  late  at  Galli- 
poli.  Too  few  at  Kut-el-Amara  and  too 
late  with  relief.  Always  the  man  at  the 
front  paying  the  price  and  asking  the 
people  at  home  to  hurr>'.  The\  are 
calling  to  us  now — our  men  among  men. 
Are  we  hurrying  the  utmost  or  must  the 
men  at  the  front  pa\'  again? 

They  are  calling  now  for  airplanes. 
Hurry  the  airplanes.  For  every  man  that 
serves  aloft  a  hundred  are  saved  below. 

Every  paper  for  weeks  has  been  full  of 
our  plans  to  make  airplanes.  We  are 
the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  there 
is.  We  have  a  vast  and  well-organized 
automobile  industr\'  that  can  make  air- 
planes. We  have  an  unlimited  suppl\' 
of  young  men  eager  and  able  to  become 
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fliers.  We  have  the  raw  material  of  the 
air  squadrons  that  can  win  the  war. 
Can  we  hurry?  Or  is  it  to  be  another 
case  of  starting  too  late — too  few  now 
and  too  late  with  the  many? 

General  Squier  has  a  great  conception 
of  American  fliers  so  thick  over  the 
lines  in  France  that  never  a  German 
can  leave  the  ground,  that  not  a  German 
battery  will  have  an  air  observer,  not  a 
German  heav\'  gun  know  where  to 
shoot,  that  no  road  or  railroad  or  ammun- 
ition dump  behind  the  German  lines  will 
be  safe,  and  a  zone  of  desolation  behind 
the  German  lines  in  which  nothing  can 
live  or  move  b\'  day. 

The  aircraft  production  board  of  which 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Coflfln  is  chairman  believes 
that  it  can  build  the  machines. 

1  hese  are  able  men  and  accustomed  to 
succeed.  But  the\"  have  had  to  start 
late.  Onl\'  phenomenal  hurrxing  can 
give  them  success  now.  for  real  success 
means  gaining  not  onl\'  superioritx'  but 
exclusive  control  of  the  air  not  later  than 
the  opening  of  next  spring.  If  we  had 
been  making  aircraft  and  aviators  for  the 
last  Near,  we  could  end  the  war  this 
summer.  With  exclusive  control  of  the 
air  next  spring,  German\'  can  then  be 
defeated.  If  we  have  it  not  then  an- 
other winter  can  probabl\  come  in  time 
to  help  the  Germans. 
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CAPTAIN  ANDRE  TARDIEU 

HIGH  COMMISSIONHR  OF  THE  FRHNCH  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  IMTED  STATES,  SENT  TO 
THIS  COUNTRY  WITH  A  CORPS  OF  ASSISTANTS  TO  CORRELATE  THE  ACTI\ITIES  OF  AGENCIES 
THAT  PURCHASE  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  SUPERVISE  THE 
COMMERCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  FRENCH  OFFICIAL  AFFAIRS  HERE.  CAPTAIN  TARDIEU  IS  AN  AUTHOR 
AND  PUBLICIST,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES,  WAS  THE  CERCLE  FRAN^AIS 
LECTURER  AT  HARVARD  IN  IQOy-lQoS,  HAS  BEEN  EDITOR  OF  "REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES," 
AND    HAS    SEEN    ACTIVE    SERVICE    AT    VERDUN    AND    ELSEWHERE    ON    THE    FRENCH    FRONT 


MK.  WILLJA.M   n.  NICHOLS 

WHO  HEADS  THE  GREAT  NEW  AMERICAN  UVE-M\KING  CONCERN,  THE  NATIONAL  ANILINE 
&  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  WHICH  RECENTLY  AMALGAMATED  THE  PRINCIPAL  PRCWICERS  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DYE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  WHO  REPRESENTS 
THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  IN  THEIR  WAR-TIME  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT BY  HIS  SERVICE  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHEMICALS  COOPERATING 
WITH  THE   ADVISORY  COMMISSION  OF  THE  COINCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


MR.  WILLIAM  C.  D'ARC^ 

OF  ST.  LOUIS,  WHO  WAS  CHOSEN  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ADNERTISINGCLLBS  OF  THE 
WORLD  AT  THEIR  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CON VENTION.  THE  ASSOCIATED  ADNERTISING  CLUBS  HAVE 
BEEN  A  POWERFUL  FORCE  IN  MAKING  A  MARKET  FOR  LIBERTY  BONDS  AND  IN  GATHERING  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  RED  CROSS  THROUGH  THE  WORK  OF  THEIR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  ADVISORY  BOARD 

[See  page  457) 


OUR  EMBASSY  IN  MFXICO 
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i  rom  Pun<h,  London 

"A  WORD  OF  ILL  OMLN" 
"crown  prince  (to  kaiser,  drafting  his  next  speech):  'for  gott's  sake,  father, 

BE    careful    this    TIME,    AND     DON't     CALL    THE    AMERICAN    ARMY     'CONTEMPTIBLE.'" ^A 

cartoon    from    "punch"    reflecting   the    confidence    of   OUR    ALLIES  IN   OUR  ABILITY 
TO   MAKE    OUR   NEW   ARMY    QUICKLY    AND    EFFECTIVELY 
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Tightening  the  Blockade  for  the  food  that  we  grow.  The  consum- 
ing pubHc  here  has  paid  heavily  already 
THE  President  has  put  the  control  for  this  competition,  for  the  prices  were 
of  exports  from  this  country  into  high  not  only  for  foreign  buyers  but 
the  hands  of  a  council  which  will  high  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
systematically  direct  it  by  issuing  licenses.  So  nuch  for  the  immediate  effects. 
The  object  of  the  plan  is,  of  course,  There  are  more  possibilities  in  the 
primarily  to  keep  American  products  future.  O.ie  of  the  chief  means  for  main- 
from  reaching  Germany  through  neutral  taining  justice  in  the  world  after  we  get 
countries  and  secondarily  to  insure  the  the  Germans  beaten,  as  proposed  by 
necessary  products  from  here  reaching  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  was  econ- 
our  allies.  This  licensing  system  is  omic  pressure.  Economic  pressure  is 
practically  the  same  plan  which  the  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  boycott. 
British  have  worked  since  the  beginning  But  no  one  until  this  war's  demonstra- 
of  the  war.  It  was  their  refusal,  under  tion  realized  how  complete  and  effecyve 
this  plan,  to  grant  licenses  to  any  British  such  a  boycott  could  be.  With  only  the 
firm  that  dealt  with  an  American  firm  United  States  and  England  operating 
that  dealt  with  Germany  which  caused  a  licensing  system  against  a  country,  even 
so  much  friction  here  under  the  name  of  without  hostile  military  acts,  its  oveneas 
"the  blacklist."  The  British  licensing  trade  would  almost  inevitably  collapse, 
did  unquestionably  change  the  course  of,  Shippingthat  could  not  touch  at  an  Amer- 
though  probably  it  did  not  lessen,  our  ican  port  or  get  American  coal  or  touch 
trade.  Our  licensing  system,  working  at  British  ports  or  use  British  coal  (the 
in  cooperation  with  the  systems  of  our  British  control  most  of  the  merchant 
allies,  will  unquestionably  be  irksome  coaling  stations  around  the  world)  or 
to  neutrals.  *But  it  is  entirely  in  accord  carry  American  or  British  goods — to  such 
with  international  law  and  within  our  shipping  there  would  be  poor  cargoes 
rights.  So  long  as  we  do  not  use  it  to  and  worse  profits.  Without  either  Brit- 
starve  neutrals  it  is  a  legitimate  as  well  ish  or  American  coal,  merchant  shipping 
as  legal  weapon  against  Germany.  And  it  could  not  cross  either  the  Atlantic  or 
is  a  powerful  weapon.  Beforeourentrance  Pacific  and  return,  for  in  North  America 
into  the  war  one-of  the  hardest  economic  we  or  the  British  control  the  coal,  and  in 
problems  for  the  Allies  was  the  attempt  South  America  the  coal  is  chiefly  imported 
to  keep  American  products  from  reaching  from  England. 

Germany  through  neutral  countries.   The  The  war  is  teaching  us  many  things 

newspapers  have  stated  that  our  trade  about  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  with 

to    Scandinavia    and    Holland    enabled  other  nations,  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 

these  countries  to  supply  fats  for  nearly  esting  possibilities  is  the  power  of  econ- 

eight    million    men    to    Germany.     We  omic  persuasion  as  a  part  of  this  war  and 

shall    now   attend    to   that    problem   of  as  a  preventive  or  part  of  future  wars, 

stopping    this    leak    ourselves.     If    the  

economic  blockade  was  weakened  in  the  Qur  Changing  Institutions 
east  to  the  extent  of  the  Rumanian  wheat 

and  oil  lands,  it  is  tightening  up  on  the  ^  I  ^l  IE   present    session  of   Congress 

west  by  the -control  of  our  products.  I      illustrates   in   many  ways   a   fact 

Nearly  as  great  a  benefit  will  be  the  X     which    has    long    been    apparent, 

end  of  tl>e   necessity  for  our    allies   to  that  slowly,  but  none  the.  less  inevitably, 

play  into  the  hands  of  the  fcx^d  specula-  the  political  institutions  of  the   United 

tors  in  the  efforts  to  insure  the  supplies  States    are    undergoing    transformation, 

which    they    must    have.     The    Export  Our  sudden  precipitation  into   the  war 

Council  can  see  that  they  get  all  that  we  has   demonstrated   the  inadequacy  of  a 

can  spare,  and  the\'  need  not  longer  bid  "talking  shop" — this  was  Carlyle's  de- 

against  us  with  the  money  we  lend  them  scription  of  a  parliamentary  assembly — 
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as   an   instrument    for   conducting   lar^^e  ^ains  power  over  the  legislature  because 

affairs.     The  American  people  have  never  war  demands  more  action  than  delibcr- 

transacted  public  business  on  so  great  a  at  ion,   but  the  ascendency  which   Presi- 

scale  as  they  are  transacting  it  now.     We  dent  Wilson  has  is  abnormal  f(jr  so  earl\' 

are  tossing  ofT   billion-dollar  appropria-  in  a  war.     It  comes,   in  the  first  place, 

lions  almost  as  rapidly  as  we  once  appro-  from  his  own  unusual  abilities,  and  in  the 

priated  for  post  offices  and  pension  bills,  second    place   from    the    rather   unusual 

(j)ngress,  which  has  been  wrangling  for  lack    oi   ability    in    Congress,    which    is 

fifty  years  over  our  American  merchant  heightened    by   the   fact    that    Qjngress 

marine,  now  appropriates   half  a  billion  has  no  system  of  holding  the  Executive 

for  the  construction  of  a  huge  Govern-  to  a  responsibility  as  have  the  French 

ment-owned  fleet.     Though  the  Mexican  Chamber  and  the  English  Parliament, 

troubles    found    the   army    with    hardly  


any   airplanes,    we   are   now   cheerfully  The  Responsibility  of  the  President 

devoting   more   than    half   a    billion   for  ^     Confrress 
constructing  thousands  of  aircraft.     Na- 

tional  prohibition,  which  has  formed  the  ^  I  ^  I  IE  President  is  responsible  for 
subject  of  acrimonious  discussion  for  I  the  conduct  of  the  war — ultimatel)' 
several  decades,  suddenly  takes  shape  as  X  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
a  rider  to  a  national  food  measure.  We  United  States  but  immediatel>'  responsi- 
vote  the  largest  appropriation  bills  in  his-  ble  to  the  men  and  woman  whom  the  peo- 
tory,  suddenly  find  more  than  4  million  pie  have  elect(xl  to  Congress  to  represent 
subscribers  to  a  two-billion-dollar  loan,  them.  The  Constitution  does  not  say 
adopt  universal  service,  send  part  of  our  that  the  President  is  responsible  to  Con- 
navy  to  European  waters,  and  inject  gress  but  it  implies  it  very  directl}'  in  two 
America  into  European  alliances  and  ways,  first  by  the  power  which  Congress 
European  politics,  and  all  without  stir-  has  of  giving  or  withholding  the  mone\' 
ring  up  any  serious  intelligent  dissent.  with  which  a  war  must  be  conducted,  and 
So  far  as  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  secondly  by  the  power  of  impeaching 
our  own  institutions  is  concerned,  the  him  if  his  conduct  is  sufficiently  iinsatis- 
one  fact  that  stands  out  conspicuously  is  factory.  The  situation  is  the  same  in 
the  enhanced  importance  of  the  Presiden-  peace  as  in  war  except  that  the  strain 
tial  office.  Mr.  Wilson  has  applied  the  of  war  brings  such  things  into  high  relief, 
driving  force  in  all  these  measures  and  It  is  an  axiom,  of  both  politics  and 
Congress  has  done  practically  nothing  business  that  \ou  get  action  at  the  hands 
without  the  pressure  of  the  White  of  the  individual  and  wisdom  in  the  coun- 
1  louse.  The  executive  departments  have  cil  of  the  many.  The  conduct  of  the  war 
prepared  practically  all  the  bills  which  so  far  has  been  a  good  example  of  the 
have  embodied  these  new  radical  laws,  working  of  this  rule.  The  President  has 
Congressmen  may  introduce  particular  outlined  a  course  of  action  and  presented 
legislation,  but  it  makes  no  headway  it  to  Congress  for  approval  and  enact- 
unless  the  President  adopts  it  as  his  own.  ment  into  law.  And  under  the  stress  of 
The  fact  that  this  preeminence  of  the  war  this  has  worked  prett}' well.  But  the 
Wliite  I  louse  greatly  irritates  the  legisla-  working  could  be  far  smoother  and  effec- 
tive bodies  has  no  force  in  staying  its  tive  if  there  Were  a  better  link  between 
progress.  The  outbursts  that  take  place,  the  President,  his  administering  officials, 
the  vaporings  of  a  Reed,  a  Hoke  Smith,  a  and  Congress.  What  the  President  wants 
Cummins,  merely  indicate  this  surface  is  explained  to  Congr«ess  now  b}"  various 
irritation,  but  serve  no  other  purpose.  Congressmen  who  happen  to  be  in  accord 
That  the  influence  of  Congress  should  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet.  At 
fall  daily  into  greater  eclipse  is  not  sur-  present  the  so-called  majority  kaders  of 
prising;  it  is,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the  House  and  Senate  who  should  act  as 
things.     In    every    war    the    Executive  spokesmen  for  the  Administration  meas- 
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ures  are  opposed  to  nearly  everything 
that  is  necessary  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  The  unofficial 
spokesmen  ci(j  the  best  they  can  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it  is  a  makeshift 
arrangement  at  best.  Congress  is  there- 
fore hampered  by  a  lack  of  information. 
It  is  asked  to  work  under  high  pressure 
and  somewhat  in  the  dark.  The  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  other 
republican  governments  can  question 
the  representatives  of  the  executive  de- 
partments on  the  floor  of  the  legislative 
hall  and  fmd  out  what  is  going  on  and 
get  from  an  authoritative  source  quickly 
and  easily  explanations  of  programmes 
and  policies.  Our  representatives  have 
to  get  their  information  in  much  less  di- 
rect and  rapid  fashion,  and  this  leads  to 
many  evil  results. 

For  example:  In  the  minds  of  certain 
Congressmen  there  arose  a  suspicion  of 
the  contracts  advised  by  various  com- 
mittees created  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  These  committees  were 
made  up  in  some  cases  of  men  repre- 
senting the  very  companies  with  which 
the  contracts  were  being  made.  Stated 
in  that  way  it  did  not  seem  like  a  wise 
arrangement.  I  lowever,  there  is  an- 
other way  of  stating  it.  The  committees 
called  into  the  Government  service  were 
made  up  of  the  men  who  knew  the  most 
about  the  particular  industries  whose 
products  were  to  be  bought.  They  were 
expert  counsel  and  as  such  their  help 
could  be  and  in  many  cases  is  invaluable. 
But  there  was  no  regular  way  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  fmd  out  all  this  ex- 
cept by  making  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  whole  subject,  which  in  most  cases 
is  impracticable.  But  a  representative 
from  the  department  whicli  acted  on 
these  committees'  recommendations  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  could  have  explained 
the  situation  and  the  results  of  the  con- 
tracts and  removed  all  suspicion.  Or,  if 
he  could  not,  then  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic would  immediatel\'  know  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  If  Congress  had  the 
right  to  question  the  Cabinet  or  its  rep- 
resentatives every  week,  the  public  would 
need  have  little  fear  of  a  censorship,  and 


it  would  be  pretty  certain  of  a  higher 
grade  of  Cabinets  than  we  usuall>'  have, 
for  there  are  usually  men  in  our  Cabinets 
who  could  not  meet  such  a  test;  and  it 
would  be  assured  of  a  closer  and  more 
efficient  operation  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  1  louse. 

Having  a  rather  weak  Congress  and  a 
strong  President  who  successfully  domin- 
ates the  legislative  branch,  the  need  for 
better  machinery  of  operating  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Government 
would  not  seem  as  pressing  as  usual  ex- 
cept that  we  are  at  war  and  every  day 
and  hour  counts.  A  system  that  would 
have  obviated  friction  and  hastened  the 
universal  service  law  or  the  airplane 
appropriation  even  a  week  would  mean 
an  uncountable  advantage  to  us.  And 
as  we  go  on  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  the 
need  will  be  greater  and  greater. 

The  men  and  woman  whom  we  elect 
to  look  after  our  welfare  have  a  right  to 
knoWi,<alI  the  time  what  is  being  done 
under  the  laws  they  have  enacted  and 
with  the  money  they  have  appropriated. 
The  President  and  the  other  executive 
officers  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
country  that  Congress  shall  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  why,  so  that  ignor- 
ance shall  not  block  the  work  or  suspicion 
cut  off  their  funds. 


Information,  not  Argument 

THE  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, made  up  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr. 
George  Creel,  issued  a  document  called, 
"How  Ihe  War  Came  to  America." 

It  is  a  narrative  of  our  diplomacy  for 
the  last  three  years  containing  an  inter- 
esting account  of  our  action  from  one 
point  of  view.  Issued  from  a  private 
source  it  would  have  been  proper.  It  does 
not  seem  proper  as  a  document  of  our 
Government,  because  instead  of  being  a 
narration  of  facts  and  documents  it  is 
an  argument  to  prove  the  righteousness 
and  wisdom  of  the  Administration's  ac- 
tions. The  only  other  country  which 
issued  such  an  ari]:ument  was  Germanv. 
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France  and  Fngland  printed  the  record 
and  let  it  ^o  at  that. 

There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  our 
record  and  many  things  to  be  sorry  for, 
and  ollicial  ar<^umcnls  will  not  change 
them,  nor  can  they  explain  away  the  fact 
that  as  a  Government  we  either  made  a 
colossal  blunder  in  believing;  that  we 
could  stay  out  of  the  war,  or  were  grossly 
negligent  in  making  no  preparation  for 
conducting  ourselves  in  war.  The  in- 
stant need  before  us  now  is  to  make  up 
all  the  time  we  can. 

Without  arguing  about  the  past,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  can 
do  the  public  an  inestimable  service  by 
furnishing  full  but  unelaborated  facts  of 
our  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  a  military  and  naval 
censorship  about  the  movement  of  troops 
and  ships  where  such  information  would 
help  the  enemy.  But  on  other  matters 
the  public  should  be  kept  frequently  and 
fully  informed.  Every  war  conducted 
without  previous  preparation  has  its 
embalmed  beef  scandal  or  Kut-el-Amara 
disasters.  Let  us  take  ours  as  they 
come  and  profit  by  the  experience  imme- 
diately. If  ever  there  is  a  time  when 
pitiless  publicity  is  necessary  it  is  in  war 
time.  And  a  very  full  statement  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  the 
one  convincing  assj.rance  that  the  cen- 
sorship is  only  military  and  not  political. 
Moreover,  the  public  will  cheerfully 
face  almost  any  unpleasant  facts  with 
good  courage  if  it  is  convinced  tl  at  it 
knows  the  worst.  And  the  cheerfut 
news  also  ought  to  be  given  us  in  its 
proper  light.  Mr.  Creel's  announcement, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Santiago,  of  a  great 
naval  victory  over  the  enemy's  sub- 
marines was  a  distortion  of  the  facts 
completely  out  of  proportion. 


The  Safety  of  America   Lies  in  the 
Balkans 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  continues 
to  fill  with  great  success  the  new 
position  which  has  been  forced 
upon  him  by  our  participation  in  the  war. 
He  has  become  a  mouthpiece,  even  a 


kind  of  sublimated  publicity  agent,  for 
the  Allied  cause.  His  p<^jsition  as  the  head 
of  a  nation  whose  motives  in  entering 
the  c(^nflict  are  entirely  disinterested 
lends  a  particular  emphasis  and  sincerity 
to  his  statements,  and  it  is  especially 
fortunate  that,  at  the  particular  moment 
when  the  United  States  necessarily 
became  the  world's  spokesman,  our  Pres- 
ident should  be  a  man  p<jssessing  the 
rarest  oratorical  and  literary  gifts.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  finer  and  more  forceful 
has  come  from  any  statesman  than  the 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Wilson,  on  Flag 
Day,  told  the  world  the  aim  of  the  Allied 
nations. 

Mr.  Balfour's  recommendation  that 
everybody  read  this  speech  was  more 
than  a  graceful  tribute  to  its  eloquence 
and  power,  for  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  meant  pre- 
cisely what  he  said.  The  English  states- 
man had  returned  from  several  weeks' 
close  association  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
State  Department,  and,  without  presum- 
ing to  possess  any  confidential  informa- 
tion, we  may  naturally  suppose  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  speech  would  bear  some  signs 
of  these  exchanges  of  views. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  Associated  Press 
despatch,  bearing  a  Washington  date 
line,  was  published  in  practically  every 
influential  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  This  communication  bore  all 
the  outward  signs  of  having  been  di- 
rectly inspired  by  the  State  Department. 
Its  purpose  was  to  familiarize  the  Amer- 
ican newspaper  reading  public  with  the 
situation  in  the  Balkans,  and  to  impress 
upon  American  minds  the  fact  that  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  de- 
pended upon  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  Balkan  nations.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  lesson  which  Mr.  Wilson  sought 
to  emphasize  in  his  Flag  Day  address. 

There  is  one  way  only  to  make  the 
world  "  safe  for  democracy  "  and  that  is  to 
destroy  the  Prussian  plot  for  dominating 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  Out  of  many 
complex  situations  German\'s  great  aim 
in  this  war  is  the  creation  of  a  huge 
new  state  Vhich  will  include  the  pres- 
ent    German     and     Austro- Hungarian 
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empires,  all  the  Balkan  States,  and 
Turkey,  with  the  possessions  of  that 
Power  in  Asia  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Germany  has  already  practically  incor- 
porated Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey,  and  her  armies  dominate  all  the 
Balkan  States  except  Greece.  That  is,  as 
President  Wilson  says,  the  German  lead- 
ers "have  actually  carried  the  greater 
part  of  this  amazing  plan  into  execution." 
Germany  is  eager  to  obtain  peace  in  the 
hope  that  she  may  retain  these  eastern 
conquests  and  so  make  her  dreams  of  a 
great  new  Middle  European  empire  a 
reality.  Should  Germany  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing this  new  empire,  the  liberties 
of  the  world,  including  our  own,  would 
be  lost,  for,  with  this  huge  domain  as 
a  foundation,  the  Hohenzollerns  could 
dominate  and  terrorize  Europe  and, 
therefore,  the  world.  Germany  could 
then  organize,  under  one  sovereignty, 
about  160  million  people  and  the  re- 
sources of  many  of  Europe's  and  Asia's 
most  fruitful  lands;  with  these  in  her 
possession  she  could  go  forth  to  subdue 
humanity. 

When  the  war  began  there  were  four 
countries  whose  governments  rendered 
them  particularly  liable  to  this  ambition 
— the  ambition  to  control  foreign  popula- 
tions, to  exploit  them  by  commerce,  and 
to  use  them  as  soldiers — Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Japan. 

in  the  struggle  so  far  Russia  has 
recently  thrown  off  this  idea.  Austria 
has  become  a  vassal  state  to  Germany. 
And  most  of  the  world  is  engaged  in 
curing  Germany  of  its  lust  for  world 
domination.  Japan  still  has  the  ambi- 
tion and  is  fulfilling  it.  Her  Middle 
Europe  is  China.  Whether  she  wishes 
to  control  China  merely  to  have  a  pre- 
ferred position  to  exploit  the  325  million 
Chinese  economically,  or  whether  she 
has  the  idea  of  Japanizing  thorn  into 
an  army  to  fight  for  world  empire,  we 
do  not  know.  Neither  fits  with  the  pro- 
fessions under  which  we  are  fighting 
the  present  war.  Japan  is  nearer  Ger- 
many in  her  political  ambitions  than  she 
is  to  any  of  her  allies.  But  our  Govern- 
ment is  seemingly  no  nearer  to  under- 


standing what  is  going  on  in  the  East 
than  it  was  to  recognizing  the  character 
of  Germany's  aims. 


New  York's  Barge  Canal 

THE  world-wide  present  demand 
for  American  food  gives  particu- 
lar significance  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  transportation  system  in 
New  York  which  is  now  practically 
finished.  The  greatest  need,  next  to 
the  food  itself,  is  its  movement  to  the 
sea  border;  and  the  present  shortage  of 
cars  and  terminal  facilities  seems  likely 
to  make  this  problem  -extremely  embar- 
rassing. For  this  reason  the  announce- 
ment that  the  larger  part  of  the  New 
York  Barge  Canal  is  already  finished 
and  that  the  whole  system  will  be  open 
by  the  spring  of  19 18  has  a  great  bearing 
upon  the  war  situation.  This  new  water- 
way comprehends  far  more  than  the 
famous  old  Erie  Canal.  The  "Barge 
Canal"  is  a  name  given  to  the  system  of 
modernized  water  routes  which  connect 
the  Great  Lakes  and  upper  New  York 
with  the  Hudson  River,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
The  Erie  Canal,  extending  from  Buffalo 
to  Troy,  is  the  backbone  of  this  s\'stem. 
This  wonderful  water  highwa\',  which 
was  finished  in  1825,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  great  industrial  prosperity 
of  New  York.  Many  cities  along  its 
course — Rochester,  Syracuse,  Schenec- 
tad\',  Utica — soon  grew  to  lasting  econ- 
omic importance.  Its  success  led  to  the 
building  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  the 
branch  bordering  Vermont,  the  Oswego 
Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Ontario 
with  the  whole  s>stem,  and  the  canals 
joining  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  with 
the  Erie.  With  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road, such  small  canals  became  utterly 
inadequate,  >et  the  necessit\'  of  cheap 
freight  rates  did  not  disappear.  So  at  a 
cost  to  date  of  ?75.ooo,cxx)  New  ^  ork 
State  has  enlarged  and  improved  these 
canals  in  evor\'  waw  fhis  new  highwa\', 
when  in  operation,  will  present  numerous 
contrasts  to  the  old.  Sevent\-five  years 
ago  mules  hauled   small   wooden   scows 
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twelve  feet  wide  tiuou/^li  the  l-.ric  (^aiial; 
now  steel  barges,  propx'lled  by  elec- 
tricity, will  travel  the  same  waterway. 
The  state  is  providing  at  all  terminals 
adequate  wharfage  facilities  with  modern 
loading  machinery.  In  the  New  York  dis- 
trict alone  there  will  be  nine  such  places. 
As  a  means  of  exc)rcising  tjie  familiar 
spectre  of  unfair  railroad  competition 
and  monopoly  the  legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  which  will  prohibit  railroads  from 
operating  boats  through  this  new  water- 
way system. 

The  low  rates  should  especially  benefit 
the  steel  industry.  The  new  canal,  in- 
deed, may  make  New  York  as  great  a 
steel  manufacturing  state  as  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  For  Minnesota  iron, 
and  also  Lake  Champlain  ore,  can  now 
be  delivered  at  any  place  near  the  Barge 
Canal  more  cheaply  than  at  Pittsburg. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporati:":  is  contemplating,  for 
it  is  building  on  the  flats  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  a  large  fleet  of  electric  barges  suit- 
able for  canal  use.  There  is  thus  a 
likelihood  that  the  hopes  of  the  people 
of  New  York  State,  who  built  the  Barge 
Canal  in  expectation  of  an  increase  in 
industries  and  decrease  in  food  prices, 
will  be  more  than  realized.  At  any  rate, 
this  new  waterway  system  will  greatly 
help  in  getting  Western  food  supplies  to 
our  allies  in  Europe.  Its  completion, 
therefore,  could  not  come  at  a  more  for- 
tunate moment. 


The  New  Alaska  Railroad  and  the 
New  Alaska 

BY  THE  summer  of  1919  Pullman 
cars  will  probably  be  running 
'  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
This  shows  the  energy  with  which  the 
Wilson  Administration  has  pushed  the 
work  on  this  great  public  improvement, 
in  May,  1915,  President  Wilson  signed 
the  bill  which  authorized  its  construction, 
and,  two  weeks  later,  a  corps  of  engin- 
eers were  in  Seattle  planning  it.  Trains 
are  already  running  on  schedule  for 
thirty-five  miles,  and  one  hundred  miles 
of  roadbed  are  ready  for  the  rails.     This 


railroad  will  make  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  America's  richest  sections. 
Two  of  Alaska's  fmest  coal  dep<jsits  lie 
near  it«  route;  the  completed  road  will 
open  timberland  which  is  of  the  highest 
quality  and  practically  unlimited  in 
amount. 

The  story  of  the  city  of  Anchorage 
indicates  what  we  may  expect  when 
these  rich  fields  are  opened  to  the  settler. 
Three  years  ago  this  place  was  onl>'  a 
couple  of  tents,  but  now,  owing  to  the  new 
railroad,  its  population  is  second  only 
to  Juneau,  and  hjts  which  the  Govern- 
ment sold  here  at  public  auction,  on  the 
instalment  plan,  have  increased  from 
500  per  cent,  to  1,500  per  cent,  in  value 
since  their  purchase.  Though  most  of 
the  inhabitants  represent  the  frontier 
type,  the  life  of  the  town  is  orderl}'  and 
decent.  Indeed,  Alaska  has  reached  that 
stage  of  civilization  where  it  resents 
being  pictured  as  a  wild  mining  camp 
community  in  which  the  chief  industries 
are  faro  banks,  drinking  shanties,  and 
vigilance  committees.  It  will  surprise 
most  Americans  to  learn  that,  in  many 
Alaskan  towns,  tea  is  regularl)-  served 
every  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  even- 
ing clothes  appear  frequently  at  six 
p.  M.,  women's  clubs  engage  in  all 
the  activities  that  are  most  popular  in 
Eastern  states,  and  all  the  other  normal 
manifestations  of  American  civilization 
contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  an  intelli- 
gent, law-abiding  commonwealth.  Re- 
cent events  have  forced  this  new  Alaska 
on  our  attention.  The  territor\-,  at  the 
latest  election,  adopted  prohibition  and 
it  sent  an  exceedingl\'  generous  sum  to 
Washington  as  its  contribution  to  the 
Liberty  Loan.  Indeed,  all  the  towns 
recently  settled  have  forbidden  liquor, 
dance  halls,  and  gambling  houses,  and 
have  established  school,  telephone,  and 
electric  light  s\stems,  public  waterworks, 
and  Y.  AL  C.  A.'s.  Similar  signs  of 
rapid  development  apf>ear  all  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad.  For  instance,  five 
hundred  homesteads  have  already  been: 
sold  in  the  valleys  of  the  Susitna  and 
Matanuska  rivers,  and  350  homesteads, 
at  Ninena,  a  settlement  which  it  is  ex- 
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pected  will  grow  into  a  second  Anchorage. 
The  railroad  will  run  from  Seward,  a 
seaport  on  the  southern  coast,  471  miles 
to  Fairhanks,  the  geographical  centre  of 
Alaska.  From  Seward,  as  far  as  Anchor- 
age, the  Government  utilizes  the  right 
of  way  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad, 
which  it  has  purchased  and  greatly  im- 
provedv^  But  from  Anchorage  the  en- 
gineers must  build  through  a  wilderness 
of  forests  and  mountains,  swamps  and 
glaciers.  They  must  haul  a  great  quan- 
tity of  materials  by  sledges  in  the  winter 
so  that  the  construction  of  many  special 
roads  will  not  be  necessary.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  many  difficulties.  The 
experience  gained  in  Panama,  and  the  re- 
cent opening  of  a  coal  mine  near  the  por- 
tion of  the  road  already  completed,  have 
helped  considerably  to  expedite  the  work. 


Remaking  the  State  Constitutions 

SOME  one  has  remarked  that,  as 
war  is  the  national  industry  of 
Prussia,  so  constitution-making 
is  the  most  popular  pastime  in  the 
United  States.  A  year  ago  New  York 
State  spent  a  long  and  hot  and  dreary 
summer  recasting  its  fundamental  law, 
only  to  have  the  populace  reject  the  com- 
pleted instrument  at  the  polls.  But  this 
experience  has  not  discouraged  many 
other  states.  Indeed,  were  the  year 
191 7  not  already  famous  as  the  year  of 
our  entrance  into  the  Iiuropean  war,  it 
would  rank  in  American  history  as  the 
great  epoch  of  constitution-making.  A 
mania  for  recasting  their  Magna  Chartas 
has  broken  out  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Arkansas,  Indiana,  New  I  lamp- 
shire,  and  Massachusetts  have  al- 
ready authorized  conventions  which  will 
meet  this  summer  and  winter,  and 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Texas,  Washington, 
and  North  Carolina  are  preparing  to  vote 
this  fall  on  the  question  of  recasting 
their  constitutions.  1  n  November.  Nc^rth 
Dakota  will  vote  on  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  which  has  been  prepared 
under  the  machinery  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  In  Massachusetts  the 
constitutional  convention  is  now  in  ses- 


sion. This  ancient  state  has  perhaps  a 
better  excuse  than  the  others,  since  it 
has  done  no  constitution  tinkering,  at 
least  on  a  general  scale,  since  1850. 
The  present  instrument  bears  many 
traces  of  its  antique  origin,  having  a 
clause  which  provides  for  "instruction 
in  piety,  religion,  and  morality,"  an- 
other which  guarantees  that  members  of 
any  church  "shall  have  the  right  to  elect 
their  pastors  or  religious  teachers,"  and 
still  another — shrxkingly  out  of  harmon\' 
with  modern  notions  of  military  effi- 
ciency— which  gives  soldiers  of  the  militia 
the  right  of  electing  their  officers.  Mass- 
achusetts has  always  led  in  constituti(jn- 
making,  the  compact  formed  in  1620  on 
board  the  Mayflower  being  regarded  b>' 
some  historians  as  America's  first  venture 
of  this  kind,  while  its  fundamental  law, 
formed  in  1779,  represented  the  first 
constitution  framed  by  an  American  state. 
Despite  this  record,  the  present  popu- 
lation apparently  has  little  interest  in  the 
convention,  for  only  about  one  fourth  of 
its  voters  voted  at  the  recent  elections  for 
delegates.  Perhaps  the  absorbing  interest 
in  the  war  explains  this  apathy,  though 
more  probably  it  registers  an  inherent 
human  listlessness  concerning  an\'thing  so 
abstract  as  the  framing  of  a  constitution. 
This  small  attendance  at  the  polls,  how- 
ever, is  a  blow  struck  directly  in  the  face 
of  those  who  have  been  most  loudly  clamo- 
ring for  revision.  The  chief  argument  in 
favor  of  change  has  been  that  the  present 
constitution  is  a  nesting  place  of  conser- 
vatism and  privilege;  the  advocates  of  a 
new  political  order  have  pictured  the 
populace  as  shouting  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  minority  representation,  soc- 
ial insurance,  the  single  tax,  and  other  es- 
sential legislation.  The  fact  that  the  same 
]:>eople  who  were  supposed  to  be  demand- 
ing these  instrumentalities  of  popular 
rule  did  not  manifest  sufficient  interest 
to  visit  the  polls  in  large  numbers  rather 
disposes  of  this  contention.  The  election 
of  delegates  turned  practicall\'  upon  the 
question  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. 1  hose  opposed  to  this  s\'stem  of 
law  making  apparently  elected  more  dele- 
gates than  did  those  favoring  it,  although 
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the  convention  will  meet  with  ninety 
delef^ales  pledged  to  iit^lil  for  it.  I  he 
radicals  also  succeeded  in  defeating  many 
distinguished  citizens  who  were  candi- 
dates, such  men  as  President  Lowell,  of 
Harvard,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Choate,  Mr. 
Samuel  Flder,  and  Mr.  M(K>rfield  Storey 
having'  gone  down  in  the  general  crash. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  convention  d(xis 
not  lack  distinguished  names.  Three 
ex-governors.  Bates,  Walsh,  and  Brackett, 
are  among  its  members.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  and  I> rooks  Adams,  both  de- 
scended directly  from  John  Adams,  who 
wrote  nearly  all  the  Constitution  of  1 779, 
and  Josiah  Ouincy,  descended  from  his 
namesake  who  wrote  much  of  that  of 
1820,  are  in  this  assemblage.  In  the 
organization  the  forces  of  conservatism, 
which  are  especially  opposed  to  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  apparently 
gained  the  upper  hand,  havin-;-  ^riected 
Ex-Governor  John  Bates  as  chairman. 

Another  issue  in  the  deliberations  is 
the  religious  one.  The  Massachusetts 
air  is  now  filled  by  discordant  cries  of 
sectarianism,  anti-sectarianism,  of  Cath- 
olics and  Anti-Catholics,  and  a  proposal 
to  withdraw  financial  help  from  any 
institution  that  is  not  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  in  all  this  excitement  over  radical 
and  sectarian  matters,  such  important 
reforms  as  the  short  ballot,  the  budget 
system,  and  the  governor's  power  to  veto 
particular  items  in  appropriation  bills 
will  not  be  overlooked. 


The  Reconstruction  of  Crippled 
Soldiers 

IN  A  few  months,  the  United  States 
will  be  experiencing  one  of  the  sad- 
dest episodes  of  war — the  return  of 
wounded  and  crippled  soldiers  from  the 
front.  What  are  we  going  to  do  for 
these  men?  Americans  will  certainly 
be  the  last  people  to  deny  responsibility 
for  restoring  them  to  normal  lives. 
Our  problem  is  not  merely  helping  them 
while  convalescent,  for  they  will  be  happy 
only  when  they  are  again  made  useful, 
self-supporting   citizens.     Judging   from 


the  experience  of  C^anada,  the  problem 
which  is  presented  b)'  cri[)pled  soldiers 
is  n(jt  a  hopeless  one.  1  he  Dcjminion 
has  had  to  deal  with  i  5/XK)  men  who  have 
been  permanently  disabled,  and  has 
transformed  a  majority  of  them  into 
happy  wage  earners.  Besides  these  there 
are  22,ckx)  less  seriously  wounded  Cana- 
dians in  Fnglish  hospitals  who  will  re- 
turn to  active  service  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  caring  for  the  human  wreckage  re- 
turned from  the  front,  Canada  has  es- 
tablished a  military  hospital  commission. 
This  organization  has  equipped  fifty- 
seven  hospitals,  with  a  capacity  of  1 5,000 
beds  which  now  contain  6,500  patients. 
Each  hospital  takes  some  particular  class 
of  invalids,  one  receiving  men  who  have 
lost  a  limb,  another  nerve  cases,  and 
another  paralytics.  The  men  are  nursed 
back  to  health  and  as  soon  as  possible 
are  taught  a  vocation,  preferably  some- 
thing closely  associated  with  their  former 
occupation.  This  is  often  impossible. 
But  a  one-legged  lumberman  may  be- 
come a  proficient  stenographer,  or  a  ma- 
chinist with  a  paralyzed  arm  will  learn 
surveying.  The  Commission  does  more 
than  this;  it  has  established  a  sub-com- 
mission in  each  province  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  men  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  these  hospital  vocation 
schools.  In  this  way  thousands  of  crip- 
pled soldiers  have  once  more  become  self- 
supporting.  All  Canada  is  doing  ever>- 
thing  possible  to  help  these  men.  They 
receive  full  pay  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
hospitals  and  are  [afterward  pensioned. 
Employers,  whenever  possible,  give  them 
jobs,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  several  provinces  have  set  aside 
large  tracts  of  land  for  settlement  by 
soldiers.  The  Government  contemplates 
the  construction,  after  the  war,  of  several 
public  works,  such  as  a  national  highwa\-. 
so  that,  when  the  Canadian  army  is  de- 
mobilized, all  soldiers  may  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

The  United  States  had  no  trouble  in 
absorbing  nearly  2  million  soldiers  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  That  was  because 
we  then  had  an  enormous  undeveloped 
country    extending    westward    from  the 
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Mississippi  Kiver.  Canada  enjoys  just 
about  the  same  advantage  now,  and  will, 
therefore,  find  little  difficulty  in  returning 
her  soldiers  to  civil  life.  But  the  United 
States  has  no  such  undeveloped  territory 
now,  and  the  end  of  the  war,  in  case  we 
send  any  great  body  of  troops,  will  pre- 
sent a  problem  that  may  prove  embar- 
rassing. We  cannot  take  it  under  con- 
sideration too  soon 


The  Pellagra  Problem  Solved 

IS  PELLAGRA  an  infectious  dis- 
ease? Or  is  it,  as  recent  investi- 
gations have  tended  to  show, 
caused  by  some  essential  deficiency  in 
diet?  This  question  has  long  divided 
investigators  into  two  camps.  The  Rob- 
ert M.  Thompson  Pellagra  Commission 
has  spent  several  years  investigating 
this  disease  in  the  South  and  has  sub- 
mitted several  reports,  all  of  which  take 
the  position  that  pellagra  is  contagious 
and,  therefore,  transmissible  from  person 
to  person.  The  Thompson  Commission 
has  presented  no  evidence  substantiating 
this  contention  which  can  be  regarded 
as  at  all  conclusive;  it  has  found  no 
infecting  organism  and  has  not  succeeded 
in  transmitting  the  disease,  it  bases  its 
judgment  almost  entirely  upon  what  are 
technically  known  as  "epidermiological 
studies";  that  is,  it  collects  elaborate 
data  in  sections  where  this  disease  rages 
and  from  these  data  its  seeks  to  prove 
the  transmissibility  of  the  disease,  it 
frequently  finds,  for  example,  cases  of 
pellagra  in  houses  that  adjoin  or  cases  in 
the  same  family  and  among  children 
that  constantly  play  "ft^gether — all  of 
which  facts  certainly  point  toward  con- 
tagion, though  they  do  not  necessarily 
prove  it. 

Clearly  this  point  has  the  utmost  pub- 
lic importance,  for  pellagra  is  a  growing 
disease  in  the  South  and  any  attempt 
to  check  it  necessarily  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause.  The  studies  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Gold- 
berger,  are  shedding  the  greatest  light 
upon    this     question      Dr.     Goldberger 


believes  that  pellagra  is  not  contagious; 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  monotonous, 
low-protein  diet  which  prevails  in  many 
of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  South. 
About  a  year  ago  Dr.  Goldberger  pub- 
lished reports  of  experiments  which 
seemed  to  prove  this  point  conclusively. 
By  feeding  convicts  upon  the  food  that 
prevails  in  pellagrous  districts,  he  pro- 
duced in  them  the  characteristic  lesions 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Goldberger  has 
followed  these  experiments  with  others 
which  are  perhaps  even  more  significant. 
Sixteen  volunteers,  mostly  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  have  sub- 
mitted, for  periods  of  five  or  seven 
months,  to  all  kinds  of  experiments 
intended  to  prove  the  infectious  nature 
of  the  disease.  They  have  been  in- 
oculated with  the  blood  of  pellagrins, 
have  eaten  food  which  has  contained 
epidermal  scales  from  pellagrins,  and  have 
submitted  to  practically  every  test  which 
experimental  ingenuity  could  devise. 
Though  the  experiments  were  performed 
at  four  widely  separated  localities  and 
under  all  possible  conditions,  not  one  of 
the  sixteen  volunteers  contracted  the 
disease — every  one  remained  in  perfect 
health. 

Apparently  Dr.  Goldberger  has,  there- 
fore, proved  his  case  both  affirmatively 
and  negativel)'.  He  has  transmitted 
pellagra  to  healthy  people  by  feeding 
them  upon  a  deficiency  diet.  He  has 
failed  to  transmit  the  disease  by  utilizing 
all  known  methods  of  contagion.  Un- 
less his  experiments  and  observations 
are  inaccurate,  one  of  the  most  bafOing 
problems  in  medical  science — a  problem 
that  has  vexed  two  continents  for  more 
than  a  hundred  \ears — may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  solved. 


Philadelphia's   Experience   With 
Mothers'  Pensions 

Ti  1 E  movement  for  widows'  pen- 
sions has  had  numerous  enemies 
in  this  countrw  the  usual  fear 
of  pauperization  having  held  back  many 
states  from  embarking  on  this  "social- 
istic"  programme.     Indeed,  even  those 
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who  liave  advoCtJlcd  tin's  form  ol  pa- 
ternalism have  frequently  been  troubled 
with  doubts.  Any  light  which  experi- 
ence can  throw  upon  its  actual  workings 
therefore  has  great  value.  For  the  last 
four  years  Pennsylvania  has  been  extend- 
ing financial  assistance  to  suddenly 
impoverished  widows,  apparently  with 
great  success,  and  so  satisfied  is  this  state 
with  its  new  law  that  the  legislature  is 
now  preparing  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  work. 

Pennsylvania  takes  the  stand  that  the 
so-called  pensions  granted  to  reputable 
widows  are  not  charity,  but  that  they 
are  really  salaries  paid  for  work  that 
has  a  distinct  financial  value  to  the  com- 
monwealth— the  training  of  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  If  the  widow,  in  return 
for  the  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  week  she 
receives,  ultimately  presents  the  state 
with  one  or  two  or  three  industrious  and 
well  behaved  men  and  women,  she  is 
regarded  as  having  made  a  complete  re- 
turn for  the  money  expended.  The 
theory  of  mothers'  pensions  is  simple  and, 
as  a  theory,  convincing.  The  state 
necessarily  becomes  responsible  for  desti- 
tute orphans,  a  responsibility  it  com- 
monly fulfils  by  placing  them  in  chari- 
table institutions.  As  training  schools 
for  citizenship  these  institutions,  even 
those  that  are  most  capably  and  consci- 
entiously managed,  are  inadequate.  An 
institution  is  never  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  a  home,  and  the  care  of  the 
best  intentioned  managers  never  does 
for  the  child  what  the  mother  can  do. 
Since  the  state  has  to  pay  for  the  orphan's 
upbringing  under  any  circumstances, 
would  it  not  be  real  wisdom  to  pay  the 
money  to  reputable  mothers,  so  that  they 
may  keep  the  family  intact?  That 
seems  a  simple  and  reasonable  solution 
of  the  problem,  though  it  is  easy  enough 
to  think  of  circumstances  under  which 
the  s}'stem  might  be  abused. 

But  the  best  evidence  is  that  which  will 
be  furnished  by  the  children  themselves. 
If  an  abnormal  number  of  children  so 
cared  for  develop  into  delinquents,  the 
mothers'  pension  idea  will  naturally  fall 
into  disrepute,     if  an  unusual  percent- 


age grow  into  good  citizens,  then  the 
system    will    gain    a    definite    UxAhold. 

That  is  the  reason  why  i\-nnsylvania's 
experience  is  so  valuable.  In  the  last 
four  years  this  state  fund  has  extended 
aid  to  722  children  of  Philadelphia,  a 
group  which  fairly  represents  all  the 
diverse  types  and  races  that  gather  in  our 
great  American  cities.  Not  a  single  one 
of  these  children  has  been  brought  before- 
the  Juvenile  Court.  Not  one,  that  is,  has 
done  anything  that  would  warrant  its 
commitment  to  a  reformatorv  institu- 
tion. On  the  moral  test,  these  children 
of  pensioned  nKjthers  have  a  record  of 

100  per  cent.,  a  record  which  probabl\' 
few  orphan  asylums  can  duplicate.  Mean- 
while the  amount  of  miser}'  which  the\' 
and  their  mothers  have  been  spared  can 
hardly  be  calculated.  No  one  expects 
such  a  record  to  be  indefinitely  main- 
tained, and  the  whole  mothers'  pension 
idea  is  still  too  much  in  the  experimental 
stage  to  warrant  a  final  verdict.  So  far, 
however,  it  has  apparently  brought  only 
good  to  Philadelphia  and  the  state. 
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How  Old  Are  You? 

EGISTRATION  DAY  in  the 
United  States  had  more  than  a 
military  significance.  As  sig- 
nalizing the  day  when  the  principle  of 
universal  obligation  to  military  service 
was  recognized,  this  occasion  marks  an 
historic  date  in  our  countr>';  but  it  also 
has  importance  in  that  it  indicated,  al- 
most for  the  first  time,  a  new  interest  b}' 
the  American  Government  in  so  vital  a 
matter  as  the  age  of  its  citizens. 

Nearly  ten  nwllion  \oung  men  walked 
up  to  the  registration  offices  on  June  5th 
and  proclaimed  that  they  were  more  than 
twent>-one  >'ears  old  and  less  than 
thirty-one.  The  fact  that  the  registra- 
tion figures  so  closely  coincided  with  the 
estimate  of  the  Census  Department  evi- 
dences a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism. 
For,  had  geveral  million  of  these  young 
men  asserted  that  the\'  had  not  reached 
their  twenty-first  birthda\'  or  that  they 
had  passed  their  thirt\ -first,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  had  no  means  of  dis- 
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proving  their  statements.  Only  twenty- 
two  out  of  our  forty-eight  states  could 
have  brought  any  legal  evidence  to  show 
whether  their  young  citizens  were  telling 
the  truth  or  not.  It  is  only  this  minority 
of  the  states  which  keep  any  birth  sta- 
tistics; in  the  remaining  twenty-six  free 
American  commonwealths,  millions  of 
babies  arrive  every  year  without  any 
permanent  record  being  made  of  the 
event.  Consequently  these  babies  go 
through  life  without  any  birthday  that 
can  be  legally  established.  If  their  par- 
ents have  conscientiously  recorded  their 
arrival  in  family  Bibles — an  old-fashioned 
custom  which  is  passing  into  disuse — or 
if  the  attending  physicians  have  made 
careful  records  that  are  preserved,  their 
ages  can  be  established  for  all  reasonable 
purposes;  in  general,  however,  these 
men  and  women  have  to  accept  the  state- 
ments of  their  parents  as  establishing 
their  birthdays.  If  one  is  born  in  such 
progressive  parts  of  the  country  as  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  Ohio,  Min- 
nesota, or  California,  he  will  fmd  his  ar- 
rival recorded  in  permanent  official  form 
in  a  permanent  official  headquarters,  but 
if  he  is  born  in  certain  other  communities, 
he  is  frequently  embarrassed  if  forced 
to  tell  his  age  before  a  competent  tri- 
bunal. 

This  question  not  uncommonly  as- 
sumes the  utmost  importance.  An  heir 
to  property  sometimes  has  to  present 
legal  evidence  of  his  age,  and  many  men 
have  lost  fortunes  because  they  could 
not  do  so.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  an 
American  was  arrested  in  London  as  a 
German  spy,  and,  when  challenged  to 
prove  his  American  birth,  he  was  shocked 
to  find  that  the  state  in  which  he  had 
been  born  kept  no  such  records.  1  he 
discovery  of  a  yellow  letter,  telling  of  his 
birth,  finally  procured  this  embarrassed 
gentleman's  release,  but  the  experience 
had  been  a  startling  one  and  converted 
at  least  one  man  to  state  registration. 

Americans  who  were  born  in  non- 
registration states  and  who  wished  to 
avoid  military  service  could  have  done 
so  by  the  simple  expedient  of  Ix'ing  about 
their  ages,  for,  in  such  states,  there  are 


no  official  documents  to  confute  them. 
The  Census  Bureau,  therefore,  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  "that  this  call  for  regis- 
tration of  all  men  between  the  ages  of 
twent\'-one  and  thirty-<^jne  will  awaken 
the  people  from  their  lethargy  and  lead 
at  once  to  this  forward  step  in  our  civili- 
zation— the  registration  of  every  birth." 


The  Study  of  Earthquakes 

AMERICAN  scientists  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  an  interest  in  a 
subject  which  has  great  import- 
ance to  the  Pacific  Coast — that  of  earth- 
quakes. The  Seismological  Society  of 
America  has  recently  published  a  detailed 
study  of  this  subject  which  shows  that 
earthquakes,  both  large  and  small,  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  western  and  south- 
western parts  of  this  country.  What 
may  be  called  this  earthquake  district 
includes  not  only  California,  but  consid- 
erable parts  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  The  larger  part  of 
this  territory,  of  course,  is  desert  and 
mountainous  and  is  uninhabited,  so  that 
most  of  the  shocks  do  no  injury  to  life 
and  property,  and,  indeed,  are  unknown 
except  to  the  scientific  observers.  Yet 
in  this  large  area  there  have  been  at  least 
six  serious  earthquakes  since  1857.  One 
reason  why  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
this  condition  is  that  the  people  in  the 
earthquake  region  seek  to  conceal  all 
knowledge  concerning  it.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  a  scientific  report 
on  the  earthquake  of  1867,  and  even  now 
a  Californian  seldom  refers  to  the  dis- 
aster of  1906  as  an  earthquake,  though 
he  ma\'  mention  "the  San  Francisco  con- 
flagration." There  is  evidently  a  belief 
that  a  widespread  knowledge  of  Pacific 
geolog\'  would  be  commerciall\'  disas- 
trous, that  it  might  discourage  inrmigra- 
tion  and  investment  from  the  Fast. 
To  a  great  extent  we  can  s\inpathize 
with  California,  for  such  discussions  of 
the  earthquake  situation  as  have  ap- 
peared unquestionabl\'  do  the  slate  an  in- 
justice. Any  attempt  to  show  that  the 
people  of  this  area  are  constantl\'  in 
danger  of  their  lives  is,  of  course,  absurd; 
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indeed,  the  danger  of  such  serious  dis- 
turbances in  til  is  region  is  not  nearly  so 
^reat  as  the  danger  of  tornadoes,  floods, 
electric  storms,  and  other  natural  out- 
breaks in  most  communities.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  sh(Hild  n(jt  take  all 
j)()ssible  precautions  against  such  dan- 
gers as  do  exist.  From  all  standpoints 
the  attitude  (A  evasion  is  mistaken;  in 
particular  it  prevents  the  study  of  the 
earthquake  problem,  and  forestaMs  es- 
sential legislation,  such  as  the  enforced 
construction  of  buildings  that  can  most 
successfully  withstand  earthquake  shocks. 
Japan,  (^hile,  Mexico,  and  Ital}',  countries 
in  which  the  earthquake  menace  is  al- 
ways threatening,  are  promoting  seismic 
research  in  every  possible  way. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  encouraging  fact 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  awakening  to  an 
intelligent  realization  of  its  problem. 
The  American  Seismological  Society  rec- 
ommends a  plan  for  the  thorough  study 
of  the  geologic  conditions  and  seismic 
phenomena  of  this  region.  It  proposes 
to  make  geographical  field  studies,  geo- 
graphical laboratory  studies,  and  engin- 
eering studies.  The  engineering  studies 
would  be  independent  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  work.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  engineers  investigate  in  great 
detail  the  kinds  of  structures  that  most 
successfully  resist  earthquakes.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  field  geologists  would  be 
to  study  and  map  the  faults  in  the  earth's 
crust  that  cause  these  terrestrial  upheav- 
als; surface  indications  easily  show  the 
experienced  eye  where  these  faults  lie, 
and  such  an  investigation  would  disclose 
where  the  calamities  were  most  likely 
to  occur.  Meanwhile  a  series  of  scientific 
laboratories,  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
sixty  miles,  and  equipped  with  seis- 
mometers— instruments  which  measure 
and  record  the  vibrations  of  the  earth's 
crust — will  keep  a  complete  record  of 
disturbances,  which  will  aid  the  field 
workers  in  locating  faults,  and  in  study- 
ing the  gradual  slipping  of  cru^  blocks 
which  announce  the  forthcoming  earth- 
quake. 

The  American  Seismological  Society 
recommends  that  work  be  started  in  a 


small  way,  and  it  suggests  that  the  [>fjs 
Angeles  region  would  be  a  suitable  loca- 
tion for  ab(jut  a  dozen  stations.  With 
this  as  a  centre  the  stations  could  be 
extended  until  the  whole  area  of  seismic 
disturbance  is  accuratel)'  charted.  Cer- 
tainly such  work  is  most  valuable  to  the 
future  of  this  rich  and  beautiful  region. 


The  Passing  of  Kail  road  Receiver- 
ships 

THF  worst  period  of  railroad  re- 
ceiverships that  American  roads 
have  yet  experienced  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  few  years  ago  one  sixth 
of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country 
was  being  operated  by  receivers  under  di- 
rection of  the  courts.  So  far  about  three 
fourths  of  this  mileage  has  been  returned 
to  its  stockholders.  The  stimulation  of 
business  due  to  the  war  made  conditions 
favorable  for  these  reorganizations.  The 
Wabash  was  successfull}'  reorganized 
after  having  been  in  receivers'  hands 
since  191 1.  Among  the  other  large 
systems  that  have  gone  through  the 
process  in  the  immediate  past  have  been 
the  St.  Louis  cSc  San  Francisco,  the  Pere 
Marquette,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  6c  Pacific.  These 
five  s\stems  operate  more  than  25,000 
miles  of  road. 

In  most  of  the  reorganizations  the  fixed 
interest  charges  of  the  roads  have  been 
cut  down  substantiall)'.  The  so-called 
"adjustment"  and  "income"  bonds,  or 
their  equivalents,  have  been  generall\' 
used  instead  of  bonds  on  which  the  inter- 
est is  fixed.  On  the  income  bonds  the 
interest  does  not  have  to  be  paid  unless 
earned,  and  they  are  thus  designed  to 
keep  a  road  out  of  another  receivership 
in  times  of  poor  business.  In  the  case 
of  the  Rock  Island,  the  latest  to  come  out 
of  receivership,  there  was  not  a  drastic 
scaling  down  of  the  operating  compan\''s 
interest  charges,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  two  Rock  Island  holding 
companies,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
road's  troubles,  have  been  cut  awa>'. 

Among  the  roads  that  are  still  in  re- 
ceivers' hands  the   Missouri,    Kansas  & 


Texas,  with  3,865  miles  of  line  in  the 
Southwest,  is  the  largest.  It  is  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  the  four  largest 
roads  which  have  needed  the  financial 
doctor  in  recent  years  lie  in  that  same 
general  territory.  It  is  an  indication 
that  railroad  construction  there  ran 
ahead  of  normal  demand,  and  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  character  of  state  control 
that  greeted  these  rather  over-enterpris- 
ing roads  in  the  Southwest.  The  rail- 
roads indulged  in  nefarious  practices, 
and  the  states  in  trying  to  cure  them  put 
the  railroads  in  the  hospital.  It  is  a 
rather  sad  period  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  leaving. 
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No    Billboards  Along  the  Columbia 
Highway 

UCH  praise  has  been  lavished 
upon  Oregon's  new  Columbia 
Highway — a  splendid  road  that 
extends  through  a  land  almost  unpar- 
alleled for  its  beauty,  from  Astoria  to 
The  Dalles.  Oregonians  have  in  their 
new  Appian  Way  more  than  a  heroic 
enterprise;  they  have  a  great  public 
work  that  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the 
New  West. 

Especially  worthy  of  imitation  is  the 
determination  to  have  no  huge  billboards 
to  compete  with  the  scenic  beauties  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Here  is  a 
stretch  of  200  miles,  representing  what 
will  be  one  of  the  most  traveled  automo- 
bile highways  in  the  country.  What  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  billboard  art! 
One  can  easily  imagine  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  wooden  bellowing  bulls,  of  gi- 
gantic soup  cans,  of  delighted  babies  pro- 
claiming their  favorite  foods,  and  Oriental 
ladies  telling  us  all  about  their  favorite 
cigarettes.  But  all  these  things  are  not 
for  the  new  Columbia  Highway.  Much 
to  their  credit,  the  billboard  men  them- 
selves have  endorsed  this  reform,  prac- 
tically all  having  agreed  to  keep  their 
billboards  away  from  the  Highwaw 
One  or  two  refused  and  a  few  billb(xirds 
did  make  their  appearance;  but  the  popu- 
lace turned  out  and  destroyed  them,  and 
they  have  not  been  replaced. 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission refused  to  grant  the  15 
per  cent,  increase  in  rates  asked 
for  by  the  Eastern  railroads.  It  did 
allow  the  increase  previously  given  in  the 
commodity  rates  on  coal,  iron,  and  coke 
to  stand.  These  products  make  up  a 
large  percentage  of  the  railroads'  freight. 
On  the  classified  rates  on  higher  class 
and  less  bulky  products  the  Commission 
granted  increases,  but  none  as  high  as  10 
per  cent. 

Something  is  better  than  nothing  from 
the  roads'  point  of  view,  but  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  the  something  granted  by  the 
Commission  is  adequate.  The  Commis- 
sion has  consistently  tended  toward 
starving  the  roads.  The  roads  have  con- 
sequently not  kept  up  to  the  country's 
needs.  And  here  we  are  in  a  great  war 
with  failing  railroad  facilities  and  a  Com- 
mission doling  out  relief  in  half  measures. 
If  things  are  worse  next  fall,  next  fall 
will  not  be  time  enough  to  correct  them. 
The  time  is  now. 

The  regulation  of  railroad  rates  and 
service  is  carried  on  under  a  theory  which 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  rail- 
roads to  be  managed  so  as  to  serve  the 
country  properly.  This  sounds  like  an 
argument  against  regulation.  It  is  not, 
for  before  there  was  regulation  there  were 
abuses  which  hurt  the  public  worse  than 
present  regulation  does.  Having  largely 
got  rid  of  those  abuses,  the  problem  is  to 
improve  the  present  regulation  without 
slipping  back  into  the  old  troubles. 

Regulation  at  present  suffers  from  two 
ailments:  multiplicit\'  and  "loc^king  back- 
ward." The  evils  of  the  conflict  and 
overlapping  of  federal  and  state  regula- 
tion has  been  full\'  laid  before  every  one. 
The  evils  arising  from  "looking  back- 
ward" are  not  so  plain  but  are  none  the 
less  serious. 

The  regulating  bodies  base  their  deci- 
sions on  the  railroads*  past  records. 
The  railroad  operators,  if  they  are  any 
g(X)d.  base  their  decisions  on  future 
prospects.  If  a  road  has  gone  through 
a  good  year  and  is  approaching  a  bad  one. 
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the  railroad  executive  looking  ahead  is 
worried,  the  railroad  regulator  looking 
hack  says,  "  Iwerything  is  in  beautiful 
shape,  no  change  is  needed."  A  year 
or  two  later,  when  the  road  has  suffered 
under  the  bad  times  but  sees  a  bright 
outlook  and  wants  to  spend  money  to 
get  ready  for  a  rush  of  business,  the  regu- 
lator looking  back  says,  "Your  records 
show  more  equipment  than  business:  you 
ought  not  to  spend  the  money." 

Under  the  strain  which  we  are  under 
now  the  Government  and  the  railroads 
are  coming  into  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding,  and  perhaps  we  may  l(K>k 
for  improvement  in  both  railroading  and 
regulation. 


The  Wisdom  of  Buying  Liberty 
Bonds 

WE  HAVE  bought  the  first 
Liberty  Loan  bonds,  many 
of  us  as  a  measure  of  patri- 
otism. We  can  look  at  our  purchase  with 
satisfaction  in  the  light  of  business. 
Instinctively  one  knows  that  the  bonds 
of  this  country  are  safe  investments. 
The  individual  has  no  fear  of  loss  when 
he  backs  his  patriotism  with  his  dollars. 
Yet,  he  may  not  know  that  the  resources 
of  the  entire  country  are  the  security 
back  of  a  Government  bond;  and  that 
every  citizen  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  his 
possessions  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan.  The  Government's  unlimited 
power  of  taxation  is  the  specific  provision 
that  places  225  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
resources  back  of  its  loans,  which  now 
amount  to  less  than  3I  billion  dollars. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  power  to  Congress  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
provides  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports, 
and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all 
duties,  imports,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  191 3  gives  specific  power  to 
levy  an  income  tax.     This  was  necessary 


lx.*caus«-  the  Constitution  originally  pr^i- 
vided  that  "no  capitation  or  other  direct 
tax  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enumerati(;n  herein  before  di- 
rectctl  to  be  taken."  About  one  billion 
dollars  of  our  war  costs  may  be  raised 
annuall)  through  the  income  tax.  In- 
terest on  the  war  debt  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  war's  cost. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  ample  security 
back  of  our  Government  bonds,  and  suf- 
ficient resources  and  proper  machinery 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal.  The  first  requirement  of 
a  good  investment  is  satisfied — the  bonds 
are,  above  all  others,  safe. 

The  point  usually  considered  next  is 
that  of  return  on  the  investment.  The 
Libert}'  Loan  pays  32  per  cent,  interest 
and  the  subscription  price  was  par, 
or  the  face  value  of  the  bonds.  The  3I 
per  cent,  return  is  low  when  compared 
with  5  to  7  per  cent,  on  foreign  govern- 
ment issues  brought  out  here  and  as 
much  on  good  grade  corporate  securities. 
But  the  interest  from  Government  bonds 
is  exempt  from  income  tax.  That  makes 
up  some  of  the  difference  for  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  tax;  a  good  part  of  it 
for  those  rich  men  who  are  subject  to  the 
higher  excess  rates.  This  means  that  the 
man  of  small  income  who  subscribed  for  a 
S50  bond  showed  more  patriotism  than 
the  rich  subscriber,  provided  patriotism 
can  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  return 
one  is  willing  to  accept  on  his  money. 

Yet  the  man  who  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  asking  him  to  give  it  something 
by  subscribing  to  the  3^  per  cent.  Liberty 
Loan  was  far  wrong.  The  Government 
was  giving  him  for  his  money  the  best 
securit)'  in  the  world,  and  in  addition 
was  providing  that,  if  the  country's 
credit  declines  because  further  loans 
have  to  be  made,  he  would  be  protected 
against  that  decline,  as  these  bonds  are 
convertible  into  an\'  future  issue,  brought 
out  during  the  present  war,  bearing  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  If  these  later 
issues  are  not  tax-exempt,  the  disparity 
of  the  situation  between  the  rich  and  poor 
subscriber  will  be  somewhat  rectified. 
Many  purchasers  of  securities  would  will- 
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ingly  give  up  part  of  their  interest  if 
they  knew  they  were  protected  in  this 
way  against  a  decline  in  market  value. 
For  that  reason  the  conversion  privilege 
on  the  Liberty  Loan  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points.  Besides  operating  to 
stop  any  decline  in  the  market  price,  it 
may  on  the  other  hand  greatly  increase 
the  possible  profit  of  the  bondholders 
after  the  war.  If  4  per  cent,  bonds  have 
to  be  sold  later,  the  3^2  ^  will  be  converted, 
and  if  after  the  war  the  Government's 
credit  returns  to  no  better  than  a  3I 
per  cent,  basis  the  4's  will  sell  at  105.  If 
the  Government's  credit  comes  back  to  a 
3  per  cent,  basis  in  the  next  five  years, 
4's  would  sell  at  108. 

The  longer  the  subscriber  studies  this 
Government  bond  the  better  satisfied 
he  is  likely  to  become  with  his  possession. 
When  he  sees  how  readily  he  could  dis- 
pose of  it  if  he  wished  to  and  how  gladly 
the  banks  would  lend  him  money  on  it 
if  he  had  to  borrow,  he  will  realize  that 
in  helping  the  country  he  has  helped  him- 
self and  become  the  owner  of  the  best 
investment  in  the  world.  He  is  likely 
to  want  to  buy  more  if  he  can.  Thus 
the  way  for  further  Government  loans 
will  be  paved  by  the  first. 


On  the  other  hand,  our  national  wealth 
is  estimated  at  more  than  twice  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  is  also  higher  than 
any  other  when  reduced  to  a  per  capita 
basis. 

The  per  capita  figures  for  national 
wealth  and  present  debt  of  the  United 
States  and  leading  European  countries 
compare  approximately  as  follows: 


NATIONAL   WEALTH 
PER   CAPITA 

GOVERNMENT 

DEBT   PER 

CAPITA 

United  States 

%\.^1 

%  79 

Great   Britain 

1.895 

391 

France. 

1-573 

459 

Russia 

.238 

66 

Italy     .      .      . 

•571 

127 

Germany   . 

1 .  176 

246 

America's  Debt  and  Wealth 

THE  outstanding  debt  of  the  United 
States  will  be  increased  more  than 
sevenfold  by  financing  already 
authorized  for  war  purposes.  We  are 
going  to  spend  for  preparation  and  for 
initial  operations  alone  nearly  as  much  as 
four  years  of  the  Civil  War  cost  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  In  addition  we  are 
financing  a  3  billion  dollar  loan  here  for 
our  allies.  All  this  will  increase  our 
debt  from  approximately  one  billion 
dollars  to  8  billion. 

Yet  after  all  that  increase  our  per  cap- 
ita debt  will  still  be  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  leading  nation  except  Russia; 
and  if  our  loans  to  our  allies,  for  which 
the  Government  will  hold  their  securities, 
are  excepted,  our  debt  of  less  than  Sso 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be 
by  far  the   lowest   among  the   nations. 


The  $79  per  capita  debt  of  the  United 
States  includes  the  7  billion  dollars  in 
bonds  and  one-year  notes  authorized 
by  Congress,  proceeds  from  3  billion  of 
which  are  to  be  lent  to  our  allies.  If 
this  3  billion  dollars  is  deducted,  the  per 
capita  debt  of  the  United  States  will  be 
less  than  §50. 

Comparatively  speaking,  we  have  a 
very  small  debt  and  a  very  large  margin 
of  wealth  to  draw  on,  even  more  than  the 
per  capita  figures  indicate,  for  not  only 
is  our  population  richer  on  the  average 
than  that  of  any  other  great  nation  but 
we  have  more  than  twice  as  many  people 
as  either  England  or  France  and  a  third 
more  than  Germanw 


To  Conserve  Our  Financial  Strength 

SINCE  the  Civil  War  the  American 
people  had  never  purchased  more 
than  200  million  dollars'  worth  of 
bonds  of  a  single  issire  at  an}'  one  time. 
About  320,000  people  purchased  to- 
gether that  amount  of  Government  3 
per  cent,  bonds  in  1898  to  help  finance 
the  war  with  Spain.  Ten  times  that 
amount  of  the  first  issue  of  Liberty 
Bonds  were  purchased  by  more  than  ten 
times  as  many  people.  Total  subscrip- 
tions in  1898  were  i^-  billion  dollars. 
For  the  first  issue  of  Libert\-  Bonds  they 
were  more  than  3  billion  dollars.  The 
most  significant  figure,  however,  was  not 
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the  size  of  the  loan,  although  that  was  '1  his,  ol  course,  tended  to  give  the  public 
larger  than  the  first  war  l(jan  of  any  an  ex[x.*rience  with  investments  that 
other  belligerent,  but  was  the  great  would  confirm  their  prejudice  against 
number  of  citizens  who  bought  the  securities,  liut  little  by  little  this  condi- 
bonds.  There  were  more  than  4  mil-  tion  has  changed  U)X  the  better.  I  he 
lion  subscribers  here.  There  were  only  reputable  houses  reach  more  of  the  public 
i(K),(KX)  for  the  first  liritish  loan  of  \\  and  the  hand  of  the  law  reaches  more  of 
billion,  and  i,i77,(XX)  reported  for  (jer-  the  get-rich-quick  concerns.  Against 
many's  first  war  loan  of  %\,\  15,175,00(3.  this  slowly  improving  background  comes 
Not  the  least  of  the  results  of  the  war  the  Liberty  Loan.  I  he  Government's 
to  us  will  be  the  increased  availability  prestige  is  the  guarantee  that  attracts 
of  our  financial  strength.  Compared  to  the  public.  They  come  by  the  million 
our  wealth  as  a  nation  we  have  had  a  very  to  bu\ .  Ihey  will  continue  to  buy  suc- 
small  amount  of  money  available  to  cessive  Government  bonds  by  the  mil- 
finance  and  encourage  enterprise.  One  lion.  I  hev  will  then  be  in  the  habit  of 
reason  for  this  was  that,  being  a  young  buying  bonds.  If  the  sellers  of  high- 
nation,  we  had  accumulated  little  wealth,  grade  securities  have  a  vision  and  cour- 
The  truth  is  that  a  lot  more  was  gotten  age  and 'energy  they  can  take  this  public 
out  of  this  theory  than  there  was  in  it,  where  the  Government  leaves  it.  If 
as  the  success  of  the  Liberty  Loan  shows,  this  is  done  the  United  States  will  be  the 
There  has  been  far  more  money  available  greatest  money  market  and  financial 
than  was  ever  invested  in  securities,  but  centre  in  the  world.  If  not,  the  get-rich- 
the  public  was  not  trained  to  buy  securi-  quick  profession  will  reap  a  temporary 
ties.  For  many  years  all  reputable  bank-  harvest  in  the  Government's  wake,  and 
ing  houses  scrupulously  left  the  broad  we  shall  go  on  borrowing  from  England 
public  field  to  get-rich-quick  concerns,  and  France  as  heretofore. 


MR.  VAIL  ON  SPECULATION, 
VENTURE,  AND  INVESTMENT 

[Every  month   the   World's    Work  publishes   iji   this  part  of  the  magazine  cni 
article  on  investment  and  the  lessons  to  he  drawn  therefrotn] 

R.  THEODORE    N.  VAIL  ceeds.     It  is  not  the  original  plan  or  in- 

is  president  of  the  Ameri-  vention  that  makes  the  success  as  much 

can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  as  it  is  future  improvements  and  develop- 

Company.     As  such  he  has  ments    and,  above   all,  the   commercial 

probably  had  presented  for  management    of    the    enterprise.     Only 

his  consideration  more  new  schemes  and  those  who  can  afford  to  lose  money  should 

inventions  than  most  any  other  individ-  go  into  such  ventures." 

ual.     He  has  known  of  many  instances  Mr.  Vail's  activities  have  been  mostly 

where  able  business  men  have  lost  money,  emplo\'ed   in   fields   where  he   has   been 

some  as  much  as  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged    as    an    active    directing   force, 

of  dollars,  in  backing  such  ventures.     He  His  energies  have  all  been  exercised  along 

himself  acknowledges  having  lost  in  such  constructive  lines.    He  has  been  a  builder, 

investments,  which  shows  that  even  the  and   more    interested    in    the    countr\''s 

experts  themselves  cannot  tell  which  will  development    than    in    making    monew 

be  successful.     "Out  of  every  ten  enter-  Whatever  financial  success  he  has  had  has 

prises  started,"  he  says,  "only  one  sue-  come  from  the  creation  of  something  of 
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benefit  or  advantage  to  the  community  success  as  his   bait.      Ihe    potentialities 

by  supplying  either  necessities  or  com-  of  the  field  to  be  covered  by  the  venture, 

forts.     His  theory  is  that  if  one  will  take  the    personality    of   the    promoters    and 

care  of  the  constructive  part  and  create  managers,  should  be  known.     Beware  of 

something  of  advantage  to  the  commun-  any   venture   in   which    your   capital    is 

ity,  he  need  not  worry  in  advance  as  to  used  only  in  the  purchase  of  the   pros- 

where  he  comes  in.     He  enjoys  the  repu-  pective  profits  of  promoters.     You  must 

tation  among  leading  bankers,  however,  of  take  a  risk,  but  see  to  it  that  they  also 

being    one   of    the    best    authorities    on  have  an  interest  in  prospective  profits, 
financial    matters.     His    views    on    the  "The  best  judgment,  the  most  experi- 

subject  of  investment  are  clear  and  prac-  enced  men,  are  apt  to  go  astray  in  ven- 

ticable.     He  says:  tures.     It  is  therefore  hard  to  define  just 

"Analysis  of  investment  discloses  three  what  course  to  pursue  in  determining 
very  distinct  groups,  which  may  be  what  ones  are  likely  to  be  successful, 
designated  Safety  and  Security;  Venture;  Every  successful  venture  or  enterprise 
Speculation.  These  groups  are  separated  centres  around  a  small  group  of  men,  or 
by  a  borderland  in  which  particular  one  man  who  surrounds  himself  with  a 
items  lose  more  or  less  or  take  on  the  small  group  of  men  of  initiative,  en- 
characteristics  of  the  different  groups."  thusiasm,  activity,  good  sense,  and  hon- 
Regarding  these  characteristics  and  the  esty.  Every  failure  has  been  caused, 
considerations  that  should  govern  those  when  not  by  dishonesty,  by  lack  of  judg- 
employing  funds  in  the  different  groups,  ment,  inefficiency,  neglect  in  those  in 
Mr.  Vail  says:  whom    confidence    was    placed.     Every 

''Speculation    for    immediate    gain    is  one  of  the  so-called  wrecks  of  well-estab- 

gambling  pure  and  simple,  and  sooner  or  lished  enterprises  can  be  directly  traced 

later   brings   to   grief   all  who   continue  to  absolute  confidence  in  the  personality 

in    it.     There   are   exceptional   cases   of  at  the  head.     Above  all,  beware  of  un- 

those  making  one  or  two  successes  and  known,     plausible    promoters,     prospec- 

dropping  out,  or  those  who  have  died  tuses,   and    advertisements.     Remember 

at  the  peak  of  prosperity,  but  these  in-  that   confidence   can   only   be   betrayed 

stances  only  demonstrate  the  rule.  by  those  who  first  win  your  confidence, 

"Speculation     which     is     investment  never  by  those  who  don't, 
against    future    growth   or   development  "Safety    and    Security    is    based    on 

and  is  represented  by  outright  purchase  stability,  certainty,  and  permanence  of 

is  venture,  and  to  it  should  be  applied  all  both  capital   and  income.     The  income 

the  rules  of  venture.  varies,  not  always  because  of  the  confi- 

"  The  field  of  Kr7?//<r^  is  that  of  develop-  dence    established    and    the    prevailing 

ment,  growth,  and  increase  in  all  that  is  fashion    in    investments,    but    also    be- 

essential    to    our    social    and    economic  cause  of  the  qualification  as  legal  invest- 

betterment.     Venture  is  legitimate  and  ments  for  trustees  and  savings  banks, 
commendable.     It  includes  not  only  the  "This  class  is  the  onl\'  investment  for 

introduction  of  the  new  but  the  develop-  those  who  are  dependent  on  their  capi- 

"nent  of  the  old  b\'  the  introduction  of  tal,  who  are  not  earninuj  or  accumulatinii 

new   methods,   which   improve  products  and  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  an\-  part 

and  eliminate  waste  in  material  or  effort,  of     ihoir     capital.     These     investments 

"Venture  should  only  be  entered  into  should  be  made  only  upon  a  thorough 

by  those  who  can  aftord  to  risk  a  part  knowledge  and  investigation,  and,  as  such 

of  their  capital  and  then  onl\'  not  more  individuals  cannot   possiblx'   make   such 

than    can    be    lost    without    disaster;    it  investigation,    should    onl\'    be    bought 

should  never  be  done  on  credit.     It   is  through    sound    banking   and    brokerage 

naturally  a  field  of  uncertainty,  but  it  is  houses  of  long  standing  and  high  credit, 

also  the  field  most  exploited  by  the  get-  whose   business  it  is  and  who  have  all 

rich-quick  promoter,  who  uses  historical  the  facilities  for  investigation." 


THE  JEOPARDY   OF   TAMPICO 

One  of  Ihc  Slralegic  (x-nlres  of  the  World  War — A  Regicjn  Which  Contains 

a    Supply    of    I\'lrolciim    I'.qual    to    Two   Thirds  of   the    World's 

Actual  Production,  Controlled  by  a  Mexican  Bandit      I  he 

Interrelation  of  German,  Carranzista,   British,  and  * 

American  Interests  in  the  Mexican  Oil  Fields 

BY 

GRORGE  MARVIN 


TAMPICO  is  just  oil.  The 
Panuco  River  runs  oily  down 
to  the  bar  and  the  open  Gulf 
six  miles  away;  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  slimy  and  black 
with  oil  and  so  are  the  miles  of  wharves 
where  the  tankers  lie  drinking  their  fill  of 
petroleum  from  the  pipe  lines  which 
snake  away  leagues  back  into  the  oily 
hot  jungle  to  their  inexhaustible  wells. 
Oil  on  the  sky,  oil  in  the  air,  oil  over  the 
landscape.  Ugly  beyond  words  is  Tam- 
pico,  but  it  runs  the  British  Navy  and 
helps  run  the  Mexican  Government. 
It  is  a  necessary  ally  of  the  United  States 
against  Germany,  and  it  is  controlled  by 
one  oily  Mexican  cabectllo  to  whom  the 
producing  companies  pay  a  tribute  like 
unto  Csesar. 

The  oil  fields  which  lie  west  of  Tampico 
and  south  eighty  miles  to  Tuxpam  close 
to  the  Gulf  coast  produced,  in  the 
summer  of  191 7,  in  excess  of  1,059,000 
barrels  a  day.  And  in  addition  to  this 
amount  actually  available,  prospects  for 
the  drilling-in  of  additional  wells  leave 
no  doubt  that  when  these  fields  are 
developed  up  to  their  capacity  they 
can  supply  an  amount  of  petroleum 
greater  than  the  world's  total  production 
to  date. 

At  a  time  when  the  navies  of  the  world 
are  depending  upon  fuel  oil.  and  when  a 
large  part  of  war  mobility  and  trans- 
portation by  sea  and  ashore  and  in  the 
air,  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  supplies,  depends  upon  petroleum 
and  its  by-products,  these  figures  are 
emphatic  enough.     They   become  more 


impressive  when  we  stop  to  think  that 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
there  are  no  large  supplies  of  mineral 
oils  available  anywhere  near  the  scale  of 
this  war's  demands  except  in  Galicia, 
Rumania,  and  the  Russian  Caucasus, 
and  not  one  0}  these  fields  is  available  to 
the  Entente  Allies  for  the  western  theatre 
of  war. 

Potential  production  is  one  thing, 
actual  output  another.  Due  to  a  com- 
bination of  restrictive  causes — high  taxes 
levied  by  the  Mexican  Government,  lack 
of  ocean  tank  steamers,  the  war  risks 
and  losses  on  all  ocean-borne  commerce, 
and  strikes  and  shut-downs  forced  by 
revolutionar)'  disorders — the  total  actual 
output  of  the  Mexican  fields  is  onl\'  10 
per  cent,  of  the  present  potential  produc- 
tion. Even  at  that  low  percentage  more 
than  60,000  barrels  a  day  went  to  the 
United  States  for  fuel  and  refining  in 
1916,  and  one  company  alone  has  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  50,000  barrels  a 
day  during  1917. 

Mexican  oil  is  practicall\'  an  Anglo- 
American  monopoly.  American  and 
British  enterprise  discovered  it  and  Brit- 
ish and  American  capital  have  developed 
it.  No  oil  is  exported  from  Mexico  ex- 
cept by  American  companies  and  by  one 
British  concern,  the  famous  Aguila  Com- 
pany, owned  by  Lord  Cowdra\'  and  in- 
corporated in  Mexico.  The  Lord  Cow- 
dra>^  interests  also  own  the  oil  fields  at 
Minatitlan,  just  inland  from  Puerto  Mex- 
ico, and  the  well  built  double-track  Te- 
huantepec  Railroad  which  runs  across 
the  Isthmus  from  Puerto  Mexico  to  Salina 
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Cruz  on  the  Pacific  side.  Most  of  the 
oil  which  is  piped  out  of  the  Cowdray 
wells  to  lampico  and  I  uxpam  has  to  be 
taken  to  Puerto  Mexico  and  there  mixed 
with  the  lighter  Minatitlan  oils — when 
the  Minatitlan  plant  is  not  shut  down  by 
recurrent  strikes — before  it  can  meet  the 
British  Admiralty's  specifications.  Some 
oil  comes  from  wells  operated  by  Mexi- 
cans and  a  great  part  of  it  from  lands 
owned  by  Mexican  proprietors  and  leased 
to  the  foreign  companies.  Not  one  drop 
of  it  is  exported  by  Mexicans. 

And  not  one  drop  of  it  is  exported  by 
Germans.  No  German  company  owns  or 
leases  oil  lands.  No  nationals  of  the 
Central  Powers  have  oil  interests  of  any 
kind  in  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  Germany 
must  needs  be  very  much  interested  in 
Mexican  oil.  Germany  cannot  interfere 
with  its  marketing  except  by  intercepting 
shipments  at  sea,  which  would  naturally 
be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  submarine 
activity  in  the  Gulf  and  West  Indian 
waters.  German  agents  can  interfere 
with  its  production  in  several  ways: 
through  the  Mexican  Government  by 
confiscatory  duties  and  restrictions;  by 
subsidizing  revolutionary  or  plain  bandit 
disorders  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz;  by 
inciting  the  thousands  of  employees  in 
the  plants  to  violent  and  destructive 
strikes;  and  by  surreptitiously  firing  the 
wells  themselves. 

TUn    DEGREE    OF    GERMAN    DANGER 

This  last  danger  may  be  minimized  to 
the- vanishing  point.  Fver  since  1014 
the  companies  operating  wells  in  the 
Huasteca  district  have  policed  Germans 
and  Austrians  out  of  their  territory. 
Every  well  is  worth  millions  of  dollars 
and  is  guarded  like  a  Kohinoor  diamond. 
The  Cowdray  company  was,  of  course, 
exceedingly  active  in  this  work.  The 
Potrero  well  owned  by  them  has  at  times 
during  the  last  three  years  furnished 
(x)  per  cent,  of  all  the  fuel  oil  consumed 
by  the  British  Nav>',  and  one  destructive 
act  successfully  perpetrated  against  that 
one  well  would  have  partiall\'  hamstrung 
the  British  tleet.  Kven  German  s\'m- 
pathizers  or  suspects  are  unceremoniously 


run  out  oi  the  district  or  are  quietly 
interred  there. 

After  the  United  States  became  an 
active  belligerent  in  April,  rumors  of 
possible  German  attempts  against  the 
Mexican  oil  fields  increased,  but  every 
one  of  the  tangible  rumors  was  run  to 
earth  and  either  proved  to  be  hot  air  or 
was  smashed  on  suspicion.  The  vast  ma- 
jority were  hot  air.  1  he  oil  companies 
are  and  have  been  very  much  alive  to  this 
danger  and  are  well  able  to  kxjk  after 
their  own  interests  as  far  as  any  direct 
German  attempts  on  their  properties 
are  concerned.  They,  together  with  the 
British  Legation  and  our  own  recently  re- 
established Embassy,  maintain  an  ex- 
cellent secret  service  organization  in  and 
out  of  the  Tampico  region  and  have  every 
Central  Power  national  ticketed.  The 
same  authorities,  with  the  international 
assistance  open  to  them,  have  combed  the 
Gulf  and  its  shores  with  the  finest-toothed 
investigation  and  gum-shoed  the  hinter- 
lands bordering  upon  them.  As  far  as 
this  system  can  penetrate  there  were  not 
in  July  any  possible  German  submarine 
bases  or  wireless  plants  in  or  about  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  submarine  menace 
is  therefore  reduced  to  operations  from  a 
far  distant  base  or,  more  probably,  to 
raids  on  the  delivery  end  of  the  oil  tratTic. 

It  is  not  from  direct  German  acts  that 
the  danger  comes:  it  is  from  the  indirect 
methods  which  I  have  summarized  above. 
In  order  to  understand  just  how  German 
influence  may  be  brought  to  bear,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  know  somethins;  about 
the  powers  that  be  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  their  interrelation. 

CAN  DIDO    AGUILAR,    SELF-.MADE    .MAN 

People  who  read  about  Mexico  know 
b\'  name  that  bright  star  of  Mexican 
politics.  General  Candido  Aguilar.  1  was 
in  Puerto  Mexico  on  election  day  when 
Aguilar  was  running  for  Governor  of 
\'era  Cruz  against  General  Gavira.  ^'ou 
would  have  thought  he  had  at  least  a 
go(xi  running  start  by  being  the  Primero 
Jefe's  (Carranza's)  candidate  and  engaged 
to  his  daughter,  but  Candido  never  takes 
any  chances.     He  had  two  freight  trains 
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of  decanted  Constitutionalist  soldiers, 
armed  hev'ond  the  teeth,  in  that  town  biv- 
(Hiacked  around  the  polls  and  the  telegraph 
and  cable  ol'fices.  You  had  to  cross  your- 
self and  step  over  sleeping  arsenals  to 
send  a  telegram.  The  simple  job  of 
that  soldier)'  was  to  insure  a  constitu- 
tional and  orderly  election  b}'  keeping 
the  Ciaviristas  frcjm  exercising  a  suffrage 
called  by  the  new  Constitution  universal. 
1  don't  know  first-hand  just  how  matters 
stood  in  the  other  towns  of  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  but  on  reaching  Mexico  City 
several  days  later  I  read  in  the  capital 
papers  that  General  Aguilar  had  been 
elected  Governor  by  substantial  major- 
ities after  a  very  "orderly"  election. 

Aguilar  it  was  who,  as  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  signed  the  very  able 
notes,  written  by  Acuna  and  Amador,  in 
the  long-drawn-out  war  of  words  fought 
out  with  the  patiently  and  watchfully 
waiting  U.  S.  Department  of  State  about 
the  border  troubles.  Before  he  had  at- 
tained Constitutional  importance  enough 
to  get  this  job  from  Carranza  he  had  been 
de  facto  boss  of  Vera  Cruz  and  had 
thrown  his  influence,  his  patronage,  and 
his  financial  backing  on  the  side  of  the 
First  Chief  during  a  critical  period  in  the 
latter's  political  fortunes. 

Now  Aguilar  is  a  fme  example  of  your 
high-speed  self-made  man  in  Mexico  in  a 
time  when  every  public  character  is  self- 
made  plus  the  help  that  goes  to  com- 
padres  or  relatives  of  the  appointing 
powers.  Oil  helped  make  Aguilar.  In 
the  summer  of  1914  he  financed  himself 
into  national  prominence  by  occupying 
the  Tampico-Tuxpam  fields  with  his 
ragged  army  and  holding  up  the  principal 
producing  companies  in  that  region  for 
$10,000  apiece  on  the  threat  of  stopping 
their  pumps.  The  only  company  that 
had  nerve  enough,  or  was  foolish  enough, 
to  refuse  was  Lord  Cowdray's  company, 
and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  its 
pumps  caused  leaks  around  the  bonanza 
Potrero  well,  the  loss  in  oil,  and  in  a  sur- 
face fire  which  lasted  four  months,  mount- 
ing far  beyond  Aguilar's  price. 

Candido  Aguilar  made  a  distinct  finan- 
cial success  out  of  his  Vera  Cruz  suzer- 


ainty but  he  made  an  equally  distinct 
political  mistake.  Not  content  with 
levying  on  the  rich  foreign  ccjmpanies,  he 
confiscated  a  lot  (^f  small,  (jil-bearing 
properties  from  native  Mexican  owners 
in  the  jungle.  None  of  these  owners 
could  produce  satisfactors'  Cniaran- 
lias — credentials  of  ackn(jwledged  title 
carrying  exemption  or  protection — and 
so  Aguilar  and  his  officers  waded  in  and 
t(jok  prett}'  much  what  they  liked,  accus- 
ing the  owners  of  being  lluertistas  or 
having  Huertista  sympathies.  They 
made  a  thoroughly  good  job  of  it;  looted 
the  houses  of  the  Huasteca  farmers, 
seized  and  violated  their  women,  and 
killed  all  active  resistance.  \'ou  can  see 
mute  memorials  of  this  forced  liberty 
loan  in  the  ruin  of  once  picturesque  In- 
dian villages  blistering  on  the  hills  far 
back  from  the  pestilential  oil  fields.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  no  political 
lines  drawn  then  in  the  jungle,  no  Con- 
stitutionalistas  or  Huertistas  or  any  other 
kind  of  the  "  'istas"  then  current.  Aguilar 
brought  politics  with  him. 

THE    REVOLT   UNDER    MANUEL   PELAEZ 

Many  of  these  independent  landowners, 
whose  properties  were  confiscated,  were 
either  in  negotiation  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  their  oil  rights  or  counting  upon  realiz- 
ing on  them  later.  I  n  J  uly,  1 9 1 4,  under  a 
cahecillo  named  Manuel  Pelaez,  they  rose 
in  revolt  against  Aguilar  and  all  he 
represented.  Pelaez  has  controlled  the 
entire  Huasteca-Veracruzana  oil  district 
ever  since.  Carranza  and  his  faction 
control  the  two  ports  of  Tampico  and 
Tuxpam  but  all  the  hinterland  is  in  the 
hands  of  Baron  Pelaez.  His  outposts 
come  right  up  into  the  suburbs  of  the  two 
towns.  It  is  indicative  of  the  actual 
control  which  the  de  jure  Government 
exercises  over  Mexico  that  here  in  this 
richest  maritime  region  Carranzista  au- 
thorit)'  is  limited  to  two  spheres  of  nom- 
inal influence  in  the  ports. 

The  oil  is  piped  out  of  Pelaez's  ter- 
ritor>',  where  it  pa\s  tribute,  into  the 
Carranzista  spheres  of  influence,  where 
the  central  Government  levies  on  it 
by  production  taxes  and  bar  dues  be- 
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fore  it  flows  into  British  and  American  ministration  is  an  ex-druggist  of  Tuxpam, 

tank   steamers.  a   Dr.   tnriquez,  who  hke  his  chief  has 

Up  to  January,  191 7,  Pelaez  could  have  an    interest    in    lands    from    which    the 

taken  Tampico  whenever  he  wanted  it,  Aguila  company  is  producing.     Each  of 

until  in  that  month  the  then  de  facto  them    receives    a   handsome   royalty   on 

Government  sent  the  de  facto  gunboat  the   production.     The  third   member  of 

Bravo  up  the  river  and  tied  her  up  to  the  the   junta    is   a   first-class   fighting   man 

fiscal  wharf  where  her  guns  could  sweep  named  Leopoldo  Rabate  who,  in  addition 

the    town.      Tuxpam,    also,    the    semi-  to  a  property  grievance  like  the  others, 

righteous   bandits   could   take   whenever  brings  into  the  business  an  unconquer- 

they  liked   if  they  were  foolish  enough  able    personal    animus   due    to   outrages 

thus  to  bring  down  a  serious  expedition  against  his  family, 
against  themselves. 

c              1      ^         u                        ^•^-              u  PROTECTION    FOR   TRIBUTE 

Several     desultory     expeditions     have 

been  sent  against  Pelaez  but  they  have  Between  Pelaez  and  Compan\'  and  the 

lost   themselves   in   the  oily  jungle  and  producing  oil  companies  the  relations  are 

been   beaten  off  without  much  trouble,  curious.     Here,   you   would   think,    is   a 

And    after   every    such    occasion    Robin  perfect    stage   setting   for   German    plot 

Hood  Pelaez  and  his  merry  dispossessed  and  intrigue.     The  reverse  is  the  case, 

land  owners  armed  themselves  from  the  To  begin  with,  most  of  the  revolutionists 

prisoners    and    cadavers.     They    began  are  themselves  oil-land  owners — subject 

with  about  eighty    men,    every   one    of  to  the  new  Constitution  and  its  exceed- 

whom  had  suffered  from  direct  acts  of  ingly  difficult  enforcement — and  as  such 

confiscation  by  the  Aguilar  regime.     In  have   the   same   interest   as   the   foreign 

the  spring  their  numbers  had  grown  to  companies  in  the  protection  of  the  fields. 

3,500.     They  had  captured  nearly  3,000  To  clinch   that   interest,   the  companies 

rifles,  and  in  Mexico  it  is  easy  to  find  a  pay  Pelaez  more  than  Si 00,000  a  month, 

man  for  every  rifle.  which,  with  his  royalties,  compares  very 

The  new  Constitution  went  into  effect  favorably  with  the  incomes  of  our  own 
on  February  5th,  and  since  then  the  captains  of  industry.  This  transaction 
baron  of  the  oil  fields  has  been  joined  by  is  very  much  as  though  you  were  to 
many  flrst-class  volunteers.  The  Mexi-  pay  an  insurance  company  a  very  fat 
can  mining  laws  from  1884  up  to  Febru-  premium,  incidentall\'  for  protection 
ary  5th  had  specifically  recognized  the  against  fire  or  accident,  but  primarily- 
ownership  by  the  small  Mexican  land-  for  protection  against  the  insurance  corn- 
lords  of  subsoil  petroleum  in  the  Huasteca  pany  itself.  At  flrst  sight  it  seems  out 
flelds.  Many  of  these  owners  held  title  of  proportion  to  service  rendered.  But 
back  to  the  Spanish  grants.  The  new  from  that  income  Pelaez  has  to  feed  and 
Constitution  confiscates  this  subsoil  pe-  suppl\'  an  arm\'  of  probably  Ave  or  six 
troleum,  vesting  the  ownership  of  all  thousand  people.  Every  one  of  his  sol- 
underground  oil  in  the  nation,  which  by  diers  has  a  woman  —  his  soJdadera  — 
the  new  instrument  has  the  sole  right  and  generally  some  children  as  part  of 
to  issue  concessions  to  third  parties  for  his  equipment,  and.  like  the  fighting 
the  extraction  of  petroleum.  The  owners  men  of  ever\-  other  Mexican  '"army," 
who  had  escaped  Aguilar,  now  despoiled  he  carries  his  whole  domestic  menage 
by  the  new  Constitution,  have  joined  around  with  him.  And  P.  and  Co.  grub- 
the  Pelaez  endemic  revolution  and  grcatl\'  stake  them  all. 

strengthened  it.      The  agent  of  one  of  the  If.    therefore,    their    wells    are    more 

largest  American   companies  had  forty-  precious   than   jewels   to   the   producing 

eight  rentals  to  pay  to  small  owners  in  companies,  they  are  hardly  less  precious 

April.     lvvent\'-six  of  them  ccnild  not  be  to  the  holding  company  of  Manuel   Pc- 

found.      rhe\'  had  joined  Pelaez.  laez  and   Brothers.     For  them  they  are 

The  business  head  of  the  Pelaez  ad-  food  and  pulque  and  the  breath  in  their 
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nostrils.  Every  one  of  the  constituent 
foreign  companies  is  a  big,  brutal  organ- 
ization, and  the  bandit  holding  companv , 
by  the  same  token,  is  hardly  less  brutal. 
1  woukln't  give  five  cents  for  an  out-and- 
onl  (x'nlral  Power  national  caught  inside 
the  limits  of  the  oil  fields  and  not  more 
than  a  dollar  Mex.  for  a  German  suspect 
found  there.  The  seventy-five  luckless 
(iermans  who  live  in  Tampico  under  a 
converging  Carranzista,  Pelaezista,  Oil 
Companysta,  United  Statesista  surveil- 
lance remind  you  of  so  many  canary  birds 
in  a  cage,  except  that  they  never  sing. 

Pelaez  and  his  followers  lately  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  they  declared 
that  Carranza  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  foreign  Power,  meaning  Germany, 
and  that  they  would  protect  the  oil  wells 
from  him  and  anybody  else  who  attacked 
them.  The  following  paragraph  from 
this  rather  heated  document  gives  a  pretty 
sound  statement  of  the  case: 

"We  do  not  admit  the  idiocy  of  the 
Queretaro  Constitution,  written  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  insane  foolishness  which 
represented  the  Carranzista  faction;  and 
as  to  our  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
European  War  in  which  our  neighbor  of 
the  North  has  just  entered,  we  will  sus- 
tain and  defend  the  most  complete  neu- 
trality; but  we  must  make  it  clear  that 
by  declaring  ourselves  neutral  we  do  not 
abandon  the  interests  which  the  bellig- 
erents have  in  the  region  which  we  dom- 
inate, and  that  these  interests  will  be 
defended  by  us  whoever  may  be  their 
owners,  and  that  we  will  permit  no  one 
to  attack  them,  not  only  because  it  is  our 
duty  as  Mexicans  to  grant  protection 
and  give  hospitality  to  all  foreigners  who, 
attracted  by  liberality  of  our  institutions 
and  the  richness  of  our  land,  have  come 
with  their  wealth,  labor,  capital,  and 
civilization  to  take  part  in  our  life,  but 
also  because  if  the  riches  which  we  de- 
fend should  be  destroyed  the  country 
will  lose  one  of  its  principal  elements  of 
reconstruction  upon  which  it  is  entitled 
to  rely  on  the  day  peace  shall  again 
be  established  throughout  the  entire 
Republic." 

It  is  not  hard,  therefore,  to  understand 


wli\  the  companies  are  not  worrying 
mucli  about  direct  vandalism  either  by 
(iermans  or  lcx:al  Mexicans,  although 
they  may  worry  a  little  occasionally 
about  what  their  immunity  is  costing 
them.  Pelaez  and  (x>.  are  convinced 
that  if  any  well  is  fired  their  entire  capital 
and  income  burn  with  it,  and  this  is  a 
healthy  obsession.  They  help  guard 
each  well,  give  notice  of  leaks,  take  what 
they  like  in  the  way  of  horses,  and  board 
some  of  their  men  at  the  dining  rooms  of 
the  companies, 

THE    HIGH    COST   OF    I.M.MUMTY 

An  injustice  which  the  companies  com- 
plain of  and  which  the  Government 
ignores  is  that  the  insurance  tribute  to 
the  bandit  amounts  to  only  about  lo 
per  cent,  of  the  taxes  paid  to  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  powerless  to  remove  the 
bandit  insurance.  It  is  all  a  big  and  very 
vicious  circle,  each  constituent  part  of 
which  has  an  arguable  grievance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  overlapping 
of  jurisdictions  works  no  hardship  to 
either  side.  Pelaez  is  no  menace  to  the 
present  Government.  He  is  quite  con- 
tent to  stay  put  in  Vera  Cruz  with  his 
bonanza.  He  has  no  political  ambitions. 
Neither  is  the  constituted  Government  any 
menace  to  Pelaez.  If  it  has  been  and  is 
now  unable  to  clean  Zapata  out  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Mexico  City  it  hasn't  any  chance 
at  all  of  dislodging  the  boss  of  the  oil  fields 
from  his  jungles  with  the  whole  territory 
dedicated  to  his  cause  and  more  food  avail- 
able than  in  any  other  state  of  Mexico. 

The  interrelation  of  the  two  powers, 
Federal  and  local,  is  further  complicated 
by  their  joint  and  several  profits  in  the 
continuing  production  of  oil  from  the  dis- 
trict where  the  one  holds  nominal  and 
the  other  actual  control.  For  if  the  oil 
companies  pay  big  insurance  premiums 
to  the  Pelaez  Security  Compan\',  they 
also  contribute  heavil\'  to  the  income  and 
sinking  (literally)  fund  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  In  June  the  producing 
companies  were  paying  a  net  tax  on  fuel 
oil  of  seventeen  cents  American  currency 
a  barrel  and  a  tax  of  two  cents  per  gallon 
on  all  distilled  gasolene  exported. 
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Knowing  the  war  demands  for  petrol- 
eum, and  the  tendency  of  prices,  it  is  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  work  out  any  great 
hardship  so  far  as  the  producing  compan- 
ies are  concerned,  although  they  keep  on 
calling  for  help.  Just  as  the  war  prices 
of  sugar  enable  Cuban  planters  to  pay  the 
unheard-of  day  labor  wage  of  $3.50  in 
their  fields,  so  the  huge  profits  in  oil,  you 
would  think,  ought  to  stand  heavy  pun- 
ishment in  taxes.  The  natural  tend- 
ency is  to  withhold  sympathy  from  big 
corporations.  These  Mexican  oil  pro- 
ducing companies  now  have  very  little 
of  the  consideration  which  would  come 
from  a  proper  understanding  of  their 
position.  As  a  group,  they  have  sunk 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
pounds  sterling  in  Mexico,  and  invested 
there  sixteen  years  of  unremitting  work. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  now  delivering 
oil  on  long-term  contracts.  That  is  the 
only  way  crude  oil  can  be  sold  in  bulk. 
Some  of  these  contracts  still  have  many 
months  and  years  to  run.  Transport, 
since  the  contracts  were  made,  has  gone 
up,  in  some  instances  400  per  cent.  One 
American  company  in  July  was  deliver- 
ing the  crude  oil  in  New  York  as  per  con- 
tract at  one  dollar  per  barrel  in  chartered 
tankers  at  a  cost  for  transport  alone  of 
two  dollars  per  barrel.  In  other  words, 
they  were  getting  nothing  for  their  oil 
and  presenting  their  buyers  with  one 
dollar  per  barrel. 

Another  misconception  about  the  pres- 
ent gold  mine  value  of  the  oil  fields  arose 
from  a  misunderstanding  about  what  con- 
stitutes profit  in  oil  production.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  very  few  if  any  actual 
profits  from  oil  production  in  Mexico 
up  to  date.  There  never  can  be  a  profit 
from  an  oil  well  until  that  well  produces 
enough  oil,  and  enough  of  its  production 
is  sold,  to  repay  the  capital  investment 
and  operating  expenses.  If  it  continue 
to  produce  thereafter,  the  well  owner 
may  then  be  said  to  have  made  a 
profit.  If  his  well  ceases  to  produce 
meanwhile  or  is  destroyed  before  his 
investment  is  recovered,  he  is  sunk. 
And  while  nothing  is  so  certain  as  that 
a  well  will  cease  to  produce,  nothing  is 


so  uncertain  as  the  time  when  it  will 
cease  to  produce. 

Therefore,  present  income  from  oil 
wells  cannot  properly  be  called  profit. 
It  is  called  "recovery"  until  the  well  or 
field  has  paid  out.  Until  that  time  it 
can  only  properly  be  considered  return 
of  capital.  Of  the  340  registered  oil- 
producing  companies  in  Mexico  only 
three  have  ever  paid  dividends,  and  these 
dividends  have  in  no  case  yet  totaled 
20  per  cent,  of  their  companies'  invest- 
ment. 

The  appreciation  of  these  attested 
facts  will  help  to  clear  up  the  relationship 
between  the  Allied  Governments,  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  the  oil  com- 
panies in  their  critical  interrelationship. 

Germany's  hidden  hand 

The  real  menace  at  Tampico  is  not 
directly  from  the  Germans,  not  from  the 
bandit  overlord  of  the  fields,  not  from 
existing  taxation.  The  potential  menace 
lies  in  the  whimsicality  or  the  obstinacy 
of  the  central  Government,  whether  or 
not  subject  to  German  influence,  and  in 
the  recurrence  of  strikes  over  which  the 
Government  either  has  no  control  or  is 
indifferent  about  exercising  control. 

The  new  Mexican  Constitution,  pro- 
mulgated February  5,  191 7,  provides  for 
the  "nationalization"  of  all  petroleum 
occurring  underground.  It  is  now  possi- 
ble for  the  Government  summarily  to 
take  over  any  American-  or  British-owned 
lands  or  wells  and  stop  the  supply.  The 
American  and  British  companies  had  ac- 
quired rights  to  this  underground  petrol- 
eum in  accordance  with  the  existing 
Constitution  and  law  by  purchase  and 
lease  from  the  owners.  Two  of  the  com- 
panies have  contracts  passed  by  the  .Mex- 
ican Congress  in  1006  and  1908,  respect- 
ively, exempting  them  from  any  tax  on 
the  export  of  their  product.  The  new 
Constitution  provides  that  "there  shall 
be  no  exemption  from  taxation." 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  therefore, 
the  American  and  British  producers  of 
crude  oil  supplies  needed  by  our  allies 
are  exposed  to  (0  the  absolute  confisca- 
tion of  their  lands  and  wells  which  would 
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STRATEGIC   MEXICO 

The  chief  oil-producing  districts  are  around  Tam- 
pico,  Tuxpam,  and  Minatitlan.  Apprehension  over 
the  possibility  of  interference  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment with  these  indispensable  oil  producers  was 
nourished  by  the  Government's  taking  over  all  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad  (from  Puerto  Mexico  to 
Salina  Cruz)  and  the  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  City  of  Mexico 

Stop  those  supplies  or  (2)  unlimited  and 
semi-confiscatory  taxation  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  and 
their  allies.  German  influence  is  at  work 
all  the  time  in  Mexico  City  to  bring  about 
one  or  both  of  these  restrictive  measures. 
As  1  have  said  before,  no  German  or  Aus- 
trian company,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  no  supply  for  the  Central  Powers, 
can  be  affected  by  this  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. In  fact,  no  imposts  of  any  kind  have 
been  created  or  increased  by  the  "Con- 
stitutional" Government  which  affect  Ger- 
man interests  in  Mexico.  The  working 
unopposed  of  the  new  Constitution  does 
jeopardize  our  allies'  oil  supplies,  and 
the  needs  and  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  these  foreign-owned  prop- 
erties greatly  increases  its  cost.  At  first 
sight  it  may  seem  highly  improbable 
that  the  Mexican  Government,  just  get- 
ting on  its  feet,  would  take  the  extreme 
step  of  confiscating  British  or  American 
oil  fields,  particularly  at  the  present  time, 
even  though  it  has  the  "constitutional-" 
right  to  do  so.  But  it  has  already 
established  an  excellent  precedent  for 
such  action  by  seizing  and  operating  the 
British-owned  railroads  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  and  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Mexico  City.  These  are  the  two 
strategic  railroads  in  Mexico,  and  per- 
sistent German  influence  settled  the  in- 


decision of  the  Government  about  taking 
them  over. 

As  to  the  strike  threat,  I  had  a  good 
example  of  its  character  when  1  was  in 
Mexico  in  May.  I  he  recurrence  of  such 
strikes  threatens  our  alhcs'  supply  of  oil; 
it  also  threatens  to  plunge  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  into  renewed  difficul- 
ties or  open  rupture  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing probability  of  having  to  use 
United  States  forces  to  protect  American 
property  and  life  which  the  constituted 
authorities  seem  powerless  to  protect. 

This  strike  at  Tampico  began  with  a 
notice  to  the  managers  that  if  the  strikers' 
demands  were  not  met  within  twenty- 
four  hours  they  would  take  radical  meas- 
ures to  enforce  them.  The  managers 
appealed  through  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican consuls  to  the  Presidente  Municipal 
for  protection  to  their  properties,  but  at 
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THE    OIL    REGION    ABOUT   TAMPICO 

One  of  the  greatest  producing  districts  in  the 
world  and,  because  oil  is  invaluable  in  the  operation 
of  fleets  and  motor  cars  and  airplanes,  the  centre  of 
a  diplomatic  struggle  between  German  agents  and 
the  Carranza  Government  of  Mexico  on  one  side, 
and  a  local  rebel  government  and  us  and  our  allies 
on  the  other.  The  areas  in  black  represent  the 
holdings  of  four  of  the  principal  companies,  includ- 
ing the  Huasteca  Petroleum  Company's  properties. 
The  entire  shaded  area,  however,  is  oil-bearing 
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LORD   COWDRAY,    CHIEF    OWNER    OF    MEXICAN    OIL 
The  chairman  of  the  Air  Defense  Board  of  Great  Britain  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of 
oil  in  the  Tampico  region,  and  as  principal  owner  of  an  indispensable  fuel  of  the  British  Navy  is  a  central 
figure  in  the  Great  \\  ar 


GHN.    CANDIDO    AGUILAR 

Governor  of  the  State  of  \'era  Cruz,  whose  extorlicms  u^x^n  the  native  oil  producersof  the  Tampico  region 
caused  them  to  form  a  defense  league  under  Manuel  Pelaez  which  protects  the  American  and  British  com- 
panies in  the  production  of  this  \ital  munition  of  war 
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the  expiration  of  Ihc  Iwcnlv-fcjur  huur^ 
the  strikers,  unopposed,  look  possession 
of  the  two  largest  refinin^^  plants  at  1  ani- 
pico,  the  A^uila  and  the  Pierce  wcjrks. 
I  hey  drove  out  witli  clubs  all  n(jn-strikin<^ 
einj)loyees,  both  American  and  Mexican, 


the  entire  situati(jn  in  the  hands  of  Com- 
mander P(jwers  S>'min^ton,  captain  of 
the  U.  S.  cruiser  Tacoma  which,  with  two 
American  f^unboats,  was  l>'ing  at  anchor 
in  the  Panuco  River.  Captain  S\ming- 
loii  demanded  an  interview  and  got  it. 


and  picketed  both  plants,  refusing  entry      The  Jefe  de  Armas  sobered  up  when  he 


to  managers  and  employees.  Two  of  the 
managers  who  tried  to  enter  were  thor- 
oughl)'  beaten  up  and  sent  to  the  hospital. 
At  this  time  the  American  merchant 
ship  Mexicana  was  tied  up  to  the  Pierce 


confronted  six  feet  two  of  irritated  naval 
ol'ficer  in  uniform  and  through  his  win- 
dows saw  that  the  IVheeliug  and  Castine 
had  anchored  just  of!  the  Pierce  Com- 
pany's docks.     It  took  a  show  of  force 


Company's  wharf  and   her  captain  was     and  some  very  simple  language  to  do  it. 


A        TANK    FARM        THAT    IS    A    STRATEGIC    CHMRL 

These  55,000-barrel  tanks  of  petroleum  in  Mexico  contain  part  of  the  life  blood  of  the  .Allied  fleet  that  is 
helping  throttle  Germany:  they  hold  fuel  that  cannot  be  spared  by  the  warships 


ashore  on  duty.  When  he  attempted  to 
go  aboard  his  ship  the  strikers  had  the 
effrontery  to  stop  him  and  tell  him  he 
would  be  shot  if  he  tried  again.  The  civ- 
ilian authorities  took  no  action  except 
to  send  four  policemen  to  the  Pierce 
Refmery  with  orders  "to  see  that  no  work 
whatever  is  performed  in  the  plant," 
thus  lining  up  Mexican  local  authority 
with  the  strikers. 

Failing  to  get  any  help  and  only  a  cyn- 
ical attention  from  the  civil  branch  of  the 
Government,  both  consuls  tried  the  Jefe 
de  Armas  (commandant  of  the  local 
garrison).  He  was  drunk  according  to 
his  daily  custom  and  neither  could  nor 
would  give  any  assistance.  In  this  hope- 
less impasse  our  consul,  Mr.  Dawson,  put 


but  the  Jefe  rather  promptly  conceded 
to  an  impending  and  efficient  violence 
what  he  would  not  give  to  Mexican  and 
international  law  and  diplomatic  court- 
esy. The  plants  were  protected,  the 
riot  regained  normal  strike  proportions, 
and  was  eventually  settled  by  compro- 
mise without  further  disaster. 

Just  how  much  German  influence, 
money,  and  leadership  are  involved  in 
these  Tampico,Tuxpam,  and  Puerto  Mex- 
ico strikes  I  could  not  accuratel}'  fmd 
out.  I  did,  however,  fmd  specific  proof 
of  German  interference  and  incitation 
in  the  particular  strike  at  Tampico 
which  I  have  just  described.  Two  or 
three  weeks  before  that  strike  was  de- 
clared the  stevedores  of  Tampico  were 


The  Jeopardy  of  Tampico 
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THE    OIL   ON    ITS    WAY   TO   THE    BRITISH    NAVY 
Loading  the  oil  into  tank  cars  for  shipment  to  Tampico,  where  it  is  transferred  to  oil  ships 


inciting  the  other  guilds  and  unions, 
whose  members  were  employed  by  Amer- 
ican and  British  oil  producers  and  refin- 
eries, to  strike  for  a  25-per-cent.  raise  and 
a  seven-hour  day.  The  German  consul, 
Mr.  Eversbusch,  has  long  been  the  em- 
ployer and  patron  of  the  Tampico  steve- 
dores. During  the  strike,  money  in 
small  denominations  was  delivered  to  the 
strike  leaders,  who  distributed  it  among 
the  striking  workmen.  Presidente  iMuni- 
cipal  Morales  and  Jefe  de  Armas  Guerra 
have  continued  to  treat  Consul  Evers- 
busch and  his  commercial  agency  with  a 
consideration  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
accorded  our  own  consul,  Mr.  Dawson. 

But  it  is  only  in  this  way  of  encourage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  strikes,  or,  as 
1  have  already  pointed  out,  in  pressure 
exerted  on  the  central  Government, 
that  German  agents  can  seriously 
threaten  the  Mexican  oil  fields. 

The  real  threat,  the  real  danger,  lies, 
then,  not  only  in  the  oil  fields  but  in  the 
possibility  of  German  intrigue  working 
on  Mexican  prejudice  to  force  a  break 
with  the  United  States  either  through  a 
strike  situation  or  as  a  result  of  further 
confiscatory  proceedings  b\-  the  Mexican 
Government.  Such  a  break  would  be  for 
Germany  a  much  greater  coup  than  the 


crippling  of  the  oil  wells,  since  it  would 
draw  off  from  our  preparations  for  offen- 
sive and  defensive  war  against  Germany  a 
large  proportion  of  the  material  and  per- 
sonnel available  during  the  next  and  most 
critical  year.  While  the  whole  nation  is 
focussing  its  attention  and  its  united 
efforts  on  the  European  arena  which  we 
have  now  entered  as  an  active  belligerent, 
we  must  never  forget  that  our  relations 
with  Mexico  essentially  and  immediately 
affect,  and  are  a  part  of,  our  participation 
in  the  great  world  struggle  for  liberty 
and  justice. 

And  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
in  Mexico  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  at  this  time  view  the  arbi- 
trar\'  measures  b\'  the  .Mexican  Govern- 
ment directed  against  the  Tampico  oil 
fields  as  other  than  a  deliberate  and  un- 
friendi\-  act.  \\  hether  or  not  such  action 
be  premised  on  the  recent  Constitution, 
the  polic\-  of  the  .Mexican  Government 
in  carr\  ing  it  out  to  the  letter  at  this  time 
must  be  construed,  whether  or  not  in- 
spired or  directed  b\'  German  infiuence. 
as  distinctly  in  favor  of  German  interests 
and  directl\-  opposed  to  those  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  with  which  the 
United  States  is  now  allied. 


A  WORD  TO 
"WORLD'S  WORK"  READERS 

IN  TMH  following  paf^es  is  printed  the  journal 
of  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Ciibson,  written  when  he  was 
serving  as  the  First  Secretary  of  (jur  Legation 
in  Brussels  during  this  war.  No  diplomatic  officer 
can  publish  such  things  without  the  consent  of  his 
Government,  and  it  has  been  the  alm(jst  unbroken 
rule  of  diplomacy  from  its  origin  until  n(jw  not  to 
allow  such  publication  until  the  events  described  are 
long  by  and  most  of  the  participants  dead.  But  this 
war  has  brought  a  new  era.  What  is  properl}'  known 
as  secret  diplomacy  is  doomed.  All  democratic 
governments  are  telling  their  people  more  than  ever 
before  of  their  foreign  affairs.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  particularly  has  this  idea, 
and  the  letters  that  follow  by  Mr.  Gibson  are  pub- 
lished with  the  approval  of  the  State  Department. 

As  a  sign  of  a  new  era  in  foreign  relations,  this 
journal  constitutes  a  notable  event — particularly 
since  it  contains  such  extraordinary  records  as  the 
relations  of  the  American  Legation  with  the  German 
Army  of  Occupation,  Mr.  Gibson's  visit  to  Louvain 
during  the  burning  of  the  city,  two  trips  through  the 
German  and  Belgian  lines  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp 
and  back,  and  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Belgium  at 
La  Panne. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  accurately  of  the 
happenings  of  this  war  there  can  be  no  better  source 
than  the  reports  of  the  official  eye  witnesses  of  the 
United  States  Government;  and  not  only  for  the 
present  time,  for  the  writers  of  future  histor\'  must 
refer  to  such  documents  as  Mr.  Gibson's  as  its  foun- 
dational sources. 

Although  he  is  not  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  articles  by  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  come  into 
the  same  category,  for  Dr.  Kellogg  was,  like  Mr. 
Gibson,  not  only  an  eye  witness,  but  a  principal 
participator  in  the  events  which  he  describes.  And 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  acquired  a 
status  more  nearly  like  a  Government  than  any  such 
institution  has  ever  done  before,  for  it  acted  almost 
as  an  independent  sovereignty  in  making  agreements 
with  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germanw 

The  World's  Work  takes  particular  pleasure  in 
publishing  these  American  records  of  the  significant 
and  vital  affairs  with  which  American  diplomacy, 
official  and  unofficial,  has  had  to  do. 


A  JOURNAL    FROM    OUR    LEGATION 

IN  BELGIUM 

HOW  KING  AND  COUNTKY  MET  THE  SHOCK 

The  King's  Speech  and  a  United  Country — The  German  Minister's  Ultimatum 

and  Mis  Prophecies — Caring  for  Alien  Enemies — An 

Insulting  Offer  From  Germany 

BY 

HUGH  S.  GIBSON 

[First  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Brussels.] 


BRUSSELS,  July  4,  1914. — After 
years  of  hard  work  and  revolu- 
tions and  wars  and  rumors  of 
I  war,  the  change  to  this  quiet 
post  has  been  most  welcome 
and  I  have  wallowed  in  the  luxury  of 
having  time  to  play. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  looked 
forward  to  just  such  a  post  as  this  where 
nothing  ever  happens;  where  there  is 
no  earthly  chance  of  being  called  out  of 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  see  the 
human  race  brawling  over  its  differences. 


When  pounding  along  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  night,  nearly  dead  with  fatigue, 
I  have  thought  that  I  should  like  to 
have  a  long  assignment  to  just  such  a 
post  and  become  a  diplomatic  Lotos 
Eater.  And  at  first  it  was  great  fun. 
That  phase  has  lasted  until  now,  when, 
after  a  thorough  rest,  the  longing  for 
something  more  active  has  begun  to  man- 
ifest itself.  So,  to-day,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  State  that 
while  I  greatly  appreciated  having  been 
sent  to  this  much  coveted  and  reposeful 
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post  I  was  ready  whenever  there  nii^ht 
be  need  of  my  services  to  ^o  wliere  lliere 
was  work  to  be  done. 

July  28,  1 014. — Well,  the  r(K)f  has 
fallen  in.  War  was  declared  this  after- 
noon by  Austria.  The  town  is  seething 
with   excitement    and    evervbody   seems 


An  advance  guard  of  tourist  refugees  is 
arriving  from  Irance,  (jerman>',  and 
Switzerland,  and  a  lot  of  them  dr(jp  in  for 
advice  as  to  whether  it  is  safe  for  them 
to  go  to  various  places  in  Hurope.  M(ist 
of  them  seem  to  feel  that  we  have  au- 
thoritative information  as  to  what  the 
next  few  days  are  to  bring  forth,  and  re- 


GHILDREN    IN    BRUSSELS    WHEN    THE    WAR    BEGAN 

"July  ^oth. — No  line  on  the  future  yet.     Brussels  is  beginning  to  look  warlike.     Troops  are  beginning 
to  appear.    The  railroad  stations  have  been  occupied  and  the  Boy  Scouts  are  swarming  over  the  town  " 


to  realize  how  near  they  are  to  the  big 
stage.  Three  classes  of  reserves  have 
already  been  called  to  the  colors  to  defend 
Belgian  neutrality,  if  need  be.  A  general 
mobilization  is  prepared  and  may  be  de- 
clared at  any  time.  The  Bourse  has  been 
closed  to  prevent  too  much  play  on  the 
situation  and  to  let  things  steady  them- 
selves. In  every  other  way  the  hatches 
have  been  battened  down  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  heavy  weather. 

To-night  the  streets  are  crowded  and 
demonstrations  for  and  against  war  are 
being  held.  The  Socialists  have  Juares, 
their  French  leader,  up  from  Paris  and 
he  is  haranguing  an  anti-war  demon- 
stration in  the  Grande  Place,  where  a 
tremendous  crowd  has  collected. 


sent  the  fact  that  we  are  too  disobliging 
to  tell  them  the  inside  news.  A  deluge 
of  this  sort  would  be  easier  for  a  full- 
sized  Embassy  to  grapple  with,  but  as 
Belgium  is  one  of  those  places  "where 
nothing  ever  happens"  we  have  the  small- 
est possible  organization,  consisting,  on  a 
peace  basis,  of  the  Minister  and  m\-self. 
with  one  clerk.  We  shall  have  somehow 
to  build  up  an  emergency  force  to  meet 
the  situation. 

I'm  off  to  scout  for  some  of  that  same 
news  that  1  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
possess. 

July  30th. — No  line  on  the  future  yet. 
Brussels  is  beginning  to  look  warlike. 
Troops  are  beginning  to  appear.     The 
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railroad  stations  have  been  occupied  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  are  swarming  over 
the  town  as  busy  as  bird  dogs.  A  week 
ago  there  was  hardly  a  tourist  in  Brus- 
sels. Now  the  Legation  hall  is  filled 
with  them  and  they  all  demand  precise 
information  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
next  and  where  they  can  go  with  a  guar- 


cery  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  and  found 
that  Omer,  our  good  messenger,  had  been 
summoned  to  the  colors.  He  had  gone, 
of  course,  and  had  left  a  note  for  me  to 
announce  the  fact.  He  had  been  ill 
and  could  perfectly  well  have  been  ex- 
empted. The  other  day  when  we  had 
discussed  the  matter  1  had  told  him  that 


THE    GUIDE    REGIMENT   OF    BRUSSELS 

The  fashionable  regiment  of  the  Belgian  capital,  which  went  into  the  war  as  a  body  and  gave  a  good 

account  of  itself 


antee  from  the  Legation  that  they  will 


not  get  into  trouble. 


Saturday,  August  ist. — Last  night 
when  I  went  home  at  about  midnight 
1  found  the  police  going  about  with  the 
orders  for  mobilization,  ringing  the  door 
bells  and  summoning  the  men  to  the 
colors.  There  was  no  time  to  tarry,  but 
each  man  tumbled  out  of  bed,  into  his 
clothes,  and  hurried  away  to  his  regi- 
ment. Two  of  my  neighbors  were  routed 
out  a  little  after  midnight  and  got  away 
within  the  hour.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  weeping  and  handshaking  and  fare- 
welling,  and  it  was  not  the  sort  of  thing 
to  promote  restful  sleep. 

This  morning  I  got  down  to  the  chan- 


there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
him  off.  He  showed  no  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, and  merely  remarked,  without 
heroics,  that  "it  was  up  to  him." 

Colonel  Falls,  7th  Regiment,  of  the 
National  Guard  of  New  ^'ork,  came  in, 
having  been  sent  back  from  the  frontier. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  all  the 
way,  as  the  trains  were  packed. 

Millard  Shaler,  the  American  mining 
engineer,  who  has  just  come  back  from  the 
Congo,  came  in  with  his  amusing  Belgian 
friend  who  had  been  telling  us  for  weeks 
about  the  wonderful  new  car  in  which  he 
was  investing.  This  time  he  came  around 
to  let  me  have  a  look  at  it,  having  been 
advised  that  the  car  was  requisitioned 
and  due  to  be  taken  over  to-day. 
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We  have  clone  a  laiul-oHice  Inisiness  in  wicked    lie     and    needless    to    sa' 

passports   and    shall    probably   cr>ntinue  deeply  disappointed  in  us  when  we 

to  turn  theni  out  by  the  dozen.  to  back  her  up.     We  had  refraineo 

askinf^   the   (iovernment    to   release  our 

Sunday,   August    2d.-  Another   hectic  own  servants  from  their  militarv  obliga- 

day  with  promise  of  more  to  come.  tions  and  had  refused  to  interfere  for  any- 

This   morning    I    came   down   a    little  body  else,  but   that  was  not  enough  for 

earlier  than  usual  and  found  the  Minister  her.     She  left,  a  highl>'  indignant   lady. 


THE       GARDE    CIViyUE 

"It  is  a  sort  of  local  guard  made  up  of  people  who  have  not  been  called  for  active  military  service 
but  who  have  volunteered  for  local  defense.     .  They  rejoice  in  a  traditional  uniform  which  is  any- 

thing but  martial  in  appearance  and  seems  to  aflect  their  funny  bone  as  it  does  mine" 


already  hard  at  it.  He  had  been  routed 
out  of  bed  and  had  not  had  time  to  bathe 
or  shave.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  a  Sunday — nearly  twice  as 
many  callers  as  yesterday  and  they 
were  more  exacting. 

Mrs.  T  —  A  —  B  —  came  in  airily  and 
announced  that  she  had  started  from 
Paris  yesterday  on  a  motor  tour  through 
France  and  Belgium.  Having  got  this 
far,  some  rude  person  had  told  her  that 
her  motor  might  be  seized  by  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  for  military  purposes  and  that 
an  order  had  been  promulgated  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  take  cars  out  of  the 
country.  She  came  around  confidently 
to  have  us  assure  her  that  this  was  a 


The  story  is  around  town  this  after- 
noon that  the  Germans  have  already 
crossed  the  frontier  without  the  formality 
of  a  declaration  of  war — but  that  remains 
to  be  seen.  Brussels  was  put  under 
martial  law  last  night  and  is  now  pa- 
trolled b\'  grenadiers  and  lancers. 

The  money  situation  is  bad.  All 
small  change  has  disappeared  in  the  gen- 
eral panic  and  none  of  it  has  dared  show 
its  head  during  the  last  few  da\'s.  The 
next  thing  done  b\-  panicky  people  was 
to  pass  round  word  that  the  Government 
bank  notes  were  no  good  and  would  not 
be  honored.  Lots  of  shops  are  refusing 
to  accept  bank  notes  and  few  places  can 
make  any  change.    The  police  are  lined 
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up  outside  the  banks  keeping  people  in 
line.  People  in  general  are  frantic  with 
fear  and  are  trampling  each  other  in  the 
rush  to  get  money  out  of  the  banks  before 
the  crash  that  probably  will  not  come. 
Lots  of  the  travelers  who  came  here 
with  pockets  bulging  with  express  checks 
and  bank  notes  are  unable  to  get  a  cent 


the  world  as  we  still  speak  to  is  getting 
very  difficult  on  account  of  mobilizations. 
This  morning's  Paris  papers  have  not 
come  in  this  evening  and  there  are  no 
promises  as  to  when  we  shall  see  them. 
The  news  in  the  local  papers  is  scarce  and 
doubtful.  1  hope  for  a  word  from  Paris. 
Word  has  just  come  in  that  the  Gov- 


A    COMPARISON    IN    WIRE    ENTANGLEMENTS 

These  were  made  by  trained  soldiers  whose  experience  taught  them  what  practical  defense  required. 
The  one  in  the  picture  on  the  facing  page  was  built  by  the  Garde  Civique  of  Brussels  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  in  the  hope  of  interfering  with  the  German  advance 


of  real  money,  and  nobody  shows  any 
enthusiasm  over  American  paper.  1 
have  a  few  bank  notes  left,  and  this 
evening  when  1  went  into  a  restaurant  I 
have  patronized  ever  since  my  arrival 
the  head  waiter  refused  to  change  a  note 
for  me,  and  1  finally  had  to  leave  it  and 
take  credit  against  future  meals  to  be 
eaten  there.  We  may  have  our  troubles 
when  our  small  store  is  gone,  but  prob- 
ably the  situation  will  improve  and  1 
refuse  to  worry.  And  some  of  our  com- 
patriots don't  understand  why  the  Lega- 
tion does  not  have  a  cellar  full  of  hard 
money  to  finance  them  through  their 
stay  in  Europe. 

Communication    with    such    parts   of 


ernment  has  seized  the  supplies  of  bread, 
rice,  and  beans  and  will  fix  prices  for  the 
present.  That  is  a  sensible  and  stead\- 
ing  thing  and  should  have  a  good  effect. 
On  the  wa\'  back  from  the  Legation 
this  evening  1  saw  Von  Below,  theCerman 
.Minister,  driving  home  from  the  Foreign 
Office  to  his  Legation.  He  passed  close 
to  me,  and  I  saw  that  the  perspiration 
was  standing  out  on  his  forehead.  He  held 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  puffed  at  a  cigar- 
ette like  a  mechanical  toy.  blowing  out 
jerk\'  clouds  of  smoke.  I  le  looked  neither 
to  left  nor  right  and  failed  to  give  me  his 
usual  ceremonious  Ix^w.  He  is  evi- 
dent 1\'  not  at  ease  about  the  situation, 
although   he  continues  to  figure  in   the 
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newspapers  as  statin;;  tiKil  .ill  i^  well, 
iIkiI  (jciinany  has  no  intcnlion  <>\  setting 
lool  on  licl^ian  soil,  and  tli;il  ;ill  l>cl;'iiini 
has  to  do  is  to  keep  calm. 

August  ^,  1014. — Acconhn^;  to  the 
news  which  was  given  me  when  I  got  out 
of  heel  this  morning,  the  (jerman  Minister 
hist  night  presented 
to  the  Ik'Igian  (jov- 
ernment  an  ultima- 
tum demanding  the 
right  to  send  German 
troops  across  Bel- 
gium to  attack 
France,  lie  was  evi- 
dently returning 
from  this  pleasant 
duty  when  1  saw  him 
last  night,  for  the 
ultimatum  seems  to 
have  been  presented 
at  seven  o'clock. 
The  King  presided 
over  a  Cabinet 
Council  which  sat  all 
night,  and  when  the 
twelve  hours  given 
by  the  ultimatum 
had  expired  at  seven 
this  morning  a  flat 
refusal  was  sent  to 
the  German  Lega- 
tion. Arrangements 
were  got  under  way 
as  the  Council  sat  to 
defend  the  frontiers 
of  the  country 
against  aggression. 
During  the  night  the 
garrison  left  the 
town  and  the  Garde  Civique  came  on 
duty  to  police  the  town. 

The  French  Minister  came  in  this 
morning  and  asked  us  whether  we  would 
take  over  the  protection  of  French  inter- 
ests in  case  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Brus- 
sels. That,  of  course,  will  require  per- 
mission from  Washington,  which  will  be 
asked  for  without  delay. 

The  influx  of  callers  was  greater  to-day 
than  at  any  time  so  far,  and  we  were 
fairly   swamped.     Miss   L came   in 


and  worked  like  a  Trojan  taking  passport 
applications  and  cheering  up  the  \sf>- 
men  who  wanted  to  be  told  that  the  (ier- 
mans  would  nrit  kill  them  even  when  the\' 
got  to  lirussels.  She  is  a  (jodsend  to  us. 
Monsieur  de  Leva  I,  the  l^elgian  lawyer, 
who  for  ten  \'ears  has  been  the  legal 
counselor  (>(  the  Legation,  came  in   and 

brought  some  gr>od 
clerks  with  him.  I  ie 
also  hung  up  his  hat 
and  went  to  work, 
making  all  sorts  of 
calls  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  seeing  callers, 
and  going  about  to 
the  different  Lega- 
tions. Granville 
Fortescue  came  in 
from  (Jstende,  and  I 
should  have  put  him 
to  work  but  that  he 
had  plans  of  his  own 
and  has  decided  to 
blossom  forth  as  a 
war  correspondent. 
He  is  all  for  getting 
to  the  "front  "if  any. 
Just  to  see  what 
would  happen,  I 
went  to  t  he  telephone 
afterlunchand  asked 
to  be  put  through  to 
the  Embassy  at  Lon- 
M.  VANDERVELDE,  THE  BELGIAN  SOCIALIST   don.   To  my  Surprise 


(right) 

"M.  Broqueville  said:  'In  order  to  emphasize  the 
union  of  all  factions,  His  Majesty  the  King  has  just 
signed  a  decree  appointing  Monsieur  N'andervelde 
as  a  Minister  of  State.'  .  .  .  M.  V'ander- 
velde's  reply  was  merely  a  shout  above  the  roar  of 
applause:  '  1  accept'" 


I  got  the  connection 
in  a  few  minutes  and 
had  a  talk  with  Bell 
[the  Second  Secre- 
tarx].  The  Cabinet 
had  been  sitting  since 
eleven  this  morning  but  had  announced  no 
decision.  I  telephoned  him  again  this 
evening  and  got  the  same  replw  Bell 
said  that  the\-  had  several  hundred  people 
in  the  chancer\'  and  were  preparing  for 
a  heavy  blow. 

As  nearl\-  as  we  can  make  out  the 
Germans  have  sent  patrols  into  Belgian 
territorw  but  there  have  been  no  actual 
operations  so  far.  All  da\-  long  we  have 
been  getting  stories  to  the  effect  that 
there  has  been  a  battle  at  Vise  and  that 
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fifteen  hundred  Belgians  have  been  killed; 
later  it  was  stated  that  they  had  driven 
the  Germans  back  with  heavy  losses. 
The  net  result  is  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  we  know  little  more  than  we  did  this 
morning. 

Parliament  is  summoned  to  meet  in 
special  session  to-morrow  morning  to 
hear  what  the  King  has  to  say  about  the 
German  ultimatum.  It  will  be  an  in- 
teresting si^ht.  Parliament  has  long 
been  rent  with  most  bitter  factional  quar- 
rels, but  I  hear  that  these  are  to  be 
forgotten  and  that  all  parties,  Socialists 
included,  are  to  rally  round  the  Throne 
in  a  great  demonstration  of  loyalty. 

The  regular  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  this  part  of  the  country  and 


OMRR 

"This  morning  I  got  ilown  to  the  chnnocry  at  a 
quarter  past  eight,  and  found  that  Omer.  our  good 
messenger,  had  been  summoned  to  the  colors. 
He  had  gone  .  .  .  he  had  been  ill  and  could  per- 
fectly well  ha\e  been  exempted  .  .  .  and 
had  merely  remarked,  without  heroics,  that  'it  was 
up  to  him" 


LEFT    IN    THE    RETREAT    FROM     BRUSSELS 

A  pile  of  weapons  dropped  by  the  Garde  Civique 
after  resistance  to  the  invading  Germans  became 
impossible 

despatched  to  the  front,  leaving  the 
policing  of  the  capital  to  the  Garde 
Civique,  who  are  patrolling  the  streets, 
to  examine  the  papers  of  everxbody  who 
moves  about.  The  Garde  Civique  is  a 
sort  of  local  guard  made  up  of  people  who 
have  not  been  called  for  active  military 
service  but  who  have  volunteered  for 
local  defense.  The\'  are  from  every  class 
— lawxers  and  butchers  and  bakers  and 
dentists  and  universit\-  professors.  They 
have,  of  course,  had  little  training  for 
this  sort  of  work  and  have  had  only  eie- 
mentar\'  orders  to  guide  them.  These 
they  carr\-  out  to  the  letter.  There  are 
detachments  of  them  at  all  sorts  of  stra- 
tegic points  in  the  cit\-  where  the\  hold 
up  passing  vehicles  to  see  who  is  inside. 
I  have  been  stopped  b\'  them  gcKniness 
knows  how  man\-  times  this  daw  They 
hold  up  the  car,  look  inside,  apologize, 
and  explain  good-naturedl\-  that  they 
are  obIi^ed  to  bother  me.  asking  who  I 
am.  and  after  I  have  satisfied  them  with 
papers  that  an\  well-equipped  spy  would 
be  ashamed  of,  lhe\'  let  me  go  on  with 
more  apologies.     The\  rejoice  in  a  tradi- 
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BURGOMASTHR    MAX  S    SIGNATURE 

One  of  the  last  olTicial  acts  of  the  heroic  mayor  of 
Brussels,  before  the  German  occupation  of  the  city, 
was  to  sign  this  letter  commending  Mr.  Gibson  to 
the  good  offices  of  all  Belgians.  The  burgo- 
master is  at  present  imprisoned  by  the  Germans  for 
his  resistance  to  their  exactions 

tional  uniform  which  is  anything  but 
martial  in  appearance  and  seems  to 
affect  their  funny  bone  as  it  does  mine. 

August  5th. — Yesterday  morning  we 
got  about  early  and  made  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  hear  the  King's  speech. 
The  Minister  and  1  walked  over  together 
and  met  a  few  straggling  colleagues 
headed  in  the  same  direction.  Most  of 
them  had  got  there  ahead  of  us  and  the 
galleries  were  all  jammed.  The  Rue 
Royale  from  the  Palace  around  the  park 
to  the  Parliament  building  was  packed 
with  people,  held  in  check  by  the  Garde 
Civique.  There  was  a  buzz  as  of  a 
thousand  bees  and  every  face  was  ablaze 
— the  look  of  a  people  who  have  been 
trampled  on  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
have  not  learned  to  submit. 

When  1  saw  how  crowded  the  galleries 
were  1  thought  I  would  not  push,  so  re- 
signed myself  to  missing  the  speech  and 
went  out  on  to  a  balcony  with  Webber, 
of  the  British  Legation,  to  see  the  arrival 
of  the   King  and  Queen.     We  had  the 


balcony  to  ourselves,  as  everylxxJy  else 
was  inside  fighting  for  a  place  in  the  ^jal- 
leries  to  hear  the  speech. 

When  the  King  and  Queen  finally 
1(11  the  Palace  we  knew  it  from  a  roar 
of  cheering  that  came  surging  across  the 
Park.  The  little  procession  came  along 
at  a  smart  trot,  and  although  it  was  hid- 
den from  us  by  the  trees  we  could  f(jllow 
its  progress  by  the  steadily  advancing 
roar  of  the  fnob.  When  the\'  turned 
from  the  Rue  Kovale  into  the  Kue  de  la 
Loi  the  crowd  in  front  r>f  the  Parliament 
buildings  took  up  the  cheering  in  a  way 
to  make  the  windows  rattle. 

First  came  the  staff  of  the  King  and 
members  of  his  household.  Then  the 
Queen,  accompanied  b}'  the  ro\al  chil- 
dren in  an  open  daumont.  The  cheering 
for  the  Queen  was  full-throated  and  with 
no  sign  of  doubt  because  of  her  Bavarian 
birth  and  upbringing — she  is  looked  on  as 
a  Belgian  Queen  and  nothing  else. 

After  the  Queen  came  a  carriage  or  two 
with  members  of  the  ro\'al  famil>'  and  the 
Court.  Finally  the  King  on  horseback. 
He  was  in  the  field  uniform  of  a  lieuten- 
ant  general,   with    no   decorations   and 
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MR.    GIBSON  S    PASSPORT 

The  credentials  given  him  h\  the  Belgian  mili- 
tary authorities  which  enable,d  him  to  pass  through 
the  Belgian  armies  on  his  diplomatic  work 
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none  of  the  ceremonial  trappings  usual  of  Parliament,  said:  "Are  you  deter- 
on  such  occasions  as  a  speech  from  the  mined  at  any  cost  to  maintain  the  sacred 
Ihrone.  He  was  followed  by  a  few  mem-  heritage  of  our  ancestors?"  the  whole 
bers  of  his  staff  who  also  looked  as  though  Chamber  burst  into  a  roar  and  from  the 
they  were  meant  more  for  business  than  Socialist  side  came  cries  of,  "At  any 
for  dress  parade.  cost,  by  death  if  need  be." 

As  the  King  drew  rein  and  dismounted,  It  was  simple  and  to  the  point — a 
the  cheering  bur^t  forth  with  twice  its  manly  speech — and  as  he  delivered  it  he 
former  volume,  and  in  a  frantic  demon-  was  a  kingly  figure,  facing  for  the  sake 
stration  of  loyalty  hats  and  sticks  were  of  honor  what  he  knew  to  be  the  gravest 
thrown  into  the  air.  Two  bands  played  danger  that  could  ever  come  to  his  coun- 
on  manfully,  but  we  could  hear  only  try  and  his  people.  When  he  had  finished 
an  occasional  discord.  he  bowed  to  the  Queen,  then  to  the  Par- 
Just  as  the  King  started  into  the  build-  liament,  and  then  walked  quickly  out  of 
ing  an  usher  came  out,  touched  me  on  the  the  room  while  the  assembly  roared 
arm,  and  said  something,  beckoning  me  again.  The  Senators  and  Deputies 
to  come  inside.  One  of  the  galleries  swarmed  about  the  King  on  his  way  out, 
had  been  locked  by  mistake  but  had  now  cheering  and  trying  to  shake  him  by  the 
been  opened,  and  Webber  and  I  were  re-  hand — and  none  were  more  at  pains  to 
warded  for  our  modesty  by  being  given  voice  their  devotion  than  the  Socialists, 
the  whole  thing  to  ourselves.  In  a  few  After  he  had  gone  the  Queen  rose, 
minutes  the  Bolivian  Charge  came  in  bowed  shyly  to  the  assembly,  and  with- 
and  joined  us.  Our  places  were  not  ten  drew  with  the  royal  children.  She  was 
feet  from  the  Throne  and  we  could  not  given  a  rousing  ovation  as  everybody 
have  been  better  placed.  realized  the  difficulty  of  her  position  and 
The  Queen  came  in  quietly  from  one  was  doubly  anxious  to  show  her  all  their 
side  and  took  a  throne  to  the  left  of  the  confidence  and  affection.  The  whole 
tribune  after  acknowledging  a  roaring  occasion  was  moving,  but  when  the  little 
welcome  from  the  members  of  the  two  Queen  acknowledged  the  ovation  so 
Houses.  When  the  cheering  had  sub-  shyly  and  so  sadly  and  withdrew,  the 
sided,  the  King  walked  in  alone  from  the  tears  were  pretty  near  the  surface — my 
right,  bowed  gravely  to  the  assembly,  and  surface,  at  any  rate, 
walked  quickly  to  the  dais  above  and  For  several  minutes  after  the  Queen 
behind  the  tribune.  With  a  businesslike  withdrew  the  cheering  continued.  Sud- 
gesture  he  tossed  his  cap  on  to  the  ledge  denly  a  tense  silence  fell  upon  the  room, 
before  him  and  threw  his  white  cotton  M.  de  Broqueville,  the  Prime  Minister, 
gloves  into  it — then  drew  out  his  speech  had  mounted  the  tribune  and  stood  wait- 
and  read  it.  At  first  his  voice  was  not  ing  for  attention.  He  was  clearly  under 
very  steady,  but  he  soon  controlled  it  great  stress  of  emotion,  and  as  the  House 
and  read  the  speech  to  the  end  in  a  voice  settled  itself  to  hear  him  he  brushed  away 
that  was  vibrating  with  emotion  but  with-  the  tears  that  had  started  to  his  eyes, 
out  any  oratory  or  heroics.  He  went  He  began  in  a  very  direct  way  by  saying 
straight  to  the  vital  need  for  union  be-  that  he  would  limit  himself  to  reading  a 
tween  all  factions  and  all  parties,  be-  few  documents  and  hoped  that,  after 
tween  the  French,  Flemish,  and  Walloon  hearing  them,  the  House  would  consider 
races,  between  Catholics,  Liberals,  and  the  Government  worthy  of  the  confidence 
Socialists,  in  a  determined  resistance  to  that  had  been  reposed  in  it  and  that  im- 
the  attack  upon  Belgian  independence,  mediate  action  would  be  taken  upon  mat- 
The  House  could  contain  itself  for  only  ters  of  urgent  importance.  He  first  read 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  as  every  the  German  ultimatum,  which  was  re- 
point  was  driven  home  tiiey  burst  into  ceived  quietly  but  with  indignation  and 
frantic  cheering.  When  the  King,  ad-  anger  which  was  with  difiicultN-  sup- 
dressing  himself  directly  to  the  members  pressed.     Without  commenting  upon  the 
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(icTFiKin  note,  lie  I  hen  rcid  tlir  tc|)l> 
which  had  been  handed  to  ihe  (iernian 
Minister.  This  was  followed  by  a  lin:jl 
note  delivered  by  the  dernian  Minister 
this  niorninf^,  stating  that  "  in  view  of  the 
refusal  of  the  King  to  accede  to  the  well 
intent ioned  proposals  of  the  b.mperor, 
the  Imperial  (Government  greatlv  to 
its  regret  was  obliged  to  carry  out  by 
force  of  arms  the  measures  indispensable 
to  its  security."  After  reading  these 
documents  he  made  a  short  and  ringing 
speech  full  of  lire  which  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  cheers.  When  he  came 
down  from  the  tribune  he  was  surrounded 
by  cheering  Senators  and  Deputies  strug- 
gling to  shake  his  hand  and  express  their 
approval  of  his  speech.  Even  the  Social- 
ists who  have  fought  him  for  years  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  vied  with  their  col- 
leagues in  their  demonstrations  of  enthu- 
siasm. M.  de  Broqueville  rose  again  and 
said:  "In  the  present  crisis  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  opposition  a  whole- 
hearted support;  they  have  rallied  to  our 
side  in  the  most  impressive  way  in  pre- 
paring the  reply  to  Germany,  in  order 
to  emphasize  this  union  of  all  factions, 
His  Majesty,  the  King,  has  just  signed  a 
decree  appointing  Monsieur  Vander- 
velde  (the  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party) 
as  a  Minister  of  State."  This  announce- 
ment was  greeted  by  roars  of  applause 
from  all  parts  of  the  House,  and  Van- 
dervelde  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  Ministers  and  Deputies  anxious  to 
congratulate  him.  His  reply  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech  was  merely  a 
shout  above  the  roar  of  applause:  "I 
accept." 

As  we  came  out,  some  of  the  colleagues 
were  gathered  about  debating  whether 
they  should  go  over  to  the  Palace  and 
ask  to  take  leave  of  the  King.  They 
were  saved  that  labor,  however,  for  the 
King  had  stepped  into  a  motor  and  was 
already  speeding  to  the  General  Head- 
quarters, which  has  been  set  up  nobody 
knows  where.     That  looks  like  business. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  Legation  I 
found  Von  Stumm,  Counselor  of  the 
German  Legation,  with  the  news  that 
his  chief  had  received  his  passports  and 


must  le.'ive  at  once,  lie  had  come  to 
ask  that  the  American  Minister  take  over 
the  care  of  the  (ierman  Legation  and  the 
protection  of  the  German  subjects  who 
had  not  yet  left  the  cr>untry.  I  said  that 
we  could  not  undertake  anything  of  that 
sort  without  authority  from  Washington 
and  got  the  Minister  to  telegraph  for  it 
when  he  came  in  from  some  hurried  visits 
he  had  made  in  search  of  news. 

While  we  were  snatching  some  lunch, 
Von  S.  came  back  with  the  German  Min- 
ister, Von  Below,  and  said  that  some 
provisional  arrangement  must  be  made 
at  once,  as  the  staff  of  the  Legation  would 
have  to  leave  for  the  Dutch  frontier  in 
the  course  of  the  aftemr>on,  long  before  we 
could  hope  for  an  answer  from  Washing- 
ton. We  did  not  like  the  idea  of  doing 
that  sort  of  thing  without  the  knowledge 
of  Washington,  but  fmall\'  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  charge  provisional!}'  on  grounds 
of  humanity  until  such  time  as  we  should 
receive  specific  instructions  as  to  who 
would  be  definitely  entrusted  with  the 
protection  of  German  interests.  In  case 
of  need  we  shall  be  asked  to  take  over 
certain  other  Legations  and  shall  have 
our  hands  more  than  full. 

At  five  o'clock  we  went  over  to  the 
German  Legation,  which  we  found  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  detachment  of 
Gardes  Civiques  as  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  violence.  We  drew  up, 
signed,  and  sealed  a  protocol  accepting 
what  is  known  as  La  garde  des  clefs  et 
des  sceaiix  until  such  time  as  definite 
arrangements  might  be  made.  The  Min- 
ister and  Von  Stumm  were  nearl\'  un- 
strung. They  had  been  under  a  great 
strain  for  some  days  and  were  making  no 
effort  to  get  their  belongings  together  to 
take  them  away.  They  sat  on  the  edge 
of  their  chairs,  mopped  their  brows,  and 
smoked  cigarettes  as  fast  as  they  could 
light  one  from  another.  I  was  given  a 
lot  of  final  instructions  about  things  to  be 
done — and  all  with  the  statement  that 
they  should  be  done  at  once  as  the  Ger- 
man army  would  doubtless  be  in  Brussels 
in  three  da\s.  While  we  were  talking, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Legation,  Hofrat 
Grabowsky,  a  typical  white-haired  Ger- 
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man  functionary,  was  pottering  about 
with  sealing  wax  and  strips  of  paper, 
sealing  the  archives  and  answering  ques- 
tions in  a  deliberate  and  perfectly  calm 
way.  It  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  scene 
in  a  play.  The  shaded  room,  the  two 
nervous  diplomats  registering  anxiety 
and  strain,  the  old  functionary  who  was 
to  stay  behind  to  guard  the  archives  and 
refused  to  be  moved  from  his  calm  by  the 
approaching  cataclysm.  It  seemed  al- 
together unreal,  and  1  had  to  ke^p  bring- 
ing myself  back  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  too  true  and  too 
serious. 

They  were  very  ominous  about  what 
an  invasion  means  to  this  country  and 
kept  referring  to  the  army  as  a  steam 
roller  that  will  leave  nothing  standing 
in  its  path.  Stumm  kept  repeating: 
"Oh,  the  poor  fools!  Why  don't  they 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  steam  roller. 
We  don't  want  to  hurt  them  but  if  they 
stand  in  our  way  they  will  be  ground  into 
the  dirt.     Oh,  the  poor  fools!" 

The  Government  had  a  special  train 
ready  for  the  German  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  who  were  to  leave,  and 
they  got  away  about  seven.  Now,  thank 
goodness,  they  arcjafely  in  Holland  and 
speeding  back  to  their  own  country. 

Before  leaving,  Von  Below  gave  out 
word  that  we  would  look  after  German  in- 
terests and  consequently  we  have  been 
deluged  with  frightened  people  ever  since. 

All  the  Germans  who  have  remained 
here  seem  to  be  paralyzed  with  fright 
and  have  for  the  most  part  taken  refuge 
in  convents,  schools,  etc.  There  are 
several  hundreds  of  them  in  the  German 
Consulate-General,  which  has  been  pro- 
visioned as  for  a  siege.  Popular  feel- 
ing is.  of  course,  running  high  against 
them,  and  there  may  be  incidents,  but 
so  far  nothing  has  happened  to  justify 
the  panic. 

This  morning  a  Belgian  priest,  the 
Abbe  Upmans.  came  in  to  say  that  he 
had  several  hundred  Germans  under  his 
care  and  wanted  some  provision  made  for 
getting  them  away  before  the  situation 
got  any  worse.  After  talking  the  matter 
over  with  the  Minister  and  getting  his 


instructions  1  took  the  Abbe  in  tow,  and 
with  Monsieur  de  Leval  went  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  see  about  getting  a 
special  train  to  get  these  people  across 
the  border  into  Holland  and  thence 
to  Germany. 

We  plan  to  start  the  train  on  Friday 
morning  at  four  o'cIcx:k  so  as  to  get  these 
people  through  the  streets  when  there  are 
few  others  about.  We  are  sending  out 
word  that  all  Germans  who  wish  to  leave 
should  put  in  an  appearance  by  that 
time,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  should 
have  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand 
to  provide  for.  It  will  be  a  great  relief 
to  get  them  off,  and  1  hold  my  breath 
until  the  train  is  safely  under  way. 

This  afternoon  as  the  Minister  and  I 
were  going  over  to  call  on  the  British 
Minister,  we  passed  the  King  and  his 
staff  heading  out  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  for 
the  front. 

Several  times  to-day  I  have  talked 
over  the  telephone  with  the  Embassy 
in  London.  They  seem  to  be  as  strong 
on  rumors  as  we  are  here.  One  rumor  is 
that  the  British  flagship  and  another  big 
warship  have  been  sunk  by  German 
mines;  another  to  the  effect  that  five 
German  ships  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Algeria; 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Red  Cross  is  hard  at  work  getting 
ready  to  handle  the  wounded,  and  every- 
body is  doing  something.  Nearl\'  every- 
body with  a  big  house  has  fitted  it  in 
whole  or  in  part  as  a  hospital.  Others 
are  rolling  bandages  and  preparing  all 
sorts  of  supplies. 

There  is  talk  already  of  movincf  the 

^  CI? 

Court  and  the  Government  to  Antwerp 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  fortifications. 
When  the  Germans  advance  beyond  Liege 
the  Government  will,  of  course,  have  to 
go,  and  the  diplomatic  corps  may  follow. 
It  would  be  a  nuisance  for  us,  and  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  avoid  it. 

Germans  here  are  having  an  unhappy 
time,  and  I  shall  be  happier  wjien  thc\"  are 
across  the  border.  Nothing  much  seems 
to  have  happened  to  them  beyond  having 
a  few  shops  wrecked  in  Antwerp  and  one 
or  two  people  beaten  up  in  Brussels.     One 
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case  that  came  to  my  knowledge  was  an  Iwerybody    stifTened    uj)    like    a    lot    of 

outraged    man    who    had    been    roughly  pointers  and  in  .a  minute  had  located  the 

handled  and  could  not  understand  why.  plant.      It  was  nothing  but  a  rusty  gtr- 

All  he  had  done  was  to  stand  in  front  of  a  oiielle  on  top  of  a  chimney  being  turned 

cafe  where  the  little  tables  are  on  the  side-  by  the  wind  and  scratching  spitefully  at 

walk  and  remark:  "Talk  all  the  French  every    turn.      I  he    discovery    eased    the 

you    can.      You'll    soon    have    to    talk  strain  and  everyb^xly  laughed, 

(je/'man."                                                 '  1  hen    there   was   another  sound,   and 

we  all  turned  around  to  see  a  trap  dtxjr 
August  r)th. — This  morning  when  I  raised  and  the  serene,  bemonocled  face 
came  into  the  Legation  1  found  the  jVlin-  of  my  friend  Cavalcanti  hx>ked  out  on  us 
ister  of  Justice  in  top  hat  and  frock  coat  in  bewilderment.  In  our  search  we  had 
waiting  to  see  somebody,  lie  had  re-  strayed  over  on  to  the  roof  of  the  Brazil- 
ceived  a  report  that  a  wireless  station  ian  Legation.  It  seemed  to  cause  him 
had  been  established  on  top  of  the  Ger-  some  surprise  to  see  us  doing  second- 
man  Legation  and  was  being  run  by  the  story  work  on  their  house.  It  was  a 
people  who  were  left  in  the  building,  funny  situation — but  ended  in  another 
He  came  to  ask  the  Minister's  consent  laugh.  It  is  a  good  thing  we  can  laugh 
to   send   a  judge  to  look-see  and  draw  now  and  then. 

up  a  proces  verbal.  In  our  artless  Amer-  The  day  was  chiefly  occupied  with  per- 
ican  way  we  suggested  that  it  might  fecting  arrangements  for  getting  off  our 
be  simpler  to  go  straight  over  and  fmd  German  refugees.  The  Minister  gave  me 
out  how  much  there  was  to  the  re-  the  job,  and  1  with  some  elements  of 
port.  The  Minister  of  Justice  had  a  executive  ability  myself  gave  the  worst 
couple  of  telegraph  linemen  with  him,  part  of  it  to  Nasmith,  the  Vice  Consul- 
and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Whitlock  could  get  General.  Modifications  became  neces- 
his  hat  we  walked  around  the  corner  to  sary  every  few  minutes,  and  De  Leval  and 
the  German  Legation,  rang  the  bell,  told  I  were  running  around  like  stricken  deer 
the  startled  occupants  that  we  wanted  to  all  day  seeing  the  disheartening  number 
go  up  to  the  garret  and — then  went  up.  of  government  official^  who  were  con- 
When  we  got  there  we  found  that  the  cemed,  having  changes  made,  and  asking 
only  way  on  to  the  roof  was  by  a  long  for  additional  trains.  During  the  after- 
perpendicular  ladder  leading  to  a  trap  noon  more  and  more  Germans  came  pour- 
door.  We  all  scrambled  up — all  but  the  ing  into  the  Consulate  for  refuge,  until 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  remained  behind  there  were  more  than  two  thousand  of 
in  the  garret  with  his  top  hat,  on  the  plea  them,  terribly  crowded  and  unhappy. 
that  he  was  not  dressed  for  this  sort  of  Several  convents  were  also  packed, 
work.  and  we  calculated  that  we  should  have 
We  looked  the  place  over  very  care-  two  or  three  thousand  to  get  out  of  the 
fully    and    the    workmen — evidently    in  country. 

order  to  feel  that  they  were  doing  some-  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  got 

thing — cut  a  few  wires  which  probably  our  telegrams  telling  of  the  appropria- 

resulted  in  great  inconvenience  to  per-  tion  by  Congress  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 

fectly  harmless  people  further  along  the  lions  for  the  relief  of  Americans  in  Eu- 

street.     But  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  rope  and  the  despatch  of  the  Tennessee 

wireless  outfit.     One  of  the  men  started  with    the    money    on    board.     Now    all 

to  explain  to  me  how  that  proved  nothing  hands  want  some  of  the  money  and  a 

at  all;  that  an  apparatus  was  now  made  cabin  on  the  7^ ?7;/r55r^  to  go  home  in. 

which  could  be  concealed  in  a  hat  and  X ,   the   Wheat    King,  came   into 

brought  out  at  night  to  be  worked.     He  the  Legation  this  morning  and  was  very 

stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  for  sud-  grateful  because  we  contrived  to  cash  out 

denly  we  heard  the  rasping  intermittent  of    our    o\vn    pockets    a    twenty-dollar 

hiss   of  a  wireless   very   near  at   hand,  express    check    for    him.     He    was    Oat 
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broke  with  his  pocket  bulging  with  checks 
and  was  Hving  in  a  pension  at  six  francs 
a  day.  There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  dis- 
comfort and  suffering  unless  some  money 
is  made  available  pretty  soon.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  this  is  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season  and  Europe  is  full  of  school- 
teachers and  other  people  who  came  over 
for  short  trips  with  meagre  resources 
carefully  calculated  to  get  them  through 
their  traveling  and  home  again  by  a  cer- 
tain date.  If  they  are  kept  long  they  are 
going  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  One  of  our 
American  colony  here,  Heineman,  had  a 
goodly  store  of  currency  and  he  came  the 
other  day  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Legation  to  be  used  in  cashing,  at  face 
value,  travelers'  checks  and  other  similar 
paper  which  bankers  will  not  touch  now 
with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Shaler  has  taken 
charge  of  that  end  of  the  business  and 
has  all  the  customers  he  can  handle. 
Heineman  will  have  to  bide  his  time  to 
get  any  money  back  on  all  his  collection 
of  paper,  and  his  contribution  has  meant 
a  lot  to  people  who  will  never  know  who 
helped  them. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  last  night  to  discuss  the  question 
of  moving  with  the  Court  to  Antwerp  in 
certain  eventualities.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  Government  will  move  unless 
and  until  the  Germans  get  through  Liege 
and  close  enough  to  threaten  Louvain, 
which  is  only  a  few  miles  out  of  Brussels. 
There  was  no  unanimous  decision  on  the 
subject,  but  if  the  Court  goes  the  Min- 
ister and  I  will  probably  take  turns  going 
up  so  as  to  keep  in  communication  with 
the  Government.  There  is  not  much  we 
can  accomplish  there,  and  we  have  so 
much  to  do  here  that  it  will  be  hard  for 
either  of  us  to  get  away.  It  appeals  to 
some  of  the  colleagues  to  take  refuge  with 
a  Court  in  distress,  but  I  can  see  little 
attraction  in  the  idea  of  settling  down  in- 
side the  line  of  forts  and  waiting  for  them 
to  be  pounded  with  heavy  artilier\-. 
While  we  may  be  in  for  some  danger  1 
prefer  to  take  mine  in  line  of  duty  and 
not  as  a  pleasure  for  which  I  would  vote. 

Liege  seems  to  be  holding  out  still. 
The  Belgians  have  astonished  everybody, 


themselves  included.  It  was  generally 
believed  even  here  that  the  most  they 
could  do  was  to  make  a  futile  resistance 
and  get  slaughtered  in  a  foolhardy  at- 
tempt to  defend  their  territory  against 
invasion.  They  have,  however,  held  off 
a  powerful  German  attack  for  three  or 
four  days.     It  is  altogether  marvelous. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  ar- 
ranged definitely  that  at  three  o'clrx:k 
this  morning  there  should  be  ample  train 
accommodations  ready  at  the  Gare  du 
Nord  to  get  our  Germans  out  of  the 
country.  Nasmith  and  1  are  to  go  down 
and  observe  the  entire  proceedings  so 
that  we  can  give  an  authoritative  report 
afterward.     .     .     . 

When  I  got  there  I  found  that  the 
streets  had  been  barred  off  by  the  mili- 
tary for  two  blocks  in  ever>^  direction 
and  that  there  was  only  a  small  crowd 
gathered  to  see  what  might  happen,  and 
that  about  as  hostile  as  a  lot  of  children. 
I  got  through  the  line  of  troops  and  in 
front  of  the  Consulate  found  several 
hundreds  of  the  refugees  who  had  been 
brought  out  to  be  marched  to  the  Cirque 
Royale,  where  they  could  be  more  com- 
fortably lodged  untiFit  was  time  to  start 
for  the  train.  They  were  surrounded  by 
placid  Gardes  Civiques  and  were  all 
frightened  to  death.  They  had  had  noth- 
ing to  do  for  days  but  talk  over  the  ter- 
rible fate  that  awaited  them  if  the  blood- 
thirsty population  of  Brussels  ever  got 
at  them;  the  stories  had  growTi  so  that 
the  crowd  had  hypnotized  itself  and  was 
ready  to  credit  any  yam.  The  authorities 
showed  the  greatest  consideration  they 
could  under  their  orders.  They  got 
the  crowd  started  and  S(X)n  had  them 
stowed  away  inside  the  Cirque  Ro\ale, 
an  indoor  circus  near  the  consulate. 
Once  thc\'  got  inside,  a  lot  of  them  gave 
wa\'  to  their  feelings  and  began  to  weep 
and  wail  in  a  wa\'  that  bade  fair  to 
set  off  the  entire  crowd.  One  of  the 
oftkers  came  outside  where  I  was  and 
begged  me  to  come  in  and  try  m\'  hand 
at  quieting  them. 

I  climbed  upon  a  trunk  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  in  ver\'  wobhl>'  German 
to  the  effect  that  nobody  had  any  designs 
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on  them;  that  the  whole  interest  of  the 
Bel<^ian  (iovernnient  h'ly  in  ^ettin/^  them 
safely  across  the  frontier;  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  way  the  (jarde  ( jvique  was 
working;  to  make  theFii  comfortable  and 
to  reassure  them,  and  promised  that  I 
would  ^o  with  them  to  the  station,  put 
them  on  their  trains,  and  see  them  safely 
off  for  the  frontier.  That  particular 
crowd  cheered  up  somewhat,  hut  I  could 
not  ^et  near  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
entire  outfit  at  one  time,  so  one  of  the 
officers  dra«i;<^ed  me  around  from  one  part 
of  the  buildinf^  to  another  until  I  had 
harangued  the  entire  crowd  on  the  instal- 
ment plan.  They  all  knew  that  we 
were  charged  with  their  interests,  and 
there  was  nearly  a  riot  when  I  wanted 
to  leave.  1  hey  expected  me  to  stay 
right  therti  until  they  were  taken  away. 

Soon  after  midnight  Fortescue  came 
rolling  up  in  a  cab  looking  for  a  place  to 
lay  his  head.  He  had  just  come  from 
Liege,  where  he  had  had  a  close  view  of 
yesterday  morning's  heavy  fighting.  He 
said  the  Germans  were  pouring  men  in 
between  the  forts  in  solid  formation  and 
that  they  were  being  mown  down  like 
sheep  by  the  Belgians  heavily  intrenched 
between  the  forts.  The  Germans  are 
apparently  determined  to  get  some  of 
their  men  through  between  the  forts  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  whatever  it 
may  be.  His  clescription  of  the  slaughter 
was  terrible;  the  Germans  were  pouring 
one  regiment  after  another  into  the  gap 
like  water  in  a  river.  To-day  we  hear 
that  the  Germans  have  asked  for  an 
armistice  of  twenty-four  hours  to  bury 
their  dead. 

After  we  had  hung  upon  his  words 
as  long  as  he  could  keep  going,  Nasmith 
and  I  got  under  way  to  look  after  our  ex- 
odiis.  The  Garde  Civique  was  keeping 
order  at  all  places  where  there  were 
refugees,  and  I  was  easy  in  m\'  mind  about 
that ;  my  only  worry  was  as  to  what  might 
happen  when  we  got  our  people  out  into 
the  streets.  Promptly  at  three  o'clock 
we  began  to  march  them  out  of  the 
Cirque.  The  hour  was  carefully  chosen 
as  the  one  when  there  were  the  least 
possible  people  in  the  streets;  the  evening 


crowds  would  havo.  gone  home  and  the 
early  market  crr>wd  would  hardly  have 
arrived.  A  heavy  guard  was  thrown 
around  the  people  as  they  came  out  of 
the  building  and  they  were  marched 
{|uickly  and  quietly  down  back  streets 
to  the  (iHre  du  Nord.  I  never  saw  such 
a  body  of  people  handled  so  quickly  and 
yet  without  confusion.  In  the  station 
four  trains  were  drawn  up  side  by  side. 
As  the  stream  of  people  began  pouring 
into  the  station  it  was  directed  to  the 
first  platform  and  the  train  was  filled  in  a 
few  minutes.  At  just  the  right  moment 
the  stream  was  deflected  to  the  next 
platform,  and  so  on  until  all  four  trains 
were  filled.  After  starting  the  crowd  into 
the  station  and  seeing  that  there  was 
going  to  be  no  trouble,  1  set  off  with  an 
officer  of  the  Garde  Civique  to  see  about 
other  parties  coming  from  some  of  the 
convents.  They  had  not  waited  for  us 
but  were  already  moving,  so  that  when  we 
got  back  to  the  station  they  tacked  on 
to  the  end  of  the  first  party  and  kept  the 
stream  flowing. 

As  fast  as  the  trains  were  filled  the 
signal  was  given  and  they  pulled  out 
silently.  I  stood  behind  some  of  the 
Garde  Civique  and  watched  the  crowd 
pour  in.  The  Gardes  did  not  know  who 
I  was  aside  from  the  fact  that  m\'  pres- 
ence seemed  to  be  countenanced  by  their 
officers,  and  so  I  overheard  what  they 
had  to  say.  The}'  were  a  decent  lot  and 
kept  saying:  Mais  c'est  maJheureux  tout 
de  mhne !  Re  garde  i  done  ces  pauvres 
geiis.  Ce  nest  -pas  de  leur  fanie,  "It  is 
all  so  sad — and  they  are  not  to  blame, 
either,  poor  people,"  and  a  lot  more  of 
that  sort  of  thing. 

It  takes  a  pretty  fine  spirit  to  be  able 
to  treat  the  enemy  that  way.  A  number 
of  people  in  the  passing  crowd  spotted  me 
and  stopped  to  say  good-b\e  or  called 
out  as  they  went  by.  It  was  pitiful  to 
see  how  grateful  they  were  for  the  least 
kind  word.  I  never  saw  such  a  pathetic 
crowd  in  my  life  and  hope  I  never  ma>' 
again.  They  hurried  along  glancing  fur- 
tively to  right  and  left  with  the  look  of  a 
rat  that  is  in  fear  of  his  life.  I  have  sel- 
dom  pitied  people   more,   for  that   sort 
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of  fear  must  be  the  most  frightful  there  is 
— simple  fear  of  physical  violence. 

Trains  have  been  coming  in  all  day 
with  wounded  soldiers  from  Liege,  and 
Belgians  and  Germans  are  being  cared 
for  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  Palace  has 
been  turned  into  a  hospital  and  the 
Queen  has  taken  over  the  supervision 
of  it.  Nearly  every  big  hotel  in  town  has 
turned  its  dining  room  into  a  ward  and 
guests  are  required  to  have  their  meals 
in  their  rooms.  Some  of  the  big  depart- 
ment stores  have  come  up  fmely  in  out- 
fitting hospitals  and  work  rooms,  clear- 
ing out  their  stocks,  and  letting  profits 
go  hang  for  the  time  being.  The  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  cleared 
out  its  offices  and  installed  twenty-five 
beds — informing  the  Red  Cross  that  it 
would  take  care  of  the  running  expenses 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  The  hospital 
facilities  have  grown  far  faster  than  the 
wounded  have  come  in,  and  there  is  an 
element  of  humor  in  the  rush  of  eager 
women  who  go  to  the  station  and  almost 
fight  for  the  wounded  as  they  are  brought 
off  the  trains. 

Sunday,  August  9th. — I  got  this  far 
when  the  lid  blew  off  last  night. 

During  the  afternoon,  yesterday,  1  got 
out  to  attend  to  a  few  odds  and  ends  of 
errands — and,  as  always  happens  when  I 
go  out,  things  began  to  happen.  I  came 
back  to  find  the  Minister  and  De  Leval 
wrestling  with  a  big  one. 

A  curious  telegram  had  come  from  The 
Hague  quoting  the  text  of  a  message 
which  the  German  Government  desired 
us  to  present  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. Here  it  is  in  translation — a  truly 
German  message: 

The  fortress  of  Liege  has  been  taken  b\ 
assault  after  a  brave  defence,  llie  German 
Government  most  deepl\'  regret  that  bloody 
encounters  should  have  resulted  from  the 
attitude  of  the  Belgian  Government  toward 
Germany.  German\  is  not  coming  as  an 
enemy  into  Belgium,  it  is  onh-  through  the 
force  of  circumstances  that  she  has  had, 
owing  to  the  militar\'  measures  of  France,  to 
take  the  grave  decision  of  entering  Belgium 
and  occup\ing  Liege  as  a  base  for  her  further 


military  operations.  Now  that  the  Belgian 
army  has  upheld  the  honor  of  its  arms  by 
its  heroic  resistance  to  a  very  superior  force, 
the  (jcrman  Government  beg  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  and  the  Belgian  Government  to 
spare  Belgium  further  horrors  of  war.  The 
German  Government  are  ready  for  any  com- 
pact with  Belgium  which  can  be  reconciled 
with  their  conflicts  with  France.  Germany 
once  more  gives  her  solemn  assurance  that 
it  is  not  her  intention  to  appropriate  Bel- 
gian territory  to  herself  and  that  such  an 
intention  is  far  from  her  thoughts.  Germany 
is  still  ready  to  evacuate  Belgium  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  war  will  allow  her  to  do  so. 

Of  course  we  were  loath  to  present 
anything  of  the  sort,  but  the  thing  had 
to  be  handled  carefully.  After  some 
pow- wowing  I  went  over  to  the  Foreign 
Office  with  the  message  and  saw  Baron 
van  der  Elst.  I  told  him  seriously  that 
we  had  received  a  very  remarkable  tele- 
gram which  purported  to  contain  a  mes- 
sage from  the  German  Government;  that 
it  bore  no  marks  of  authenticity,  and 
that  we  were  not  sure  as  to  its  source; 
but  that  we  felt  that  we  should  be 
lacking  in  frankness  if  we  did  not  show 
him  what  we  had  received.  He  seized 
the  message  and  read  it  through,  his 
amazement  and  anger  growing  with  each 
line.  When  he  had  finished  he  gasped 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  led  me  into 
the  next  room  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Davignon,  to  whom  he  trans- 
lated the  telegram  aloud.  When  they 
had  finished  discussing  the  message  and 
I  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  as  to  the  Belgian 
attitude  toward  the  proposal — not  that 
1  had  had  an\'  real  doubt — I  asked  him: 
"  If  the  American  Minister  had  delivered 
this  message  what  would  have  been  its 
reception?"  Without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation M.  Davignon  replied:  "We  should 
have  resented  his  action  and  should  have 
declined  to  receive  the  communication." 

Fhat  was  all  1  wanted  to  know  and  I 
was  ready  to  go  back  to  the  Legation. 

1  t(X)k  Baron  van  der  Elst  home  in  the 
car  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
explain  who  he  was  to  several  Gardes 
Civiques  who  held  up  the  car  from  time 
to  time.  He  was  very  g(xxi  natured 
about  it  and  only  resented  the  intcrrup- 
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lions  to  wli.'il  lie  was  trying',  to  say.  His 
son  is  in  the  army  and  he  has  no  news  of 
him.  As  he  ^lot  out  of  the  car  he  re- 
marked that  if  it  were  not  so  horrible  the 
mere  interest  of  events  would  be  enouf^h 
to  make  these  clays  wonderful. 

When  1  ^;ot  back  to  the  Le^ati(jn  and 
reported  the  result  of  my  visit  we  framed 
a  tele<^ram  to  Washington  ^^iving  the 
substance  of  the  German  message,  ex- 
plaining that  we  had  nothing  to  prove 
its  authenticity  and  adding  that  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  lielgian 
Government  would  not  accept  it.  The 
same  message  was  sent  to  The  Hague. 
This  pleasant  exercise  with  the  code  kept 
us    going    until    four    in    the    morning. 

The  King  to-day  received  through 
other  channels  the  message  from  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  regard  to  peace 
which  we  declined  to  transmit.  I  have 
not  seen  its  text,  but  hear  it  is  practically 
identical  with  the  message  sent  us,  ask- 
ing the  King  to  name  his  conditions  for 
the  evacuation  of  Liege  and  the  abandon 
ment  of  his  allies  so  that  Germany  may 
be  entirely  free  of  Belgian  opposition  in 
her  further  operations  against  France. 
I  have  heard  among  Belgians  only  the 
most  indignant  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal and  look  forward  with  interest  to 
seeing  the  answer  of  the  King,  which 
should   appear   to-morrow. 

The  town  is  most  warlike  in  appear- 
ance, or  rather  it  looks  as  though  it  were 
bedecked  for  a  fiesta.  There  is  hardly  a 
house  in  the  town  that  does  not  display  a 
large  Belgian  flag.  Here  and  there  are 
French  and  British  flags  but  practically 
no  others.  Every  motor  in  town  flies 
a  flag  or  flags  at  the  bow.  We  fly  our 
own,  but  none  the  less  the  sentries  who 
are  stationed  at  all  the  corners  dividing 
the  chief  quarters  of  the  town  and  before 
all  the  Ministries  and  other  public  build- 
ings stop  us  just  the  same  and  demand 
the  papers  of  the  chauffeur  and  each 
passenger  in  the  car.  We  have  passports 
and  all  sorts  of  other  papers,  but  that 
was  not  enough,  and  we  finally  had  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  with  a  special  laisser-passer, 
1  his  afternoon  I  slipped  out  for  a  breath 


of  air  and  was  held  up  and  told  that 
even  that  was  no  go(xJ  until  1  had  had 
it  vised  by  the  military  auth<;rities.  It 
is  said  that  these  strict  measures  are  the 
result  of  the  discovery  of  a  tremendous 
spy  system  here.  Acc(jrding  to  the 
stories  which  are  t(jld,  but  of  which  we 
have  little  Cfjnfirmation,  spies  are  being 
picked  up  all  the  time  in  the  strangest  dis- 
guises. 

Yesterday,  according  to  one  of  these 
yarns,  four  nuns  arriving  at  the  Gare  du 
Midi  were  followed  for  some  time  and 
finally  arrested.  When  searched  they 
proved  to  be  young  German  officers  wh<j 
had  adopted  that  dress  in  order  to  con- 
ceal carrier  pigeons  which  they  were  about 
to  deliver  in  Brussels.  Wireless  outfits 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  sev- 
eral houses  belonging  to  Germans.  I 
cannot  remember  all  the  \arns  that  are 
going  about,  but  even  if  a  part  of  them 
are  true  it  should  make  interesting  work 
for  those  who  are  looking  for  the  spies. 
The  regular  arrests  of  proven  spies  have 
been  numerous  enough  to  turn  every 
Belgian  into  an  amateur  sp\'-catcher. 
Yesterday  afternoon  Burgomaster  .Max 
was  chased  for  several  blocks  because 
somebody  raised  a  cry  of  Espicnt  !  based 
on  nothing  more  than  his  blond  beard  and 
chubby  face.  I  am  just  as  glad  not  to  be 
fat  and  blond  these  days. 

As  things  shape  up  now  it  looks  as 
though  we  were  the  only  life-sized  coun- 
try that  could  keep  neutral  for  long,  and 
as  a  consequence  all  the  representatives 
of  the  countries  m  conflict  are  keeping 
us  pretty  well  posted  in  the  belief  that 
they  may  have  to  turn  their  interests 
over  to  us.  We  shall  probabl\"  soon  have 
to  add  Austrian  interests  to  the  German 
burdens  we  now  have  If  there  is  a 
German  advance  some  of  the  Allied  min- 
isters will  probably  turn  their  legations 
over  to  us  The  consequence  is  that  we 
may  see  more  of  the  inside  of  things  than 
anybody  else.  Now,  at  least,  we  are 
everybod\'s  friends.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  interesting  post  in  Europe 
for  the  time  being,  and  despite  the  dread- 
fulness  of  it  1  would  not  be  anywhere  else 
for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 
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THE  actual  official  agreements 
and  guarantees  which  made 
possible  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  Belgium  and 
North  France  are  many  and 
various.  They  make  hundreds  of  pages 
in  the  dossiers  of  the  Commission,  and 
cover  subjects  all  the  way  from  an  agree- 
ment by  the  Germans  to  our  control  of 
the  whole  native  crops  of  bread-grains 
in  Belgium  to  a  permission  by  the  Brit- 
ish for  the  importation  of  a  few  cakes 
of  soap  for  our  own  men.  Soap  is  a 
more  significant  article  in  war  time  in 
a  blockaded  country  than  one  may  realize 
at  first.  The  word  "glycerine"  gives 
the  clue  to  this  significance. 

it  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to 
refer  here  to  all  or  even  to  many  of  these 
guarantees  and  agreements.  But  a  few 
are  of  such  outstanding  importance  for 
any  clear  conception  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  that  they  must  be  told  of 
with  exactness  and  in  some  little  detail. 
For  example,  the  various  agreements  con- 
cerning the  control  of  native  food  crops 
(as  well  as  of  the  imported  supplies)  en- 
tered into  by  the  German  General  Govern- 
ment, General  von  Bissing's  half  civil,  half 
military,  government  of  most  of  Belgium, 
and  the  German  General  Staff,  which 
governs  directly  all  of  occupied  France 
and  part  of  Belgium,  gave  the  Commis- 
sion an  unusual  responsibility,  and  forced 
it  to  undertake,  with  much  Belgian  help, 
a  very  difficult  and  arduous  kind  o\'  labor 
commonly  referred  to  by  us  as  "inspec- 


tion and  control."  This  work  led  us 
into  more  difficulties  with  the  German 
authorities,  and  even  with  certain  groups 
of  Belgians,  than  all  our  other  work 
together. 

The  first  agreement  given  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities  in  immediate  control 
of  Belgium  granted  permission  for  the 
import  of  food  into  Belgium  by  wa\' 
of  the  Holland  frontier  and  guaranteed 
that  all  such  imported  foodstuffs  would 
be  entirely  free  from  requisition  by  the 
German  armw  This  guarantee  was  given 
early  in  September,  191 4,  by  Baron  von 
der  Goltz,  then  Governor  General  of  Bel- 
gium, to  the  Americans,  Heineman  and 
Hulse,  neutral  members  of  the  original 
Brussels  Comite  Central.  The  guarantee 
was  repeated  in  more  formal  manner  on 
September  1 7th  by  Von  der  Goltz  to  Min- 
ister Whitlock.  In  this  form  it  provided : 
(i)  that  the  German  Government  of  l>cl- 
gium  agreed  not  to  requisition  any  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  flour  destined  for  the 
feeding  of  the  Belgian  civil  population: 
(2)  but  that  if  contraband  of  war  should 
be  found  in  any  such  shipment,  the  en- 
tire shipment  would  be  confiscated  b\' 
the  German  authorities;  and  (3),  that 
the  civil  administration  of  the  German 
G(werhment  in  Belgium  reserved  to  it- 
self alone  the  right  of  decision  as  to  tho 
distribution  of  the  wheat  and  flour  in  the 
diflVrent  portions  of  the  occupied  terri- 
torw  according  to  local  needs,  and  to 
supervise  the  distribution. 

This  was,  of  course,  before  the  forma- 
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tion  of  llic  American  (>)mmission       li  is  agreemenl   to  the  stipulation  asket]  for, 

obvious  tiiat  the  last  clause  in  the  ^uar-  and  two  days  later  the  (jerman  Foreign 

anlee  could  not  be  accei)led  by  any  or^an-  Office    in    Berlin    confirmed    these   ;^uar- 

izalion  workin/^  under  the  permission  of  antees    to    Ambassador    (jerard  —"until 

the    liritish    (ioveniment,    and    il     was  further   notice   and   with    reservation   of 

necessary,    therefore,    for   the   American  any  recall  which  may  become  necessary 

(>)mmission    to  obtain   a   new   and    dif-  at  any  time." 

ferent  guarantee  from  the  (Germans.  In  In  the  meantime  the  f(jrmal  agree- 
fact,  the  British  Government  insisted  ment  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  the 
that  a  guarantee  must  be  obtained  which  free  passage  of  the  Commission's  ships 
would  not  only  place  all  control,  includ-  had  been  obtained,  and  it  only  remained 
ing  the  details  of  distribution,  of  the  im-  to  settle  details  with  both  governments 
ported  foodstuffs  in  the  Commission's  as  to  special  papers  and  passes  to  be 
hands,  and  would  provide  for  the  main-  carried  by  the  captains,  indicating  that 
tenance  in  Belgium  of  an  American  stafT  the  cargoes  were  exclusively  the  Corn- 
sufficiently  large  and  with  sufficient  mission's  supplies,  and  were  to  be  allowed 
privileges  of  movement  and  control  to  be  the  "freedom  of  the  seas."  Arrange- 
able  to  assure  the  Allied  Governments  ments  also  were  made  for  special  distinc- 
of  the  proper  distribution  of  the  food  and  live  markings  to  be  displayed  on  the 
its  exclusive  use  by  the  civil  population,  ships,  and  against  any  possible  misuse 
but  would  also  bind  the  Germans  to  of  these  safeguarding  markings. 
make  no  further  requisition  of  native  All  this  took  time,  but  during  this  time 
foodstuffs,  live-stock,  or  fodder,  and  the  purchase  and  importation  went  ahead 
would  also  contain  a  clause  binding  the  anyway.  It  had  to  go  ahead  if  the  Bel- 
Germans  to  a  non-interference  with  the  gians  were  not  to  starve,  and  by  some 
ships  carrying  the  Commission's  food-  means  or  other  the  Commission  has 
stuffs,  whether  these  ships  (carrying  ex-  always  managed  to  do  what  had  to  be 
clusively  Commission  supplies)  were  neu-  done.  We  became  so  accustomed  to 
tral  or  not  in  ownership.  trouble  and  delay,  to  accident  or  wilful 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  be-  interference,  and  to  meeting  the  situa- 

fore    making    any    further    guarantees,  tion    quickly    by    expedient    or    b>-    the 

demanded  that  the  British  Government  "big  stick,"  that  unless  we  had  a  major 

should  formally  bind  itself  to  a  similar  crisis  once  a  month  and  a  minor  crisis 

non-violation  of  the  Commission's  food  once  a  week,  we  became  nervous  through 

ships  on  the  water,  and  to  a  permission  inactivity  and  soft  peace!     As  a  matter 

for  the   Commission  to  purchase  food-  of  fact,  we  have  suffered  little  from  this 

stuffs  in  England  or  other  countries  for  cause  in  our  two  and  a  half  years'  work; 

the  exclusive   use  of  the    Belgian   civil  the  crises  always  came  on  to  save  us. 

population.  The   British  insistence  that  we  could 

As  each  government  wished  the  other  not  continue  to  take  food  into  Belgium 

to  give  its  assurances  as  a  prerequisite  unless  the  Germans  agreed  not  alone  to 

to  giving  its  own,  some  manoeuvering  was  refrain  from  requisition  of  such  imported 

necessary  to  effect  a  practical  simultane-  foodstuffs,  but  to  refrain  from  taking  for 

ousness    of    agreement.     This    was    ef-  their  army  any  of  the  native  foodstuffs, 

fected,     however,     before    the    end    of  made  it  necessar\'  for  us  to  use  all  effort 

November.     On     November    21st,     the  to  get  such  a  guarantee  and  to  get  it 

authorities  of  the  German  Government  quickly.     Ambassador   Gerard   took   up 

of  Belgium  notified   iMinisters  Whitlock  this  matter  energeticall\'  at  Berlin,  and 

(United  States)  and  Villalobar  (Spanish)  by  the  end  of  December  he  was  able  to 

— these    two    gentlemen    thus    formally  report  to  Washington  and  to  the  Com- 

assuming    their    position    as    protecting  mission   that    he   had    been   assured   by 

ministers   of  the  American  Commission  Under   Secretary   of   State   Zimmerman 

and   Belgian  Comite  National — of  their  (now  head  of  the  Foreign  Office)  that  the 
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commanding  general  in  Belgium  would 
give  assurance  to  the  protecting  min- 
isters of  the  Commission  iii  Brussels 
that  the  German  military  authorities 
would  make  no  further  requisition  of  any 
food  supplies  in  Belgium  as  long  as  the 
Commission  continued  to  send  in  food. 
Secretary  Zimmerman's  formal  letter 
to  Mr.  Gerard  added  to  this  assurance 
the  statement  that  the  Governor  General 
of  Belgium  would  authorize  the  American 
and  Spanish  ministers  at  Brussels  to 
convince  themselves  in  any  way  which 
should  appear  to  them  advisable  that 
the  prohibition  was  observed  most  scru- 
pulously. Unfortunately,  the  assurance 
in  Secretary  Zimmerman's  formal  note 
of  the  non-requisition  of  native  foods  and 
forage  differed  a  little  in  wording,  but 
importantly  in  effect,  from  that  conveyed 
by  him  verbally  to  Mr.  Gerard  in  that  it 
was  limited  to  those  commodities  which, 
if  taken,  "would  require  to  be  replaced 
by  importation  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Belgian  Relief."  And  Gov- 
ernor von  Bissing,  in  his  decree  of  a 
short  time  later  promulgating  the  order 
of  non-requisition,  specifically  noted,  as 
alone  being  covered  by  the  decree,  wheat, 
flour,  rice,  dried  peas  and  beans,  com, 
sugar,  oil  cakes,  and  other  prepared  forage 
for  cattle.  These  were  the  only  foodstuffs 
then  being  taken  into  Belgium  by  us. 

Although  this  was  a  large  concession 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  German 
Government,  which  has  steadfastly  main- 
tained the  position  that  it  had  full  right, 
under  international  practice  in  time  of 
war,  to  maintain  its  army  of  occupa- 
tion on  the  products  of  the  occupied 
territory,  it  was  unfortunately  a  con- 
cession less  sweeping  than  that  insisted 
on  by  the  British  Government,  and  in 
addition  the  guarantee  itself  was  for 
some  time  not  ver\'  strictly  lived  up  to 
by  the  German  military  authorities  in 
Belgium.  This  involved  the  Commission 
in  a  long  struggle  with  both  the  German 
and  the  British  governments  to  cfTcct 
such  compromise  arrangements  as  would 
not  put  it  out  of  business. 

Two  incidents  illustrate  the  dilliculties 
the  Commission  has  always  had  in  mak- 


ing the  purely  philanthropic  character  of 
its  undertaking  realized.  Mr.  Hoover  had 
come  to  Brussels,  in  February,  191 5,  to 
lend  his  personal  endeavors  on  the  ground 
to  the  struggle  to  get  from  the  German  au- 
thorities there  the  more  sweeping  guar- 
antees needed,  and  to  "plane  out"  some 
other  lesser  difficulties  in  our  relations 
with  our  German  friends,  such  matters  as 
that  of  a  freer  circulation  in  the  countr>' 
by  our  representatives,  etc.  Our  young 
men  were  too  often  arrested  and  delayed, 
indeed,  often  temporarily  jailed,  by 
stupid  or  uninformed  guards  for  the  most 
successful  prosecution  of  their  work. 
Another  of  these  lesser  difficulties  came 
from  the  interesting  objection  made  by 
the  Governor  General  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  giving  the  Belgians  a  better 
bread,  and  at  a  lower  cost  to  those  who 
could  pay,  than  the  civil  population  in 
Germany  was  getting! 

"  WHAT  DO  YOU  GET  OUT  OF  IT?  " 

In  an  interview  Mr.  Hoover  had  with 
one  of  the  most  important  officers  of 
Von  Bissing's  staff,  this  official  broke  off 
the  general  discussion  to  say  abruptly: 

"Now  we  are  all  just  human  here, 
and  1  want  to  ask  you,  as  man  to  man. 
one  question:  What  do  \'ou  Americans 
get  out  of  this  business?  Why  are  you 
doing  it?" 

"  I  tried  to  explain  first  with  evenness 
of  temper  and  then  more  emphatically," 
writes  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  memorandum 
of  the  conversation,  "that  the  whole 
thing  was  simpl\'  a  humane  effort;  and 
that  not  only  did  none  of  us  get  an\thing 
out  of  it,  but  that  most  of  us  lost  some- 
thing by  it.  But  1  found  it  too  difficult 
to  be  emphatic  enough  about  this  to 
make  any  real  impression  on  him." 

A  few  months  later  1  had  a  similar 
experience  at  the  Great  Headquarters  of 
the  German  Armies  in  occupied  France. 
At  a  dinner-conference  with  .certain 
officials  of  the  General  Staff,  who  con- 
cerned themselves  especiall>'  with  our 
work,  the  first  remark  made  to  me  by  the 
most  important  officer,  General  von  S., 
who  came  in  late  and  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  was;  "Well,  how  is  business?" 
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I  could  only  reply  that  it  was  going  on  ucls    they    wrjuld    not    requisition,    and 

about  as  well  as  any  business  could  that  only    by    the    tolerancxi    of    the    British 

made  no  profits  for  an\'body  concerned  I'oreign    Office    was    the    (2ommissi(jn's 

with  it.  work  allowed  to  go  on.     But  the  Foreign 

But  it  should  be  added  that  this  earlier  (Jffice  never  really  receded  from  its  posi- 

almost  universal   belief  among  the  Ger-  tion;  in  fact,   it   was  deciding  that  the 

mans — and  many   Belgians! — that  there  (>)mmission    would    have   to   obtain    an 

must  be  "something  in  it  for  the  Amer-  even  more  sweeping  concession  from  the 

icans/'  gradually  came  to  be  dispelled.  Germans. 
At  least  the  more  mtelligent  and  broader- 

I     1  ■_           «.    i>      r               1      1        •      n  ENGLAND  PUTS  ITS  FOOT  DOWN 

mmded  men  at  Berim,  and  also  m  Gen- 
eral von  Bissing's  Government,  and  at  In  April  the  Gommission  was  formally 
the  (jreat  Headquarters,  came  to  re-  notified  that  the  liritish  Government 
cognize  that  the  Americans  of  the  Gom-  would  put  up  no  longer  with  any  com- 
mission had  to  be  admitted  to  be  a  cur-  promise  on  the  native  foods  question, 
ious  exception  to  the  conventional  Ger-  but  that  the  Gommission  must  immedi- 
man  conception  of  American  nature;  ately  obtain  from  the  Germans  not  only 
our  interest  in  dollars  was  not  self-  an  agreement  to  renounce  any  further 
interest.  Part  of  the  new  conviction  requisitioning  of  the  native  foodstuffs  in 
was  due  to  personal  acquaintanceship  stock,  but  also  a  guarantee  that  the 
with  our  men  and  methods,  and  part  to  whole  of  the  forthcoming  Belgian  harvest 
the  very  careful  and  detailed  examina-  of  the  year  would  be  reserved  exclusively 
tion  which  was  constantly  made  by  for  the  use  of  the  civil  population,  and 
them  of  all  our  statistical  tables.  They  this  under  such  conditions  as  would  en- 
discovered,  among  other  things,  in  this  able  the  Commission  to  assure  the  Brit- 
close  watch  of  the  work,  that  despite  the  ish  Government  of  the  strict  carrying 
swiftly  rising  prices  paid  elsewhere  in  the  out  of  the  guarantee.  In  the  light  of  the 
world  for  foodstuffs,  the  prices  required  crying  needs  of  the  people  and  the  limited 
by  the  Commission  of  those  Belgians  who  amounts  of  food  that  could  be  imported 
could  pay  for  their  food  did  not  keep  by  the  Commission  because  of  the  dif- 
pace  with  this  rise,  but,  thanks  to  the  ficulty  of  chartering  enough  ships,  and 
ever-perfecting  business  organization  of  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  the  Allied 
the  work,  and  the  world-wide  voluntary  Governments  were  paying  for  a  large  part 
assistance  of  buyers  and  transportation  of  the  foodstuffs  imported,  and  the  Ger- 
agents,  remained  nearly  stationary.  And  mans  were  contributing  almost  nothing 
they  learned,  too,  that  what  "  profits  "  as  yet,  in  money  or  foods,  for  the  sup- 
were  realized  by  requiring  the  paying  Bel-  port  of  the  people  under  their  control, 
gians  to  pay  a  little  more  than  cost  this  requirement  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
were  immediately  turned  over  to  the  ments  was  not  an  unreasonable  one. 
benevolent  or  purely  charitable  side  of  And  the  Commission,  accepting  it  as 
the  work:  that,  in  other  words,  what  such,  put  its  whole  energy  into  the  task 
profits  were  made  all  went  to  the  destitute  of  trying  to  get  from  the  German  au- 
Belgians  and  not  to  the  Commission.  thorities  an  acceptance  of  the  position. 

But  back  to  the  guarantees.     Despite  Mr.    Hoover    set    the    machinery    in 

all  the  pressure  Ambassador  Gerard  and  motion   to  bring  about   the  needed   ar- 

Minister  Whitlock  and  the  Commission  rangement  by  a  long  letter  to  Ambassador 

could  bring  to  bear  on  the  German  au-  Gerard,  who  began  negotiations  in  Berlin 

thorities  at  Berlin  and  Brussels  through  with  characteristic  promptness  and  vigor, 

the  spring  of  191 5,  these  authorities  held  The  matter  was  also  taken  up  actively 

strictly  to  the  form  of  the  official  note  with    Governor    General    von    Bissing's 

of   Secretary   Zimmerman   and   the   de-  Government    in    Brussels    by    Minister 

crees  of  Governor-General   von   Bissing  Whitlock,  with  the  collaboration  of  the 

regarding  the  kind  of  native  food  prod-  Spanish  Minister,  Marquis  de  X'illalobar, 
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and  the  Dutch  Charge  d'Affaires,  Vollen- 
hoven.  Through  May  and  June  the  dis- 
cussion and  diplomatic  struggle  went  on. 
By  this  time  Germany  was  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  Allied  blockade  in  the  real 
food  shoi;tage  caused  by  it,  and  was 
probably  in  no  position  to  feed  ten  mil- 
lion people  in  addition  to  her  own,  even 
if  she  had  been  willing  to.  Also,  the 
shooting  down  of  starving  mobs  in  city 
streets  by  machine  guns  is  no  indication 
of  a  successful  civil  administration  of  a 
land,  and  Governor  General  von  Bissing's 
Government  of  Belgium  was  organized 
in  the  form  of  a  quasi-civil  administra- 
tion— with,  to  be  sure,  a  strong  military 
cxior.  Peace  and  quiet  are  indications  of 
successful  civil  administration,  but  peo- 
ple do  not  starve  peacefully  and  quietly, 
and  a  starving  population  of  ten  millions 
would,  even  without  guns  or  bombs, 
be  a  serious  group  to  handle.  There- 
fore, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
expediency — and  it  will  be  only  fair  to 
presuppose  more  humane  reasons  also — 
the  German  Government  of  Belgium  has 
shown  itself  consistently  favorable  in  prin- 
ciple, even  if  often  very  troublesome  in 
specific  matters,  to  the  Commission's  work. 


A  CONCESSION  FROM  VON  BISSING 

By  June,  therefore,  a  favorable  out- 
come of  the  negotiations  was  assured, 
and  on  June  25th  Minister  Whitlock 
was  able  to  send  to  Mr.  Ikxwer  a  mem- 
orandum from  Governor  General  von 
Bissing,  reciting  his  willingness  to  hold 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Belgian  civil  popu- 
lation of  the  territory  placed  under  his 
orders  (most  of  Belgian  East  and  West 
Flanders  have  alwa\'s  been  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  General  Staff) 
the  product  of  the  grain  harvest  of  191s 
used  for  the  making  of  bread  (wheat  and 
rye).  But  this  concession  was  to  be  con- 
tingent upon  a  formal  agreement  by  the 
(Commission  to  continue  to  import  into 
P)elgium  until  harvest  time  of  \c)\6  the 
remaining  necessary  commodities  for 
the  feeding  of  the  people  in  the  occupies 
territory. 

To  this  the  Allied  Governments  agreed, 
and  on  July  4th  Governor  von   Bissing 


confirmed  his  earlier  memorandum  by  a 
formal  guarantee  given  to  the  protecting 
ministers,  and  the  issuance  of  a  decree, 
followed  a  little  later  by  a  supplementary 
one,  declaring  that  "all  cereals  used  for 
the  making  of  bread,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  mentioned  in  Article 
1  arising  from  this  year's  harvest,  will  be 
exclusively  reserved  for  the  provisioning 
of  the  population."  Article  I  enum- 
erated wheat,  barley,  and  oats  used  for 
bread-making — and  also  barley  and  straw 
intended  for  the  consumption  of  cattle. 

The  essential  result  of  the  Governor 
General's  guarantee,  and  of  all  the 
multifarious  details  passed  on  by  the 
Crop  Commission,  and  correspondingly 
many  and  multifarious  regulations  an- 
nounced by  it,  was  to  place  month  by 
month  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Comite  National  the  whole  of 
the  grain  crop  as  far  as  it  could  be  got 
from  the  farmers.  Each  farmer  was 
allowed  to  retain  what  part  of  his  prod- 
uct was  necessary  for  the  bread  of  his 
family  through  the  year — he  was,  cor- 
responding!)', not  allowed  to  get  bread  on 
the  regular  ration  cards — and  for  seed 
for  the  next  planting.  The  rest  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  to  the  relief  organization 
— but  at  a  fixed  good  price.  This  good 
price  insured  getting  most  of  the  grain 
out,  and  stimulated  production  for  the 
following  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farmers  of  Belgium  have,  next  to  the 
very  rich,  suffered  less  than  any  other 
class  of  the  people.  Unfortunately  they 
and  their  families  compose  hardly  more 
than  a  sixth  of  the  total  population. 

For  the  crop  of  1916,  the  guarantee  and 
general  arrangements  of  191s  were  re- 
newed, with  some  modifications  even 
more  favorable  to  the  civil  population. 
The  new,  or  renewed,  agreements  for  the 
crop  of  191 7  must  be  looked  after  bv 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  neutrals  who  have 
taken  our  places  inside  Belgium.  There 
should  be  no  difficult)'  in  continuing  the 
former  arrangements.  Indeed,  the  Allied 
1      (jovernments   will,   of   course,   insist   on 


this   as    the    sifw    qud 
tinned     ravitaillemcnt 
the  country. 


non   of   the   con- 
(provisioning)    of 
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So  much,  theri;  for  the  Belgian  native  dividual    soldiers    not    representing   the 

crop     guarantees.       The     arrangements,  army's  commissary  department; 

very  did'ereiit  in  nature,  as  to  the  crops  3.  To  reserve  exclusively  under  com- 

in  North  France,  may  be  left  to  a  later  bined  German,  Belgian,  and  O^mmission 

article  describing  the  special  conditions  control    the   entire   native   grain   crops, 

of  our  work  in  that  region.     A  fleeting  fodder   and    live-stock    (except,  horses), 

reference    to    these    arrangements    was  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  civil  popu- 

niade   in   the   last   article   in   connection  lation;and 

with  the  recounting  of  an  incident  illus-  4.  To  permit  the  Commission  and  its 

trating  the  international  relations  of  the  protecting    ministers    to    assure    them- 

C^ommission.  selves   bv  suitable  measures  that   these 


MORE  AGREEMENTS  AND  CONCESSIONS 


guarantees  were  lived  up  to. 

DO  THE  GERMANS  GET  THE  FOOD? 


Of  the  many,  many  other  formal  agree- 
ments between  the  Commission,  or  its  The  universal  query  is.  Do  the  Ger- 
protecting  ministers,  and  the  German  mans  get  any  of  the  Commission's  food? 
nithorities,  space  can  be  given  here  for  The  proper  query,  however,  is  a  much 
reference  to  but  one  set  intimately  con-  more  comprehensive  one.  It  is:  Do 
nected  with  the  crop  guarantees;  indeed,  the  Germans  live  up  to  all  the  food  guar- 
including  them.  They  are  those  later  antees  they  have  given?  Do  they  not 
ones,  more  detailed  and  specific  in  state-  merely  abstain  from  taking  by  force,  or 
mcnt  and  rather  wider  in  scope  than  the  getting  by  devious  means,  any  of  the 
earlier  ones,  which  recapitulate  the  whole  food  imported  by  the  Commission,  but 
of  the  basic  German  guarantees,  on  the  do  they  also  really  leave  in  the  hands  of 
existence  of  which,  and  on  the  assur-  the  Belgians  all  their  native  crops 
ance  by  the  Commission  and  its  protect-  and  live-stock,  and  refrain  both  from  ex- 
ing  ministers  of  the  strict  living  up  to  porting  any  of  this  food  to  Germany, 
it  by  the  Germans,  the  Commission  and  from  feeding  their  army  of  occupa- 
was  allowed  by  the  Allied  Governments  tion  on  it?  And,  fmally,  do  they  allow 
to  continue  its  work.  The  first  of  these  the  Commission  and  its  protecting  min- 
was  given  in  July,  191 5,  the  second  isters  such  freedom  of  movement  and 
in  February,  19 16,  and  a  third  in  April,  observation  in  the  country,  and  such 
1916.  control   checks   on   the   food,    both   im- 

The  essential  German  guarantees  re-  ported  and  native,  that  they  can  know 

spccting    the    food    of    Belgium    under  whether  these  guarantees  are  respected? 

which   the   Commission   has   carried   on  These  are  queries  that  the  Commission 

its  work,  and  only  by  virtue  of  which  has  had  to  answer,  from  the  beginning, 

the  Allied  Governments  have  permitted  constantly  and  honestly  to  itself  and  to 

its  continuance,  are:  the  ever-watchful  and  inquiring  British 

1.  An  agreement  to  take  none  of  the  Foreign  Office.  There  seems  to  have 
imported  food,  and  to  permit  all  the  existed,  ever  since  the  fateful  autumn 
measures  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com-  days  of  1914,  a  general  suspicion  of  all 
mission  for  the  complete  control  and  German  scraps  of  paper  on  which  guar- 
equitable  distribution  of  this  food;  antees   have   been   written.     The   Com- 

2.  An  agreement  to  export  to  Germany  mission  has  always  had  to  reckon  with 
none  of  the  Belgian  native  food,  except  the  possibility  of  "militarx-  exigency" 
certain  excessquantities  of  a  few  kinds  of  overriding  at  any  moment  the  guar- 
watery  vegetables  and  fruits,  not  in-  antees  under  which  its  labors  were  per- 
cluding  such  staples  as  potatoes,  etc.,  mitted.  And  because  of  this  it  has  had 
and  not  to  seize  or  purchase  any  of  this  to  establish  within  itself,  or,  better  put, 
native  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  perhaps,  to  make  of  all  that  part  of 
occupying  German  army,  except  occa-  itself  within  Belgium  an  elaborate  depart- 
sional    small   personal   purchases   by  in-  ment  of  "inspection  and  control/'  with 
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the  effective  help  of  all  the  great  Belgian 
internal  relief  organization  with  its  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  official  members,  and 
the  eagerly  proferred  services  of  nearly 
all  the  seven  and  a  half  million  other  un- 
official Belgians.  I  say  "nearly  all," 
because  no  population  of  seven  millions 
but  has  its  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
bad  little  people  ready  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  by  dishonest  means. 

For  example,  bakers.  I  am  sure  that 
not  all  bakers  are  dishonest,  not  even  all 
Belgian  bakers.  But  we  certainly  did 
have  trouble  with  the  bakers.  Finally 
we  set  up  bakers'  courts:  the  American 
provincial  representative  and  a  member 
of  the  Belgian  provincial  committee  for 
judges,  and  a  lawyer  assigned  for  the 
suspected  baker;  the  judges  were  the 
prosecutors!  Of  course  we  had  no  legal 
standing,  no  authority,  indeed,  except 
the  trivial  one  of  holding  all  the  flour  in 
our  hands,  and  if  we  did  not  give  the 
baker  flour  to  bake,  that  ended  Monsieur 
le  Boulanger.  So  we  either  warned  him 
if  he  was  trivially  guilty  and  it  was  a 
first  offense,  or  suspended  him  from  bak- 
ing for  a  week  or  two  if  he  were  more 
seriously  guilty  or  a  second-time  offender, 
or  put  him  out  of  business  if  he  were 
dishonest  on  a  large  scale  or  a  proved 
incorrigible.  Their  pleas  of  extenuating 
circumstances  were  varied  and  ingenious. 
For  example,  how  could  a  man  of  heart 
resist  the  pitiful  appeals  of  a  haggard, 
hungry  woman  for  an  extra  kilo  of  bread 
for  her  children  above  the  permitted 
allowance,  or  a  woman,  less  haggard, 
who  would  give  the  baker  a  warm  kiss 
for  an  extra  cold  loaf? 

Then  there  were  the  sellers  of  rice. 
We  taught  the  Belgians  the  use  of  rice 
as  a  piece  de  resistance  in  a  war-time  meal. 
They  knew  it  before  as  a  dessert.  But 
not  all  of  them  liked  rice,  and  by  hoard- 
ing up  their  daily  allowance  for  a  week  or 
two,  they  could — if  they  were  dishonest 
— sell  a  kilo  or  so  of  rice  at  a  fancy  price 
to  a  German  soldier.  With  this  money 
they  could  buy  a  potato  or  two.  'Why 
not?  We  were  cruel  to  report  them  to  a 
Belgian  civil  court  which  could  try  them 
and  punish  them  for  infraction   of    the 


new  law  against  the  re-sale  of  the  Com- 
mission's food.  But  remember  the  Ger- 
man soldier;  many  soldiers  make  an 
army.  And  remember  the  British  For- 
eign  Office. 

But  these  were  our  little  troubles. 
There  were  greater  ones  out  near  the  Bel- 
gian-German frontier,  along  the  fringes 
of  Limburg,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg 
provinces,  where  one  only  had  to  hand 
things  over  or  through  the  electrified 
wire  fence,  or  drive  a  pig  through  an 
opening  in  it  guarded  by  a  German  sentry 
suffering  from  intermittent  blindness. 
We  had  heard  interesting  reports  of  the 
doings  at  Welkenraedt,  a  Belgian  fron- 
tier village,  separated  from  an  adjoining 
German  town  by  a  common  road  down 
the  middle  of  which  ran  the  famous  wire 
fence.  One  of  our  inspectors  went  to 
Welkenraedt.  It  was  quiet  and  sleepy 
by  day.  But  it  was  so  wide-awake  during 
the  night.  From  eleven  to  three  of  the 
night  time  it  was  like  a  country  fair, 
many  Belgians  coming  to  the  wire  with 
little  bundles  or  a  pig  on  a  string,  and  on 
the  other  side  many  Germans,  without 
bundles  or  pigs,  but  with  the  money  to 
exchange  for  them.  We  got  it  stopped; 
but  other  villages  took  it  up.  It  was  a 
continuous  struggle,  and  a  continuous 
worry,  despite  the  fact  that  all  the  ex- 
changes for  as  long  as  they  could  run 
were  trivial  in  total. 

But  the  Belgian  fraudeurs  were  not 
many,  and  the\'  were  dangerous  only 
when  the\'  attempted  things  on  the 
grand  scale,  not  with  German  soldiers, 
but  with  German  cattle  and  pig  and  sheep 
bu>'ers  from  Aachen  or  Cologne.  And 
here  our  appeal  was  direct  to  the  German 
Governor  General;  the  man  who  had 
given  the  guarantees  against  export. 
And  our  appeals  and  demands  were  not 
in  vain.  He  alwa\s  tried  and  mostl\' 
succeeded  in  checking  an\thing  like 
wholesale  infractions.  But  it  took  strug- 
gling. .Ministers  Whitlock  and  \'illa- 
lobar  and  Charge  X'ollenhoven.  and  the 
Commission's  director  and  assistant- 
director  in  Brussels,  and  all  its  men  in 
the  provinces,  had  to  keep  everlastingly 
at  it.     And  so  did  the  Governor  General 
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and  his  stafT  in  the  CtviUyerwaltiing  and 
the  Poliltscbc  /Ihlcilintf^,  because  the 
cry  for  food  was  strong  from  inside  (ler- 
niany,  and  the  threat  of  "inihtary  exi- 
gency" always  imminent  from  the  Ger- 
man army  heads. 

One  of  the  means  adopted  by  General 
von  Hissing's  Government  to  protect  the 
foodstufl's  was  the  issuance  of  placards 
to  be  exposed  on  warehouses,  railroad 
wagons,  carts,  etc.,  safeguarding  the  sup- 
plies in  storage  or  in  course  of  transporta- 
tion. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
placard  used  on  our  warehouses. 


comit£  national  do  secours  et  d'ali- 

mentation 

commission  for  relief  in  belgium 

Service  of  storage   of  foodstufTs,   pro- 
visions, and  divers  merchandise 

By  order  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  General  in  Belgium,  all 
stocks  stored  in  this  warehouse, belong- 
ing to  the  Gomite  National  dc  Secours 
ct  d'AIimentation,  or  to  theCommission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  and  intended 
for  the  civil  population  of  Belgium  shall 
be  neither  seized  nor  requisitioned  by 
German  military  or  civil  authorities. 

Brussels, 


But  if  wc  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
German  Government  of  Belgium  could 
resist  this  pressure  on  the  border  with 
sufficient  strength  to  limit  the  food  leak- 
age to  such  a  minimum  that  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Allied  Governments, 
who  were  told  of  it  all,  could  accept  it 
as  tolerable,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  guarantees  preventing  the  internal 
seizure  were  maintained  with  even  better 
strictness.  And  this  is  true.  The  Ger- 
man Government  in  Belgium  lived  up  to 
its  guarantees  respecting  the  Commis- 
sion's imported  food  in  such  measure 
that  we  may  honestly  say  that  the 
Germans  got  practically  none  of  this  food. 
And  it  has  lived  up  to  its  guarantees 
respecting  the  native  food  stocks  and 
crops  of  1915  and  191 6  in  such  measure 
that  we  may  say  the  Germans  have  got 


of  this  food  only  a  very  small  fraction. 
It  is  a  fraction  that  was  increasing  toward 
the  end  of  our  stay  in  Belgium.  What 
It  is  now,  our  successors,  the  iJutch  and 
Spanish  neutrals,  who  have  taken  our 
{)laces  in  lielgium,  must  tell. 

We  can  say  this  by  virtue  of  the  real 
kntnvledge  we  have  had  through  our 
department  of  inspection  and  control; 
and  by  virtue  of  the  strenuous  and  con- 
tinuous efforts  this  department  has  made 
to  help  make  the  statements  possible. 
It  is  too  bad  that  space  prevents  even  the 
barest  account  of  the  organization  and 
w(jrk  of  the  department.  It  has  en- 
grossed the  time  and  energy  of  some  of 
our  keenest  eyes,  best  brains,  and  hardest 
fighters.  Men  like  Joseph  Coy  Green, 
of  Princeton,  have  given  it  almost  their 
whole  stock  of  strength  and  health. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  decree 
of  non-purchase  by  the  Germans  provided 
for  by  the  phrases,  "excess  fresh  vege- 
tables" and  "individual  purchases  by 
soldiers"  have  been  sources  of  some 
leakage;  these  phrases  have  been  hidden 
behind  sometimes  when  we  have  run 
down  serious  infractions  of  the  general 
guarantees.  But  on  the  whole,  and  to 
that  large  degree  which  has  been  neces- 
sary to  allow  us  to  continue  the  work  of 
relief  of  Belgium  with  clear  consciences, 
and  to  allow  the  Allied  Governments  to 
permit  and  actually  to  support  the 
work,  the  answer  to  the  quer\':  But 
don't  the  Germans  get  the  food?  is  a 
categorical  and  positive.  No. 

If  this  answer  and  the  consequent 
continued  importation  of  food  into  Bel- 
gium can  be  accepted,  as  it  has  been,  by 
both  the  British  and  French  governments, 
testing  it  always  b\-  their  own  very 
efficient  secret  intelligence  service,  and 
certainly  as  keenl\-  alive  as  any  American 
dry-goods  box  strategists  to  ever}'  phase 
of  possible  military  disadvantage  that 
the  relief  of  Belgium  misiht  entail  for 
them,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  American 
public  can  overlook  with  equanimity 
the  monotonous  muttering  of  these  home- 
grown strategists  of  Podunkwhen  Belgian 
relief  is  mentioned:  "  ^'ou  can't  tell  me 
that  theGermans  ain't  getting  that  food.'* 


CAN  THE  IRISH  SETTLE  THE  IRISH 

(QUESTION? 

The    Latest    EfTort    to    Reconcile   the   Age-old    Differences   Over    Religion, 

Taxes,  and  Political  Power  that  Separate  the  Ulstermen  from 

the  Nationalists   and   the   Sinn    Feiners 

BY 

FRANK  DILNOT 


IRELAND  to-day  presents  the 
spectacle  of  a  nation  divided  in 
three  by  a  conflict  which  prevents 
the  establishment  of  self-govern- 
ment that  has  been  fought  for  with 
passionate  self-sacrifice  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  for  genera- 


tions. Ihe  drama  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  Britain,  obstinate  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  Home  Rule  for  so  long,  has  been 
converted  and  is  willing,  indeed  anxious, 
for  a  scheme  of  Irish  self-government,  to 
be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  all  a 
pathetic  tangle.     And  it  is  no  relief  to 


TMF    l.HADKR   OF   THE    HO.ME    RULERS 

Mf.  John  Redmond,  the  chief  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  man 
to  make  Home  Rule  a  practical  politic^al  goal.  He  is  not  a  professional  politician  but  a  country  gentleman 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  Home  Rule,  and  he  is  respected  and  liked  c\  en  by  his  political  opponents 
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the  situation  that  Britain  herself,  h>  his- 
toric clelin(|uencies  in  the  |)ast,  lias  con- 
Iribiitecl  to  the  weller  ol  emotion  in  which 
Ireland  now  finds  herself.  A  liritish 
Home  Ruler  finds  it  dif'ficull  to  sec  what 
more  the  Imperial  (government  could  do 
than  it  has  done  by  its  recent  and  present 
action  to  satisfy  the  ideals  of  the   Irish 


1  he>  will  f^ive  excellent  reasons,  reasons 
which  are  incontrovertible^  until  \'ou 
hear  the  reasons  (A  the  other  two  sections. 
And  the  passionate  sincerity  of  each 
gnnip,  their  inflexible  determination, 
are  pr(;ving— such  is  the  ir(jn>'  of  the  sit- 
uation—weapons against  the  peace  and 
happiness  r>f  Ireland  as  a  nation.     Never- 


A    DEMONSTRATION    FOR    HOME    RULE,    IN    DUBLIN 
Where  the  passion  for  Home  Rule  is  as  strong  as  is  the  hatred  of  it  in  the  North  of  Ireland 


people.  The  existing  troubles  can  only 
be  settled  in  Ireland  by  Irishmen.  The 
British  Government  asks  them  to  do  it. 
It  says,  moreover,  that  whatever  arrange- 
ment is  agreed  upon,  by  a  convention  of 
all  shades  of  Irishmen  it  will  endorse  and 
endeavor  to  put  into  execution.  What 
more  could  any  Federal  Government  say? 
Of  course,  adherents  of  each  of  the 
three  sections — Redmondites,  Ulstermen, 
and  Sinn  Feiners — will  respectively  as- 
sert that  their  own  special  plans  are  those 
alone  on  which  the  permanent  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  can  be  built. 


theless,  all  who  know  the  generous  spirit 
and  chivalry  of  the  Irish  people  will  hope 
that  the  eventual  outcome  of  a  general 
gathering  will  in  some  way  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  settlement.  For,  however 
fiercely  Irishmen  ma\'  fight  among  them- 
selves, there  is  a  link  between  them  which 
outsiders  can  never  understand.  I  was 
in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  first  fwe  }'ears  of 
the  Asquith  Administration  and  wit- 
nessed the  fierce  duels  between  the 
Ulstermen  and  the  Nationalists,  which 
lost  nothing  in  intensit}'  from  the  general 
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knowledge  that  the  Gcjvernment  was 
^f)ing  to  pass,  hy  means  of  the  i^ariiament 
Act,  a  full-blown  Home  Kulc  liill.  Sir 
Ixiward  Carson  was  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  Unionists,  lie  was  always  a  stcjrm 
centre.  A  man  of  power  but  not  of 
<^enius,  with  a  harsh,  indomitable  will, 
he  was  to  all   appearances   a   person   to 


the  attacks  of  his  fellow  count r\men — 
some  subtle  indication  that  here,  indeed, 
were  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel,  to  be 
treated  with  respect  even  though  it  were 
his  duly  tcj  flay  them  alive.  One  day  in 
a  fiery  Irish  debate  young  Redmond,  the 
son  of  the  Irish  leader,  made  his  maiden 
speech.     It  was  Carsfjn  who  rose  imme- 


THE    LEADER    OF    THE    ULSTERMEN 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  organized  the  men  of  northern  Ireland  as  soldiers  armed  and  drilled  to  resist 
Home  Rule  by  open  rebellion  if  necessary.  Sir  Edward  is  now  a  member  of  the  Government  which  has 
offered  to  give  Ireland  any  kind  of  Home  Rule  on  which  representatives  of  all  Ireland,  in  a  national  conven- 
tion, can  agree 


hate  and  be  hated.  1  lis  long,  lean  figure 
and  his  sardonic  force  gave  intensity  to 
mordant  words  uttered  always  with  a 
slow  fluency  and  in  the  deepest  brogue. 
1  le  was  the  one  opposition  leader  wiio  b\' 
his  personal  endowments  could  stir  the 
usuallx'  imperturbable  Asquith.  A  mas- 
ter of  searing  words  was  Carson,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  tt)ward 
him  may  easily  be  imagined.  And  \et, 
somehow,  I  could  alwa\s  detect  a  differ- 
ent note  in  him  when  he  turned  to  rebut 


diatel\-  and  paid  tribute  to  the  son  of  his 
old  opponent  in  words  which  would  have 
warmed  an\  father's  heart.  That  is  an 
indication  of  the  spirit  which  gives  more 
than  a  gleam  of  hope  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  Irish  ditTiculties 
by  Irishmen  among  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  realized 
that  the  present  position  is  extremely 
difticult.  No  Hnglishman — and  no  Irish- 
man, for  that  matter — can  clearl\'  see  the 
wa\'  out.     The  sharper  outlines  of  the 
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SIR    HORACE    PLUNKETT 

To  whose  efVorts  Ireland  chiefly  owes  the  aboli- 
tion of  rack-rents  and  the  erection  of  a  system  of 
land  owning  by  small  farmers  that  has  changed  ire- 
land  in  a  few  years  from  a  land  of  misery  to  a  land 
of  prosperity 

contending  elements  in  Ireland  may  be 
presented  as  follows: 

The  Redmondite  Nationalists,  who  by 
constitutional  pressure  and  educative 
efforts  in  their  own  country  and  at 
Westminster  have  brought  to  the  British 
statute  book  a  Home  Rule  measure 
which,  while  reserving  to  the  Imperial 
Government  the  power  to  make  war  and 
conduct  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
gives  Ireland  the  right  to  make  laws  for 
herself; 

The  Ulster  Unionists,  who  will  not 
consent  under  any  circumstances  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  domination  of  a 
Parliament  in  Dublin  which  will  certainly 
be  overwhelmingly  Nationalist.  (One  of 
their  principal  objections  is  the  fact  that 
they,  as  Protestants,  will  be  under  Ca- 
tholic rule); 

1  he  Sinn  Fein  adherents,  who  belittle 
Redmond  and  his  party  as  half-hearted, 
and  who  desire  the  practical  if  not  abso- 
lute independence  of  Ireland  from  Britain. 


A  mere  catalogue,  however,  of  these  dif- 
fering sections  gives  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  stor\'.  for  there  are  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent facts  and  a  hundred  different  emo- 
ti(jns  reacting  upon  each  other  in  to- 
day's consummation  of  events.  Why  the 
Irish  riddle  should  exist  is  puzzling  at 
the  first  superficial  glance  in  view  (jf 
iiritain's  success  with  her  other  self- 
governing  dominions.  To  get  at  the 
root  of  the  thing  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  two  or  three  fundamentals.  In 
the  first  place,  Ireland,  separated  by  only 
a  few  miles  of  water  from  Britain,  is  inev- 
itably related  with  that  country  from 
purely  physical  reasons.  Trade  interests, 
and  the  thousand  relations  that  reside 
in  them,  provide  one  of  the  links.  An- 
other is  the  general  defense  of  the  British 
nation,  which  rules  out  the  possibility  of 
having  Irish  harbors  occupied  by  a  for- 
eign enemy.  Hither  of  these  reasons 
makes  association  of  Ireland  with  Britain 
a  matter  of  course. 

But,  though  situated  close  enough  for 


MR.    AUGUSTINE    BIRRELL 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
when  the  Sinn  Fein  Rebellion  broke  out;  and  one  of 
the  many  able  men  who  have  vainly  tried  to  solve 
the  Irish  problem 
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SIR    EDWARD    CARSON    SIGNING    THE    COVENANT 

The  oath  taken  by  the  men  of  Ulster  a  few  years  ago,  declaring  their  undying  opposition  to  Home  Rule  and 

leaguing  them  to  resist  it  to  the  limit  of  armed  opposition 


this  unalterable  association,  Ireland  has 
been  just  far  enough  off  to  miss  many  of 
the  processes  which  have  made  Britain 
prosperous  and  powerful.  The  story 
goes  back  through  the  centuries  even  to 
the  time  when  Ireland  was  left  without 
the  onward-moving  impulses  of  the  Ro- 
man invasion  and,  after  that,  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  lncreasingl\'  the  Irish 
got  farther  out  of  alignment  with  the 
British.  Violent  means  were  taken  to 
alter  things,  even  to  the  extent  of  plant- 
ing British  settlers  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  prove  the  nucleus  of  prosperity. 
The  expedient  did  not  answer.  There 
was  misery,  poverty,  wild  revolts,  brutal 
repressions,  massacres.  And  in  the  wliole 
pathetic  story  racial  traits  were  devel- 
oped which  took  the  Irish  people  still 
farther  awa\'.  Ancient  wrongs  have 
been  nursed  bv  them  and  the  stor\'  car- 


ried down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  those  cherished  traditions  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  feeling  to-day.  The 
division  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  Catholic 
whereas  Britain  was  Protestant.  And 
throughout  successive  phases  the  impa- 
tience of  Britain  was  met  by  the  resent- 
ment of  Ireland.  It  has  been  trul\'  said 
b\'  a  recent  writer,  "  For  all  their  political 
genius  the  British  have  failed  to  realize 
that  Ireland  is  not  a  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  the  Irish,  for  all  their  quickness 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  have 
never  abandoned  the  idea  of  living  to 
themselves  alone." 

Tiie  drama  which  has  now  reached  its 
culmination  was  tense  enough  before  the 
war.  There  was  danger  but  there  was 
hope.  Then  came  the  war  and  with  it 
consequences   which    have   carried    with 
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THE    IRELAND   Ol'TSIDE    OF    I'LSTER 


An  agricultural  rogi(in.  King  one  of  the  most  p<>\  ortN-strickon  portions  »if  I'urc^pe  but'latcly  redeemed  and 
made  prosperous  b>'  an  iiiipro\ cd  s\  stem  of  land  (n\ ncrship.  B)'  comparison  \\ ith  industrialized  Lister,  how- 
ever, il  is  still  poor 
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them     chaos,     somethinf^     hke    despair,  purposes    it    may    be   assumed   that    the 

Were  it  not  that  the  Irish  are  a  people  of  ("atholics  of  Ireland  represent  the  Ihjme 

f^enius  the  outlook  would  k' black  indeed.  Rulers,   the   Protestants   the  Anti-Home 

Asquitli's  I  loiiK-  KuU-   I'ill  brought  to  a  Rulers,  or  Unionists  as  they  are  called, 

head   the  o|)position   of   Ulster — set   the  At  the  last  census  the  population  of  the 

()ran<;emen  armin<^  for  a  physical  fi^ht.  whole  of   Ireland  was  4,390,219,  and  of 

But  the  situation  by  its  very  extremity  these    3,242,670,   or   74   per   cent.,    were 


Copyright  by  iiruwn  iiros.,  New  lork. 

THE   MEN    WHO   NEARLY    RUINED   THE    HOME    RULE    PLAN 

The  Sinn  Feiners,  who  started  as  apostles  of  a  revival  of  native  Irish  arts  and  industries,  were  diverted 
into  politics  and  finally  into  rebellion  to  create  an  Irish  Republic.  Coming  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  War, 
the  rebellion  was  pjt  down  with  exemplary  harshness,  and  caused  a  bitterness  of  feeling  both  in  Ireland  and 
England  that  for  a  time  threatened  to  end  all  hopes  of  Home  Rule 


led  to  suggestions  for  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  contestants. 

The  Protestant  settlers  in  Ireland,  a 
Scottish  and  North  British  type,  have 
built  up  for  themselves  a  large  and  pros- 
perous business  community  in  Ulster 
and,  though  they  are  touched  with  a 
good  many  Irish  characteristics,  have 
dominant,  hard-headed  qualities  of  their 
own  and  have,  moreover,  in  their  religious 
beliefs  a  different  spiritual  world  from 
their  fellow  Irishmen.     For  all  practical 


Catholics.  The  bulk  of  the  Protestants 
are  to  be  found  in  Ulster.  It  may  be 
asked  and  frequently  is  asked  why  the 
minority  of  Unionists  should  not  submit 
to  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule  as 
desired  by  the  majority  of  Nationalists, 
since  in  all  civilized  countries  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  decision  of  the  greater  num- 
ber shall  prevail.  To  that  the  minority 
make  two  or  three  replies.  They  say  that 
though  lesser  in  number  they  provide  a 
disproportionately  large  amount  of  the 
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wealth  and  industry  of  the  country  and 
point  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  their 
own  districts  as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  1  hey  go  on  to  say  they 
will  not  place  themselves  and  their  busi- 
nesses under  a  Nationalist  Government 
which  may  in  effect  despoil  their  hard 
won  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  other 
provinces.  Their  second  point,  not  less 
important  to  them,  is  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  overwhelmingly 
Catholic  and  that  as  a  Protestant  com- 
munity they  would  certainly  be  sub- 
jected to  disabilities  direct  or  indirect 
by  Catholic  rule.  They  wind  up  by  say- 
ing that  so  keenly  do  they  feel  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  they  submit  to 
an  Irish  Parliament — that  they  will  arm 
themselves  in  revolt  against  any  such 
authority  if  it  is  set  up.  Their  sincerity 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 

THE    CASE    FOR   THE   NATIONALISTS 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  doubt  the 
earnest  assertions  of  the  Redmondites 
that  no  kind  of  domination  is  sought  for 
and  that  every  possible  safeguard  would 
be  given  to  Ulster.  It  is  reasonable,  then, 
to  ask  why  Nationalist  Ireland  should 
want  to  keep  this  determined  northern 
section  within  the  bounds  of  the  self- 
governing  nation.  The  answer  is  that 
they  object  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
country  not  only  on  what  may  be  called 
sentimental  grounds  but  on  the  very 
practical  grounds  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  is  bound  up  in  the  union  of  differ- 
ing component  parts,  that  the  industrial 
and  banking  facilities  of  Ulster  have 
spread  their  roots  all  over  the  country, 
that  the  peculiar  activities  of  the  north- 
east, the  llax  manufactures,  the  banks, 
the  shipyards,  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  of  the  whole  nation.  To  this  the 
Ulstermen  rcpl>':  "We  have  built  up  this, 
the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  com- 
munity in  Ireland,  without  any  special 
advantages  of  situation,  and  it  has 
been  open  to  you  to  have  done  the  same 
in  other  parts.  We  decline  to  have  our- 
selves exploited  b\'  a  people  who  have 
been  unable  to  do  these  things  for  them- 
selves.    Let  us  go  on  as  we  are  under 


THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    HOME    RULE 

Ulster,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  provinces, 
contains  the  only  six  counties  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  is  a  majority  or  even  a  strong  minority  of 
Protestants  (Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Londonderry, 
Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone.)  These  counties  and  the 
cities  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry  are  the  backbone 
of  the  resistance  to  Home  Rule 


British  rule  from  London."  The  Nation- 
alist answer  to  this  proposition  is  that 
self-government  for  Ireland  would  make 
for  better  conditions  all  round,  since  a 
Parliament  dominantl\'  British  hundreds 
of  miles  away  cannot  possibl\'  know  con- 
ditions so  well  or  have  the  special  s\m- 
path\'  which  a  Parliament  in  Ireland 
would  have.  Besides,  they  say,  from 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone  Ireland 
suffers  by  the  absence  of  Home  Rule, 
since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  she 
contributes  immensely  more  than  her 
share  to  the  general  revenue.  And  so 
the  argument  goes  on  in  a  circle. 

ST.\TESMEN    WHO    HAVE    FAILED 

Brilliant  men  have  taken  a  hand  in 
trying  to  solve  the  riddle.  Asquith  has 
tried.  Me  brought  to  the  task  the  pow- 
ers of  a  natural!)'  clear  intellect,  a  gift  for 
managing  men,  and  was  backed  by  the 
greatest  House  of  Commons  majority 
ever  known.  The  silver-haired  statesman 
put  the  case  for  I  lome  Rule  in  Parliament 
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lucidly  and  persuasively  in  speeches 
which  were  models  of  power.  A  master 
of  strategy,  he  stru^^led  by  comprcjmise 
to  effect  workable  arrangements.  And 
in  the  result  he  failed  to  establish  Home 
Rule.  Sir  Horace  llunkett,  an  Irish- 
man himself,  clear-e\'ed,  soft  of  speech, 
who  has  wrou«^ht  for  Ireland  so  assidu- 
ously, has  spent  himself  in  efTorts  to 
secure  a  working  plan  between  the  war- 
ring elements.  His  hair  and  beard  are 
sprinkled  with  wiiite  since  he  be^an  his 
labors.  I  le  has  kept  himself  clear  of 
politics.  He  has  a  noble  nature  which 
all  admire.  I  lis  efTorts,  too,  have  been  in 
vain.  Lloyd  George  has  more  than  once 
bent  his  ardor  and  subtlety  to  the  task. 
To  the  present  all  his  strivings  have  been 
fruitless.  Birrell,  a  man  of  geniality,  wit, 
and  intellectual  power,  had  his  political 
career  broken  by  his  office  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  Ireland.  Britain  in  recent  years 
has  indeed  given  lavishly  of  her  brain 
and  energy — but  all  in  vain. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  will  illuminate 
the  problem.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  Ulster  which  stands  out 
against  Home  Rule,  because  in  three  at 
least  of  the  nine  counties  there  is  a 
large  majority  of  Catholics,  and  in  three 
of  the  others  the  figures  are  pretty  well 
balanced,  and  yet  so  great  is  the  prepon- 
derance of  Protestants  in  the  remaining 
portion  that  the  final  balance  for  the 
whole  of  Ulster  is  as  follows: 

Protestants — 890,880 
Catholics — 690,816 

Here  is  the  position  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  and  01  each  of  the  counties: 


CATHOLICS 

PROTESTANTS 

Belfast  City       .      .      . 

93,243 

293,704 

Londonderry  City. 

22,923 

17,857 

Antrim  County 

39,751 

154,113 

Down  County  . 

64,485 

139,818 

Armagh  County     . 

54,526 

65,765 

Londonderry  County 

41,478 

58,367 

Fermanagh  County     , 

34,740 

27,096 

Tyrone  County 

.       79,015 

63,650 

Monaghan  County 

53,363 

18,092 

Donegal  County    . 

133,021 

35,516 

Cavan  County. 

74.271 

l6,Q02 

Total 

690,816 

890,880 

If  you  take  the  six  ajunties  and  two 
cities  where  Protestants  are  most  thickly 
clustered  together  >'OU  find  that  the 
prf>portion  is  about  two  to  one,  an  aggre- 
gate community  of  about  820,000  Prot- 
estants to  430,fX)0  Catholics.  It  is  this 
special  Protestant  crmimunity  which  it 
has  been  j)roposed  sliould  be  eliminated 
from  the  Home  Rule  bill.  For  differing 
reasons  neither  party  liked  the  com- 
promise, and  each  side  has  placed  its  own 
interpretatir)n  on  the  suggested  arrange- 
ment, Home  Rulers  regarding  it  as  tem- 
porary, the  Unionists  declaring  it  to  be 
permanent.  The  matter  has  been  on  the 
knife-edge  of  negotiation  more  than 
once.  The  British  Government  has  pro- 
posed the  temporary  exclusion  of  the  six 
counties  for  six  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  matter  would  come  up 
for  consideration  again  in  the  light  of  in- 
tervening events.  On  the  other  hand  a 
proposal  more  to  the  liking  of  independ- 
ent Home  Rulers  has  been  the  inclusion 
of  Ulster  for  a  similar  period,  with  the 
right  to  vote  itself  out  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  the  advantage  of  this  being 
that  Nationalist  Ireland  would  strive 
with  might  and  main  to  govern  the 
country  in  such  a  way  that  Ulster  would 
not  want  to  separate  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  But  Ulster  under  no  circum- 
stances would  consent  to  be  included, 
and  so  thus  we  have  the  balanced  proposi- 
tion of  the  immediate  exclusion — whether 
it  be  permanent  or  temporary.  (One  of 
the  proposals  has  been  that  each  of  the 
counties  concerned  should  have  the  right 
to  demand  a  poll  for  its  electors,  on  the 
matter    of    its    inclusion    or    exclusion). 

JOHN  Redmond's  career 

In  the  very  climax  of  the  storm  of 
discussion  resulting  in  19 14  from  the 
Asquith  Bill,  the  war  broke  on  Europe. 
It  was  the  announcement  of  the  war 
that  led  Mr.  John  Redmond  to  his  stir- 
ring speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
which,  oblivious  of  all  but  the  ties  of  a 
united  nation,  he  pledged  himself  and 
his  party  to  the  common  cause  against 
the  enemy.  The  s>'mpathetic  memory 
of    that    speech    will    remain    with    the 
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British  people  long  after  the  present  war 
is  over.  1  am  quite  sure  that  that  whole- 
souled  declaration  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
dissipated  many  prejudices  in  Britain 
and  indirectly  strengthened  tremendously 
the  feeling  for  Home  Rule.  And  then 
the  war,  instead  of  helping  forward 
Home  Rule  as  it  might,  proceeded  to  deal 
it  a  heavy  blow — for  a  time  a  stunning 
blow.  1"hat  iMr.  Redmond  should  have 
been  so  ill-repaid  by  the  course  of  events 
is  one  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  the  time. 
No  one  can  have  known  anything  of  this 
man  without  respecting  and  admiring 
him.  He  is  no  professional  politician. 
He  is  an  Irish  gentleman,  elderly  now, 
who  has  devoted  what  might  have  been  a 
life  of  leisure  to  an  unceasing  battle, 
public  and  private,  for  the  great  ideal  of 
himself  and  his  countrymen.  Through 
countless  disappointments,  through  years 
of  unceasing  effort  and  hard-hitting  con- 
flict, he  had  reached  the  sight  of  the 
Promised  Land,  great  as  were  the  dif- 
ficulties still  ahead.  Then  came  the 
likelihood  that  it  might  fade  from  his 
gaze  into  the  distance  and  he  might 
never  reach  it.  At  the  summit  of  his 
efforts,  having  persuaded  Britain  to  do 
the  just  and  politic  thing,  he  was  count- 
ered by  Fate  which  proceeded  to  deal 
another  blow  at  the  long-suffering  Irish 
nation,  a  malign  blow,  the  ultimate  effects 
of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  In  the 
midst  of  the  war  came  the  Sinn  Fein 
rising  to  establish  an  Irish  Republic. 

THE    SINN    FEIN    DISASTER 

The  Sinn  Fein  organization,  at  first  an 
intellectual  movement  directed  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  life  of  the  Irish 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  alone,  was 
swept  into  political  channels,  became 
linked  up  with  an  economic  revolt  of 
Socialists  and  others,  and  presently  de- 
veloped hostility  toward  Mr.  Redmond 
and  his  constitutional  methods.  Ger- 
man influence  was  somehow  brought  to 
bear,  and  then  followed  the  lamentable 
attempt,  while  Britain  was  at  death  grips 
with  her  enemy  in  other  fields,  to  uproot 
British  authority  in  Ireland  by  force 
of  arms.      The  tragic  fiasco  needs  no  elab- 


oration. It  is  the  results  for  the  future 
which  have  to  be  faced.  Passionate 
disclaimer  of  the  rebellion  went  up  from 
Mr.  Redmond,  and  probably  his  mood 
was  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  Cath- 
olics in  Ireland.  Then  occurred  a  dribble 
of  military  executions  and  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  victims  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Ancient  prejudices  arose. 
The  British,  it  was  felt,  were  at  their  old 
work  of  political  executions — killing  men 
who,  though  misguided  and  foolish,  had 
been  courageous  enough  to  risk  open  re- 
bellion. To  the  English  the  picture 
had  another  side.  They  saw  the  rebels 
as  traitors,  traitors  not  only  to  their  own 
Government  but  to  all  the  Allied  nations 
and  the  common  cause.  They  were 
traitors  who  struck  their  countrymen 
in  the  back  in  the  midst  of  a  deadly  strug- 
gle. Those  are  the  two  sides  of  the  case. 
The  actual  facts  of  the  rebellion  are  that 
thrfee  hundred  persons  were  killed  and 
two  thousand  wounded  and  but  for  its 
prompt  repression  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  these  figures  would  have  been 
many  times  multiplied.  As  a  result, 
fifteen  leaders  were  executed,  others 
sentenced  to  varying  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, and  a  large  number  deported  to 
Britain  and  interned  there  to  prevent 
further  treasonable  practices. 

A    WAY    OUT    OF    CHAOS? 

What  action  Britain  was  to  have  taken 
other  than  she  did  is  not  conceivable  to 
the  ordinary  English  sympathizer  with 
Home  Rule.  And  yet  the  effects  of  the 
whole  business  have  set  seething  preju- 
dices which  had  been  nearly  wiped  out. 
The  Sinn  Feiners  have  developed  into  a 
force  which  threatens  the  influence  of 
the  Redmondites.  At  present  the  Sinn 
Feiners  apparently*  wish  for  a  wholly 
independent  Ireland,  though  how  far 
their  attitude  may  be  modified  in  view  of 
immediate  practical  achievements  is  not 
to  be  known  till  the  coming  conference 
is  concluded.  The  situation,  therefore, 
stands  thus,  the  Redmondites  struggling 
for  a  Home  Rule  which  approximates 
to  state  rule  in  the  L'nited  States,  the 
Sinn    Feiners    requiring   an    independent 
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Ireland,  the  Ulstermen  demanding  that  that,  whatever  the  new  arrangement,  the 
there  shall  be  no  kind  of  Home  Rule  at  wealth  of  Ulster  will  not  be  penalized, 
all.  while  .Britain  is  desirous  that  the  The  Sinn  Feiners  will  have  to  understand 
whole  of  the  ccjntendin^  forces  in  Ireland  that  there  can  be  no  Irish  Republic  while 
shall  come  together  and  thresh  out  a  the  British  i^mpire  exists  and  this  not 
scheme  which  shall  be  acceptable  as  the  from  any  desire  for  dominion  but  simply 
working  commencement  of  a  new  era.  from  the  necessity  of  self-protection  of 
There  is  no  safety  in  prophesying  about  the  whcjle  people  from  possible  enemies 
Ireland,  but  this  may  at  least  be  said:  who  might  find  a  fo^jthold  in  Ireland, 
that  for  any  kind  of  practical  result  all  It  is  at  least  thinkable  that,  with  the 
sides  must  be  willing  to  make  concessions  Sinn  Feiners  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
and  understand  the  point  of  view  of  their  Ulstermen  on  the  other,  the  Redmondites 
fellow  count r^men.  The  Ulstermen  will  between  the  tw(j  may  be  able  to  give  ex- 
have  to  realize  the  passion  for  national  pression  to  a  scheme  which  will  start  sel  - 
unity.  They  will  have  to  fmd  faith  in  government  for  Ireland  on  a  unified  basis, 
the  honest  intentions  of  the  Home  Rulers.  But  no  one  may  guess  the  outcome.  A 
The  Nationalists  will  have  to  make  such  brilliant  and  unhappy  nation  stands  at  the 
concessions  as  will  ensure  beyond  the  crossroads.  But  this  much  at  least  may 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  no  be  said:  that  for  the  first  time  in  genera- 
Catholic  pressure  on  the  Protestants,  tions,  possibly  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
They  will,  moreover,  have  to  demonstrate  Ireland's  future  is  in  Ireland's  hands. 


RUSSIA  PULLS  ITSELF  TOGETHER 

A  Picture  of  Petrograd  in  the  Sixth  Week  of  the  Revolution,  as  Seen  by 

an  Eye-Witness 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH-FLFUROT 

[Mr.  Dosch-Fletirot's  article  was  written  in  Petrograd  during  the  first  week  in  May 
when  American  newspapers  were  carrying  such  headlines  as  the  following: 

''  IV ants  to  Control  Duma  Cabinet — Congress  of  IVorkmen  s  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
Issues  Appeal  to  the  People — Backs  Government  Now,  But  Calls  Itself  Only  Organi- 
sation Capable  of  Counteracting  Any  Reactionary  Move." 

"Five  Generals  Seized  by  Soldiers'  Delegates." 

"Peasants  Sei^e  Lands  in  Russia — Soldiers  Home  from  Army  Lead  Them  in  At- 
^ tacks  on  Estate  Owners." 

"Assail  Lenine  as  German  Agent — Russia  Becoming  Actively  Hostile  to  Anarchist 
Peace-at-Any-Price  Agitator." 

His  article  roiinds  out  the  picture  wrought  in  those  despatches  and  gives  the  events  of 
those  exciting  days  iyi  their  relation  to  the  larger  issues  of  the  Revolution. — The  Editors. 1 

AT  THE  end  of  the  sixth  week  skill — has  survived;  a  feat  when  it  is  con- 
following  the  Revolution  the  sidered  that  the  political  power  has  passed 
outstanding  facts  in  Russia  into  the  hands  of  the  great,  roughly  or- 
are  these:  ganized  people  so  recently  released  from 
The  Provisional  Govern-  imperialism, 
ment,  picked  by  the  Duma  in  the  heat  of  ifhe  army,  which  had  a  Prussian  dis- 
the  revolt — and  picked  with  remarkable  cipline,    has   commenced   to   understand 


Russia  Pulls  Itself  Together 


discipline  based  on  patriotism.  There 
were  old  scores  to  settle  at  the  front  just 
as  there  were  in  Petrograd.  The  sol- 
diers, who  seemed  to  grasp  everywhere 
at  once  the  meaning  of  the  revc)lution, 
did  not  so  much,  as  reported,  take  it  to 
mean  the  end  of  discipline,  as  an  evening 
up  of  privileges  between  officers  and  men. 
It  must  be  admitted  they  have  rubbed 
it  into  their  officers.  Those  who  have 
been  as  quick  to  understand  that  em- 
pire is  swept  away  and  in  its  place  stands 
democracy  have  been  all  right  and  have 
bc^'n  able  to  assist  in  the  reorganization. 
Those  who  clung  to  old  privileges  or  could 
not  change  from  the  old  military  caste  are 
suffering,  and  are  not  helping  in  the  new 
order.  Fortunately,  that  class  is  small. 
.  Since  the  Revolution  the  only  class  of 
Russian  society  which  has  found  ex- 
pression is  the  proletariat,  proudly  self- 
styled.  The  term,  "the  people,"  has  not 
here  the  all-inclusive  meaning  as  with 
us.  It  means  the  peasants,  the  work- 
men, and  the  soldiers  who  come  from 
those  classes.  The  liberally  educated, 
all  the  intermediate  kinds  of  people  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  the  proletariat, 
who  played  a  part  no  less  important  in 
the  Revolution,  may  sympathize,  assist, 
even  lead,  or  try  deviously  to  frustrate, 
the  growth  of  the  democracy,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  people,  and  as  a  liberally 
educated  class  have  not  expressed  them- 
selves. Everything  now  is  for  the  prole- 
tariat. As  if  to  counterbalance  the 
time  when  nothing  was  done  for  them, 
now  they  have  the  whole  interest.  As 
the  empire  deliberately  frustrated  educa- 
tion, the  liberall\'  educated  classes, 
though  sufficient  1\'  important  to  have 
won  a  place  of  great  respect  in  the  in- 
tellectual world,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number  beside  the  vast  oceans  of  the 
proletariat.  So  perhaps  they  consider 
expression  from  them  futile.  iMoreover, 
they  have  not  time.  Theirs  is  the  task 
of  preventing  Russia  from  running  away 
with  itself.  But  their  silence  has  had  a 
political  effect.  1  he>'  have  no  active 
political  power. 

Ihe     Duma,    which    was    reall\-    the 
mouthpiece  of  the  liberally  educated,  and 
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did  all  the  fighting  for  everybody  against 
the  old  empire  while  it  still  existed,  has 
not  met  since  its  committee  of  safety 
appointed  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  Handing  them  the  power, 
it  disappeared,  and  even  Tauride  Palace, 
where  it  met,  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned by  them  to  the  various  Socialist 
groups  growing  up  around  the  Council  of 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies.  So 
the  only  mouthpieces  speaking  are  con- 
nected with  workmen,  peasant,  or  sol- 
dier organizations,  and  the  power  of 
public  opinion  is  slipping  into  their 
hands.  The  principal  things  1  have  to 
tell  are  how  they  have  used  it. 

The  revolutionists  who  carried  the 
first  red  banner  up  into  the  Duma  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Revolution  had  demands 
to  make.  They  had  ready  formulated  a 
plan  for  new  Russia.  It  was  they  who 
began  by  insisting  on  the  abdication  of 
the  Emperor  unconditionally,  the  re- 
moval of  all  civil  and  military  disabili- 
ties and  of  all  racial  and  religious  dis- 
tinctions. Their  demands,  which  be- 
came the  Russian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  much  more  important  to 
them  than  the  choice  of  the  immediate 
government.  They  were  willing,  even 
glad,  to  turn  over  this  task  to  the  Duma. 

A    DOUBLE-HEADED    GOVERNMENT 

It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that 
there  were  two  bodies  working  out  the 
reforms  of  the  revolution,  and  there  was 
so  much  to  be  settled  between  the  Duma 
committee  and  the  revolutionary  organi- 
zation, since  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Dep- 
uties, that  the  revolutionists  were  given 
a  wing  of  the  Duma's  committee  rooms, 
while  the  Duma's  committee  occupied 
the  corresponding  wing.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  back  and  forth. 

For  da\'s  that  old  palace,  gift  of  a 
ver\'  human  empress  to  a  handsome 
favorite,  contained  the  rapidly  develoj>- 
ing  germ  of  new  Russia.  Every  idea  on 
which  Russia  is  settling  as  on  a  per- 
manent basis  was  hurled  across  from 
those  two  committee  rooms,  and  the 
chalT  was  well  sifted  and  winnowed  out. 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  which 
was  the  more  admirable,  the  aggressive- 
ness of  the  Duma,  schooled  in  patience, 
or  the  conservatisfn  of  the  revolutionists, 
whose  hearts  had  been  burstinj^  with 
the  injustice  of  things  for  fifty  years. 
I  he  revolutionists  stormed  all  that  first 
day,  they  surged  up  against  that  old 
building  as  if  it  had  to  be  stirred  by  the 


I  he  Duma,  it  must  be  remembered, 
met  to  find  itself  disbanded  by  imperial 
decree.  IVotopopofT  thought  he  could 
still  catch  llie  rev(jll  before  it  got  under 
way  by  ending  the  sessions  of  the  Duma. 
I>ut  that  did  not  help,  as  all  the  influence 
of  tlie  Dujiia  lay  in  the  Progressive 
liloc,  the  maj(jrity  control  which  \s'as 
formed   during   the   war   by   the   liberals 


urge  of  their  bodies,  by  the  wild  oratory      and    many   of   the  conservatives   in    the 


of  freedom  that  was  flung  out  by  the 
natural  speakers  finding  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  the  swaying  power  of  the 
voices  in  their  iron  throats. 

'1  hat  day  they  demanded   the  earth. 


Duma  to  get  a  workable  br>dy  that  could 
fit  in  somehow  with  the  old  Government 
and  help  along  the  old  war  machine 
directed  against  Germany.  They  were 
responsible  f(jr  the  volunteer  war  com- 


What  impressed  me  most  was  the  vision  mittees  that  had  been  saving  Russia  from 

of  the  future  they  possessed.      The  crowds  defeat  for  nearly  two  years.     They  could 

swayed,  shouted  in  their  delight,  not  the  not  get  sufficient  action  out  of  the  old 

empty  shout  of  a  rabble,  but  the  deep  cry  machine  to  win,  but  they  could  prevent 


wrung  from  their  overburdened  hearts. 
They  were  only  one  corner  of  Petrograd 
when  they  began,  and  it  might  have 
turned  out  badly  for  them,  but  there 
was  not  a  moment  when  their  courage 
wavered.  That  was  a  crowd  with  a 
lion  heart,  a  crowd  worthy  of  all  it  ac- 
complished. 

Their   purpose   there  was   to   hearten 


disaster.  They  kept  on  working  regard- 
less of  sessions,  and  the  leaders  formed 
a  close  brotherhood  of  noble  character. 

THE    PROVISIONAL    GOVERN.MENT 

1  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing 
most  of  these  men  in  the  Progressive 
Bloc  before  the  revolution  when  they 
had  time  to  sit  down  and  talk  aji  hour 


their  deputies,  and,   as  one  day  passed     at  a  time,  and,  while  they  were  in  open 


into  another  and  it  became  obvious  that 
the  T'auride  Palace  was  the  centre  of  all 
government  in  Russia,  they  took  pos- 
session. The  workmen  became  less  con- 
spicuous, but  the  students,  who  had 
led  the  workmen,  took  over  the  running 
of  the  building  and  caught  up,  as  if  out 
of  the  air,  the  ideas  of  immediate  neces- 


enmity  against  the  Government,  they 
foresaw  no  such  future  as  we  are  living 
in  now.  The  Socialists  did,  and  they 
provided  the  motive  power  that  carried 
the  country  without  hesitating  right 
through  the  possibilit\'  of  a  regency  to 
constitutional  government.  That  com- 
mittee of  theirs  which  came  and  camped 


sity  for   law  and  order.     They   started     at  the  Duma,  with  its  surging  crowds  of 


the  militia,  on  which  the  civil  govern- 
ment rests  even  now. 

THE    ATTITUDE    OF   THE    ARMY 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
revolutionists  the  most  interesting  thing 
those  days  was  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers. 
They  knew  all  depended  .on  what  hap- 
pened inside  that  building,  so  they  came 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  stayed.  The 
soldiers  in  the  Revolution  always  main- 
tained a  certain  calm,  a  large,  general, 
rather  bucolic  calm,  but  those  huge  bodies 


supporters,  and  those  soldiers  who  came 
and  sta)ed  pushed  the  naturall\'  con- 
servative Duma  further  than  they  ex- 
pected. Or,  to  put  it  more  exactl\-,  they 
showed  the  Duma  that  the  road  was  open, 
the  country  was  read\'  to  go  the  whole 
distance. 

The  revolutionists  were  in  complete 
control  of  Petrograd  b\'  nine  in  the 
evening  and  that  was  the  hour  when 
Rodzianko.  Pi^esident  of  the  Duma,  after 
sitting  in  intense  thought  all  day  with 
the  leaders,  said  suddenly  he  would 
were  not  to  be  moved  until  they  were  name  a  committee  of  safety,  himself  at 
satisfied  no  one  played  them  any  tricks,      the  head.     It  fell  to  that  committee  to 
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name  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  The  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, self-constituted,  formed  of  the 
natural  leaders  who  came  right  up  out 
of  the  turmoil,  was  meanwhile  working 
out  in  hot  blood  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  bodies 
was  that  the  Duma  committee  was  to 
run  things,  but  was  to  let  the  Socialists 
know.  President  Rodzianko  has  never 
admitted  there  was  any  other  power 
besides  the  Duma  committee,  but,  dis- 
organized, shifting,  self-constituted  as 
it  was,  the  revolutionary  committee 
has  been  a  power  since  the  moment  the 
revolution  began,  and  has  insisted  on 
recognition.  Even  after  those  first  days 
of  sweeping  changes  were  over,  when  all 
Russia  was  really  convinced  it  was  true 
and  a  clear  route  to  democracy  lay  ahead, 
1  was  surprised  to  fmd  the  leaders  of  this 
committee  still  angry  because  the  Duma's 
delegates,  Gutchkoff  and  Shulguin,  who 
convinced  the  Emperor  he  must  resign, 
did  not  first  report  back  to  them  before 
they  permitted  him  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  Grand  Duke  Michael.  Fortunately, 
Michael  abdicated,  too,  but  that  was  also 
not  left  to  chance.  The  Duma  com- 
mittee knew  the  only  way  to  win  the 
whole  distance  was  to  make  it  in  two 
steps.  The  revolutionists  wanted  to 
take  it  in  a  leap,  without  any  Grand  Duke 
abdication  in  between.  They  wanted 
to  throw  the  Emperor  out. 

That  incident  indicates  the  temper 
of  the  two  bodies,  the  Duma,  parlia- 
mentary, schooled,  if  no  less  revolution- 
ary at  heart  and  with  just  as  much 
strength  in  its  arm;  the  revolutionists, 
direct,  uncompromising — and  touchw 
The  grinding  process  of  the  last  six 
weeks  has  not  been  without  pain  on  ac- 
count of  that  touchiness. 

A    BREACH    IN    THE    REVOLUTION 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  the  revolu- 
tionar>'  part\'  was  tr\ing  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the\'  would  have  long 
before  now  if  it  were  not  for  the  war. 
They  see  that  a  counter-revolution  now 


would  be  fatal  because  Germany  could 
take  advantage  of  it,  but  they  would 
like  to  go  much  further  than  they  have. 
They  consider  the  present  Government 
"bourgeois,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
mass  of  the  revolutionists  want  com- 
munistic socialism.  Nothing  prevents 
them  striking  directly  for  it  except  the 
war.  So,  feeling  they  must  not  act  at 
once,  they  are  guarding  jealously  what 
privileges  they  possess.  Hence  the 
touchiness. 

In  those  first  days  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  act  when  they  felt  they  had  cause. 
They  heard  rumor  that  the  former  Em- 
peror and  his  wife  were  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  country,  and  they  sent  their 
own  troops,  under  their  own  command, 
to  Tsarskoe-Selo,  to  see  that  it  did  not 
happen.  I  asked  one  of  their  executive 
members  if  they  meant  to  coerce  the 
Government.  "No,"  he  replied,  "we 
simply  intended  to  prevent  it  from  mak- 
ing a  mistake." 

This  action  of  the  soldiers  and  work- 
men acting  directly  came  as  a  kind  of 
shock  to  the  Russian  public  at  the  time, 
but  it  would  not  now.  Power  has  been 
passing  steadily,  sometimes  impercep- 
tibly, into  their  hands.  Since  then  it 
has  become  the  regular  thing  for  the 
Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Dep- 
uties to  be  consulted,  and  now  that 
they  have  even  appointed  a  bureau,  the 
purpK)se  of  which  is  to  hold  a  firm  hand 
over  every  ministry,  it  is  accepted  as 
the  real  power. 

HEADED  TOWARD  A  SOCIALISTIC  STATE 

My  observations  of  the  last  six  weeks 
have  convinced  me  that  the  people  of 
Russia — using  the  term  in  the  limited 
sense  I  have  already  designated — can  do 
an\thing  the\*  like.  The>'  have  decided 
they  are  quite  done  with  kings  and  em- 
perors. They  are  equall\'  convinced  the 
t\pes  of  democracies  represented  b\-  the 
United  States  and  France  are  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  for  them.  And.  as 
it  is  a  Russian  national  characteristic 
not  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  one's  acts,  they  are  pro- 
gressing steadily  and  consciously  toward 
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sonic  form  of  socialistic  state.  I  he 
country  is  developing  a  resistless  pro- 
letariat. It  is  be^innin^  to  fct-I  its  power, 
and  there  is  no  force  of  a  conservative 
character  sufficient  to  arrest  it.  Ihe 
movement  is  cosmic  in  its  size.  What- 
ever it  may  bode  of  ^ood  or  evil,  Russia 
is  ^oin<^  to  have  a  try  at  one  of  the  social- 
istic ideals  of  <^overnment.  Even  among 
the  so-called  bourgeois  classes  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  sentiment  to 
the  contrary.  Russians  are  habitually 
broad  in  their  aspect  of  life,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  curious  to  see  how  it 
works  out.  It  is  a  tremendous  big  game, 
absorbing  the  national  interest.  When 
the  national  assembly  is  held  one  of  these 
days  to  draw  up  the  constitution  of  New 
Russia,  they  are  going  to  throw  all  the 
fat  in  the  fire  and  see  what  happens. 
And  what  happens  to  i8o  million  people 
is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  all  govern- 
ment in  all  countries. 

THE    army's    loyalty 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pes- 
simism expressed  about  the  attitude  of 
the  army  and  how  it  will  behave  in  the 
spring  and  summer  campaigns,  but  this 
comes  from  the  military  caste  who  have 
lost  their  power.  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
time  to  make  the  proper  study  of  how 
the  army  has  accepted  democracy,  but  I 
cannot  help  knowing  something  about  it, 
and,  as  a  democrat  and  a  citizen  of  a 
free  country,  1  think  I  understand  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  the  type  of  Russian 
officers  raised  in  veneration  of  Prussian 
methods. 

One  simple  general  fact  is  sufficient  in 
itself  to  condemn  the  military  regime  as 
it  was.  The  military  powers  that  were 
had  so  little  vision,  so  little  understand- 
ing of  this  war,  that  they  had  some  ten 
millions  of  men  in  barracks  training  to 
replace  those  on  the  front  as  they  were 
killed,  and  did  not  have  enough  men  in 
the  factories  to  make  cannon  and  muni- 
tions. As  Russia  has  endless  natural 
resources  and  unlimited  man-power  it 
should,  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  war, 
have  cannon  and  munitions  enough  to 
protect  those  men  at  the  front  from  being 


killed,  if  France  and  England  could 
have  pulled  themselves  tfigether  and  got 
prepared,  why  not  Russia?  As  Mr. 
Milukoff  said  in  his  famous  speech  on  the 
4th  of  November,  i()\(),  the  sjxiech 
from  which  the  Revolution  dates,  "What 
do  you  call  this  -  stupidity  or  treachery?" 

(x-rtainly  if  the  Russian  army  had  been 
organized  as  common  sense  dictated — 
if  there  had  been  less  militarism,  less 
clicking  of  heels,  and  more  understand- 
ing of  actual  warfare — there  would  have 
been  no  revolution.  Ihe  soldiers  in 
the  rank  knew  it  was  all  wrong,  the 
Duma  party  which  had  been  tr\'ing  to 
conbat  this  "stupidit)'  or  treachery" 
knew  why  it  was  all  wrong.  With  mil- 
lions of  soldiers,  Russia  was  reaching  a 
point  where  she  could  not  fight  at  all. 
As  Kerensky,  the  Socialist  member  of 
the  cabinet,  said  to  me  recently:  "The 
Revolution  was  all  that  saved  Russia 
from  a  disastrous  military  defeat." 

The  proof  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
soldiers  is  their  acceptance  of  the  mili- 
tary organization.  They  have  not  tried 
to  put  out  the  general  staff,  or  put  a 
sergeant  in  command  of  the  army.  They 
have  not  even  interfered  much  with  the 
divisional  arrangements.  The\'  recog- 
nize there  must  be  military  order,  though 
now  they  insist  on  soldier  councils.  They 
have  been  very  moderate  in  demanding 
no  more.  For  it  must  be  always  remem- 
bered they  have  the  power  in  their  hands 
and  they  know  it.  The  only  use  they 
have  made  of  it,  however,  is  to  go  away 
without  leave.  But  the\'  do  not  all  go 
away  without  leave  at  once.  There  has 
been  no  time  when  the  temporar\'  deser- 
tions have  been  sufficient  to  weaken  the 
fighting  unit  at  an\"  one  point.  To  mili- 
tary men  their  attitude  is  certainl\-  dis- 
tressing, but  I  notice  that  the  right  kind 
of  officer  is  getting  along  splendidl\'  with 
his  men,  and  the  commanding  generals  are 
not  afraid  of  the  arm\'  failing  to  fight. 

THE    UPPER    CLASSES 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  army  it  has  not 
been  easy  for  men  of  the  upper  classes 
to  accept  squareh'  the  power  of  the 
proletariat.     But  they  have  done  it,  and 
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their  graceful  yielding  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs.  It  has  taken  a  partic- 
ularly fine  type  of  patriotism  to  behave 
as  the  Provisional  Government  has  done. 
It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  men  of  consider- 
able wealth,  who  know  the  growing  power 
of  the  proletariat  is  a  menace  to  their 
riches.  Their  personal  interests  might 
easily  influence  them  to  try  to  turn  public 
opinion.  Instead,  they  have  accepted 
it  without  question  and  have  even  kept 
their  ear  to  the  ground  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  it. 

THE    PRO-ALLY   NOTE 

1  had  reached  this  point  in  the  writing 
of  the  present  article  when  the  Provis- 
ional Government  was  given  a  severe 
jolt  for  sending  the  note  to  the  Allied 
Powers  sa\'ing  Russia  would  live  up  to 
all  treaties  as  written.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  the  old  Government;  that  was 
enough  to  raise  a  storm  of  protest.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment had  tested  its  strength  with  the 
people.  The  members  of  the  cabinet 
knew  it  would  call  for  a  test,  but  it  did 
not  shirk  its  duty.  The  steady  yielding 
to  the  only  organized  expression  of 
popular  will,  the  Council  of  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Deputies,  had  been  nec- 
essary, perhaps,  but  it  was  also  a  duty. 
In  fact,  the  Provisional  Government  had 
been  trying  for  several  weeks  to  work  out 
a  coalition  Government  with  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies, 
but  the  latter  hung  too  much  on  develop- 
ing public  opinion  to  anchor  itself  down 
to  the  Government.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment had  an  international  question 
which,  it  felt,  was  not  open  to  discus- 
sion, and  acted  accordingly.  The  peo- 
ple, firm  in  their  own  generous  attitude 
of  accepting  no  contributi(^ns  or  land 
aggression,  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  were  not  fighting  for  an\'  other  na- 
tion to  take  what  they  refused,  and  they 
objected  to  the  form  of  the  note. 

The  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Deputies  held  an  all-night  session 
over  it,  and  adjourned  of  fatigue  until 
the  next  night  with  the  whole  matter  in 
the  air.     Immediately  the  Slav  tempera- 


ment went  to  work.  Two  regiments, 
armed  and  in  order,  appeared  before  the 
Marinsky  Palace  and  demanded  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Government.  They  did  not 
know  who  had  sent  them  or  what  sup- 
port they  could  count  on,  but  they  re- 
fused to  go  at  the  order  of  the  command- 
ing general,  and  were  only  induced  to 
leave  by  an  appeal  from  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies. 
The  oratory  of  May  Day,  two  days  pre- 
vious, broke  forth  again  everywhere  by 
the  thousands  of  speakers,  some  for,  some 
against  the  Government,  and,  while  a 
consistent  crowd  of  ten  thousand  people, 
sometimes  swelling  to  three  times  the 
number,  filled  the  end  of  St.  Isaac's 
Square  before  Marinsky  Palace,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  meeting  within  in  consulta- 
tion with  ten  delegates  sent  by  the  Q^un- 
cil  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Dele- 
gates. This  body,  by  the  wa\',  had  chosen 
as  a  meeting  place  the  hall  of  the  Russian 
Annapolis  across  the  river,  and  perched 
around,  eager  listeners  to  the  hot  talk, 
were  the  naval  cadets,  young  sons  of  the 
nobility  of  Old  Russia. 

THE    VOICE    OF    THE    BOURGEOIS 

At  four  in  the  morning,  with  the  crowds 
alternately  cheering  for  and  against  the 
Government,  no  decision  had  been 
reached  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
afternoon.  That  da\'.  April  21st  (.Mav 
4th  our  time)  was  given  up  to  the  hottest 
oratory  Petrograd  had  known.  People 
began  for  the  first  time  to  make  demon- 
strations of  importance  in  favor  of  the 
Government.  The  bourgeois,  which 
proved  to  be  a  ver\-  large  influential 
b()d\',  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  the 
revolution.  The  Government's  strength 
became  obvious  in  the  running,  shouting 
support  of  people  massing  literall\-  b\-  the 
tens  of  thousands.  The  critics  of  the 
Government  were  shouted  down,  called 
supporters  of  Lenine  (an  extreme  radical 
who  had  got  back  to  Russia  from  exile 
in  Switzerland  bv  wa\'  of  German\). 
and.  as  the  Government  and  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Deputies 
came  to  an  agreement  at  eight  in  the 
evening,    which    was    not    a    retreat    for 
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cither,  the  day  would  have  been  chiefly 
marked  by  the  articulateness  of  the  bour- 
f^eois  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  workers 
of  one  factory,  the  Parvianin  Iron  Works. 

THE    WIBORG    KlOTtRS 

For  three  weeks  these  workers,  always 
anarchistic,  had  been  ^ivin^  organized 
labor  a  j^ood  deal  of  trouble.  This  day 
they  appeared  in  a  body  with  several 
hundred  rifles  they  had  sequestered  in 
the  first  days  of  the  revolution  and 
marched  from  the  Wiborg  factory  dis- 
trict to  the  Naval  Cadets'  I  lall  to  make  a 
demonstration  before  the  Council  of  Sol- 
diers' and  Workmen's  Deputies.  The 
shortest  way  led  along  the  Nevsky. 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  corner  of  the 
Sadoviya  and  the  Nevsky  when  the 
first  came,  in  appearance  all  one  would 
picture  a  proletarian  army  to  look  like. 
Quick  to  see  the  possible  danger,  the 
citizens,  soldiers,  officers,  students  who 
happened  to  be  passing  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  turn  back.  They  succeeded 
with  a  few,  but  the  others  calmly,  firmly 
insisted  on  going  on.  ^They  went,  too,  I 
following,  and,  orderly  enough,  chose 
delegates  before  the  Naval  Cadets'  Hall 
and  insisted  on  getting  a  hearing  from 
the  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Deputies.  When  they  found  the  Council 
coming  to  terms  without  insisting  on  their 
own  extreme  demands  such  as  "down 
with  the  Government"  and  "Immedi- 
ate Peace,"  they  went  away  in  a  dis- 
gruntled spirit  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  had  no  dinner. 

On  the  way  over  there  had  resulted  a 
few  stray  shots,  inconsequential  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  shooting  the 
Nevsky  has  seen  in  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory, but  on  the  way  back  they  encoun- 
tered a  very  live  support  of  the  Govern- 


ment which  in  the  main  portion  of  the 
city  alone  numbered  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  There  was  bound  to 
be  trouble  and  there  was,  with  twenty 
people  killed  and  wounded  in  stray 
combat,  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  to 
take  their  guns  away.  Very  few  of 
those  rifles  got  back  to  the  W'iborg  fac- 
tory district. 

The  0>uncil  of  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Deputies  suddenly  showed  their 
real  power  by  forbidding  all  talking, 
carrying  of  arms,  or  shfxjting  (even  in  the 
air)  for  the  next  two  da\'s  under  threat 
of  being  tried  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  by  the  combined  Provisional 
Government  and  Council  of  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Deputies. 

COMBINED    ACTION 

Those  few  shots  on  the  Nevsky,  those 
deaths,  suddenly  precipitated  the  whole 
political  situation.  They  forced  open 
combined  action  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Council  of  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Deputies.  And  this  time  it 
was  the  Soldiers  and  Workmen  who  took 
the  lead,  the  Government  acquiescing. 

I  am  writing  this  at  the  end  of  the 
second  of  those  two  da\s,  and  that  order 
has  been  obe\ed  with  an  implicitness  that 
shows  the  two  powers  in  Petrograd  have 
come  together.  There  is  a  virtual  coali- 
tion Government,  the  Council  by  that 
order  having  assumed  a  responsibilitw 
They  have  the  cit\'  with  them,  too,  and, 
if  they  have  that,  the  control  of  the 
country  is  a  simpler  matter.  Before 
this  can  get  into  print  there  is  certain 
to  be  more  Russian  historx'  made.  What 
signs  there  are  on  this  peaceful  Sunday, 
May  6th  (April  23d  Russian  time)  indi- 
cate it  will  be  all  in  one  direction — in- 
creased power  by  the  people. 


AIRPLANES  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 


Our  Best  Opportunity  to  Help  Our  Allies  to  a  Quick  Victory,  by  Building 

Airplanes  and  Training  Aviators  in   Enormous  Numbers — An  Air 

Fleet  Big  Enough  to  Blind  the  German  Army  Our  Goal 


BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


THERE  is  an  army  of  airplanes 
moving  against  Germany  that 
is  so  numerous  that  where  the 
French  and  British  now  have 
one  machine  there  will  be 
eight  or  ten,  and  this  will  mean  that  no 
German  machine  can  leave  the  ground, 
that  the  German  heavy  artillery  will 
have  to  fire  by  guesswork,  that  every 
railroad  and  transport  train  behind  the 
German  lines  that  moves  by  day  will  be 
bombed,  that  the  airplanes  will  estab- 
lish a  zone  of  desolation  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines,  and  that  the  planes  will  be 
in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy  utterly 
such  cities  as  Essen,  Zeebrugge,  and  any 
other  such  points.      But — 

At  present  this  army  of  airplanes  is 
moving  mostly  in  the  minds  of  our 
aviation  officers  and  on  paper. 

If  this  army  can  be  transferred  to  the 
air  the  war  is  won. 

Our  friends  from  France  and  England 
tell  us  this.  The  ricket\'  machine  in 
which  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made 
their  famous  experiments  fourteen  >'ears 
ago  is  the  thing  which  is  fmall\'  to  decide 
whether  the  world  is  to  be  all  autocracy 
or  all  democracy.  All  experts  now  agree 
that  the  nation  which  controls  the  air  will 
win  the  present  contest. 

The  one  vital  strategic  fact  in  the 
World  War  is  the  deadlock  in  France. 
In  that  two  hundred  miles  something 
more  than  7.ocx),ooo  Allied  soldiers 
stand  facing  about  3.o<.x).(X)o  Germans. 
Obviousl)'  the  problem  of  the  Allied 
Powers  is  to  defeat  this  arm\',  drive  the 
Germans  from  France,  and  pursue  them  on 
German  soil.  Such  an  operation  means 
that  the  war  will  end  in  an  .\llied  victorw 


The  popular  imagination  sees  far  more 
in  the  present  universal  conflict  than 
the  western  front;  the  Saloniki  expedi- 
tion, Bagdad,  the  German  colonies, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Russian  front,  and  the 
operations  at  sea  all  have  their  great 
strategic  importance.  Yet  it  is  as 
apparent  now  as  it  was  immediatel)' 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  that  the 
war  will  be  settled  in  the  west.  Bis- 
marck's dictum  that  the  fate  of  colonies 
is  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Anglo-French  army  has  a  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  about  two  to  one 
against  the  German  force  which  is  op- 
posing them.  Yet,  as  things  stand  now, 
it  is  a  slow  and  costly  process  to 
kill  enough  Germans  to  defeat  their 
army.  Under  present  conditions  the 
only  way  to  kill  the  Germans  more 
rapidly  is  to  accept  a  greater  propor- 
tionate loss  ourselves.  We  are  beginning 
to  prepare  our  millions  for  this  hopper 
of  death  and  into  it  they  will  certainl\ 
go  unless  we  change  the  conditions  of 
the  war  by  gaining  exclusive  and  com- 
plete control  of  the  air.  Under  normal 
conditions  of  warfare,  the  defense  has  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  the  offense, 
but  a  new  element  introduced  in  this 
war  makes  its  advantage  almost  insuffer- 
able. History  discloses  no  militar\-  dead- 
lock that  can  be  compared  with  the 
present  one.  and  the  explanation  is  the 
airplane.  This  gives  e\es  to  both  forces 
and  makes  the  operations  of  each  army 
an  open  secret  to  the  other.  The  Ger- 
mans know,  da\'  by  day,  every  important 
movement  of  the  French  and  British, 
while    to    the   latter    the    operations    of 
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their  enemies  are  also  an  open  book.     In  drecl  army  airplanes,  but  Germany,  which 

previous  wars  only  the  most   painslak-  had  foreseen  the  j)art  this  new  instrument 

in^  scouting,  spying,  and  use  of  cavalry  was  to  pla>',  had  a  much  larger  equip- 

revealed   to  one   general   the  operations  ment.     Yet,  a  few  da>s  after  the  Belgian 

of  his  enemy,  and,  at  best,  his  inf/)rma-  invasion   began,   French  aviators,  flying 

tion   was   scrappy,    indefinite,   and    hap-  near  the  Belgian-German  frontier,  saw  a 

hazard;  whereas  now  he  has  at  hand  a  sight  that  immediately  caused  a  change 

crew  of  adventurous   gentlemen   in   air-  in  the  I'rench  operations.     The  Cjermans 

})lanes,  to  sail  over  the  enemy's  lines  and  were  crossing  the  frontier  in  enormous 

report   his   movements   and    photograph  numbers — and  the  fact  became  apparent 

his  defenses.     Preparations  for  an  attack  that  in  this  section  the  main  attack  was 

under  mcKlern  conditions  take  days  and  to  come.     This  news,  flashed  to  General 

weeks,  and,  all  the  time  the  French  are  JoHre,  caused  that  sudden  alteration  in 

extending  railroads,  bringing  up  ammu-  his   plans   that   made   pcjssible   the   suc- 

nitim,  troops,  and  supplies,  the  German  cessful  battles  of  early  September.     I  lad 

aviators  are  observing   the   proceedings  it  not  been  for  this  operation,  the  French 

from   a   safe  height  and  usually  taking  army  would  have  concentrated  for  the 

photographs  of  them.    Thus  the  Germans  Germans  in  force  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine 

can   make   preparations   to    receive    the  frontier,  and  the  whole  territory,  from 

assault;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  efficiency  Belgium  to  Paris  and  Calais,  would  have 

of    the    air    service    is    about    equally  been  left  open  to  the  German  onslaught, 

balanced.     Surprise   attacks   on   a  large  That    is,    the    war    would    have    ended 

scale  are  no   longer  a   part   of  modern  according  to  the  calculations  which  had 

warfare.     With  a  long  active  front  such  been  so  carefully  made  in  Germany, 
as  exists  now  where  the  British,  for  ex- 

ample,  are  ready  to  attack  either  around  ™^  ^^^^^  an  air  victory 

Lens  or  at  Bullecourt,  the  Germans  can-  Other    important    operations    in    the 

not  be  sure  which  attack  will  come,  but  last  three  years  have  forced  home  this 

they  can   be  ready  for  both,   and  they  all-important  lesson  that  battles  are  won 

know  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  ready  or  lost  according  as  one  controls  the  air. 

at  certain  parts  of  the  lines  in  the  Vosges.  When  the  war  began,  the  Germans,  as 

The  airplanes  also  perform  indispen-  already  said,  had  a  great  superiority  in 

sable  duty  while  the  battles  are  under  the  new  element.     France  had  few  planes 

way,  for  they  signal  the  position  of  all  and  England  had  practically  none  at  all; 

large   guns,   give  the   ranges,   and   keep  her  preparations   in   this   respect   repre- 

their   artillerymen   informed   concerning  sented  an  eflficiency  just  about  equal  to 

the  accuracy  of  the  aim.  our  own.     The  earl\'  failures  at  "spring 

offensives,"  especially  that  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  and  Loos,  taught  the  Anglo- 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  French  air  French  armies  the  p>enalt\'  of  not  con- 
service,  France  would  have  been  de-  trolling  the  air  and  taught  them  in  hor- 
stroyed  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war.  ribly  costly  fashion.  Both  nations  began 
For  years  the  French  General  Staff  had  to  direct  their  energies  toward  remed\'ing 
expected  an  attack  through  Belgium —  this  defect.  About  a  year  ago  the 
the  strategic  railroads  which  the  Ger-  Allies'  combined  efforts  caused  them  to 
mans  were  so  painstakingly  building  up  surpass  the  Germans.  This  superiority 
to  the  Belgian  frontier  could  convey  explains  their  success  in  the  Battle  of  the 
no  other  meaning.  Yet  the  Frenchmen  Somme.  The  four  months'  fighting  that 
still  believed  that  the  main  onslaught  took  place  in  this  region,  from  July  to 
would  come  across  the  French  frontier,  November,  represented  the  first  great 
and  had  made  their  plans  for  their  Anglo-French  success  since  the  Marne. 
greatest  resistance  in  this  region.  France  The  two  armies  advanced  their  lines 
entered  this  war  wnth  only  about  one  hun-  ten    miles    toward    the    German    front. 
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and  caused  the  evacuation  this  spring 
of  more  than  one  thousand  square  miles 
of  French  territory.  And  these  armies 
achieved  this  success  simply  because 
they  controlled  the  air,  and  the  success, 
would  have  been  greater  and  cost  less  if 
the  German  air  service  had  not  improved 
during  the  battle.  The  Germans  under- 
stand this  as  well  as  the  Allies.  Mr. 
Phillip  Gibbs,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished "Battles  of  the  Somme,"  prints 
a  technical  report  on  these  operations 
made  by  General  Sixt  von  Arnim,  who 
commanded  the  Fourth  German  Army 
Corps — a  document  which  the  fortunes 
of  war  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
What  this  German  general,  who  writes 
confidentially  and  frankly,  says  about 
the  air  service  has  particular  significance. 
"The  numerical  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  airmen,"  he  records,  "and  the 
fact  that  their  machines  were  better, 
were  made  disagreeably  apparent  to 
us,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  fire  and  bomb  throw- 
ing. The  number  of  our  battle  planes 
was  also  too  small.  The  enemy's  air- 
men were  often  able  to  fire  successfully 
on  our  troops  with  machine  guns  by 
descending  to  a  height  of  a  few  hundred 
metres.  The  German  anti-aircraft  guns 
could  not  continue  firing  at  this  height 
without  exposing  their  own  troops  to 
serious  danger  from  fragments  of  shell." 

A    DEADLOCK    IN    THE    AIR 

The  Germans  evidently  learned  their 
lesson,  for,  in  the  last  few  months,  their 
air  service  has  greatly  improved.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  spring  ofTensive  of 
this  year  did  not- bring  the  expected 
success  to  the  Allies,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  German  air  service  is  the 
reason.  The  British  attack  at  Arras  l(>st 
its  greatest  possibilities  because  the  Brit- 
ish had  lost  control  of  the  air,  and  the\' 
recently  won  a  considerable  success  at 
Messines  because  here  their  aircraft 
proved  superior  to  their  enemies'.  But, 
for  the  two  hundred  miles  of  western 
front,  the  air  situation  is  now  fairlx 
evenly  balanced.  That  is,  though  the 
British   and    French    have    a    little    the 


better  of  it,  they  have  not  sufficient 
advantage  to  make  their  attacks  sure  of 
success.  The  British  and  French  can 
keep  ab(;ut  4,(xxj  aviators  constantly  at 
work;  the  Germans  possess  just  about 
the  same  number.  Both  sides  are  bending 
their  energies  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ent service.  The  life  of  an  airplane  is 
very  brief,  each  one  having  a  usefulness 
of  about  fifty  hours,  or  about  two  months' 
work,  figuring  on  an  average  of  about 
an  hour's  work  a  day.  Therefore,  to 
keep  3,oo(j  planes  constantly  in  the  air,  it 
is  necessary  to  produce  not  far  from 
20,000  a  year.  That  represents  just  about 
the  present  ability  of  the  Allies,  and, 
from  all  that  can  be  gathered  here,  20,000 
planes  a  year  represents  the  maximum 
German  output.  To  produce  more  re- 
quires  the  withdrawal  of  large  bodies  of 
skilled  workmen  from  other  fields  where 
they  are  indispensably  needed.  That 
is,  the  air  situation,  like  the  situation 
in  the  trenches,  has  settled  down  to  a 
deadlock. 

Now  and  then,  at  some  particular 
point,  one  side  may  gain  the  upper 
hand,  but  the  advantage  will  prove 
a  temporary  one.  There  is  a  general 
agreement,  however,  that  the  side 
which  gains  this  air  supremacy,  and 
retains  it,  will  win  the  war.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  deprive  the  German  army  of 
its  eyes.  Eyes  are  more  indispensable 
to  these  modern  armies  than  to  an\' 
other  ever  known.  We  must  remember 
that  the  great  weap>on  in  these  battles 
is  artiller\',  and  that  modern  artillery, 
so  far  as  the  gunner  is  concerned,  is 
fighting  in  the  dark.  He  seldom  sees 
his  target,  he  never  knows  whether  he 
has  hit  it.  The  artillerymen  can  obtain 
the  ranges  in  only  one  way:  they  must 
have  the  air  scouts  to  act  as  e\'es.  The 
pressing  militar\'  necessit\'  now  is  to  drive 
all  German  airmen  from  the  sky,  and  thus 
to  blind  the  enem\ .  fhe  purfX)se  is  not 
to  obtain  a  more  or  less  uncertain  ascend- 
ancy; the  purpose  is  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  single  German  airman  to  live  any- 
where from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss 
frontier.  If  that  is  once  accomplished 
all  the  Cjerman  artillery  will  be  put  out  oi 
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commission  as  completely  as  though  it  1  ranee  and  Fngland  are  using  their 
had  been  shattered  with  dynamite.  labor  to  its  full  extent  nuw.  It 
But  air  control  would  mean  more  than  may  be  assumed  that  (Germany  faces  a 
this.  I  he  air  machine  is  more  tlian  the  sinnlar  embarrassment,  since  she  is 
army's  eyes;  it  is  a  weapon  of  offensive  using  all  her  available  skilled  workmen 
warfare,  (ieneral  von  Arnim,  in  the  in  her  submarine  industr\',  which  repre- 
remarks  (juoted  above,  describes  the  sents  probablv  the  last  direction  in 
deadly  execution  performed  by  enemv  which  she  will  economize.  We  already 
battle  planes  against  the  Germans  in  have  the  beginning  oi  an  airplane  indus- 
the  trenches.  The  offensive  power  of  try,  tfiough,  unfortunately,  only  the 
battle  planes  in  work  of  this  kind  is  beginning.  Mr.  Howard  E.  CofTin,  of 
limited  only  by  their  number  and  the  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  and  Gen- 
skill  with  which  they  are  used.  Imagine  eral  Squier,  the  head  of  our  arm\'  avia- 
a  force  of  three  or  four  thousand,  all  ti(jn,  believe  that,  if  this  country  vigor- 
armed  with  machine  guns  and  bombs,  ously  tackles  the  problem,  we  can 
making  an  attack  upon  the  Krupp  works  begin  to  ship  airplanes  and  airmen  to 
at  Essen.  Assuming  that  the  Allies  the  front  by  January  ist.  Early  in  the 
controlled  the  air,  such  an  attack  would  year  our  machines  can  go  to  the  fighting 
present  no  difficulties,  and  the  result  line  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  thousand 
would  be  the  complete  destruction  of  a  month,  and,  by  April  or  iMay  of  1918, 
Germany's  greatest  armament  factories,  there  is  every  likelihood  that,  with  these 
Such  a  squadron,  if  it  could  not  destroy  great  additions  to  their  resources,  the 
such  fortresses  as  Strassburg  and  Metz  Allied  armies  will  have  obtained  such  an 
and  leave  the  road  open  to  the  invasion  overwhelming  superiority  that  the  war 
of  Germany,  could  at  least  demolish  rail-  will  soon  reach  its  final  stages, 
roads,    highways,   supplies,   and   ammu- 

•..  o  y  rr  ^jj^      FIGHTING      SUITED      TO      A.MERICANS 

nition. 

Moreover,  a  sufficient  supply  of  air-  But  aviators  are  as  essential  as  their 
planes  is  in  part  the  answer  to  the  prob-  machines,  and  these,  again,  America 
lem  which  is  most  vexing  to  the  Allies  can  furnish  almost  in  unlimited  num- 
at  sea — that  of  the  submarines.  Not  bers.  This  kind  of  warfare  has  a  fas- 
only  is  the  airplane  particularly  useful  cination  that  strongly  appeals  to  the 
for  patrolling  for  underwater  craft,  but  a  American  temperament.  The  fact  that 
good  sized  fleet  could^sail  over  the  sub-  this  country  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
marine  bases  and  destroy  them.  airplane  has  its  stimulating  effect;  the 

This  is  where  America  can  probably  idea  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  American 

turn  the  issue  of  the  war.    We  should  con-  aviators,  sailing  over  the  German  lines, 

tinuetraininganarmy,  building  ships,  and  blinding   the    German    arm\%    rendering 

m-aking  munitions.     We  must  rush  food  useless  all  their  heavy  artiller\',  destroy- 

and  ships  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  for  ing  German  railroads,  German  ammuni- 

these  are  indispensable  to  success.     But  tion   plants,    German   submarine    bases, 

there  is  also  one  thing  that  we  can  do  and  and  bringing  victory  to  the  greatest  cause 

do  quickly.     We  can  provide  that  addi-  inw  hich  mankind  has  everengaged — here, 

tional    force   of   airplanes    and    aviators  certainly,  is  a  prospect  that  should  arouse 

which  can  give  the  Allies  complete  con-  our    most    splendid    efforts.     American 

trol    of    this    new   element    in    warfare,  soldiers   go   willingl\'   to   France   to   dig 

We    have    the    largest     manufacturing  themselves  into  holes  like   rabbits,  and 

facilities  in  the  world,  and,  in  particular,  play  their  part  in  the  long,  tedious,  bloody 

we   have   an   automobile   industry   that  trench  warfare,  but  the  prospect  in  the  sky 

can    readily    be    transformed    into    an  possesses  more  attractions   for  us.    We 

agency  for  constructing  airplanes.     We  are  a  nation  of  individualists,  and  this  is 

have  in  abundance  skilled  workmen — a  the  most  individualistic  type  of  fighting 

great    advantage,    particularly    as    both  known  since  the  days  of  chivalry,  when 
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every  knight  was  more  or  less  his  own  how  we  can  best   utilize  our  resources. 

master.     The  aviator  works  under  orders,  President  Wilson  has  asked  for  an  im- 

but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  has  mediate  appropriation    of   $600,000,000. 

great  freedom  of  action  and  must  depend  1  low  can  we  best  spend  this  money? 

chiefly    upon    his   own    nimble   wits    for  ^    ^  c/z^^  ^^^  ^^^ -^ 

.  ,  ^      ^  ,,-,    ^    A        •                1            J  HOW  SPEND  ^600,000,000.'^ 
guidance.      I  hat  Americans  make  gfX)a 

aviators  is  not  a  matter  of  argument;  There  are  four  different  types  of  ser- 
men  like  McConnell,  F^ockwell,  and  vice  planes — those  for  reconnaissance, 
(Chapman  have  abundantly  justified  the  for  fighting,  for  spotting,  for  bombing, 
hopes  which  our  allies  entertain  of  a  The  reconnaissance  machines  are  for 
large  American  force.  The  eagerness  of  scouting  purposes  exclusively.  They  sail 
Americans  to  go  to  France  in  this  capac-  along  over  the  enemv's  territory,  some- 
ity  is  constantly  manifest.  On  the  other  times  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  bring  back 
hand,  this  air  service  is  not  particularly  complete  details  of  enemy  movements, 
popular  in  Germany,  for  reasons  that  locations  of  trenches  and  supply  depots 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Air  scouting  is  and  the  like.  They  represent  a  glorified 
not  compatible  with  the  'goose-stepping  news  service;  from  the  information  thus 
spirit.  Germans  are  not  self-reliant  received  the  French  have  been  able  to 
and  individualistic;  they  work  best  in  construct  huge  maps,  giving  complete 
masses,  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder,  pictures  of  the  territory  as  far  back 
with  their  officers  immediately  at  hand  as  the  Rhine.  The  fighting  planes  per- 
to  direct  their  movements.  This  char-  form  a  more  arduous  service.  Their 
acteristic  is  the  essential  fact  in  the  business  is  the  protection  of  all  their 
discipline  that  dominates  the  German  associate  fivers.  They  do  no  particular 
army.  This  quality  has  its  usefulness  work  themselves,  so  far  as  bringing  in- 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  hurl  huge  formation  is  concerned;  their  duty  is  to 
masses  of  men  against  the  defenders  of  make  the  air  safe  so  that  the  other  planes 
V^erdun,  but  it  does  not  train  the  type  of  ma\'  work  in  reasonable  security.  They 
mind  that  is  valuable  in  air  service.  The  surround  the  observing  planes,  fighting 
last  three  years  have  demonstrated  this  away  the  enem\',  and  constant  combat  is 
fact.  The  Fnglish  and  French,  man  for  thus  their  regular  procedure.  It  is  in  this 
man,  have  shown  themselves  superior  work  that  the  Lafa)'ette  Escadrille, 
to  the  German  fiiers;  they  are  more  ag-  composed  of  Americans,  has  chiefly  dis- 
gressive,  more  skilful,  more  effective,  tinguished  itself.  The  "spotting  ma- 
One  peculiarity  of  the  German  airmen  is  chines"  perform  the  indispensable  ser- 
that  they  practicall\'  never  fiy  over  the  vice  of  directing  artillery  fire.  The 
Allied  lines,  but  make  their  observations  French  first  discovered  their  usefulness 
at  a  distance.  This  saves  men  and  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  when  they 
machines — which  the  Germans  must  do  in  sailed  above  the  German  lines,  obtained 
all  branches  now — and  that  is  probablx' its  the  ranges,  and  reported  to  their  own 
purpose;  but  the  sN'stem  frequentl\' leads  artiller>'men.  In  this  battle  the  "spot- 
to  great  inaccuracies  in  the  observations,  ters."  after  making  observations,  had  to 
Practically  all  the  mid-air  fighting  takes  return  to  their  own  lines,  and  drop  slips 
place  over  the  German  lines,  since  the  of  paper  containing  their  information, 
l-rench  and  British  go  directly  for  their  Now  these  "spotting  machines"  are 
prey.  This  tendency,  which  is  inbred  equipped  with  wireless;  the  use  of  wire- 
and  a  part  of  the  German  character,  will  less  for  this  purpose.  Marconi  has  said,  is 
naturally  count  heavily  against  the  the  most  wonderful  development  of  his 
Kaiser  in  the  forthcoming  struggle  for  invention  in  the  present  war.  The 
the  mastery  of  the  heavens.  bombing  planes  move  in  large  squadrons 
That  the  United  States  must  begin  and  limit  their  activities  to  destroying 
aircraft  construction  on  an  enormous  the  enemy's  depots,  submarine  bases, 
scale   is   evident:    the   onl\    question    is  and  the  like.     Alrcad\  the  English  bomb- 
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ITS  have  made  several  devastating  trips  enormous    rate.     Since    airplanes    make 

to  /t'cbru^ge  and  Ostend,  (ierman  sub-  awkward    freight    and    take    up    large 

Fiiarine  bases,   and  have    wreaked    such  ship[)ing  space,  it  might  be  well  to  send 

havoc  that  these  places  have  been  ren-  American  workmen  to  France  and  estab- 

dered    almost    useless   for    their   present  lish    American    factories    there,    and,   as 

purpose.  suggested  by  the  French  Minister  of  War, 

The    United    States    must    ultimately  we  may  make  parts  and  send  them  abroad 

manufacture  all  four  types  of  airplane,  to  be  assembled,  as  Ford  cars  are  sent  to 

l)Ut   at   present  we  have  small  facilities  assembling  stati(jns  all  over  this  country, 
to  make  any  of  them.     Our  airplane  fac-  The  equally  impxjrtant  work  of  train- 

tories  have  made  large  numbers  of  air-  ing  flyers   is  already   under  way.     For- 

craft  for  our  allies,  but  their  efforts  have  tunately  we  can  fmd  places  in  the  United 

been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  train-  States  where  this  training  can  go  on  all 

ing    machines.     These   aircraft    are   not  the  time.     Canada  has  already  suggested 

used   for   fighting   purposes   at   all,    but  that  in  the  winter  time  her  flyers  might 

merely  for  the  education  of  flyers.     Our  receive   their   training   in    this   country, 

factories    have    not    produced    these    in  It    is    not    unlikely    that    England    and 

numbers    large   enough    to    satisfy    the  France  may  send  their  air  recruits  here 

needs  of  our  allies,  the  result  being  that  for  instruction.     The  fmal  training  of  all 

the    French    and    British    have    drawn  flyers,  of  course,  will  take  place  in  France 

largely  upon  their  facilities  for  the  pro-  near  the  scene  of  warfare.     This  coun- 

duction   of    this    type   of   plane.     It    is  try  must  be  transformed  into  a  huge  re- 

therefore  suggested  that,  as  our  first  con-  cruiting  ground  for  airplane  service.     It 

tribution,  American  factories  relieve  the  is  the  one*  thing  which,  above  others,  we 

French  and  British  of  the  construction  of  must  do  and  do  quickly, 
training  planes.     This  is  something  that  Speed,   hurry!     It   is  the   essence    of 

we  can  start  doing  to-day.     Our  ability  war  and  the  vital  thing  before  us.     Every 

to  turn  out  training  planes  immediately  month  without   the  control    of   the  air 

is   limited   only    by   the   appropriations  means  at  least  100,000  casualties.     Five 

which  Congress  chooses  to  make.     The  months  will  kill  off  as  many  men  as  we 

first    result    will    be    that    the    British  are  now  preparing  to  train  for  our  new 

and  French  factories  can  at  once  largely  army.      Delay  is  akin  to  murder, 
increase  their  output  of  battle  planes.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  the  numbers 

Meanwhile  our  manufacturers  will  begin  that  can  be  used.     A  hundred  thousand 

the  equipment  of  their  factories  for  the  airplanes  a  month  would   be   none    too 

production  of  the  more  formidable  type  many  if  we  can  get  the  men  to  fly  them, 

of  machine.     It  is  hardly  advisable  that  Perhaps  to  some  this  may  seem  hysteri- 

they  experiment  themselves;  they  should  cal.      Let    them   remember  that   Lloyd- 

immediatel}'  import  the  types  that  have  George  increased    the  official  estimates 

proved  most  successful  abroad  and  stan-  for  guns  sixteenfold  and  then  there  was 

dardize  the  parts  so  that  they  can  turn  not  a  gun  that  was  not  useful, 
them    out    in    immense    numbers.     As  In  this  war,  too  few  men  were  sent 

the  work  progresses,  Amierican  mechani-  to    Kut   and    Gallipoli,    heavy    artillery 

cians  will  have  opportunities  to  develop  was  two  years  late  in  France,  and  is  still 

their  ideas,  but,  at  present,  the  French  lacking  in   Russia,   and    help    came   too 

manufacturers     have    developed    types  late  to  save  Serbia.     To  get  there  first 

that  perform  excellent   service,  and  the  with  the  most  men  is  as  ever  the  crying, 

best  policy  would  be  to  take  these  as  compelling  need,  and  "there"  is  in  the 

models.     It    will    take    three    or    four  air  over  the  lines  in  France, 
months,  perhaps,  to  transform  our  auto-         The  task  is  plain.     Can   we  do  it  ? 

mobile    factories    and    other    establish-  Will  we  do  it  ?    Shall  we  muddle  at  the 

ments  into  airplane  works,  but  once  this  cost  of  a  million  lives  or  shall  we  put  it 

is  done  we  can  turn  out  the  product  at  an  through  and  win  the  war? 


THE   CONFEDERATE   MEMORIAL 


The   Colossal    Sculptures   carved    on    Stone    Mountain,  a    Granite    Precipice 
800  leet   High   by    1,300  I  eet   Long,  Just  Outside  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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GUTZON   BORGLLM 


WO  years  ago  Mrs.  C.  Helen 
Plane,  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year,  a  leader  of  the  Southern 
women  of  war  times,  wrote 
to  me  to  come  to  Georgia  to 
and  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  projecting  a  great  sculptural  memorial 


examme 


to  the  Confederac>'  upon  the  bare  granite 
wall  of  Stone  Mountain,  near  Atlanta. 
Various  plans  for  such  a  memorial  had 
been  prcjposed  at  different  times.  The 
first,  1  believe,  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Terrell,  a  lawyer  of  Atlanta.  He  con- 
templated the  building  c)f  a  Greek  temple 
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I  he  engineering  problem,  to  make  jx^ssible  the  work  of  carving  the  face  of  the  mountam.  required  some 

adventurous  work  in  prosjvcting  the  surface  of  the  chll 
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MR.  GUTZON   BURGLUM,  THE  SCULPTOR  OF  THE  MEMORIAL 


Copyright  by  Gutzon  Uorglum 
ONE    OF    THE    FIGURES 

A  sketch  by  Mr.  Rorglum.  which  will  be  followed  by  his  clay  models  in  the  small  size,  and  then  by  his 
model  life  size.  This  last  will  be  used  as  a  guide  when  the  workmen,  under  the  direction  of  young  artists,  do 
the  actual  carving  in  the  heroic  size.     Horse  and  rider  will  be  fifty  feet  high 
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HOW    THE    CARVERS    WILL    GET   TO    WORK 

They  will  be  let  down  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  elevator  cages  suspended  by  cables,  and  will  work  in 

squads  of  four  or  five 


upon  its  top,  or  a  great  tablet  cut  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain  carrying  some 
record  of  the  war  between  the  states. 
These  suggestions  aroused  considerable 
interest,  but  it  was  not  until  Mr.  John 
Temple  Graves  took  up  the  idea  and  pro- 
posed a  colossal  figure  cut  into  the  face 
of  the  great  northeast  wall  that  the  sub- 
ject took  on  the  shape  of  possibility. 
Meetings  were  held,  committees  formed, 
and  the  great  granite  boulder,  perfect  in 
its  condition  as  a  block  of  stone  and 
strangely  fitted  for  monumental  work, 
suddenly  became  symbolic  of  the  men 
who  had  led  so  ably  the  Southern  armies. 
About  two  years  had  passed  from  the 
time  of  the  first  suggestions  before  a  com- 
mittee seriously  organized  approached 
the  owner  and  entered  into  the  business 
of  getting  possession  of  a  part,  at  least, 
of  this  great  granite  block.  Mr.  Samuel 
Hoyt  Venable,  half  owner  of  the  moun- 
tain and  executor  of  his  brother's  estate, 
which  owned  the  other  half,  readily  as- 
sented and  plans  moved  apace.  It  was 
then  that  1  was  requested  to  go  to  At- 
lanta and  examine  the  mountain  and 
advise  as  to  its  suitability  for  memorial 
purposes  and  the  kind  of  memorial. 


My  report  stated  that  the  northeast 
wall  of  Stone  Mountain  possessed  a 
sound,  solid  face,  800  by  1,500  feet,  of 
excellent  granite  free  from  crack  or  ero- 
sions and  suitable  for  carvings  of  any  con- 
ceivable dimensions.  The  mountain  is 
actually  in  DeKalb  County,  into  which 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  Atlanta  flows. 
A  fifty-thousand-dollar  road,  oiled  and 
surfaced,  leads  for  eight  miles  to  the 
little  village  of  ancient  quarr)men.  De 
Kalb  has  taken  steps  to  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  many  of 
the  little  villages  have  in  hand  funds  for 
the  great  memorial. 

In  my  exhaustive  study  of  the  best 
use  of  the  mountain  for  memorial  pur- 
poses 1  reviewed  Egyptian  and  Greek 
methods  of  utilizing  such  an  opportunity 
of  carving  great  single  figures,  and  the 
use  of  groups  and  architecture,  and  after 
consulting  with  the  three  or  four  ablest 
men  in  America  it  was  agreed  that  the 
northeast  wall  of  Stone  Mountain  only 
was  available  for  great  carving  and  that 
the  surface  here  was  so  extensive,  and  be- 
cause it  burst  so  suddenl\'  and  as  a  whole 
upon  the  c\e  of  the  observer,  that  only  a 
work  which  would  or  cuuld  extend  over  an 
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iporlant  part  u{  llic  face  shr)ul(l  he 
unned,  as  anything  else  would  he  loo 
ivial.  Then  il  was  that  the  idea  of  defi- 
tely  masking  f^roiips  of  men  was  dclcr- 
iiicd  upon  and,  following  that,  how  to 
oup.  I  he  idea  of  portraying  an  actual 
Itle  was  ahandoned  as  unmonumenlal 
d  too  incidental,  and  also  it  would  not 
ow  the  assemhiing  of  the  great  men 
the  South  on  a  single  field. 
The  plan  adopted  shows  an  army  mov- 
L^  across  the  face  of  the  mountain,  ar- 
nged  to  meet  the  ideas  of  beautiful 
ouping  and  display  of  the  forces  in  the 
Id,  and  including  all  the  important 
;ures  of  the  great  struggle,  including 
ITerson  Davis,  assembled  with  each 
her  as  the  committee  determines. 
The  carving  itself  will  be  in  full  relief 
lenever  it  is  necessary  to  so  carve  it  to 
/c  the  appearance  of  complete  relief, 
herwise  the  work  will  be  carved  in 
nple  relief  and  frequently  even  only 
awn  with  a  chisel  into  the  great  wall, 
le  mountain  has  been  surveyed  and 
,  face  divided  into  sections.  We  have 
irned  that  our  mounted  men,  horse 
d  rider,  must  be  from  hat  to  fetlock  at 
ist  fifty  feet,  in  order  to  produce  the 
oper  effect. 

The  problem  of  engineering  has  been 
Ived  in  a  very  simple  way.     Five  hun- 


dred feet  of  plank  steps  (now  complete) 
are  built  with  four  platforms  at  crjnveni- 
ent  intervals,  extending  from  the  top 
down  the  precipitous  wall  ending  di- 
rectly above  the  carving.  At  this  point 
a  horizontal  track  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  design  is  now  building. 
On  this  track  will  run  small  trucks  carry- 
ing hoists  operated  by  electricity,  which 
let  down  over  the  wcjrk,  to  the  extent  of 
four  hundred  feet,  cars  like  elevators  i8 
feet  square,  in  which  the  carvers  work. 

The  carving  will  be  done  with  aute^ 
matic  tools  by  units  of  several  carvers, 
and  will  be  governed  by  young  artists, 
each  in  charge  of  groups  of  three  to  four 
carvers.  There  will  be  from  three  to  five 
such  groups  working  continuously  until 
the  completion  of  the  work.  .Models 
for  this  work  are  made  in  the  small  size; 
they  will  then  be  made  life  size,  and  the 
latter  will    become   the  working   models. 

The  lighting  of  the  work  is  extremely 
fortunate,  as  the  wall  lies  northeast  and 
southwest,  presenting  a  half  north  face 
and  receiving,  because  of  its  location  on 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  a  continuous 
top  light.  The  great  water  shed  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  top  drainage  and  there  is 
no  frost.  As  the  granite  weathers  to  a 
fine  dull  plum  tone,  the  effect  will  be  all 
that  could  be  desired. 


WHAT  TO   EAT   IN   WAR   TIME 


BY 

GRAHAM  LUSK 

[Dr.  Lusk  is  professor  of  physiology  of  Cornell  University  Medical  College, 

New   York  City,  and  the  scientific  director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Institute  of 

athology.     He  is  the  author  of  ''Elements  of  the  Science  of  Nutrition"  and 

known  in  the  medical  profession  as  one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on  diet. 

-The  Editors.] 


A  HE  fundamental  ke\note  of 
the  international  situation  to- 
day is  the  food  problem.  All 
the  bravery  in  the  world  can- 
not conquer  on  an  empty 
Dmach,  long  endured.  It  has  been  said 
lite  often  that  people  could  eat  less  food 


than  they  do  and  get  along  just  as  well. 
This  is  true  to  the  extent  that  man\'  peo- 
ple are  too  fat.  It  takes  more  food  to 
keep  a  fat  man  than  it  does  a  thin  man  of 
the  same  height.  Consequentl\'.  if  a 
man  reduces  his  weight  he.  will  need  less 
food.     Undoubtedly,  a  large  number  of 
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our  enemies  have  helped  conserve  their 
country's  food  supply  by  losing  girth  and 
there  are  many  of  us  who  could  do  like- 
wise for  our  country's  good  and  our  own. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  million 
people  in  the  United  States  whose  most 
patriotic  act  would  be  to  get  thin  gradu- 
ally and  gracefully  and  then  to  stay  thin. 
Excessive  haste  in  reduction  is  likely  to 
lead  to  illness.  It  is  wise  not  only  to 
keep  down  to  the  average  weight  of  one's 
fellows  but  to  weigh  less  than  the  aver- 
age, for  Dr.  E.  L.  Fiske,  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute,  has  pointed  out  that 
after  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  those 
people  who  are  ten  pounds  under  the 
average  weight  are  better  insurance  risks 
than  those  of  average  weight,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mortality  rate  rises 
higher  and  higher  with  an  increasing  sur- 
plusage of  weight  above  the  average  body 
weight.  The  tendency  to  increase  in 
weight  after  thirty-five  is,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly deleterious  to  well-being,  and  the 
loss  of  even  twenty  pounds  for  a  man 
in  middle  life  weighing  165  pounds  and 
of  a  height  of  5  feet,  9  inches,  may  be 
for  his  own  good.  Such  a  loss  would  re- 
sult in  the  economy  of  his  resting  food 
requirement,  amounting  to  between  ten 
and  twenty  per  cent.  He  also  would  re- 
quire less  food  in  order  to  move  about 
his  lighter  body  weight.  Tightening  the 
belt  to  this  extent  is  not  ill-advised  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  and 
makes  a  material  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  others. 

OVEREATING    AND    THE    OVER-FAT 

Among  curious  popular  fallacies  is 
the  idea  that  an  individual  may  become 
obese  without  eating  too  much  and  may 
remain  obese  even  when  ver\'  little  food 
is  taken.  If  a  person,  each  day,  eats  a 
butter  ball  weighing  only  a  third  of  an 
ounce  in  excess  of  the  food  actually 
needed,  it  seems  trifling,  insignificant; 
but  continued  over  a  year  it  would  in- 
volve a  gain  in  weight  of  nine  pounds  of 
fatty  tissue  or  in  ten  \'ears  of  ninety 
pounds.  An  ounce  of  bread,  or  half  a 
glass  of  milk,  more  than  the  food  require- 
ment  for  the  day  will   bring  about  the 


same  result.  Conversely,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  food  taken  be  only  slightly  below 
the  needs  of  the  body,  some  of  the  body's 
own  fat  is  used  and  the  body  weight  falls, 
a  process  which  may  be  extended  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

The  fact  that  when  body  weight  is 
reduced  less  food  is  needed  has  been 
scientifically  demonstrated.  Thus,  one 
nervous  invalid  voluntarily  reduced  his 
weight  from  1 15  pounds  to  79  pounds,  a 
loss  of  30  per  cent.  It  was  found  that 
he  required  only  44  per  cent,  of  his  former 
intake  of  food.  Another  man*  who 
weighed  163  pounds  fasted  during  several 
periods  and  reduced  his  weight  to  loi 
pounds,  a  loss  of  38  per  cent.,  and  he  re- 
quired about  5  5  per  cent,  of  the  ffxxl  taken 
before  the  period  of  emaciation.  Again, 
a  woman  who  had  weighed  136  pounds 
and  who  had  lost  nearly  half  her  weight 
was  found  to  need  only  40  per  cent,  of  the 
food  which  had  formerly  been  necessary 
to  maintain  her.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
treme illustration  ever  recorded  of  the 
nutritive  condition  of  a  greatly  emaciated 
person,  and  represents  a  state  not  far 
from  the  border  line  of  death  from  starva- 
tion. The  figures  given  were  obtained 
upon  people  lying  in  bed. 

These  exceptional  records  show  how  a 
community  may  long  support  itself  on 
restricted  rations.  The  Germans  or  any 
other  people  might,  therefore,  by  redu- 
cing their  individual  body  weights,  be 
able  to  subsist  on  a  very  much  reduced 
diet,  and  unless  the  reduction  was  too 
great  they  could  continue  on  the  reduced 
rations  indefinitely. 

NO   WORK    WITHOUT    FOOD 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story. 
For  when  a  man  does  work  he  must  have 
more  food.  The  human  machine  re- 
quires more  food  fuel  when  at  work,  just 
as  a  battleship  requires  more  coal  in  ac- 
tion than  when  in  port.  To  accomplish 
a  certain  quantity  of  external  work  the 
same  amount  of  extra  food  fuel  is  always 
required.  A  community  actively  at 
work  must  be  full\'  fed. 

The  value  of  a  fuel  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  calories  which  it  \ields. 
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make  no  apoki^^y  for  usin«^  this  word.  TakL-  another  illustration  of  the  heat 
calory  is  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  production  during  work.  A  small  dog 
liter  of  water  from  o  (k'grees  to  I  degree  produced,  when  resting,  17  calories  of 
entigrade.  If  one  warfiis  a  bed  with  a  heat.  When  he  ran  three  miles  an  hour 
)l  water  hot! k' t lie  heat  given  to  the  bed  he  produced  77  calories,  and  this  in- 
ill  deprnd  on  llic  number  of  calories  crease  was  independent  of  whether  he  had 
ven  olf  from  the  hot  water  bottle,  had  no  fomi  or  had  been  given  a  large 
wo  quarts  of  water  at  a  given  tempera-  quantity  of  sugar.  In  the  first  instance 
ire  will  yield  e.xactly  twice  the  number  the  energy  for  the  work  accomplished  was 
"  calories  that  one  quart  will.  When  a  derived  in  greater  part  from  the  oxidation 
irson  warms  a  bed,  this  depends  upon  of  his  own  bcxly  fat,  whereas  in  the  latter 
le  heat  production  in  his  body  which  he  instance  the influxof  carbohydrate  (s»gar) 
iminates  between  the  shcxits.  If  the  particles  borne  to  all  the  muscles  gave 
ss  of  heat  be  regulated  by  additional  opportunitv  for  the  oxidation  of  this 
,'d  clothes  he  speaks  of  a  warm  bed.  readily  combustible  fuel  for  use  in  prr>- 
1  like  manner  he  says  he  owns  a  warm  pelling  the  body  forward, 
/ercoat.  A  warm  overcoat,  however,  is  When  meat  is  given  in  large  quantity 
)t  warm  in  the  sense  that  if  it  be  hung  to  a  resting  dog  or  to  a  man,  the  heat 
D  in  a  room  it  will  heat  the  room.  It  production  rises  greatly  on  account  of 
only  adjudged  to  be  warm  because  it  the  fact  that  products  derived  from  meat 
■events  the  loss  of  the  heat  produced  in  act  to  stimulate  the  tissues  of  the  body 
le  body  itself.  The  quantity  of  this  to  a  higher  level  of  heat  production.  In 
iat  production  is  nearly  constant  when  the  dog  just  described,  30  calories  were 
le  individual  is  quiet.  produced  during  a  resting  period  five  or 

six  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  meat  in 
large  quantity,  and  92  calories  were  pro- 
Activity  greatly  increases  the  heat  duced  when  the  dog  ran  three  miles, 
•oduction.  For  example,  a  man  at  rest  It  is  evident  that  meat  is  not  a  food 
ay  produce  70  calories  in  one  hour  at  which  gives  an  economical  utilization 
le  expense  of  the  oxidation  of  food  of  energy  when  mechanical  work  is  to  be 
el,  and  the  same  man  climbing  Pike's  accomplished,  whereas  carbohydrate  is 
eak  at  record  pace  may  do  so  at  the  ex-  certainly  such  a  food.  A  small  amount  of 
inse  of  an  oxidation  of  a  quantity  of  meat  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  keep  the 
od  which  produces  770  calories  of  heat  body  tissue  in  repair,  but  the  quantity 
an  hour.  The  human  engine,  in  the  generalh'  taken  is  in  excess  of  the  re- 
'esence  of  this  maximum  of  effort,  has  quirement. 
;en  speeded  up  to  a  tenfold  increase  in  laborers  must  eat 
lergy  output.     In  climbmg  the  moun- 

lin.  part  of  the  lieat  is  converted  into  Having  established  the  fact  that  car- 

ork,  for  the  man  raises  his  body  weight  bohydrate  food  fuel,  such  as  the  sugars 

000  >'ards  in  altitude  each  hour.  This  and  the  starches  in  all  cereals — i.e..  sub- 
eat  is  not  lost,  but  stored  as  latent  stances  like  cane-sugar,  bread,  rice,  and 
lechanical  power.  If  the  man  return  macaroni — are  used  without  loss  by  the 
)  the  plains  afoot,  heat  will  be  liberated  animal  machine,  the  question  suggested 

1  small  quantities  through  the  vibra-  itself:  Would  the  emaciated  organism  be 
on  of  the  body  at  each  foot-fall  on  more  efficient  for  accomplishing  a  given 
le  downhill  grade;  if  he  return  by  the  quantity  of  work  than  the  well  nourished 
lountain  train,  the  heat  will  appear  on  organism?  To  determine  this  the  dog 
le  brakes;  if  he  falls  off  the  mountain,  all  was  fasted  for  thirteen  da\s  and  was  then 
le  heat  will  reappear  at  the  moment  caused  to  run  for  three  miles  in  an  hour. 
f  his  concussion  with  the  earth  below!  The  quantity  of  energy  measured  in  ca- 
hese  facts  are  in  accord  with  the  Law  of  lories  required  to  movea  pound  of  the  dog's 
le  Conservation  of  Energy.  body  weight  through  a  distance  of  three 
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miles  was  found  to  be  exactly  the  same 
as  when  the  dog  was  in  the  best  nutritive 
condition. 

Hereon  rests  the  proof  that  one  cannot 
economize  upon  the  food  fuel  supply 
for  the  laborer,  for  the  munition  worker, 
or  for  the  soldier.  The  soldier  must  get 
4,000  calories  daily  while  a  physician 
or  clerk  needs  only  2,500.  One  can 
economize  on  the  quantity  of  food  fuel 
for  a  fat  man,  but  a  given  amount  of 
mechanical  work  can  be  accomplished 
only  at  the  expense  of  just  so  much  extra 
food  fuel,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
dietary  if  well-being  is  to  be  conserved. 
If  strenuous  work  is  done  with  insuffi- 
cient food  the  worker  lives  upon  his  own 
store  of  body  fat  and  with  the  exhaustion 
of  this  his  capacity  for  work  soon  fails. 
It  has  been  reported  in  a  German  trade 
journal  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  a 
munition  factory,  as  measured  by  the 
output  of  munitions,  was  markedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  amount  of  food  given  to 
the  laborers.  It  is  certain  that  the  de- 
feat of  a  nation  in  Germany's  predicament 
would  come  the  sooner  from  the  lack  of 
extra  food  fuel  which  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  work  rather  than  from  actual 
starvation.  The  German  Government 
would  scarcely  take  all  food  from  their 
women,  children,  and  old  people  while 
their  armies  and  industrial  workers  were 
efficiently  nourished.  Their  allies,  the 
Turks,  however,  have  done  this  to  the 
Armenian  nation. 

The  necessity  for  food  fuel  is,  therefore, 
the  dominant  element  in  the  world  to-day. 
This  country  has  been  for  many  years  the 
reserve  granary  of  the  world.  Recent  con- 
ditions have  led  to  the  withdrawal  from 
the  farms  of  many  men  who  now  work  in 
the  munition  factories,  in  the  steel  mills, 
in  the  shipyards,  and  an  army  of  a  million 
men  and  more  is  to  be  raised.  This  is 
because  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
world  and  is  a  right  thing  for  us  to  do,  but 
food  fuel  for  these  human  machines  must 
be  forthcoming.  Money  will  not  buy 
that  which  is  non-existent  six  months 
hence,  and  the  food  question  requires  the 
close  attention  of  the  American  people. 

There  are  several  excellent  books  on 


the  market  ("The  Minimum  Cost  of 
Living,"  by  Miss  Gibbs;  "Food  for  the 
Worker,"  by  the  Misses  Stem  and  Spitz; 
"Feeding  the  Family,"  by  Mrs.  Rose) 
which  will  indicate  to  the  reading  public 
how  they  can  bu>'  food  cheapl\',  but  the 
poorest  class,  which  is  most  affected  by 
the  high  cost  of  food,  have  neither  the 
habit  of  reading  such  books  nor  education 
sufficient  to  make  use  of  them.  To 
remedy  this  1  have  often  appealed  for  a 
law  to  the  effect  that  each  package  of  food 
sold  should  contain  the  statement,  "This 
package  contains  x  calories  of  which  y 
per  cent,  are  in  protein  of  grade  A,  B, 
C,  or  D,"  and  1  here  reiterate  the  propo- 
sition. One  should  remember  that  a 
British  scientific  commission  has  empha- 
sized the  statement  that  "in  bu\ing  iood 
the  laboring  population  is  buying  energy." 
Energy,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  meas- 
ured in  calories. 

A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  pounds. 
One  pound  of  flour  yields  1,650  calories. 
One  barrel  of  flour,  therefore,  contains 
1 ,650  times  1 96,  or  323,400,  calories.  The 
farmer  in  1 9 1 6  received  S  i .  50  a  bushel  for 
his  wheat,  which  would  make  the  barrel 
of  flour  cost  about  S7.50.  In  February, 
191 7,  the  cost  was  $9  a  barrel,  whereas 
in  May  of  the  same  year  it  sold  at  retail 
at  $17  and  more  a  barrel.  These  costs 
mav  thus  be  reckoned: 


PRICE   PER 

BARREL   OF 

333.400 

CALORIES 

PRICE  PER 

I.CXX) 
CALORIES 

Flour,   based  on    1916 

price  of  wheat  paid 

to  farmer. 

$     750 

5  0.023 

Flour,  February,  191 7 

9.00 

0    028 

Flour  at  retail  in  New 

York.  .Ma\'  22.  IQ17 

17.12 

0  053 

Since  one  third  of  the  food  fuel  of 
America,  England,  and  France  is  derived 
from  flour,  it  is  evident  that  the  extor- 
tionate price  exacted  for  bread,  which 
has  been  called  the  staff  of  life,  puts  a 
severe  load  upon  the  human  famil\-  and 
places  under  fire  the  modem  machinery 
of  iood  speculation  which  has  made  such 
prices  possible. 

Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
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)cls  sold  in  packages,  1  boiiKht  :it 
Jeparlment  store  on  May  22(1  the-  )ol- 
ving  foods,  at  I  Ik-  following  cost  per 
Dusand  calories: 

I'KK.I     VI  H     I  ,()()()  CALORIKS 

C^orn   imal  OuakcrOats 

^l  cciilb  4i  cents 

iro  Corn  Syrup  Cream  of  Wheat 

si   cents  52   cents 

Whealena  C:orn   ['lakes 

H  cents  ^[  cents 

(i rape-Nuts  Animal  Crackers 

8i   cents  i  1 1   cents 

nshine  Cheese  wafers       Nabisco  Wafers 

15  cents  32  cents 

Imperial  Cheese 
41   cents 

Highly  significant  is  the  fact  that  a 
.ckage  of  "  Cream  of  Wheat  "at  17  cents 
r  28  ounces  was  only  10  per  cent,  more 
pensive  than  ordinary  flour  on  May 
d.  I  low  many  in  this  country  of  one 
mdred  million  inhabitants  knew  this? 
•obably  no  one.  And  it  would  be  so 
nple  to  have  the  information  open  to 
ery  one! 

This  is  one  method  of  giving  scientific 
Ivice.  1  believe  that  it  may  also  be 
jssible  to  arrange  in  convenient  loca- 
)ns  throughout  a  town  grocery  stores 
ith  milk  stations  adjoining,  and  that 
ire  baskets  may  be  exchanged  daily, 
I  empty  one  for  a  full  one,  the  baskets 
trying  somewhat  from  day  to  day  but 
•ntaining  5,000,  10,000,  or  15,000  ca- 
ries of  basic  food  fuels.  The  studies  of 
argaret  Ferguson  show  that  the  labor- 
g  poor  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  paid  4I 
ints  per  thousand  calories  for  their  food 
191 1-12,  5!  cents  for  the  same  amount 

1915-16,  and  73-  cents  in  February, 
)i7.  Incomes  at  first  rose  to  meet  the 
mditions.  Thus  in  the  three  periods 
imed,  73,  62,  and  69  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
)me  was  spent  for  the  food  fuel  necessary 
ir  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  family. 
Some  time  the  labeling  of  foods  by  their 
icd  content  must  come  about,  just  as 
le  habit  of  buying  coal  by  its  heat  units 

becoming  recognized.  When  all  the 
orld  is  seeking  for  food  fuel  as  a  source 
f  energy  with  which  to  do  work,  it  seems 


thai  the  world  should  be  given  informa- 
tion concerning  the  energy  value  of  its 
purchases.  The  energy  is  measured  in 
calories,    as    I    have    already    set    forth. 

nUKOPli's    TRIALS    WITH    rooD 

A  very  valuable  book  has  lately  been 
published,  written  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ojmbe,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  The  title  is 
"C(jmment  se  nourrir  en  temps  de 
guerre,"  and  it  deals  with  the  f<^xxi  trials 
of  (jermany  and  of  Switzerland.  Many 
of  the  facts  presented  here  are  taken 
from  it. 

Before  1870  Germany  was  one  of  the 
most  poverty-stricken  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  her  consumption  of  meat  was 
identical  with  that  of  Italy  and  Russia, 
or  forty-six  pounds  per  person  per  an- 
num. Yet  these  were  the  days  that  pro- 
duced Liebig,  Wagner,  and  Bismarck. 
Then  came  great  material  prosperity  and 
the  meat  consumption  per  person  rose 
by  leaps  and  bounds, .as  appears  below: 

1865 — 46  lbs.  \c)(K) — 10 1  lbs. 

1873 — 64   "  1912 — 117   " 

1891 — 70   "  1913 — 132    " 

In  191 3  the  meat  consumption  in  Eng- 
land was  103  pounds  per  person  per  year 
and  in  France  onl\'  73  pounds.  The 
German  and  English  indulgence  in  meat 
was  altogether  excessive.  In  fact,  one 
can  live  without  meat  b>'  taking  a  quart 
of  milk,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a  little 
cheese,  with  bread  and  vegetables  dailw 
and  this  is  perfectlx'  tolerable  for  most 
people.  Those  who  have  abused  their 
appetites  b)'  taking  much  meat  ma\'  re- 
duce their  intake  of  meat  until  it  can  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  then  they 
live  without  further-difticultw 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  the 
Germans  at  first  partook  of  food  as  they 
had  done  before  the  war.  The  German 
General  Staff  expected  a  war  of  short 
duration.  Then,  as  fodder  for  live-stock 
became  deficient,  9  million  pigs  (35  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number)  and  3  million 
cows  (27  per  cent,  of  the  total  number) 
were  slaughtered  during  the  first  \ear  of 
the  war.  This  resulted  in  an  era  of  low 
prices.     But  the  war  was  prolonged  be- 
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yond  all  expectations,  scarcity  succeeded 
abundance,  high  prices  followed  cheap- 
ness, and  speculation  in  food  products 
was  deplorable.  Milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  were  scarce  and  costly. 

"artificial  bran"  for  cows 

The  manufacture  of  "war  bread"  left 
no  residue  of  bran  for  the  cattle  to  eat, 
and  without  the  bran  milch  cows  could 
not  maintain  the  milk  supply.  An  "ar- 
tificial bran"  for  the  feeding  of  cattle 
was  developed  so  that  milch  cows  could 
be  nourished,  though  not  in  their  former 
numbers.  Ihe  material  for  this  was 
collected  by  carts  every  two  days  in  the 
cities  and  was  made  up  of  scraps  of  meat, 
grease,  tendons,  bones,  cartilages,  blood- 
vessels, fish  bones,  viscera  of  fish  and 
birds,  waste  from  fruits  and  vegetables, 
salads,  peelings  of  fruits  and  potatoes, 
bread  particles,  and  decayed  fruits  and 
preserves.  All  these  were  collected,  des- 
sicated,  sterilized  to  destroy  all  germs, 
and  then  pulverized.  The  gray  powder 
so  obtained  was  easily  transported  and 
kept  excellently.  As  much  as  2,500,000 
tons  of  this  material  were  made  annually. 
The  milk  obtained  from  feeding  it  was 
used  exclusively  as  human  food. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  deficiency  in 
meat,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  and  es- 
pecially hares,  were  bred.  In  Saxony 
the  number  of  hares,  which  in  1913  had 
been  55.000,  rose  in  191 5  to  650,000. 
The  flesh-  of  hares  corresponds  in  value 
to  that  of  beef,  veal,  or  chicken. 

Another  device  used  to  produce  edible 
protein  as  a  substitute  for  meat  was  the 
cultivation  of  yeast  in  a  molasses  solution 
to  which  ammonium  sulphate  was  added 
and  through  which  fine  air  bubbles  were 
blown.  Unlimited  quantities  of  \east 
could  be  obtained  in  this  wa\'  at  slight 
cost,  and  a  third  of  an  ounce  of  the  dry 
yeast  could  be  added  to  soups  daih'  with- 
out ill  effects.  It  was  well  absorbed 
and  was  taken  on  meatless  days  by  all 
classes  of  society.  Ordinary  beer  yeast 
cannot  be  used  for  human  beings  since 
it  gives  a  bad  taste  to  food  and  retains 
an  odor  of  bad  beer.  The  yeast  pre- 
pared as  described  above,   when    mixed 


with  ground  straw,  was  largely  used  as 
fodder  for  cattle. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Swiss 
Government  provided  itself  with  a  three 
months'  supply  of  wheat,  stored  under  the 
name  of  "tresor  de  guerre."  When  it 
became  evident  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
short  war  was  fallacious,  the  Swiss 
ordained  that  wheat  should  be  80  per 
cent,  milled,  and  this  product  was  re- 
served exclusively  for  human  consump- 
tion, whereas  the  bran  was  given  to 
cattle.  White  bread,  which  was  60  per 
cent,  milled,  could  be  given  only  to  the 
sick  or  to  children  on  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate. The  "war  bread"  was  as  well 
utilized  as  white  bread,  whereas  whole 
wheat  bread  was  notably  inferior.  A 
milling  above  80  per  cent,  adds  nothing 
to  the  bread  as  human  fuel,  and  the  20 
per  cent,  residue  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  nutrition  of  cattle. 

The  Dutch  people  used  barley  flour  to 
make  bread  ^nd  the  Balkan  peoples  used 
com  meal. 

virtues  and  vice  of  war  bread 

In  Germany  the  experiments  with 
bread  were  much  more  comprehensive. 
Rye  is  the  common  form  of  grain  grown 
there.  Rye  has  less  starch  and  more 
bran  and  more  coloring  matter  than 
wheat,  and  the  bread  is  black  when  whole 
rye  is  used.  R\e  bran,  when  taken  as 
food,  is  more  irritating  to  the  alimentary 
tract  than  wheat  bran.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  r\e  was  usualJ\'  95  per  cent, 
milled.  The  first  German  effort  pro- 
duced K-bread  (Kriegsbrot),  made  of 
mixed  flour  70  per  cent,  of  the  starch  of 
which  was  from  wheat  and  30  per  cent, 
from  r\'e.  This  made  a  good  bread. 
Later,  however,  the  Government  author- 
ized the  use  of  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  potato 
flour  to  economize  the  quantity  of  wheat 
used.  Rubner.  the  greatest  German 
authorit\'  on  nutrition,  was  incensed  at 
this,  since  the  ordinar\-  K-bread  was  on 
the  border  line  of  human  toleration,  with- 
out the  addition  to  it  of  the  most  indi- 
gestible of  all  flours. 

Then  the  K- K-bread  {K arioffeJ-K riegs- 
hrot)  was  evolved  and  this   consisted  of 
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c  and  potato  Hour,  the  Litter  forming 
I  up  to  i5  per  cent,  ol  I  he  vvhf)le.  I  Ins 
ixture  had  too  httle  ^hiten  and  was 
fficult  to  raise.  It  had  a  tat-hke  taste 
id  ^ave  a  f^elatinous  sensation  between 
e  teeth.  It  was  like  "soggy"  bread, 
lis  bread  created  much  digestive  dis- 
rba nee. 

i-"inally,  it  is  reported  that  the  Germans 
ve  evolved  a  process  whereby  bran  is 
emically  transformed  (by  hydrolysis) 
to.  substances  which  can  be  almost 
mplerely  utilized  for  human  food. 

VEGETABLES    IN    THE    DIET 

Of  the  vegetables,  potatoes  are  the 
xst  important  and  are  usually  a  cheap 
irch-containing  food,  and  the  prepond- 
ince  of  alkaline  salts  in  them  adds  to 
eir  value.  They  taste  well  with  all  the 
sic  foods.  There  is  a  15  per  cent,  loss 
peeling  which  should  be  avoided  by  the 
reful.  There  is  also  a  loss  of  salts  and 
her  valuable  nutritive  material  when 
ey  are  boiled  in  water  after  removing 
eir  skins.  Potatoes  may  be  preserved 
'  drying,  and  three  and  a  half  million 
ns  have  been  thus  treated  in  Govem- 
snt  dessicators  in  Germany  in  a  year. 
Green  vegetables  are  rich  in  iron 
d  other  salts,  but  are  always  expensive. 
Fruits  are  rich  in  iron  and  calcium, 
lerman,  in  this  country,  has  especially 
iphasized  the  fact  that  their  import- 
ce  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  among 
e  poor. 

Sugar  is  a  valuable  energy  carrier, 
hen  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  are 
^'en  every  half  hour  during  severe  work 
ey  combat  fatigue.  Although  alcohol 
^es  a  sham  sense  of  added  force,  sugar 
tually  contributes  to  the  capacity  for 
eater  accomplishment.  Saccharin, 
lich  has  no  fuel  value  whatever,  is 
Mthless  for  energy  production.  Its 
le  should  be  prohibited  except  for  use 
the  treatment  of  obesity  or  of  diabetes 
)on  a  physician's  prescription. 


Dr.  Gombe  calls  into  question  the  use 
of  butter  and  of  cream  as  involving  waste 
of  valuable  milk  which  could  be  used  by 
the  poor.  To  give  each  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  every  day  a  butter  ball 
weighing  a  third  of  an  ounce  calls  for  the 
use  of  the  milk  of  2,500,000  gcxxJ  milch 
cows.  In  (Germany  before  the  war  15 
per  cent,  of  the  total  milk  supply  was 
used  to  furnish  cream  for  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy.  Rubner  had  then  called 
attention  to  the  effect  of  the  consequent 
restriction  of  the  milk  supply  upon  the 
health  of  the  Bavarian  peasants.  Mar- 
garin,  lard,  pork  fat,  and  vegetable  oils, 
as  well  as  fat  found  in  whole  milk,  may 
thus  be  considered  as  fundamentals  of  war 
economy. 

America's  prodigality  in  food 

A  year  ago  1  remarked  that  the  great 
Carnegie  Nutrition  Laborator\-  in  Boston 
was  conducted  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
one  thousandth  part  of  one  per  cent, 
of  what  the  American  people  paid  for 
their  food. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that,  with 
all  the  governmental  activities  regard- 
ing the  nutrition  of  animals,  not  one 
government  in  the  whole  world  maintains 
an  institute  for  the  stud\-  of  the  nutrition 
of  man?  Does  not  this  by  inference  de- 
clare that  man  himself,  in  his  legislatures, 
votes  the  hog  to  be  his  superior? 

The  duty  of  feeding  the  nations  is 
America's  present  problem.  Germany 
has  counted  upon  three  things  to  render 
this  country  negligible  in  this  war.  She 
has  believed  us  to  be  cow^ards  and  thereby 
committed  a  colossal  blunder;  she  has 
believed  us  to  be  selfish  and  our  food 
speculators  give  some  confirmation  of 
this;  and  she  has  believed  us  to  be  incom- 
petent, a  charge  not  \et  refuted. 

Only  through  the  utilization  of  the 
intellectual  forces  at  her  command  can 
this  country  hope  to  lead  the  world  out 
of  the  miseries  of  the  time. 
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THE  war  hit  the  Danish  West 
Indies  pretty  hard,  for  the 
islands  had  lived  on  a  commerce 
that  vanished  like  the  dew 
when  the  war  shifted  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  trade.  And  when  the  hurri- 
cane of  1 916  also  spent  most  of  its 
violence  on  them  it  seemed  to  the  old 
residentsthat  the  Lord  had  turned  hisface 
away.  Then  the  United  States  bought 
the  islands  and  thirty-three  thousand 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark  woke  up 
one  morning  and  found  themselves  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  They  grow 
more  and  more  awake  all  the  time. 

Executive  Order  Number  One  was  is- 
sued by  Acting-Governor  Pollock,  U.S.N. , 
on  April  5th.  It  changed  the  time  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  6oth 
meridian  standard  and  at  9  a.  m.  on  the 
7th  of  April,  when  it  went  into  effect, 
all  the  clocks  moved  ahead  twenty  min- 
utes. That  was  the  general  effect  of  the 
transfer,  to  quicken  the  tempo  and  move 
our  new  islands  up  abreast  of  our  times. 
The  acceleration  really  began  on  the 
27th  of  March.  On  that  date  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  realizing 
that  war  with  Germany  was  inevitable, 
decided  to  take  over  the  Danish  islands 
immediately,  although  by  the  treaty  a 
month's  leeway  still  remained  for  the 
sale  to  be  consummated  and  Congress 
had  not  made  any  arrangements  for 
governing  the  new  territories.  The  Pres- 
ident, so  empowered  by  Congress,  decided 
to  put  the  islands  under  naval  juris- 
diction, at  least  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
since  they  were  acquired  primarily  as  a 


necessity  to  the  naval  strategy  of  the 
United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  March  27th  Secretary 
Daniels  radioed  Captain  Pollock  of  the 
transport  Hancock  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  St.  Thomas  and  take  over  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  acting  until 
further  instructions  as  Governor.  That 
afternoon  the  Hancock  was  coaling  in 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In  less  than 
four  hours  she  had  cut  loose  her  coal 
barges,  assembled  her  crew,  provisioned, 
and  was  bound  out  of  the  harbor.  On 
the  way  she  stopped  at  Santo  Domingo, 
picked  up  the  21st  company  of  marines 
under  command  of  Captain  Willing,  and 
dropped  anchor  in  St.  Thomas  harbor  at 
5.30  p.  M.  on  the  30th,  in  good  time  for 
the  ceremony  set  for  next  day.  Cap- 
tain Pollock  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
governing  Danish  or  an\'  other  kind 
of  islands,  but  he  learned  how  on  the 
way  over  from  Guantanamo  and  had 
everything  ready  when  the  time  came. 
He  was  simply  a  very  representative 
American  naval  officer.  After  an  experi- 
ence of  several  years  with  his  kind  my 
own  opinion  is  that  our  naval  otTicers 
can  respond  on  short  notice  to  any 
human  emergency. 

At  da\break  Admiral  Dewey's  old 
OJympia,  the  only  white  ship  left  in  the 
fleet,  appeared  ghost-like  off  the  haven, 
dumped  her  band  on  to  the  Hancock  and. 
taking  on  board  sixty  of  Captain  Pol- 
lock's seventy-eight  marines,  slipped 
across  to  St.  Croix  before  most  of  us 
knew  she  had  arrived. 
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I  liat  same  morning',,  far  away  nortli  in  transfer  to  return  to  Denmark.  But 
Washington,  Mr.  Lansing  at  the  State  all  of  them  cared  for  the  islands,  which 
Department  handed  to  (^onstantin  Brun,  had  been  fr)r  many  years  their  home,  as 
Minister  of  Denmark,  a  check  on  the  part  of  their  native  land,  and  all  shared 
United  States  Treasury  for  25  million  the  natural  patriotic  feeling  for  their 
dollars.  In  an  hour  both  Kaptan  Ko-  flag.  So  it  was  that  when  the  crimson 
nr)W,  the  Danish  (jovernor,  and  (Captain  Dannebrog,  which  had  flown  over  the 
P(j|lock  at  St.  1  hoFiias,  i,5(K)  miles  old  colonial  town  so  many  years,  came 
awa>',  had  been  notified  of  the  satis-  fluttering  slowly  down,  a  hush  went 
faction  of  this  last  condition  precedent  over  the  crrjwd.  in  the  lengthening 
to  the  transfer.  At  half-past  four  that  shadows  of  afternf>on  it  was  a  token  of 
afternoon  the  Danish  West  Indies  had  surrender,  of  separation  and  loss.  The 
ceased  to  be  and  (Captain  —  then  first  Danish  national  anthem  is  a  very  mel- 
Acting-Governor — Polkjck,  in  a  very  ancholy  tune;  it  seemed  perfectly  ex- 
clear  voice  that  all  St.  Thomas  packed  pressive  of  the  way  every  one  felt,  for  the 
round  P'ort  Christian  could  hear,  brought  emotion  that  gripped  the  Danes  touched 
into  existence  for  the  first  time  "The  also  the  Americans  standing  there. 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of  The  band  of  Danish  sailors  pla\'ed  it 
America."  We  who  were  bracing  our-  bravely  through,  and  then  they  marched 
selves  for  "  Dewey  Islands"  or  some-  away  for  the  last  time  down  to  the  land- 
thing  more  inappropriate — Americans  ing  stage,  with  Kaptan  Konow,  the  late 
and  Danes  and  St.  Thomians  alike —  Governor,  and  his  marines  stepping 
were  much  relieved  to  hear  this  appro-  valiantly  along  behind  them.  For  a 
priate  re-christening.  The  islands  were  great  many  people  that  part  of  the  pic- 
the  "Virgines"  before  they  belonged  to  ture  was  rather  blurred. 
Denmark  and  by  this  name  the  Archi- 
pelago, including  the  outlying  British 
cays  of  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  And  what  a  change  it  was  to  see  three 
Anegada,  appears  on  the  charts  of  dif-  of  the  Hancock's  petty  officers  coming 
ferent  nations.  across   the   parade,  each  with   a  folded 

The  transfer  was  a  very  simple  cere-  American    flag    under    his    arm.     They 

mony  and  brief,   but  few  of  those  who  were    long    and    lank    and    brown    and 

witnessed    it    and    understood    what    it  each  drove  straight  to  his  post  carrying 

meant  will  ever  forget  it.     Nearly  every  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  on  his 

one  of  the    13,000  people   that   inhabit  shoulders.     When  those  three  flags  went 

St.    Ihomas    was    there    and    most    of  up — one  on   the  fort,   one  on   the   bar- 

them  had   come  as  to  a  festival,  a  jubi-  racks,  and  the  biggest  on  the  main  flag- 

lation.     The   sloops   and  schooners  had  staff  in  the  saluting  battery — the  islands 

brought    over   two    or    three    hundred  were  ours  to  have  and  to  hold.     All  but 

Crucians  also,  although  the  ceremony  of  a  few  score  of  the  thousands  who  watched 

transfer  Vvas  carried  on   simultaneously  the   Stars   and   Stripes   break   out   were 

in  St.  Croix.     But  with  all  the  flags  and  glad  at  heart  to  see  the  new  colors  rise, 

guns  and  music  and  marchings  around  but  there  was  only  a  feeble,   irresolute 

of   sailor   men    it    turned   out   to    be   a  cheer  from  the  crowd.     The  valedictory 

solemn  rather  than  a  gala  occasion.     The  of  the  Dane  had  been  too  abiding, 

hauling   down   of   a    national    flag   is    a  At  the  end  a  benediction  seemed  to 

serious  thing  at  an\'  time,  and  especially  descend  upon  us  from  the  clouds.     Only 

for  the  last  time,  even  if  it  is  for  a  con-  after  we   lifted   our   heads   we   saw  the 

fideration  of  2"^  million  dollars.  Bishop  of   Porto   Rico   standing  on  the 

The  local  Danes  cared  nothing  for  the  highest  battlement  of  the  fort  against  the 

money  part  of  the  transaction,  which  did  sky  with  hands  outstretched, 

not  affect  them;  many  of  them  had  op-  All  that  day  as  usual  the  German  flag 

posed   the   sale   and   planned   after   the  had  been  flying  conspicuously  from  the 
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roof  of  the  Consulate.  It  was  still  there  in  their  yellow  flannel  shirts  and  their 
after  the  Dannebrog  came  down.  But  ill-fitting  khaki  breeches,  weren't  half  so 
when  the  Hancock's  chief  petty  officer  nice  to  look  at  as  the  gendarmerie  had 
gave  the  first  tug  to  his  halliards  and  our  been,  but  they  took  care  of  St.  Thomas 
bunting  just  cleared  the  ground,  down  with  mutual  satisfaction  during  the 
came  the  German  flag  like  a  shot — no  month  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival 
fluttering.  When  Governor  Pollock  went  of  the  Pr^in>,  carrying  the  proper  con- 
aboard  his  ship  that  evening  he  found  a  tingent — 1  am  not  allowed  to  say  how 
polite  note  from  the  German  consul  many — for  the  defense  of  an  important 
saying  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  such  harbor  in  time  of  war, 
indefinitely  and  subscribed  himself  re-  We  had  only  possessed  the  Virgin  Is- 
spectfully,  etc.,  as  merely  the  local  agent  lands  a  few  days  when  we  pulled  them 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line.  Mad  with  us  out  of  their  drowsy  neutrality 
the  German  Consul  postponed  his  flag  into  the  Great  War.  In  the  meantime 
ceremony  five  minutes  longer  his  colors  Rear  Admiral  James  H.Oliver  had  arrived 
would  have  been  hauled  down  for  him;  on  the  Dolphin  and  been  installed  as  the 
an  unofficial  committee  had  been  hastily  first  American  Governor  in  Government 
but  sincerely  organized  for  that  purpose.  House  and  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  who 

met  him  there  or  anywhere  else.      On 

WHEN    WAR    CAME    TO    THE    ISLANDS  +u     a        r-                   a      \        a             -^u     ki 

the  day  Congress  declared  war  the  Navy 
As  Governor  Pollock  was  steaming  out  Department  telegraphed  Governor  Oliver 
to  his  ship  with  a  very  graceful  foot-  the  prearranged  code  signal  at  four  o'clock 
note  to  history  tucked  into  his  biography,  in  the  afternoon.  At  eight  everything 
eighteen  U.  S.  marines  filed  out  from  the  had  been  done — no  talk,  no  lost  motion, 
barracks  and,  led  by  a  husky  young  lieu-  no  confusion.  All  the  floating  Germans 
tenant,  swung  across  the  battery  park  in  the  place  (thirty-one  in  number,  in- 
and  marched  up  into  the  town.  We  eluding  three  women  and  one  child)  were 
had  witnessed  the  transfer,  we  saw  the  rounded  up  and  placed  on  the  Calabria, 
new  flag  flying — and,  with  all  due  re-  which  had  been  incapable  since  the 
spect,  it  lit  up  the  whole  place  as  the  hurricaneof  moving  under  her  own  power. 
Dannebrog  never  could — but  here  was  A  guard  of  seven  sailors  from  the  Hau- 
the  real  thing.  The  rest  was  either  cock,  armed  with  Springfields  and  auto- 
ceremonial  or  symbolic.  Here  was  Uncle  matics,  was  put  aboard  the  Calabria  and 
Sam  actually  taking  hold  of  his  new  five  more  on  the  deserted  but  seaworthy 
property.  IVasgenwald.  Three  of  the  Hancock's 
The  eighteen  marines  were  the  league  motor-sailers,  turned  into  guard  lx)ats 
to  enforce  peace  in  St.  Thomas.  They  by  mounting  Hotchkiss  machine  guns 
replaced  about  forty  Dane  gendarmes  in  their  bows,  took  up  their  stations  be- 
who  wore  spotless  white  trousers  and  fore  sundown  at  the  harbor  entrances, 
pale  blue  tunics  with  little  red  pompoms  All  shipping  was  forbidden  to  leave  or  to 
in  their  high  blue  hats.  They  were  about  enter  the  harbor  between  sunset  and 
as  picturesque  and  as  harmless  a  police  sunrise,  range  lights  marking  the  channel 
force  as  one  could  ask  for,  and  they  ex-  were  extinguished,  and  three  wireless 
actly  suited  old  St.  Thomas,  which  didn't  sets — two  of  them  harmless  ones  in  the 
in  the  least  mind  sounds  of  revelry  by  town  belonging  to  a  Belgian  priest  and 
night.  When  one  of  the  Danish  junior  to  the  owner  of  the  gasolene  mail  boat 
naval  officers  after  one  of  the  many  fare-  which  runs  to  Fajardo.  Porto  Rico — 
well  dinners  was  wheeled  in  a  hand  truck  were  promptly  bagged, 
by  a  merry  British  colleague  at  daybreak 
down  to  the  water  front,  the  gendarmes  "^h^  blacklisted  steamers 

on    duty    clicked    their    heels    together  The    third    wireless    set    was    literally 

and  gravely  stood  at  salute  as  the  smiling  yanked  out   of  the   Majiatouoc,   a   ship 

corpse  went  by.     The  eighteen  marines,  owned    by    the    black-listed    American 
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I  ransatlantic  (>)mpany,  which  had  conic 
into  port  March  2(jth,  followed  tw(i  days 
later  by  her  two  sister  ships,  the  /illa- 
gitash  and  Muske^au,  all  very  heavily 
laden  and  bound  ostensibly  for  Buenos 
A\res  and  Montevideo.  They  had  big 
American  lla^s  painted  on  their  sides, 
but  somehow  those  three  ships  never 
looked  ri<;ht.  They  lay  at  their  moor- 
ings stolidly  enough  until  after  the  United 
States  effected  its  premature  transfer. 
Then  they  applied  for  clearance  to  the 
Hancoclis  paymaster,  who  was  running 
the  Custom  House,  but  still  hung  around 
until  war  was  declared  against  Germany, 
when  they  all  made  a  break  to  get  out. 

One  of  the  first  war  moves  we  made  in 
St.  Thomas — in  fact,  the  insular  govern- 
ment got  the  jump  on  Congress — was  to 
send  boarding  parties  on  all  three  ships, 
draw  their  fires,  and  refuse  them  clear- 
ance. All  three  masters  were  summoned 
on  board  the  Hancock  next  day.  Not 
one  could  show  citizenship  papers,  their 
manifests  were  not  signed  by  the  port 
authorities  either  at  New  York  or  Nor- 
folk, their  points  of  departure,  although 
they  had  been  vised  by  the  Uruguayan 
and  Argentine  consuls.  Two  had  coaled 
at  Norfolk  without  permit,  their  German- 
Scandinavian  crew  lists  were  not  checked 
up,  and  the  confiscated  radio  from  the 
Manatowoc  had  no  license.  A  brief  ex- 
amination of  their  cargoes,  consigned  to 
German  firms  in  South  America,  showed 
that,  although  carrying  coal  as  mani- 
fested, they  were  also  loaded  up  with 
articles  which  would  be  very  useful  to  sub- 
marines far  from  base  such  as  provisions, 
clothing,  small  arms,  and  acetic  acid,  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordite. 

Whatever  may  eventually  be  done  with 
these  ships,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  those  who 
were  involved  in  their  detention  that  they 
had  cleared  from  American  ports  to 
supply  German  raiders  or  submarines  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 

The  Danes  evidently  never  expected  to 
defend  their  colonial  harbors,  at  least 
not  since  the  decay  of  the  charming 
pink  forts,  built  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  which  now  do  duty  in  every  colonial 


t(jwn  as  police  court,  jail,  picturesque 
ruin,  and  C(xjl  residence  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice. On  their  battlements  Danish  hos- 
I)italit>'  was  wont  to  dispense  tea  and 
C(jcktails  in  the  cool  evenings  of  their 
perpetual  summer,  when  the  breeizedrew 
in  from  sea,  and  the  harbor  and  the  ships 
and  the  houses  of  the  town,  rising  in  tiers 
up  U)  I>lackbeard's  (Castle,  were  painted 
gold  by  the  sun  going  down  beyond 
Culebra. 

GEARING    UP   THE    ISLANDS 

Of  real  defense  there  was  none  until 
the  Prairie  in  April  gave  the  islands  their 
first  war  look.  She  brought  naval  guns, 
which  were  mounted  both  sides  of  the 
harbor  entrance,  and  three  big  wireless 
sets,  each  for  an  island.  She  brought 
some  motor  cars  and  trucks  to  profane 
St.  Thomas  but  to  assimilate  easily  into 
motor-geared  St.  Croix.  And  she  brought 
so  many  men  with  rifles  that  they  over- 
flowed the  Danes'  barracks  and  had  to 
pitch  tents  in  the  parks  and  squares.  All 
of  this  was  enormousl\'  interesting  to  the 
St.  Thomians  and  the  Crucians.  It 
meant  more  money  in  their  pockets;  it 
meant  that  they  were  playing  their  part 
in  the  big  World  War  drama;  it  brought 
energy  and  system,  new  interests  and 
amusements,  into  their  hushed  lives. 
They  went  in  droves  to  see  the  marines 
and  the  sailors  play  baseball  on  the  old 
cricket  fields. 

Outwardly  thus  \ou  could  see  the 
islands  transforming,  waking  up,  and  tak- 
ing their  place  in  the  sun.  Inwardly  the 
process  was  going  on,  too.  When  the 
Americans  took  over  I  think  1  am  right  in 
saying  that  there  was  not  a  single  type- 
writer in  use  in  any  of  the  Colonial  public 
offices.  All  the  police  and  civil  court  rec- 
ords, the  records  of  title  and  real  estate 
transfers  and  the  clerical  work  of  Govern- 
ment House,  were  written  and  preserved 
in  longhand,  beautiful  painstaking  docu- 
ments written  in  the  delicate  letters  our 
grandmothers  used  to  write  and  created 
out  of  an  atmosphere  where  time  could 
have  signified  comparatively  nothing. 
Everything  dated  back  and  was  geared 
to  an  earh-  Victorian  era,  looked,  smelled. 
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sounded  antiquarian.  And  yet  these 
communities  were  not  lazy  nor  incom- 
petent; there  was  no  Spanish-American 
manana,  poco  tiempo  blanket  over  them. 
Rather  they  hun^^  back  with  IJickens  and 
Thackeray.  It  was  for  them,  as  they  say 
in  the  Spanish  islands  with  less  delicacy, 
No  esta  el  comer cio,  esta  la  vida.  We 
can  bring  them  typewriters  and  trucks 
and  a  better  fire  department,  but  we 
cannot  restore  the  spirit  of  another  time 
and  another  manner  of  life. 

So,  finally,  what  have  we  got  for  our 
twenty-five  millions?  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  at  least  that  value  in  these  of- 
fensive times  in  keeping  any  foreign 
Power  from  getting  a  foothold  there.  Be- 
cause— and  this  is  the  second  reason — we 


have  bought  the  finest  site  strategically, 
logistically,  and  tactically  for  a  first-class 
naval  base  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

With  the  islands  we  have  acquired 
rather  more  than  33,000  citizens,  all  but 
two  or  three  hundred  of  whom  are  Ne- 
groes or  mulattoes,  and  one  of  the  most 
delicate  color  problems  we  have  to  face  in 
the  West  1  ndies.  These  new  citizens  begin 
by  being  loyal  and  friendly  to  a  degree 
beyond  any  of  the  other  West  I  ndian  com- 
munities which  are  owned  or  protected 
by  the  United  States.  As  time  goes  and 
changes  come  our  interests  may  seem  to 
them  to  ignore  their  well-being,  but  we 
can  only  live  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
responsibilities  by  seeing  to  it  that  they 
prosper  with  us. 


ADVERTISING  AND  VICTORY 

How  the  Nation  Was  Stirred  to  Action  by  Advertising  Campaigns  for  the 

Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross  Collection — The  Result  of  the  Bonar 

Law  Victory  Loan  Repeated  and  Millions  of  Investors  Reached 

BY 

HERBLRT  S.  HOUSTON 

(Chairman  of  the  National  Advertising  Advisory  Board) 


THE  Government's  Liberty 
Loan  did  not  sell  itself,  in- 
deed, the  swing  and  drive  and 
service  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  were  needed  to 
sell  it.  And  the  spirit  they  threw  into 
their  work  gave  as  fine  an  exhibition  of 
the  will  to  push  the  war  as  the  country 
has  seen. 

The  work  done  by  advertising  men  was 
typical  of  this  vigorous  volunteer  eftbrt. 
which  was  given  to  the  Nation  without 
stint.  While  it  was  volunteer  eflbrt,  in 
the  main  it  was  organized  eftbrt  and 
this  made  it  eft'ective.  The  da\'  President 
Wilson  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  ofi'ered  its  service  to 
the  Nation.  A  few  da\'s  later  it  con- 
stituted a  National  Advertising  Advisory 
Board,  which  formallv  offered  this  ser- 


vice to  the  Government,  without  pay. 
In  submitting  the  offer  the  Board  made  a 
definite  statement  as  to  what  advertis- 
ing had  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
England  and  France  and  other  countries 
during  the  war  in  raising  both  men  and 
money.  And  it  gave  it  as  its  deliberate 
conviction  that  advertising  could  be  used 
as  a  persuasive  and  compelling  power 
which  would  support  the  almost  un- 
limited news  and  editorial  space  given 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  and  make  the  cam- 
paign successful  in  the  broadest  way.  The 
Board,  in  support  of  this  view,  referred 
to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
campaign  for  the  relief  of  Belgium,  which 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  while  "pub- 
licity gives  information,  advertising  spurs 
to  action." 

I  he   twent>'-five   men   on   the    Board, 
including  some  of  the  most  highly  trained 
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afid  successful  men  in  scllin;^  ami  nicr- 
cliandisifi^  and  advcrlisinf^  in  the  coun- 
try, devoted  a  ^reat  many  days  of  con- 
ference and  deliberation  to  preparing  a 
plan.  This  plan  was  put  in  t\'pe  and 
was  acconij)anied  by  charts  and  diagrams 
showing  just  how  the  whole  selling  cam- 
paign could  be  effectively  co(>rdinated. 
Among  these  charts  was  one  shcjwing 
that  the  Loan  would  have  \n  find  a  mar- 
ket far  beyond  the  usual  field  of  invest- 
ors if  it  was  to  be  a  success.  I  hat  field 
of  investors,  the  Board  was  astonished 
to  learn  from  the  leading  investment 
bankers  of  the  country,  comprised  only 
about  400,000  people.  It  was  urged  that 
this  number  would  have  to  be  increased 
tenfold  at  least  if  the  Loan  was  to  be 
either  a  financial  or  a  popular  success, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  speak- 
ing for  the  Government,  was  insistent 
that  it  should  be  both.  Due  chiefly  to 
the  tremendous  campaign  of  promotion 
and  advertising  put  behind  it,  the  Loan 
was  a  success,  both  financial  and  popular. 
More  than  4  million  subscribers  were 
obtained  for  it.  But  even  this  great 
number,  so  keen  a  student  of  investments 
as  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company,  has  stated,  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  20  million  to 
equal  what  England  has  done  in  floating 
popular  loans.  And  those  great  demo- 
cratic loans,  as  all  the  world  knows,  were 
placed  with  millions  of  investors,  quickly 
and  cheaply,  through  advertising.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  the  Victory 
Loan,  demonstrated  that  bonds  could  be 
sold  in  far  greater  volume  at  a  lower 
interest  with  advertising  than  the  same 
bonds  could  be  sold,  at  a  higher  interest 
rate,  without  advertising.  Bankers  in 
London  urged  that  the  interest  on  the 
Victory  Loan  should  be  6  per  cent.,  but 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  convinced  that  the 
Loan  could  be  floated  at  5  per  cent,  if 
broad  advertising  were  used.  And  his 
conviction  was  justified  in  the  sale  of 
5  billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  to  more 
than  5  million  subscribers  at  the  5  per 
cent,  rate,  thus  saving  England  ^o  million 
dollars  a  year  in  interest  charges  for  the 
term  of  the  Loan. 


In  presenting  its  plan  t(j  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  Board 
called  especial  attention  to  this  remark- 
able demonstration  of  the  economy  and 
effectiveness  of  advertising.  Secretary 
.McAd(K)  showed  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  whole  matter,  and  expressed  great  ap- 
preciation of  the  Board's  offer  to  serve 
the  Nation  without  any  charge  for  its 
professional  service,  but  stated  that 
there  were  no  funds  available  for  an  ad- 
vertising appropriation.  Me  also  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  ask  newspapers  to  contrib- 
ute their  advertising  space,  without 
charge,  for  that  was  their  commcxlity. 
In  effect,  these  highly  trained  selling 
men  were  told  that  the  Government  was 
undertaking  to  market  a  total  of  5  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  securities,  without  any 
selling  expense  for  the  making  of  a  mar- 
ket. But  the  bonds  had  to  be  sold. 
Every  serious-minded  person  in  the  coun- 
try realized  that  their  sale  was  to  be  one 
of  the  first  blows  in  the  war.  If  the 
bonds  went  with  a  rush  the  blow  would  be 
effective;  if  they  proved  a  drug  and  drag 
on  the  market,  the  United  States  would 
advertise  to  the  world  that,  despite  its 
great  riches,  it  couid  not  even  provide 
money  for  the  war  needs  of  its  allies 
and  of  itself.  With  characteristic  Amer- 
ican resourcefulness  the  Board  met  the 
situation.  There  being  no  money  for 
advertising  purposes,  and  advertising 
space  being  a  commodity  that  cost 
money,  the  Board  proceeded  to  raise 
money.  This  it  did  through  the  adver- 
tising clubs  of  the  country. 

THE    R.ANKIN    PLAN 

An  ingenious  plan  was  hit  upon  by 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
William  H.  Rankin,  of  Chicago,  which 
he  had  used  successfull\'  in  a  Red  Cross 
membership  campaign.  This  plan  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  advertising 
space  by  patriotic  business  men  over 
whose  name  the  advertisement  appeared. 
It  is  a  cheering  fact  that  hundreds  of 
full  pages  of  newspaper  space  were  sold 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  this  basis. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  business  man 
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who  paid  for  the  space  did  it  anony-  tising  space.  Strong  and  effective  copy, 
mously.  In  other  cases  he  gave  a  strong  especially  designed  to  reach  foreign- 
endorsement  of  the  Liberty  Loan  over  speaking  citizens,  was  prepared  and 
his  own  name,  thus  identifying  his  name  published  in  this  space.  And  the  Na- 
and  business  with  the  Nation's  business,  tional  Advertising  Advisory  Board  took 

A  group  of  the  ablest  copy  writers  in  cognizance  of  all  these  contributions  in 

thecountry  prepared strikingandeffective  developing  its  campaign.     As  it  stated 

advertisements.     Artists   prepared   illus-  in    its   plan,   the    Board   agreed  to  take 

trations  and  designs.     Both  writers  and  these  offers  and  to  study,  classify,  and 

artists    worked    without    compensation,  corjrdinate  them  so  that  their  combined 

just  as  the  advertising  men  did.  amount  and  value  might  be  known  and  a 

In  New  York  and  several  other  cities  sound  judgment  reached  as  to  whether 
bankers  gladly  relinquished  advertising  they  were  sufficient  or  insufficient  to 
space  that  they  had  contracted  for  in  secure  the  defmite  results  which  the 
the  newspapers  so  that  the  space  could  Government  required.  And  that  is  pre- 
be  used  for  Liberty  Loan  advertising  cisely  what  the  Board  did.  It  gave  care- 
prepared  by  the  Board.  Department  ful  consideration  to  the  unsolicited  offers 
stores  and  other  business  houses  gave  that  came  to  the  Government  and  it 
part  of  their  regular  advertising  space  undertook  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
for  announcements  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  those  places 
Posters  were  displayed  in  bank  and  store  where  the  campaign  was  incomplete, 
windows.  The  Poster  Association  made  While  the  result  was  not  a  thoroughly 
a  generous  offer  of  space  on  the  bill-  coordinated  campaign,  measured  by  the 
boards.  This  was  used  under  the  direc-  best  standards  of  efficienc\',  it  is  cer- 
tion  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Woolley,  who  was  tainly  fair  to  say  that  it  was  a  surprisingly 
Secretary  McAdoo's  personal  represen-  strong  and  effective  campaign,  consider- 
tative  as  Director  of  Publicity  for  the  ing  all  the  handicaps.  And  the  result 
Loan.  The  electric  sign  and  street  car  certainly  justified  all  the  endeavor  that 
advertising  interests  and  others  made  was  expended, 
contributions  to  the  Government.  In 
particular,  the  foreign  language  news- 
papers were  most  generous.  The  presi-  The  work  was  directed  by  Mr.  O.  C. 
dent  of  their  Association,  Mr.  Louis  N.  Harn,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Hammerling,  secured  a  large  offer  of  Board's  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope, 
space  from  more  than  four  hundred  of  and  twelve  district  chairmen,  one  in  each 
these  newspapers  with  a  combined  cir-  of  the  federal  reserve  banking  districts, 
culation  of  7  or  8  million.  Then  each  District  Board  was  made  up  of 

In  his  letter  to  the  Board,  making  this  the  presidents  of  all  the  advertising  clubs 

offer  of  space,  Mr.  Hammerling  said:  "The  in  that  district.     These  boards  worked 

aim  of  the  foreign  language  press  of  this  in  closest  cooperation  both  in  advertising 

country  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  and  in  all   kinds  of  selling  plans  with 

America   first.     And   these    publications  the  governor  of  the  federal  reserve  bank 

are  glad  to  work  hand  in  hand  to  assist  and  with  the  committee  of  bankers  that 

in    enlightening    their    readers    on    the  was   appointed   as    his   associates.     The 

matters  which  are  of  such  vital  impor-  campaign,  therefore,  was  reall\'  national, 

tance  to  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and    it    undoubtedly    accomplished    the 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  special  obliga-  result'  that  was  outlined  in  the  beginning 

lion  to  place  before  all  our  readers,  in  the  — that  of  supporting  the  vast  amount  of 

shape  of  publicity,  their  duties  as  citi-  news  publicity  by  giving  a  spur  to  action, 

zens  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world."  While  the  campaign  was  in  full  swing. 

And  the  performance  of  these  papers  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  held,  in 

was  as  good  as  their  word,     l^hey  gave,  St.  Louis,  their  great  annual  convention, 

literally,  hundreds  of  columns  of  adver-  One   of   the  enlightening   addresses  de- 
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livered  before  il  was  by  Mr.  J.  Murra\' 
Allison,  |)ul)lislier  of  Land  and  IVater, 
the  great  war  weekly  of  fji^land.  Mr. 
Allison  spoke  of  the  wonderful  results 
during  the  war  thai  had  been  secured  in 
Enf^land  by  advertising,  speaking  espe- 
cially of  what  had  been  done  in  raising 
Kitchener's  arni\'  and  in  the  Bonar  Law 
Victory  Loan.  Then,  referring  to  what 
American  advertising  men  were  under- 
taking to  do,  he  said:  "I  understand 
that  the  services  of  this  organization, 
and  that  means  the  services  of  every 
man  associated  with  it,  has  been  offered 
to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington.  A  ready- 
made,  tried  and  proved  machine,  in  full 
working  order,  lies  ready  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  is  equipped,  as  no  other  body 
in  the  world  is  equipped  or  can  possibly 
be  equipped,  to  exercise  a  function  that  is 
inseparably  affiliated  with  the  art  of 
modern  warfare,  a  function  that  the 
Government  must  use  from  day  to  day 
for  carrying  into  effect  its  various  pur- 
poses, the  function  of  advertising.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  trust  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
make  the  fullest  use  of  your  patriotic  and 
generous  offer  ?" 

Mr.  Festus  J.  Wade,  one  of  the  great 
bankers  of  the  country,  expressed  a  simi- 
lar view  to  the  convention  and  he  wrote 
subsequently  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board:  "  It  is  my  belief  that  advertising 
will  be  the  prime  factor  through  which 
our  Government  will  appeal  to  the 
American  people  in  many  situations 
during  the  war." 

At  this  great  convention  in  St.  Louis, 
the  closing  address  was  made  by  Secre- 
tary McAdoo.  Before  the  address  the 
hundreds  of  delegates  present  pledged 
520  pages  of  paid  newspaper  advertising 
space  for  the  last  six  days  of  the  Loan. 
But  the  amount  of  actual  space  secured 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  pledge.  And  the 
pledge  covered  merel>'  the  last  week  of 
the  campaign. 

When  June  15th  was  reached  and  it 
was  found  that  the  first  issue  of  two 
billion  dollars  of  the  Loan  had  been  over- 
subscribed bv  more  than  a  billion  dol- 


lars, Secretary  McAd^xj  sent  this  tele- 
gram of  thanks  and  appreciation:  "The 
National  Advertising  Advisory  Board  and 
the  Advertising  CJubs  contributed  im- 
nieasurabl>'  to  the  splendid  result  on 
the  Liberty  Loan.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  you  all  for  the  patriotic  service  you 
have  rendered  and  to  the  business  men 
who  contributed  so  liberalls'  in  the  matter 
(jf  advertising  space.  If  \'ou  will  let 
me  know  their  names  I  shall  write  each 
c)f  them  a  personal  letter  oi  thanks.  You 
have  done  bull\'  work.  Nothing  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  co<jperate  with  a 
live  bunch  like  the  advertising  men  of 
America." 

As  sfK)n  as  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
was  over,  the  National  Advertising  Ad- 
visory Board  swung  vigorously,  with  its 
entire  organization,  into  the  Red  Cross 
campaign  for  the  5 •00,000,000.  \\.  the 
conclusion  of  that,  it  again  reminded  the 
Government  that  its  offer  of  service  was 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

Of  course,  the  Board  feels  that  the 
Government  should  appropriate  funds 
for  a  proper  selling  expense.  It  has  a 
conviction  that  the  Government  should 
not  permit  patriotic  citizens  to  bu\'  ad- 
vertising space  to  float  a  Government 
loan  which,  manifestly,  the  Government 
should  buy  for  itself.  The  Government 
buys  the  paper  on  which  the  bonds  are 
printed,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  buy 
the  paper  on  which  the  advertisements 
seeking  buyers  for  the  bonds  are  printed. 

And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  that  has 
been  the  view  of  the  Treasur\-  Depart- 
ment and  the  governors  of  the  federal 
reserve  banks.  But  Congress  failed  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  a  proper 
selling  expense  on  the  first  issue  of  the 
Libert}'  Loan,  and  the  National  Adver- 
tising Advisory  Board  fell  to  and  did 
the  job  with  vigor  and  spirit,  despite 
that  fact. 

In  future  bond  issues  all  the  people 
must  be  educated  to  buy  them,  both 
as  an  investment  in  sound  securities  and 
as  an  investment  in  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy. For  unless  that  cause  wins,  bonds 
may  not  be  considered  any  more  valu- 
able by  Germany  than  treaties. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 

USEFUL  INVENTION'S 


A  5,000-TON  BARGE  BUILT  Ot   KEINiOKCED  CONCKEIE 


Ships  of  Reinforced  Concrete 

APROPOS  of  the  existing  inadequacy  of  the 
>  country's  supply  of  steel  and  lumber  for  the 
building  of  ships  and  other  commercial  purposes, 
several  prominent  engineers  have  recently  sug- 
gest ed  building 
ships  of  reinforced 
concrete.  The  idea 
is  not  new.  The 
concrete  ship  is 
only  a  develop- 
ment of  the  con- 
crete barge,  and 
the  latter  have 
been  in  use  for 
six  years  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  sup- 
plying coal  and 
water  to  dredges, 
carrying  loads  of 
sand  ami  gravel, 
etc.  Since  19  lo, 
also,  c  o  n  c  re  t  e 
barges  have  been 
used  on  the  W'cl- 
land  Canal,  and 
one  has  been  used  on  the  Panama  C^anal;  and  the 
American  Consul  General  at  Christiania  reports  a 
plant  at  Moss,  in  Norway,  where  concrete  vessels 
of  ^,000  tons'  displacement  are  being  built.  The 
phc^tograph  at  the  top  of  this  page  is  of  a  5,000-ton 
concrete  lighter. 


AN   IMPROVEMENT  ON  THE  MOTORCYCLE 
A  three-wheiMocI.  sinijle-passenRcr  car  desipn'-'tl  to  supplant  the  motor- 
cycle.     It  IS  "capable  of  three  speeds  up  to  sixiy-live  miles  an  hour 
and  reverse,  and  runs  forty  to  (ifty  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasolene" 


A  New  Type  of  Despatch  Car 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  on  the  motorcycle  for  use 
in  carrying  despatches  in  war  service,  or  for 
commercial  or  pleasure  purposes,  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  three-wheeled  car  shown  below. 

The  car  weighs 
approximately  900 
pounds  and  runs, 
according  to  its 
inventor,  forty  to 
fifty  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasolene, 
and  is  capable  of 
three  speeds  up  to 
sixty-five  miles  an 
hour  and  reverse. 
The  gasolene  tank 
is  in  the  cowl  of 
the  car  and  holds 
eight  gallons.  The 
machine  is  equip- 
ped with  emer- 
gency and  foo]t 
brakes  similar  lo 
those  on  a  stand- 
ard automobile, 
and  its  headlights  are  mounted  on  the  front  wheel 
guards.  The  lights  turn,  therefore,  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  wheels  are  steered.  .\s  the 
car  is  of  under-slung  construction,  its  inventor 
says  there  is  no  tendency  to  "rock  or  side  sway 
on  irregular  roads.  ' 
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A    KNIMO  AND  SCISSORS  SUAHPKNER 
A  hamly  instrurm-nt  in  which  slotted  Ruitles  insure  the 
proper    Ix-vel    for   shariH-niiiK    knives    and    scissors.      The 
sharixTiinvj  surface  consists  of  a  steel  file  which  may  be  re- 
place<l  when  il  l>ecomes  dull 

Combination  Knife  and  Scissors  Sharpener 

AFIANDY,  durable,  nickel-plated  steel  device 
tor  sharpening  knives  and  scissors  has  re- 
cently been  put  on  the  market  by  a  manufacturer  in 
Washington,  D.  C.     Ihe  sharpening  surface  consists 


of  .1  steel  file,  and  slotted  guides  insure  the  proper 
htvel  fr)r  sharpening  According  to  the  manufac- 
turer this  puts  all  the  wear  on  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
thus  obviating  the  common  fault  in  sharpening  of 
wearing  the  knife  thin  in  the  middle. 


An   Improved    lype  of  Miner's  Lamp 

AN  IMfM<OVtD  type  of  safety  lamp  for  use  in 
mines  has  recently  been  invented  by  a  miner 
in  Leeds,  hngland,  who  has  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life  to  the  subject.  One  of  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  lamp  is  that  it  becomes  ex- 
tinguished within  a  few  seconds  after  its  envelop- 
ment in  an  explosive  atmosphere.     In  this  way  it 


SAIKTV    FOR    IHE   MINER 
The  inventor  and  his  improved  lamp  which  detects  ex- 
plosive Kas   in  a   mine  and  which  can  be  re-lighted  in  a 
mine  with  safety  when  it  Ixicomes  extinguished 


TO  MAKE  CANNING   EASY 

A  recently  invented  machine  which  fastens  to  the  table  by 
a  clamp  and  by  which  cans  are  sealed  in  two  simple  opera- 
tions without  using  heat  or  solder  or  other  tools 

serves  to  detect  the  presence  of  explosive  gas  in  a 
mine.  The  light  of  the  lamp  is  sufficiently  power- 
ful, according  to  the  report  of  an  oculist  who  tested 
it,  to  give  a  fair  illumination  of  the  walls  of  a  dark 
room  at  a  reasonable  working  distance,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  light  is  "soft,  even,  and  diffused, 
and  does  not  easily  produce  the  sensation  of 
glare  upon  the  retina  of  the  e>e."  The  lamp  is 
so  constructed  that  it  illuminates  the  ground 
below  it,  thus  eliminating  the  usual  dense  shadow 
cast  by  other  lamps.  Another  important  improve- 
ment is  that  if  extinguished  it  may  be  re-lighted 
in  a  mine  with  safety  by  means  of  an  insulated 
metal  pin  fitted  to  the  oil  vessel.  .\  base  box  con- 
taining "magneto"  batteries  supplies  the  current 
for  ignition. 


Man  and   Mis   Machines 


Safety   Signals   for 
Automobiles 

SIGNALLING,  at- 
tachments, simple 
in  construction,  that  are 
calculated  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  accident 
in  turning  an  automo- 
bile at  night,  have  re- 
cently been  put  on  the 
market  by  a  firm  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  The  sig- 
nalsconsist  of  twojointed 
elbow  brackets,  made  of 
aluminum,  which  are  at- 
tached to  both  sides  of 
the  windshield  of  a  car. 
When  about  to  turn,  the 
driver  lowers  the  arm 
of  the  bracket  on  the 
side  to  which  he  is  to 
steer.  This  automat- 
ically lights  an  electric 
bulb  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  bracket — 
a    green    bulb    on    the 

right-hand  or  "safety"  side,  and  a  red  light  on  the 
left-hand  or  "danger"  side.  The  arrangement 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  driver  extending  his 
arm  when  about  to  turn,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
greatly  reduces  his  efficiency  in  turning.  The 
lights  operate  on  either  dry-cell  or  storage  batteries. 


PF^Or ECTOR   for 
he  head  and  face 


A  PROTECTOR  AG.-MNST  MOSQUITOES 

Or  flies,  or  gnats.     It  fits  the  crown  of  any  hat ,  is  removable, 
and  weighs  about  three  ounces 
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Protector    Against 
Mosquitoes 

a; 

against  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes is  made  of  two 
circular  pieces  of  light, 
firm  cloth,  which  are 
sewed  together  at  the 
outer  edges,  making  an 
envelope  to  enclose  the 
hat  brim.  The  upper 
piece,  which  fits  around 
the  crown  of  the  hat,  is 
made  with  eyelets  so  as 
to  be  laced  to  fit  any 
hat.  In  the  front  is  a 
snap  button  by  which 
a  rigid  connection  is 
made  to  the  hat.  To 
the  bottom  circular 
piece  of  cloth  is  sewed  a 
band  of  brass  wire 
gauze,  which  reaches 
entirely  around  the  head 
and  neck.  To  the  bot- 
tom edge  of  the  wire  gauze  is  a  cloth  skirt,  cut 
to  fit  over  the  shoulders,  which  may  be  tied  under 
the  arms  or  hang  loosely.  In  the  wire  gauze  is 
an  eyepiece  of  light,  transparent,  flexible  pyralin, 
and  a  mouthpiece  with  a  sliding  perforated  cover. 
The  protector  weighs  about  three  ounces. 


SAKKTY   ^l(...\Al,>  iOR  .\l  loMulillJ-:  DRIVERS 

When  about  to  turn  10  the  loft,  the  driver  lowers  the  arm  of  the  bracket  on  that  side  of  the  windshield,  which  automatically 
lights  a  red  ilectric  bulb.     In  turning  to  the  right,  a  green  light  is  shown 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  ANSWERS 


lo    Ihfsc  Questions   About    Subjects  of  (Current    Interest? 


II  \(  )L'  have  the  time  (and  the  help  of 
aFi  expert)  you  can  get  the  solid  facts 
hehiml  the  news  out  of  bcK)ks — but 
Li  lakes  a  lot  oi  time.  Or  you  can  read 
every  item  m  I  lie  newspapers  every  day, 
so  that  you  may  be  sure  not  to  miss  the 
little  despatches  buried  on  page  six  that 
usuall\  tell  the  beginnings  of  the  big 
events  several  days  before  they  jump  on 
to  the  front  page  in  big  headlines.  That 
takes  a  lot  of  time,  too.     But — 

If  >'ou  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
world  tomjortably,  so  that  you  are  at  ease 
in  any  conversation,  you  need  The 
World's  Work.  Then  you  let  the  editors 
do  the  work  and  spend  the  time.  They 
read  the  books  and  the  newspapers;  they 
keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  men  who 
are  making  the  events  of  which  the  maga- 
zine is  a  record — and  the  magazine  is  a 
selection  of  the  important  things 

Every  day  new  subjects  come  under 
discussion  in  the  newspapers  and  where 
well-informed  people  meet.  The  war,  our 
foreign  relations,  medical  progress — these 
and  a  dozen  other  fields  contain  new 
knowledge  that  should  be  available  to 
every  person  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  articles  in  The 
World's  Work,  if  read  every  month, 
serve  this  purpose.  The  following  ques- 
tions, answered  in  articles  in  this  issue,  are 
only  examples  of  this  educational  service: 

THE  DISPUTE  OVER  MEXICAN  OIL 

What  is  the  military  importance  of  the 
Mexican  oil  supply  in  the  Great  War? 

Who  owns  the  chief  Mexican  oil  wells? 

Why  is  the  present  political  situation  at 
Tampico  a  good  example  of  the  distinction 
between  a  de  facto  government  and  a  de 
jure  government? 

Where  is  the  Tampico  oil  region? 

Does  Carranza  control  the  oil  situation 
in  Mexico? 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  embargo 
on  oil  prcxluced  in  Mexico? 

Are  there  precedents  in  Mexican  affairs 


for  seizure  of  the  oil  fields  by  the  Mexican 

Government? 

(See  "The  Jeopardy  of  Tampico."  page  374) 

YOU   AND  THE   FfX)n   PROBLEM 

What  is  the  practical  definition  of  pro- 
tein? Of  carbr)h\drate'^  What  fcxxis 
supply  each  to  the  bjdy-' 

Can  a  man  work  effectively  if  he  eats 
less  than  his  usual  allowance  of  food? 

Why  should  focxi  be  bought  by  the 
calory  instead  of  by  the  pound-* 

What  are  some  of  the  most  useful  and 
cheapest  foods? 

What  is  the  relation  of  meat  to  diet? 
(See  "What  to  Eat  in  War  Time,"  page  446) 

THE  IRISH   HOME  RULE  QUESTION 

What  six  counties  of  Ulster  are  the 
centre  of  the  opposition  to  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland?  What  are  the  other  three  prov- 
inces of  Ireland  besides  Ulster? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement?     What  is  its  present  status? 

How  does  the  conflict  between  agrarian 
and  industrial  Ireland  affect  the  issue  of 
Home  Rule?  Who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  political  parties? 

What  does  Home  Rule  mean  as  under- 
stood by  the  Nationalist  Party  in  Ireland? 

Why  does   Great    Britain  insist  UDon 

Ireland  remaining  in  the  Empire? 

(Questions    arranged    from    "Can    the    Irish 
Settle  the  Irish  Question?"  on  page  413.) 

OUR  AIRPLANE   POLICY 

How  has  the  airplane  altered  the  tactics 
of  the  battlefield? 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  Ger- 
man army  if  the  Allies  should  gain  com- 
plete control  of  the  air? 

Has  artillery  increased  or  declined  in 
importance  in  modern  warfare?  How  is 
its  fire  controlled  and  made  accurate? 

WTiat  are  the  chief  types  of  military 
airplanes,  and  their  uses? 

How  many  machines  are  needed  on  the 
line  to  keep  one  machine  in  the  air? 
(See  "Airplanes  to  Win  the  War,"  page  431.) 
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THE  NEW  HEAD  OF  THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  Chicago,  successful  manufacturer  and  formerly  one  of  the 
most  useful  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who.  with  Rear  Admiral  Washing- 
ton L.  Capps.  is  charged  with  the  great  task  of  building  merchant  ships  to  meet  the  grave 
menace  of  the  submarine  (See  Page  486) 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


WE  KNOW  of  course  that  our 
navy  has  convoyed  our  troops 
abroad  and  that  a  certain 
number  of  destrovers  are  helping  in  the 
submarine  defense  to  the  extent  of  their 
numbers.  But  this  is  not  a  very  proud 
record  for  five  months  of  warfare  by  the 
third  largest  navy  in  the  world.  The 
spirit  of  John  Paul  Jones,  Decatur,  and 
Farragut  never  bred  in  us  satisfaction 
with  a  passive  and  defensive  navy. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  demand  such 
things  of  our  nav\'  as  to  drive  it  into  some 
impossible  task  like  the  forcing  of  the 
Dardanelles,  but  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask 
from  our  Navy  Department  some  state- 
ment of  whether  it  has  an\'  plans  to  realK' 
affect  the  war  or  whether  we  intend  to 
continue  the  war  as  we  have  begun 
by  giving  minor  aid  at  sea.  if  we  are  in- 
capable of  doing  more  than  this  at 
present  we  should  know  wh\  we  are  un- 
prepared for  a  war  that  has  threatened  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  when  we  will  be 
prepared. 

I  he  specific  cause  for  our  going  to  war 
was  the  submarine.  We  went  to  war  to 
stop  its  ravages.  What  are  we  doing  to- 
ward that  end?  In  the  Nav\-  officers  are 
taught  that  when  confronted  with  such  a 
problem  those  in  command  shcnild  first 
analyze  the  situation,  then  state  our 
mission — that  is,  state  what  we  want  to 


do  about  it — and  then  prepare  the  order  to 
carry  our  mission  into  effect. 

Anal\zing  the  situation  is  fairly 
simple.  We  have  the  third  largest 
nav\-  in  the  world  which  has  watched 
the  particular  kind  of  warfare  with 
which  we  are  confronted  for  three  \ears 
and  we  have  been  in  the  war  five  months 
and  produced  no  vital  effect  on  its 
conduct. 

Our  mission  in  the  war  is  also  fairly 
clear.  It  is  to  beat  the  submarine  either 
b\'  existing  means  or  inventing  new  ones. 
The  order  to  do  it — the  wa\  s  and  means, 
the  initiative,  courage,  and  skill  to  plan 
and  carry  out  such  a  campaign — that  be- 
longs to  the  Nav\'  Department.  We 
have  a  right  soon  to  ask  to  see  the  results 
of  the  foresight  and  preparation  which 
the\  have  exercised  since  August.  1914, 
when  war  broke  out  and  particularly 
since  Ma\",  igis.  when  the  Lusitauia 
went  down. or  more  particularlx'  still,  since 
April.  191 7,  when  we  entered  the  war. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  this  of  the 
Nav\'  Department.  Its  task  is  always 
to  be  read\-  to  protect  our  shipping,  our 
coasts,  and  to  defeat  an\  possible  enemy. 
.Mr.  Daniels  has  said  several  times  in  the 
last  four  N'ears  that  the  Navy  was  ready. 
If  it  was  readw  its  readiness  should 
sh(nv  in  some  effective  action  against  the 
cnenn  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war. 
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IN  CHARGE  OF  OLR  EMBARGO 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  a  successful  man  of  business,  recentl\'  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Exports  Administrative  Board  which  supervises  the  shipments  of  goods  from 
the  United  States  and  will  bechietl\-  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  embargo  polic>  in  keep- 
ing Germany  from  supplying  herself  with  war  materials  from  us  b>'  wa>  of  neutral  countries 


MR.  HUGH   l-KAYNE.  OF  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD 
Labor's  rcprcsonlali\c  on  the  new  advison  bod\  which  is  organizing  the  industrial  side 
of  our  preparations  tor  victory.     As  chief  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
New  >'ork  he  has  shared  with  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  the  honor  of  labor's  lo}  al  devotion  to 
the  countr\  in  this  war 


Copvripht  bv  International  Film  Senice 

LIEUT.  DE  LA  GRANGE  AND  LIEUT.-COL.  REES.  V.  C. 
French  and  English  aviator  ofticers  serving  with  our  Aviation  Section  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment   at    Washington  (See  Pages  ;i3  and  '-.22) 


Illl 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS  FRENCH  AIR  FIGHTER 

Lieut.  Georges  Gmnemer,  who  first  entered  the  air  in  191 5  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  has 

brought  down  forty-live  German  planes  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  (See  Page  513) 


OL'K  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN 
Mr.  Roland  S.   Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  just  undertaken  this  most  delicate  and 

complex  diplomatic  post 
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The  War  Industries  Board 

THE  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Q)uncil  of  National  Defense  and 
its  numerous  committees  have 
done  an  invaluable  service.  They  es- 
tabHshed  contact  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  manner  of  producers.  They 
brought  to  Washington  a  knowledge  of 
our  manufacturing  possibilities  that  it 
would  have  taken  months  to  get  in  any 
other  way.  They  not  only  brought 
specific  knowledge  but  imagination,  vis- 
ion, and  vigor.  We  should  not  have  been 
nearly  as  far  toward  an  appreciation  of 
our  duty  in  this  war  or  as  far  in  the 
direction  of  accomplishing  it  had  we  been 
without  the  voluntary  services  of  men  who 
made  up  the  Advisory  Commission  and 
its  committees. 

Yet  three  months  after  war  was  de- 
clared it  was  apparent  that  the  Advisory 
Commission  and  its  committees  could  not 
continue  to  function  as  they  had  been 
functioning.  The  fundamental  difficulty 
was  that  there  were  so  many  able  and 
energetic  men  engaged  in  the  work  that 
they  got  in  each  other's  way,  and  as  they 
only  had  advisory  power  a  great  deal  of 
their  work  went  for  nothing.  Such  things 
as  this  occurred:  A  producer  having  some- 
thing to  sell  which  the  Government 
wanted  and  needed  would  come  to 
Washington.  He  would  visit  some  com- 
mittee of  the  Advisory  Commission  and 
talk  it  all  over.  In  all  probability  he 
would  also  find  that  another  committee 
might  also  have  jurisdiction  over  his 
product  and  he  would  see  them.  Me 
would,  if  possible,  also  see  the  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  to  which  these 
committees  would  report.  Then  he 
would  realize  that  these  committees  and 
the  Advisor\- Commission  itself  could  onl\ 
recommend.  As  their  recommendations 
would  go  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments through  the  Secretaries  as  members 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
producer  would  try  to  see  the  Secretaries 
and,  failing  that,  endeavor  to  find  the  man 
in  the  War  or  Navy  Department  who 
would  reall>'  finally  decide  the  matter. 
If  he  could  find  this  man  he  would  go  see 


him.  There  was  one  man  who  had  some 
simple  thing  like  lumber  to  sell  who  had  at 
last  accounts  seen  fourteen  different  men. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission were  quick  to  see  that  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  council  was  likely  to  clog 
progress,  and  the  suggestion  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  War  Industries  Board  was  as 
much  their  proposal  as  any  one's.  They 
were  ready  for  it  some  time  before  the 
President  actually  appointed  it. 

The  War  Industries  Board  consists  of 
the  following  seven  men: 

Frank  A.  Scott,  of  Cleveland,  who  had 
been  serving  under  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission as  head  of  its  General  Munitions 
Board. 

Col.  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  of  the  army. 

Rear-Admiral  Frank  Friday  Fletcher, 
of  the  navy. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission. 

Robert  S.  Brookings,  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  of  St.  Louis. 

Robert  S.  Lovett,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Hugh  Frayne,  chief  organizer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  New 
York. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  and  all  its  com- 
mittees are  supposed  to  still  go  on  as  be- 
fore. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  will 
continue  but  the  Advisory  Commission 
and  committees  will  die  a  natural  death. 
They  have  become  a  fifth  wheel.  Many 
of  their  members  see  this  alread\'  and  are 
offering  their  services  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  where  they  can 
really  serve. 

The  New  War  Industries  Board,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  announcement, 
"will  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  war 
industry  needs  of  the  Government,  de- 
termine the  most  effective  wa\s  of  meet- 
ing them,  and  the  best  means  and  meth- 
ods of  increasing  production,  including 
the  creation  or  extension  of  industries 
demanded  by  the  emergenc\',  the  sequence 
and  relative  urgenc\'  of  the  needs  of  the 
ditTerent  Government  services,  and  con- 
sider price  factors  and,   in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  iIk*  industrial  and  labor  aspects 
of  problems  involved  and  the  general 
cjuestions  alFectin^  the  purchase  cjf  coni- 
niodilies. 

"On  this  board  Mr.  Baruch  will  give  his 
attention  particularly  to  ravv'  materials, 
Mr.  l>rookings  to  finished  products,  and 
Mr.  I.ovett  to  matters  of  priority.  These 
three  members,  in  association  with  Mr. 
II(X)ver,  so  far  as  fcxKJstufTs  are  involved, 
will  constitute  a  commission  to  arrange 
purchases  in  accordance  with  the  general 
policies  formulated  and  approved." 

The  fact  still  remains,  however,  that 
this  War  Industries  Board,  like  its  pre- 
decessor the  Advisory  Commission,  has 
no  power.  It  can  formulate,  plan,  and 
advise.  If  it  has  the  vision  it  can  arrange 
a  proper  war  programme  for  us.  But  it 
can  not  do  anything  to  carry  it  out.  The 
action  must  come  from  the  six  Cabinet 
members  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  When  Congress  votes  money 
these  are  the  only  people  who  have  the 
right  to  spend  it  and  get  things  done. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  at  present  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  do  very  little 
war  work  without  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent. This  new  War  Industries  Board 
comes  down  in  reality  to  a  body  of  experts 
to  advise  the  President  on  our  war  pro- 
gramme and  ways  and  means  for  carrying 
it  out — which  is  normally  the  function  of 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy — while 
the  Cabinet  still  has  its  function  of  advice 
and  also  the  duty  of  carrying  out  what  the 
President  decides  to  do.  The  truth  is  if 
the  Cabinet  were  unquestionably  able  to 
do  its  war  work  all  these  boards  would  be 
unnecessary.  In  the  long  run  the  men 
who  have  the  vision  and  ability  will  have 
to  be  given  the  power  and  responsibility. 

The  present  arrangement  is  not  likely 
to  be  permanent.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  strongest  man  in  this  new  board 
who  is  agreeable  to  the  President  might 
become  Secretary  of  Munitions.  It  is  a 
normal  evolution  of  everxthing  in  this 
country  to  begin  with  a  committee  so  as  to 
have  every  interest  represented  and  later 
reduce  the  committee  to  one  man  so  as  to 
get  something  done. 

The  President  put  this  idea  very  clearly 


in  his  letter  to  Omgressman  Lever  when 
C>)ngress  offered  to  form  a  committee  t(j 
help  him  C(jnduct  his  (jffice: 

"  I  am  not,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  in  any 
way  questi(jning  what  might  be  the  mo 
tives  or  the  purpose  of  the  members  of 
such  a  committee;  I  am  read\  to  assume 
that  they  w(juld  wish  to  ccxjperate  in  the 
most  patriotic  spirit,  but  c<:xjperation  of 
that  kind  is  not  practicable  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  responsibilitv  rests  upon 
the  Administration.  There  are  abundant 
existing  means  of  investigation  and  of  the 
effective  enforcement  of  that  responsi- 
bility. I  sincerels'  hope  that  upon  the 
reconsideration  of  this  matter  both  houses 
of  Congress  will  see  that  m\  objections 
rest  upon  indisputable  grounds  and  that  I 
could  only  interpret  the  final  adoption  of 
Section  23  as  arising  from  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  mvself." 

The  President  is  correct.  You  can't 
accelerate  action  bv'  adding  committees 
and  dividing  responsibility,  whether  \'ou 
call  them  committees,  or  commissions,  or 
boards.  You  ma\  get  wisdom,  vision, 
common-sense,  but  the\'  do  not  tend  to 
quick  and  vigorous  action.  That  is  the 
attribute  of  a  single  man  with  responsi- 
bility. 

The  President  has  instinctivel)'  felt  and 
acted  on  this  principle.  He  has  accepted 
his  rightful  responsibilit\'  and  he  acts. 

But  it  is  not  b\'  an\'  means  sure  that  he 
acts  with  the  vigor  and  rapidit\'  of  which 
he  is  capable.  As  it  is  an  axiom  that  a 
single  man  acts  more  quickl\  than  a  com- 
mittee, so  is  it  true  that  an  executive  must 
have  subordinates  whose  judgment  and 
action  he  trusts  if  he  is  to  keep  the  ma- 
chine moving.  At  this  point  our  present 
government  is  weak  either  because  of  the 
President's  temperament  or  because  of 
the  character  of  his  Cabinet.  The  Presi- 
dent settles  more  questions  in  the  realms 
of  State,  Army,  and  Navy  than  any  man 
in  an\'  other  countr\-  has  done  in  this  war. 
The  President  works  with  amazing  dis- 
patch and  \et  no  man  can  settle  a  Den- 
man-Goethals  row,  appoint  a  War  In- 
dustries Board,  conduct  a  campaign  for 
food  administration,  and  settle  any 
number  of  small  details  about  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  war  and  have  no  delay  occur 
anywhere — and  at  the  same  time  add 
vigor  and  vision  to  our  war  programme 
and  be  getting  our  ideas  for  a  settlement 
after  victory  thought  out. 

Some  one  must  help  the  President 
supply  dynamic  power  to  our  war  machine 
more  than  is  being  done  at  present. 
Whether  the  members  of  this  new  War 
Industries  Board,  either  in  their  present 
capacities  or  in  some  other,  can  fulfil  this 
mission,  depends  chiefly  on  them.  If 
they  do  not,  somebody  must.  The  reason 
that  somebody  must  do  this  is  because 
we  have  been  at  war  now  for  five  months 
and  have  put  forth  but  little  military 
strength  and  our  military  and  naval 
programme,  though  showing  great  activ- 
ity at  home,  is  not  calculated  to  do  the 
Germans  much  harm  for  this  year  and  the 
prospects  of  our  being  a  deciding  factor 
even  in  1918  are  not  overbright. 


kilometers,  the  British  138  kilometers,  and 
the  Belgians  27  kilometers. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  country  of  only  39 
million  people  after  the  third  year  of  war, 
a  country  which,  besides  its  own  effort, 
has  reorganized  and  rearmed  the  Serbian, 
Belgian,  and  Greek  armies  and  is  now 
helping  us  make  good  our  deficiencies  in 
artillery  and  other  equipment. 


F 


France  at  the  End  of  Three  Years' 
War 

CAPTAIN  ANDRE  TARDIEU'S 
summary  of  the  French  military 
situation  sent  to  Secretary  Baker 
is  a  document  which  every  American  who 
follows  the  facts  of  the  war  should  keep. 
It  gives  the  facts  and  it  will  tend  to  di- 
minish the  currency  of  general  statements 
about  France  being  bled  white  on  the  one 
hand  and  about  being  at  the  height  of  its 
military  power  on  the  other.  The  facts 
as  Captain  Tardieu  gives  them  are  that 
France  has  very  close  to  3  million  men  in 
the  active  zone  to-day.  This  is  more  than 
she  has  had  at  any  other  time.  So  much 
for  the  story  about  her  being  at  the  height 
of  her  military  power.  Her  men  coming 
of  age  and  her  colonial  resources  in  man 
power  will  enable  her  to  keep  up  the  pres- 
ent number  but  probabl\'  not  to  increase 
it.  There  are  no  reserves  that  will  not  be 
used.  So  much  for  the  stor>'  of  being  bled 
white. 

In  artiller>'  and  munitions  the  French 
situation  is  good  and  it  is  a  proud  record 
to  which  Captain  Tardieu  points  when  he 
says  that  of  the  730  kilometers  of  line  on 
the   western  front  the  French  hold   S74 


Mr.  Gerard's  Book 

FORMER  Ambassador  Gerard's 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  begins  with  a  kind  of  pre- 
face warning  Americans  against  under- 
estimating our  enemy's  strength.  It  is 
a  timely  warning,  for  every  time  there  is 
a  peace  discussion  "made  in  Germonv" 
or  elsewhere  a  lot  of  people  slacken  up  in 
their  efforts  in  anticipation  of  peace.  If 
peace  comes  with  Germany  unbeaten  we 
can  not  cease  our  warlike  preparation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  to  go 
immediately  on  to  a  permanent  war  foot- 
ing, for  it  will  mean  that  autocracy  has 
won  the  first  round.  And  while  Ger- 
many must  and  will  be  beaten  she  is  not 
beaten  yet  and  we  cannot  safel\'  let  up  in 
our  energies  for  a  single  moment  until 
the  actual  job  is  done. 

The  telegram  which  the  Kaiser  wrote 
to  President  Wilson,  which  Mr.  Gerard 
reprints,  contains  in  new  form  but  not 
different  in  essence,  the  reasoning  which 
the  Kaiser  thought  would  convince  a 
neutral  of  his  right  to  invade  Belgium. 
There  is  one  curious  note  in  the  mem- 
orandum. The  Kaiser  refers  to  the  King 
of  England  as  promising  that  his  country 
would  sta\'  neutral  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  as  "ordering"  his  Gov- 
ernment to  do  various  things.  If  the  King 
of  England  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  do 
these  things  every  one,  Including  the 
Kaiser,  knew  that  in  a  constitutional 
monarch)' like  England  the  sovereign  could 
not  do  as  the  sovereign  can  and  did  in 
an  autocracy  like  German\ .  The  foreign 
minister  of  Great  Britain  is  an  officer  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  and  the  people. 
In    German\'    the    foreiszn    minister    is 
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responsible  onlv  to  the  Chnncellor  nnd  tlu' 
Kaiser. 

In  Mr.  Gerard's  account  of  the  first 
few  days  of  the  war  is  a  reference  to 
the  German  offer  of  peace  to  Ik-lf^ium 
if  Belf^ium  would  allow  the  free  passage  of 
German  troops  a<^ainst  France.  This  is 
the  same  peace  proposal  reprinted  in  the 
first  instalment  of  Mr.  Gibson's  journal  in 
the  Au<i;ust  World's  Work.  Mr.  Gerard's 
account  says: 

"After  the  fall  of  Liege,  Von  Jagow 
sent  for  me  and  asked  me  whether  I  would 
transmit  through  the  American  Lxgat  on 
a  proposition  offering  Belgium  peace  and 
indemnity  if  no  further  oppcjsition  were 
made  to  the  passage  of  German  troops 
through  Belgium.  As  the  proposition 
was  a  proposition  for  peace,  1  took  the 
responsibility  of  forwarding  it  and  sent 
the  note  of  the  German  Government  to 
our  Minister  at  The  Hague  for  trans- 
mission to  our  Minister  in  Belgium. 

"  Doctor  van  Dyke,  our  Minister  at 
The  Hague,  refused  to  have  aliything  to 
do  with  the  transmission  of  this  prop- 
osition and  turned  the  German  note  over 
to  the  Holland  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  through  this  channel  the 
proposition  reached  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment." 

This  is  correct  as  far  as  the  German  end 
of  it  was  concerned  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Dr.  van  Dyke  did  transmit  it  to  Belgium 
and  its  contents  were  privately  com- 
municated to  the  Belgian  Government  in 
the  manner  described  in  Mr.  Gibson's 
journal. 


result  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  an  enter- 
prising business  man,  Mr.  Stern,  its 
successful  application  at  dawn  on  Friday 
morning  is  one  of  the  man\'  prrxjfs  of 
Sir  I  )ouglas  I  laig's  quickness  in  seizing  on 
new  methods. 

"These  long,  low,  dust-colored  tortoises 
have  no  resemblance  to  an  armored  car. 
I  hey  are  in  fact  steel  land  ships  of  im- 
mense power  and  wonderful  capacity. 
In  practice  they  have  proved  that  they 
can  climb  walls,  push  their  wa\'  through 
dense  woods,  cross  trenches,  and  man- 
oeuvre in  and  out  of  craters. 

"Until  their  m\sterious  appearance  be- 
fore the  Germans  their  identit\'  had  been 
hidden  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
construction  under  the  misleading  desig- 
nation of  'tanks,'  and  the  soldiers  helped 
to  dissemble  by  calling  them  'Willies.' 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  about 
them  is  the  secrecy  in  which  the  making 
of  thousands  of  working  parts  was  veiled 
in  the  Midland  town  of  their  birth." 

In  this  number  of  the  magazine  Colonel 
Swinton  tells  of  the  invention  of  the  tanks 
and  of  how  they  happened  to  be  called 
tanks.  It  is  an  authoritative  account  of 
one  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
episodes  in  the  war  and  it  is  written 
in  a  particularly  pleasing  style,  for,  like 
Ian  Hay,  Colonel  Swinton  was  a  writer 
of  stories  before  this  war  forced  him  to 
help  invent  new  engines  of  destruction. 


Who  Invented  the  "Tanks?" 

HM.  L.  S.standsfor  His  Majesty's 
Land  Ships  or,  in  other  words, 
•  "the  Tanks."  On  September  18, 
1916,  the  London  Daily  Mail  printed  the 
following  statement  about  the  invention 
of  the  Tanks: 

"The  idea  of  traveling  land  forts  has 
been  suggested  by  numberless  writers. 
The  practical  application  of  it  is  due  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Swinton,  one  of  the 
'Eye-Witnesses'  of  the  early  da\s  round 
Ypres.     Its  development   is   largely   the 


Mayor  Mitchel   Renominated 

THE  several  elements  in  New  York 
Cit\'  opposed  to  Tamman\'  Hall 
have  joined  their  hands  once  more 
and  renominated  Mayor  Mitchel.  This 
development  means  much,  not  only  to 
New  York,  but  to  the  cause  of  municipal 
government  ever\where  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  last  few  months  New 
York  has  had  particular  reasons  to  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  was  certaini}'  a  happ\' 
fortune  that  gave  the  city  such  a  mayor 
at  the  time  when  so  man\'  distinguished 
foreign  commissions  have  paid  their 
ceremonial  visits.  Maxor  Mitchel  has 
presided    over    these    occasions    with    a 
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grace,  a  dignity,  a  charm,  and  an  en- 
thusiasm that  have  been  altogether 
worthy  of  America's  premier  city.  It  is 
only  when  New  Yorkers  have  contrasted 
their  mayor  under  these  war  conditions 
with  Chicago's  that  they  have  completely 
realized  their  good  fortune. 

But  Mayor  Mitchel  stands  for  more 
than  good  taste  and  a  high  sense  of 
official  dignity.  His  administration  has 
proved  that  an  American  city,  even  the 
largest  one,  can  govern  itself  with  a  high 
degree  of  honesty  and  efficiency.  New 
York's  last  four  years  have  given  Tam- 
many Hall  the  severest  blow  in  its  his- 
tory. It  is  not  likely  that  it  could  survive 
another  four  years  of  forced  abstention 
from  the  municipal  trough.  Mr.  Mit- 
chel's  reelection  might  well  result  in  its 
final  disappearance  from  the  municipal 
scene.  If  this  is  so,  New  York  certainly 
has  as  splendid  an  issue  as  it  could  ask  in 
the  forthcoming  campaign.  The  whole 
nation,  in  spite  of  the  distracting  interest 
in  the  war,  is  keenly  awaiting  the  result. 


Canada's  Fifty  Years  of  National  Life 

THE  present  war,  which  marks  cer- 
tain glorious  events  in  Canada's 
military  history,  also  marks  the 
completion  of  the  first  half  century  of  uni- 
fied life  under  the  Dominion.  Our  north- 
ern neighbor  celebrated  Confederation 
Day  on  July  ist,  just  fifty  years  from  the 
day  when  the  scattered  colonies  organized 
themselves  into  a  homogeneous  common- 
wealth and  started  on  a  career  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Certainly  the 
Canadian  newspapers,  nearly  all  of  which 
observed  the  occasion  with  special  issues, 
had  a  splendid  story  to  relate.  Only 
the  Western  Hemisphere  could  present, 
as  a  record  of  fifty  years,  such  a  tale  of 
material  achievement,  of  a  wilderness 
converted  to  arable  land,  of  railroad  con- 
struction, of  new  upspringing  cities  and 
towns,  of  banks  and  commercial  enter- 
prises, public  schools,  universities,  art 
galleries,  ocean  steamships,  and  other 
numerous  monuments  of  progress. 
Spiritual  achievements  such  as  ^'pres  and 
Festubert  and  the  Somme  and  Arras  and 


Vimy  form  a  fitting  crown  to  this  fifty 
years  of  national  existence.  The  United 
States,  whose  story  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  followed  similar  lines,  though  on  a 
much  greater  scale,  certainly  extends  its 
congratulations  to  its  northern  friend. 

This  anniversary  and  its  appropriate 
celebration  could  not  come  at  a  happier 
time.  The  relations  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  and  Canada, 
furnish  the  world  that  illustration  in  the 
blessings  of  democracy  which  it  par- 
ticularly needs  at  the  present  moment. 
Both  nations  are  now  ranged  side  by  side 
in  a  fight  for  the  principles  which  have  so 
long  made  them  such  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous neighbors.  They  stand  as  the 
world's  finest  illustration  of  what  the 
democratic,  as  opposed  to  the  d\nastic, 
idea  can  accomplish  in  preserving  peace. 
We  have  had  differences  in  the  last 
hundred  years  over  our  boundary  lines — 
in  fact  there  is  not  a  single  mile  of  that 
line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  that 
hast  nqt  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  ^'et 
these  two  peoples,  because  they  are  dem- 
ocracies, have  settled  all  these  differences 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  peace  between 
nations,  both  of  which  are  rich  and  thus 
contain  certain  constant  temptations  for 
aggression,  is  no  dream,  but  a  reality. 
The  reason  is  the  simple  one  that  both  are 
democracies,  and  that,  because  the\'  are 
so  completel\'  imbued  with  the  demo- 
cratic instinct,  the\'  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  each  other's  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Only  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
Hohenzollern  ruled  Canada  and  a  Haps- 
burg  the  United  States.  Does  an\'  one 
suppose  that  this  peaceful  and  decent 
situation  would  continue?  Our  northern 
Hohenzollern  would  discover  that  the 
Lake  Champlain  X'alley  was  a  "frontier" 
that  was  essential  to  his  "peace  and 
securitN'."  that  the  Minnesota  Iron  ranges 
were  indispensable  to  his  economic  ex- 
istence and  that  our  northern  plains  would 
some  day  be  needed  for  his  surplus  popu- 
lation. Two  huge  citizen  armies,  con- 
stantl\-  armed  to  the  teeth,  would  con- 
stantl\-  menace  each  other,  a  thousand 
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f(jri  rt-ssrs  would  spring  up  :ilon^  the 
boundarv  Inn-  and  two  hu^t-  navii*s  would 
constant l\  chalk-n^c  each  other  for  the 
control  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  I  he 
slightest  boundary  quest iofi  or  fishery 
argument  would  precipitate  one  of  those 
hair-trif;^er  mobilizations  that  have 
pluni^ed  l\urope  and  the  world  into  a 
welter  of  slaughter.  (Canadian-American 
relations,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  series 
of  mutual  felicitations  on  historic  occas- 
ions, enlivened  now  and  then  perhaps  by 
a  reciprocity  campaign,  would  be  a  suc- 
cession of  Agadir  episodes,  treaty  viola- 
tions, rapacious  annexations,  "con- 
gresses," "conferences,"  demands  for 
places  in  the  sun  and  periodic  outbursts 
of  maniacal  savagery.  Instead  of  two 
highly  intelligent  and  energetic  peoples, 
steadily  progressing  in  everything  that 
makes  existence  worth  while  and  offering 
a  free  and  self-respecting  existence  to  the 
oppressed  of  the  world,  we  should  have  a 
mixture  of  populations,  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  servility,  and  dead  to  all  the  fmer 
things  of  life. 

Certainly  Canada  has  something  to 
celebrate  and  certainly  the  United  States 
can  whole-heartedly  join  in  this  celebra- 
tion. Here  are  two  great  nations  that 
can  exist  for  centuries  side  by  side  with  an 
unprotected  frontier.  The  reason  is  that 
they  are  democracies  and  have  the  demo- 
cratic instinct  for  peace  and  good  will  as 


opposed  to  the  autocratic  lust  for  war  and 
conquest.  It  is  a  spectacle  for  a  dis- 
tracted wr)rld. 


Should  German-Americans  Be 
Kxempt  ? 

T\\\\  attitude  of  certain  elements 
among  the  German-Americans  to- 
ward war  continues  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. Just  now  their  hostilits  to 
their  adfjpted  count r>  finds  expression  in 
appeals  that  Americans  of  German  origin 
be  exempted  from  service  at  the  fn^nt. 
Congressman  Britten  and  others  describe 
the  wickedness  of  forcing  peaceful  Ger- 
man-Americans toengage  in  battle  against 
their  own  kin  and  draw  an  exceedingly 
affecting  picture  of  their  mental  agony  at 
the  mere  prospect. 

Of  course,  no  propaganda  could  be 
more  insulting  to  those  millions  of  Ger- 
man-Americans who  have  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  and  become  genuine 
citizens  of  this  Republic.  And  the  plea 
itself  is  absurd  historically,  (^urnaticjn, 
our  liberties,  and  our  constitution  are  all 
the  products  of  fratricidal  war.  Nor  has 
German}'  itself  ever  accepted  the  doctrine 
now  being  promulgated  in  this  countr\ . 
Her  annals  are  one  story  of  civil  wars, 
and  civil  wars  of  an  unparalleled  savagery. 

The  plea  now  being  made  simply 
masks  dislo\'aIt\'  and  treason. 


DOES   OUR  WAR   PROGRAMME 
INSURE   VICTORY? 


IE  THING  which  decides  war 
is  striking  power  at  the  front. 
Many  things — money,  mobili- 
zation, organization,  drafts, 
orders,  etc. — are  necessary  to 
that,  but  they  are  not  effective  unless 
they  produce  striking  power  at  the  front. 
Our  military  effort,  then,  must  be  judged 
entirely  by  the  power  it  applies  on  the 
Germans  and  when  it  applies  that 
power. 


After  five  months  at  war  it  is  worth 
while  checking  up  roughly  to  see  what 
force  we  intend  to  apply  to  the  Germans 
and  when. 

There  are  three  main  ways  in  which 
we  can  do  what  ought  to  be  our  part  in 
the  war. 

They  are  primarily: 

1 .  To  send  an  army  to  France  suffi- 
cientl\-  large  to  insure  victory  on  the 
western  front  in  1918. 
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2.  To  send  enouf^h  airplanes  and  avia- 
tors to  enable  our  troops  and  our  Allies 
to  conduct  the  victorious  offensive  with- 
out prohibitive  loss. 

3.  To  add  sufficiently  to  the  British 
and  French  campaign  against  the  subma- 
rines to  overcome  them. 

Our  newspapers  have  spoken  of  having 
a  million  men  in  France  next  spring.  If 
that  is  our  programme  and  if  we  carry 
it  out,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  bring 
victory. 

There  are  about  3,500  active  airplanes 
on  our  side  on  the  western  front  this  year. 
The  Germans  have  at  least  as  many  and 
they  are  more  saving  of  them.  Next 
year  the  numbers  will  be  much  increased 
on  both  sides.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Germans  have  turned  their  Zeppelin 
factories  to  making  airplanes.  There- 
fore, to  be  sure  of  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance over  the  enemy,  which  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  successful  offen- 
sive, we  should  have  to  maintain  about 
8,000  or  10,000  active  aviators  on  the 
front  next  year.  That  seems  to  be  some- 
thing like  our  programme. 

At  the  present  time  the  Germans  are 
building  submarines  faster  than  they  are 
being  destroyed.  The  submarines  are 
destroying  merchant  tonnage  faster  than 
it  is  being  built.  Unless  this  situation 
is  changed  the  Germans  will  have  to  be 
beaten  on  land  quickly  or  not  at  all. 

There  are  three  ways  of  changing  this 
situation: 

1.  Increase  the  building  of  merchant 
ships. 

2.  Increase  the  patrols  so  that  fewer 
ships  will  be  sunk. 

3.  Invent  some  new  method  either  of 
protecting  ships  from  torpedo  attack 
or  some  new  method  of  locating  and  de- 
stroying submarines. 

The  real  solution,  of  course,  is  all  three. 

The  general  outlines  of  our  naval  and 
shipbuilding  programme  are  not  as  plain 
as  the  programme  for  the  army  and  avia- 
tion. We  know,  of  course,  that  we  have 
our  destroyers  engaged  in  submarine 
hunting  on  the  other  side.  In  numbers 
the\'  are  certainly  not  more  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  craft  engaged  in  submarine 


work.  And  they  have  had  and  can  not 
have  a  controlling  effect  until  augmented 
by  many  times  their  present  numbers. 
To  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  subma- 
rine war  b\'  destro\'ers  we  should  keep 
them  at  sea  by  the  hundreds  and  not  by 
tens. 

The  losses  of  ships,  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral, amount  to  between  700,000  and 
900,ocxj  tons  a  month,  or  from  8,400,000 
to  10,800,000  tons  a  year.  If  the  sinking 
continues  at  the  present  rate  the  total 
tonnage  built  for  the  sake  of  safety  would 
have  to  be  at  least  10,000.000  tons.  If 
the  sinkings  increase — in  that  case  tr\- 
ing  to  beat  the  submarine  b\'  building  is 
hopeless.  Lloyd-George  says  that  Eng- 
land is  building  4,000,000  tons  a  \ear. 
If  we  built  3,fxx),ooo  that  would  make 
7,000,000,  and  that  is  about  all,  for  no  one 
else  is  building  in  any  large  degree  except 
Japan,  and  Japanese  building  must  be 
with  our  steel.  Our  task,  then,  is  to  build 
from  3,000,000  to  6,000,000  tons  a  >'ear, 
unless  England  can  increase  its  output. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  to  get  at  least 
several  hundred  destroyers  into  action 
and  to  launch  from  a  half  to  two  thirds 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  submarine  sink- 
ings each  month — from  350,000  to  at  least 
720,000  tons  a  month. 

The  conditions  of  the  war,  then,  call 
upon  us — if  we  intend  to  insure  victor\' 
next  year — for  a  million  men  in  France 
by  April  and  at  least  8,000  aviators, 
hundreds  of  destroyers  in  European 
waters,  and  the  commissioning  of  350.000 
to  720,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  a 
month. 

In  all  this,  of  course,  the  element  of 
time  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  we 
had  even  200  or  300  destro\ers  on  the 
other  side  now  the  submarine  sinkings 
would  not  be  destro>'ing  tonnage  so  much 
faster  than  we  are  building  it.  If  we 
had  had  an  army  ready  and  equipped 
when  we  entered  the  war  we  could  prob- 
abl\  have  achieved  victor\'  this  \ear. 
If  we  don't  have  it  reiidy  next  \ear.  it  is 
ver\-  possible  that  our  Allies  will  either 
win  without  us  or  that  there  will  be  a 
peace  without  victorw 

W  ith  the  necessities  imposed  on  us  by 
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tlic  encm>'  in  iiiiiu'  il  is  iiist riictivu  to 
clu'ck  lip  the  niililarv  and  naval  prupara- 
lion  lor  a  war  which  wc  have  been  in 
lor  live  months. 

What  pn)«;rcss  have  we  made  toward 
getting  the  first  million  men  lo  France? 
To  be  elTective  for  next  year's  fighting 
these  men  nuisi  he  in  France  trained, 
equipped,  and  ready  to  fight  by  April 
1st  -that  is,  twelve  months  after  we 
entered  the  war.  The  question  is  whether 
we  can  put  a  millir)n  men  in  the  field  in  a 
year.  The  million  men  must  be  made  up 
somewhat  as  follows: 

The  Regular  Army,  increased  b\'  re- 
cruiting to  twice  the  size  it  was  on  April 
2,  1917,  and  the  National  Guard,  in- 
creased by  recruits  to  three  times  its 
pre-war  size,  the  two  forces  together 
making  up  a  little  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion men.  The  other  half  million  must  be 
raised  under  the  selective  draft  law. 

The  Regular  Arm\'  undoubtedly  will  be 
ready,  and  in  spite  of  its  two-to-one  pro- 
portion of  recruits  to  trained  soldiers  it 
will  be  an  efficient  body,  for  its  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  in  large 
measure  experienced  men. 

About  one  third  of  the  National  Guard 
quota  will  be  made  up  of  men  who 
had  training  on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  rest  will  be  recruits.  The  National 
Guard,  therefore,  is  in  great  need  of 
elemental  training  for  its  recruits,  and  all 
its  members  need  advanced  training  for 
European  war.  'Fhe  first  units  of  the 
Guard  began  to  go  to  their  training 
camps  early  in  August,  four  months  after 
we  entered  the  war  and  eight  months  be- 
fore the  latest  date  on  which  they  should 
appear  on  the  firing  line  to  take  part  in 
next  year's  spring  campaign. 

Units  of  the  Regular  Army  can  continue 
to  follow  the  Pershing  force,  and  the 
Guard  should  be  ready  to  follow  them  so 
that  this  half  million  will  have  reached 
France  and  had  its  final  training  period 
b\'  spring.  As  things  are  going  now  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
this  half  million  effective  trained  troops 
in  France  read\-  for  action  b\'  April. 
1918,  or  perhaps  a  month  earlier,  a  large 
part  of  which  will  have  been  in  France 


for  two  or  three  months,  including  a  few 
who  will  have  seen  actual  service. 

1  he  outlook  for  getting  the  selective 
draft  (juota  of  the  arm>'  fit  and  abroad 
by  spring  is  much  less  encouraging. 
Four  months  after  the  declaraticjn  of 
war  we  were  just  calling  the  men  up  for 
examination.  The  training  camps  which 
were  first  supposed  to  be  ready  early  in 
September  are  not  completed.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  draft  itself  Ujok  longer 
than  was  expected  and  the  cant(jnments 
were  not  ready,  so  that  no  serious  training 
for  the  selective  arm\'  could  begin  before 
October  first.  Ihat  leaves  six  months 
for  training  and  transportation  before 
April  I,  igiS. 

1  he  British,  whose  conditions  most 
nearl\'  approximated  ours,  did  train  men 
in  as  short  a  time  as  this,  but  the\'  had  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  experienced 
officers  to  draw  upon,  their  transporta- 
tion problem  to  the  front  was  shorter  and 
easier  than  ours  and  the  experience  they 
had  with  this  rapid  training  led  them  to 
lengthen  the  period.  In  other  words, 
onl\'  a  tremendous  zeal  backed  b\'  en- 
erg\'  and  eflficienc\'  can  get  this  second 
half  million  fit  and  abroad  b\'  spring. 
The>'  are  likelx',  as  things  are  going,  to 
appear  as  effectives  at  various  times 
along  through  the  summer  and  fall. 

A  half  million  from  the  Regular  Arm\" 
and  the  Guard  ought  to  be  read\  earl\' 
next  spring.  The  half  million  of  the 
new  arm\'  are  not  likel\'  to  be  available 
before  summer.  To  follow  these  our 
programme  must  not  onl\-  provide  for 
maintaining  the  numbers  of  our  forces 
but  of  increasing  them  and  providing 
reserves  for  the  increased  numbers.  This 
the  Government  seems  to  contemplate. 
We  are  likelx'  to  be  so  late  with  the  first 
part  of  the  draft  army  as  to  miss  half  the 
good  fighting  weather  next  \ear  but  after 
that  our  forces  ought  to  continue  to  grow. 

We  entered  this  war,  in  which  machine 
guns,  artillerw  trench  mortars,  and  hand 
bombs  were  the  most  used  weapons,  with 
a  very  inadequate  suppl\'  of  an\'  of  these 
things.  We  had  practically  no  mobile 
heavy  artillery,  a  suppl\-  of  light  artillery 
far  below  the  standard  set  by  this  war, 
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and  perhaps  a  tent  has  many  machine 
guns  for  the  men  then  enrolled  as  experi- 
ence abroad  has  shown  is  wise. 

The  French  have  already  had  to  ar- 
range to  begin  to  supply  our  troops  with 
artillery,  trench  helmets,  hand  bombs, 
etc.  The  War  Department  has  given 
out  no  detailed  statements  of  its  pro- 
gramme of  equipment,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  it  has  even  a  plan  to  arm 
adequately  our  men  who  will  be  in 
France  next  spring  out  of  our  own  efforts. 
To  make  use  of  our  army  our  Allies  will 
have  to  help  provide  us  with  equipment. 
A  Washington  despatch  of  July  30th 
summed  up  the  situation  in  these  words: 

There  are  about  600  guns  now  available  for 
use  at  the  front.  The  Government  has  been 
constructing  field  ordnance  just  fast  enough  to 
replenish  wastage. 

Face  to  face  with  the  need  of  supplying 
heavy  ordnance  for  use  by  the  expeditionary 
forces,  the  War  Department  had  to  appeal  to 
France  for  aid.  The  French  Government 
promptly  offered  to  turn  over  the  surplus  of 
big  guns  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
the  last  year. 

General  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  also 
took  steps  to  equip  at  once  a  great  number  of 
forging  establishments  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  he  is  engaged  now  in  reorganizing 
machine  shops  so  that  the  work  may  proceed 
with  all  possible  despatch.  About  one  year 
from  now  these  machine  shops  will  be  ready 
to  finish  all  big  calibre  guns  forged  in  the 
United  States. 

Meantime  American  forgings  will  be  sent 
to  France  for  machine  work.  The  American 
guns  must  be  rechambered  so  that  they  will 
be  available  for  French  ammunition.  No 
American  guns  will  be  shipped  to  France  at 
this  time.  They  will  be  used  to  train  new 
troops  and  when  necessary  will  be  sent  to 
France,  relined  and  put  on  the  battle  fronts. 
French  guns  have  been  sent  here  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  first  artillery  units  whom 
it  is  planned  to  send  abroad. 

Altogether  the  Germans  were  not  far 
wrong  in  figuring  that  they  need  not  fear 
any  military  effort  of  ours  for  at  least  a 
a  year  after  a  break.  By  beginning  their 
submarine  activity  in  Februar>'  they  gave 
themselves  at  least  fourteen  months  of 
activity  at  sea  before  they  need  fear  any 


large  force  of  Americans.  From  present 
indications  we  shall  have  for  the  spring 
drive  in  1918  about  as  many  men  as  the 
Germans  call  up  for  training  every  year 
— about  a  half  million — with  about  as 
many  more  to  follow  in  the  summer. 

Our  programme  in  aviation  is  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  our  size  and 
strength  as  a  nation.  The  plan  is  to 
keep  on  the  front  next  year  an  airplane 
force  commensurate  with  an  arm>'  of  5 
million  men  according  to  the  ratio  exist- 
ing this  year.  Speaking  of  ratios  in  this 
way  may  be  extremely  misleading,  for 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  airplanes  that  could  be  effectively  used 
and  consequently  no  limit  to  the  number 
we  should  have.  But  the  comparison 
does  show  that  we  have  more  vision  and 
imagination  about  our  airplane  activity 
than  about  anything  else. 

The  ground  schools  for  aviators  have 
been  graduating  classes  each  week  for 
more  than  a  month.  From  the  ground 
schools  the  men  go  to  the  flying  schools. 
Under  the  money  grant  preceding  the 
$640,000,000  appropriation  the  Signal 
Corps  built  (they  are  practicall}-  finished 
now)  22  flying  units  each  capable  of 
turning  out  50  aviators  a  month,  or  alto- 
gether about  1, 100 fliers  a  month.  Under 
this  programme  we  should  have  7,000 
or  8,000  fliers  ready  by  April,  19 18.  To 
make  up  for  the  fewer  numbers  in  train- 
ing while  the  schools  were  being  finished 
we  have  the  men  who  were  sent  to  Can- 
ada and  abroad  to  train  and  those  who 
had  already  been  fixing.  By  next  April 
we  should  have  sent  over  somewhere 
between  7,000  and  8,000  aviators  and 
a  constant  supply  of  at  least  1,000  a 
month  to  fill  the  gaps  and  enlarge  the 
force.  As  the  enlarged  programme 
made  possible  by  the  $640,000,000  goes 
into  effect  these  numbers  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

Our  aviators  will,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, all  have  been  trained  on  American- 
made  training  machines,  and  b\'  April 
we  shall  have  begun  to  turn  out  at  least  a 
proportion  of  the  fighting  machines. 
If  we  are  not  succeeding  in  this  it  will 
not  be  for  lack  of  vision  and  effort.     Gen- 
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eral  S(|uier  has  a  programme  befit tinj^  our  marines  vsiih  their  wider  radius  of  action 

size  as  a  nation,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  make   the  chasers  less   useful.      Ijut   the 

fall   short   ol    it.     It   ou^^ht    to   give   the  decision  is  also  a  recognition  of  the  fact 

Allied  armies  on  the  west  such  sij-periority  that   the  Germans  were  right  in  largely 

in  the  air  (as  (Captain    lardieu  explains  discounting  our  navy's  p^jwer  to  greatly 

in  his  article  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine)  afTect  the  submarine  situation  an>   time 

as  enabled  the   f-"rench   to  achieve  such  soon.      It  takes  lime  to  build  dest rovers 

success  in  the  early  part  of  the  Somme  in  large  numbers  and  while  we  are  plan- 

ofTensive.     it  will  hardly  insure  exclusive  ning  and   building — ever  since  last  Feb- 

control  such  as  would  insure  immediate  ruary,  in  fact — the  submarines  have  been 

victory  by  spring,  but  if  it  continues  to  doing  their  worst.     At   present  and  for 

increase  as  it  has  been  doing  it  may  give  some  time  yet  we  can  do  little  to  stop 

effective  control  soon  after  that.     Of  all  them.     The  submarines   are    winning — 

our  efforts  our  aviation  programme  will  that  is,  more  submarines  are  being  built 

deliver    a    comparatively    greater    blow  than  are  being  sunk  and  more  tonnage  is 

against  the  Germans  than  anything  else  being   sunk    than    is    being   built.     The 

we  are  doing.  aspect  at  present  is  bad,  and  we  have 

We  went  into  the  war  because  the  Ger-  no  assurance  that  it  may  not  get  worse, 
mans  insisted  upon  sinking  our  citizens  Our  job  is  not  onlv  to  prepare  a  defense 
and  ships.  We  have  been  at  war  five  against  the  submarine  campaign  as  now 
months  and  the  U-boats  are  sinking  more  conducted  but  also  against  a  worse 
ships  than  before  we  went  to  war.  The  submarine  campaign  which  the  Ger- 
Germans  estimated  that  their  forbear-  mans  may  be  preparing  against  us. 
ance  in  their  submarine  campaign  saved  But  if  we  have  no  offense  and  our  na- 
more  ships  than  our  navy  could  save,  val  defense  is  inadequate,  as  it  now  is — 
There  is  no  question  that  from  February  ours  and  our  Allies',  alike — there  is  still 
(when  they  began)  to  the  present  they  are  left  the  recourse  to  try  to  build  ships 
amply  right.  There  is  a  very  good  faster  than  the  Germans  sink  them.  At 
chance,  almost  a  certainty,  that  for  a  the  present  rate  the  Germans  are  sinking 
year  from  February,  1917,  to  February,  between  8,400,000  and  10,800,000  tons  a 
1918,  the  balance  will  still  be  in  their  year.  Lloyd-Georgesays  England  is  build- 
favor,  ing  4,000,000  tons  this  year.     There  are 

How  much  longer  after  that  it  will  be  about  1 ,600.000  tons  here  on  the  stocks  of 

depends  on  what  our  navy  is  doing.     The  private  builders.  The  Shipping  Board  has 

destroyers  we  have  abroad  amount  to  less  contracted  for  600,000  tons.     This  makes 

than  2  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  of  the  2,200,000.     General  Goethals  was  going 

small  boat  flotillas  engaged  in  submarine  to  let   two  contracts  making,  together, 

work.     Our  ships  have  been  given  the  2. 500,000  tons  to  be  completed  in  eighteen 

post  of  honor  and  have  done  well,  but  months.     If  1,500.000  tons  of  this  could 

they  have  not  affected  the  course  of  the  have    been    completed    in    a    \ear    that 

war  very  much.     They  are  destroyers,  would  make  a  total  American  production 

which  are  the  best  kind  of  craft  to  fight  of   3.700.000,    which    with   4.000.000   in 

submarines,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  England  would  mean  7.700.000  a  >ear. 

them.     For    the   last   year   or  two  our  But     our     actual     production     between 

navy  must  have  realized  that  it  might  April.  191 7,  and  April.  1918,  will  fall  far 

have  to  fight  submarines.     Nevertheless  short  of  3,700.000.  for  months  have  been 

it   is  deficient   in   destroyers   and   other  lost  in  argument  and  controversy.     .\nd 

light  craft.     The  newspapers  report  that  the  submarines  have  kept  righton sinking 

our  original  programme  of  one  thousand  whether  we  were  ready  to  build  or  not. 

submarine  chasers  of  120  feet  or  there-  We  face  a  net   loss  from    i. 000. 000  to 

abouts  is  to  be  altered  and  that  we  shall  4.000,000  tons  of  shipping  at  the  ver\- 

concentrate  on  the  building  of  destro\ers.  time   when   we   particularly    need    more 

This  is  a  wise  decision,  for  the  larger  sub-  ships  to  take  our  army  abroad  and  sup- 
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ply  it  there.  It  takes  about  five  tons  of 
shipping  to  keep  each  soldier  abroad. 
On  such  a  basis  i,ocx),ooo  tons  of  ship- 
ping would  keep  200,000  men  in  France. 
Four  million  tons  would  keep  800,000 
men. 

We  have  been  watching  our  war  pro- 
gramme always  with  the  consideration 
that  we  had  made  almost  no  preparations 
for  this  war.  We  have  comforted  our- 
selves "that  under  the  circumstances 
we  were  doing  well."  The  Germans,  too, 
have  considered  that  we  had  almost  no 
preparation,  and  they  counted  on  this 
circumstance  to  discount  us  for  a  year 
— and  they  are  doing  it. 

When  we  entered  the  war  in  April  our 
job  certainly  was  to  throw  enough  weight 
into  it  on  our  side  to  make  certain  of  vic- 
tory in  1918 — absolutely  certain.  We 
have  been  at  war  five  months,  and  it  be- 
gins to  be  evident  that  we  have  not 
planned  on  this  conception  but  more  on 
the  idea  of  making  a  reputable  showing 
considering  we  had  little  to  begin  with. 
We  need  a  larger  vision.  We  are  the  big- 
gest nation  with  the  exception  of  Russia 
in  the  struggle.  Certainly  we  should 
put  forth  enough  strength  quickly 
enough  to  make  victory  certain  in  1918. 
I'f  we  do  not  the  opportunity  for  victory 
may  not  wait. 

To  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  our 
tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  our  conduct 
of  the  war  let  us  take  a  concrete  case. 
Let  us  analyze  our  military  accomplish- 
ments as  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  New  York  World: 

*'  Ten  millions  of  men  registered  under  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  an  orderly  proced- 
ure in  raising  the  armed  forces  of  the  coun- 
and  all  of  them  assigned  to  their  relative 
places  within  that  body." 

This  is  a  great  event  but,  as  has  al- 
ready been  explained,  none  of  these  ten 
million  will  harm  a  German  for  at  least  a 
year  after  we  entered  the  war  and  hardly 
more  than  a  tenth  of  them  will  begin  to 
train  during  that  period.  The  men  in 
France,  not  those  on  the  books  of  the 
War  Department,  will  win  the  war. 

*' A   Regular  Army  trebled  and  a   Na- 
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iional  Guard  more  than  doubled  through 
voluntary  enlistment,  with  a  united  force 
now  of  more  than  half  a  million  men." 

This  means  a  half  million  men  in  France 
in  a  )'ear. 

"An  aircraft  programme  of  great  pro- 
portions in  process  of  realisation." 

This,  too,  is  something  that  will  count 
and  count  heavily  within  a  year. 

"Substantial  orders  of  weapons  from 
small  arms  to  heaviest  artillery  in  process 
of  rapid  manufacture." 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  have 
our  troops  properly  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican artillery  by  next  Spr.ng. 

"Great  camps  throughout  the  country 
beginning  to  turn  out  their  thousands  of 
intensively  trained  officers  for  the  new  troops 
and  a  second  series  of  camps  about  to  bepn. 

"Huge  cantonments  being  rushed  to 
completion  for  the  housing  of  a  half  mil- 
lion men  called  iftto  action  under  the  Se- 
lective Draft  Law  and  extensive  camps 
coming  into  being  for  the  accomrnodation 
of  the  National  Guard; 

"Special  camps  to  provide  for  thousands 
of  men  in  the  hospital  companies  and  units; 

"Specialised  forces,  such  as  engineers, 
forestry  men  and  aviators,  being  despatched 
to  the  aid  of  our  Allies." 

The  officers'  training  schools,  canton- 
ments, hospital  units,  engineers,  etc., 
are  necessary  preliminaries  for  getting  the 
armies  to  France,  not  separate  accom- 
plishments of  themselves.  None  of  them 
directly  hurt  the  German  line. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  activities  that 
occur  to  me  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  as 
to  the  work  upon  which  the  liar  Depari- 
ment  is  engaged." 

This  interview  of  the  Secretar\'s  is 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  our  national 
attitude.  We  are  satisfied  with  activity 
here.  But  the  real  test  is.  what  force 
are  we  going  to  put  against  the  Germans 
and  when?  What  we've  got  to  compare 
our  efforts  with  are  those  of  the  enemy. 
We  are  fighting  the  Germans,  not  our 
best  previous  performance. 


MR.    MARSDEN  J.    PERRY   ON 
.     INVESTMENTS 

Izvery  mouth  the  World's  Work  publishes  in   this  pari  of  the  ma^a^ine  an  article 
on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  he  draivn  therefrom. 


R.  MARSDKN  J.  PFRRY, 
chairman  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  Union  I  rust 
Company  of  I^rovldence 
and  of  the  Norfolk  Southern 
Railroad,  believes  in  putting  all  his  in- 
vestment eggs  in  a  few  baskets,  provided 
he  can^keep  careful  watch  of  those  bas- 
kets. On  the  subject  of  investment,  he 
says : 

"There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  investing. 
There  are  as  many  individual  preferences 
as  there  are  different  kinds  of  investments 
available.  People  differ  widely  in  their 
choice.  It  is  all  according  to  one's 
personal  tendencies.  It  depends  on  the 
type  of  mind  the  individual  himself  pos- 
sesses, and  some  prefer  dividing  their 
investments  over  a  wide  range  of  business 
activity,  while  others  are  temperamen- 
tally unfit  to  assume  the  management  of 
such  a  diversification  of  interests.  A 
Western  banker,  recently  deceased,  had 
his  money  in  a  very  widely  diversified  list 
of  securities;  but  he  was  mentally 
equipped  to  follow  such  a  course  of  in- 
vesting, as  he  had  a  genius  for  picking 
good  things.  With  one  exception  he 
probably  had  not  more  than  $100,000 
invested  in  any  one  security,  although 
his  fortune  amounted  to  around 
J^20,ooo,ooo.  Just  the.  opposite  to  this 
is  the  advice  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
said  to  a  \oung  man  just  starting  out  in 
life:  'Put  all  \our  eggs  in  one  basket 
and  then  watch  that  basket.' 

"in  my  investments  1  have  adhered 
more  to  the  Carnegie  method  than  to  the 
other;  generally  in  a  few  baskets,  which  I 
have  watched.  1  went  into  banking  be- 
cause from  the  time  1  was  ten  years  old  I 
developed  a  strong  inclination  for  that 
business.      1    later  became  attracted    to 


the  street  railway  and  electric  lighting 
field,  1  think,  because  of  the  mechanical 
and  constructive  nature  of  the  business. 
[Propositions  where  building  is  to  be  done 
have  alwa>'s  appealed  to  me.  My  in- 
vestments in  other  electrical  companies 
grew  out  of  my  firm  belief  in  the  future  of 
electrical  development.  So  firm  was  I  in 
this  belief  that  in  1884,  while  one  electric 
lighting  company  in  which  1  was  inter- 
ested was  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff, 
I  purchased  a  third  interest  in  another. 

"  I  entered  the  railroad  field  as  a  natural 
step  from  m\'  interest  in  electric  rail- 
roads. 1  was  offered  the  lease  of  a  rail- 
road in  the  South  on  attractive  terms. and 
due  to  m}'  connection  with  that  1  saw  the 
possibilities  of  that  section,  and  there  re- 
sulted my  investment  in  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Railway." 

As  to  the  best  fields  for  business  in- 
vestments, Mr.  Perr\-  said: 

"  By  and  large,  1  think  railroads  in  the 
end  will  prove  to  be  the  prime  investment. 
This  country  has  one  third  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  world  and  onh'  one  for- 
tieth to  one  thirtieth  of  the  total  land 
area.  It  has  been  the  railroads  that  have 
made  the  great  prosperit\'  of  the  country 
possible.  There  are  to-day  two  acres 
under  cultivation  in  the  South  where 
there  was  one  three  \ears  ago,  and  three 
years  hence  there  will  be  four  where  there 
are  now  two.  The  railroads  are  a  neces- 
sit\',  and  the  man  who  puts  his  money 
into  a  necessit\'  has  the  best  investment 
for  a  long  pull,  and  the  long  pull  has 
made  the  great  fortunes  in  the  past. 

"And  1  consider  that  public  utilities 
which  supply  something  people  need 
ever\'  da\'  are  unusually  good  invest- 
ments. But,  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
the   character   of   the   individual    should 
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largel}'  determine  such  investments;  he 
should  choose  those  for  which  he  has 
an  inchnation. 

"I  he  mistake  many  people  make  who 
go  into  investments  expecting  future 
growth  is  that  they  do  not  stay  with 
them  long  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  full 
development,  but,  becoming  impatient, 
they  often  sell  the  securities  when  they 
see  them  declining.  And  some  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  too  much  money  back 
into  the  business  in  which  they  are 
primarily  interested.  They  enlarge  far 
beyond  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency, 
when  they  should  be  building  up  a  cash 
surplus,  not  a  book  surplus." 

In  referring  to  these  business  fields,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Perry  uses  the 
word  "investments"  in  the  sense  that 
some  others  speak  of  business  ventures. 
He  means  an  investment  that  is  accom- 
panied by  a  person's  own  entrance  into 
the  business;  as  he  himself  has  invested 
in  the  banking,  the  electrical,  and  the 
railroad  fields.  When  it  comes  to  the 
investment  of  surplus  funds,  Mr.  Perry 
offers  very  different  advice  for  those  who 
have  money  to  invest  outside  of  the  special 
business  field  with  which  they  are  in- 
timately associated. 

"That  is  money  with  which  no  chance 
should  be  taken,"  he  said.  "While  it  is 
proper  for  a  man  to  take  the  risk  with 
money  invested  in  his  own  business,  he 
should  never  do  so  with  other  investments. 
Surplus  funds  should  be  invested  in  good 
bonds — with  a  view  of  securing  safety 
of  the  principal  and  certainty  of  regular 
interest  return." 

This  is  tlie  advice  that  should  apply  to 
the  investments  of  the  average  man,  for 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred  is  able  to  enter 
into  business  investments  and  take  the 
controlling  position  that  Mr.  Perry  has, 
or  that  Mr.  Carnegie  did  in  the  steel 
trade.  What  the  average  man  needs  is 
not  so  much  education  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness investments  as  it  is  sound  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  emplox  nient  of  surplus 
funds  that  have  ccjiiie  out  of  his  business. 
Some  of  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  business  make  the  gravest  mistakes 


when  they  invest  money  in  other  fields. 
Mr.  Perry's  specific  advice  regarding  the 
investment  of  surplus  funds,  therefore,  is 
of  practical  value  to  all  business  men  and 
to  the  much  larger  number  of  professional 
men  and  working  men  throughout  the 
country  who  have  savings  for  investment. 
It  is  difficult  for  such  men  to  keep  watch 
of  their  investment  eggs;  the>'  should  take 
no  chances  with  them. 

The  complete  investment  experiences 
of  men  like  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller  afford  excellent  examples  for 
the  average  man  to  follow  in  the  emplo\- 
ment  of  his  surplus  funds.  When  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  began  to  show 
larger  profits  than  were  needed  to  be  put 
back  into  the  properties,  Mr.  Carnegie 
began  to  invest  in  other  fields.  His  con- 
servative policy  in  that  respect  can  be 
recommended  to  every  one,  for  he  bought 
largely  underlying  first  mortgage  bonds 
on  main  line  mileage  of  the  strongest 
railroads — such  bonds  as  are  not  dis- 
turbed even  though  receiverships  may 
come.  He  bought  no  stock  with  this 
money;  he  never  speculated  in  stocks. 
He  depended  on  expert  advice  other  than 
his  own  in  the  choice  of  these  investments 
and  in  this  respect  his  polic\'  was  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who.  in  his 
"Reminiscences,"  speaking  of  his  man\' 
investments  outside  the  oil  field,  said 
that  he  relied  upon  the  investigation  of 
others  respecting  their  worth;  that  it  was 
never  his  custom  to  rely  alone  upon  his 
own  knowledge  of  their  value. 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  regard 
to  investments  for  professional  and  work- 
ing men  is  worth  repeating  here  because  it 
so  closel)'  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Perr\- 
in  regard  to  the  emplo\  ment  of  surplus 
funds.  To  those  classes  of  people  Mr. 
Carnegie  said  some  \ears  ago: 

"  Do  not  invest  in  an\'  business  con- 
cerns whatever;  the  risks  of  business  are 
not  for  such  as  you.  Bu\"  a  home  for 
yourself  first ;  and  if  you  have  any  surplus, 
bu\'  another  lot  or  another  home,  or  take 
a  mortgage  upon  one,  or  upon  a  railroad; 
and  let  it  be  a  first  mortgage,  and  be 
satisfied  with  moderate  interest." 
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A  Frank  Statement,  from  the  British  and  French   High  Commissioners  to 
the  United  States,  of  the  Gigantic  Difficulties,  Which  L'nwhipt  Ger- 
many Still  Sets  Before  the  Allied   Nations  in  the  Air  and 
on  the  Sea,  and   How  'I  hey   Must   Be  Overcome 


THE  WAR  AS  I  SEE  IT 


BY 

LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 

(Who  has  made  nine  visits  to  the  Front] 


I  HAVE  from  the  beginning  seen  this 
war  as  a  long  war.  1  wish  I  could 
tell  readers  of  the  World's  Work 
that  1  believe  it  is  nearing  its  end. 
But  in  the  light  of  what  I  know 
about  the  submarine  campaign,  which, 
in  my  personal  opinion,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  war  now,  I  am  afraid 
we  must  still  be  prepared  for  it  lasting  a 
long  time. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  that  of  warn- 
ing people  against  letting  their  wishes  be 
fathers  to  their  thoughts.  They  are 
always  prone  to  this  habit.  There  were  far 
more  of  the  American  nation  who  be- 
lieved the  Civil  War  would  be  short  than 
of  those  who  saw  that  it  was  bound  to 
last  a  long  time.  The  latter  werelaughed 
at  and  reviled,  but  the  Civil  War  went  on 
for  four  years. 

It  would  be  easier  and  more  agreeable 
for  me  to  feed  people  with  false  anticipa- 
tion, to  lull  them  with  soothing  assurances, 
to  lead  them  to  a  Fool's  Paradise  of  mis- 
leading beliefs.  1  have  had  not  only 
during  the  war  but  for  >'ears  before  it 
broke  out  the  thankless  task  of  telling 
the  unpalatable  truth. 

When  the  feeling  of  the  world  was  that 


the  r^russians  must  have  gone  mad  to 
provoke  France,  Russia,  and  England  at 
the  same  moment,  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  method  in  their  madness. 
When  hopes  were  cherished  that  the  war 
would  be  over  in  three  months,  I  made 
all  my  personal  arrangements  to  meet  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  several 
years.  When  the  mass  of  people  in 
England  were  expecting  that  a  huge  Brit- 
ish arm\'  would  be  read}'  in  the  spring  of 
191 5  and  that  its  offensive  would  im- 
mediately clean  Belgium  and  the  North 
of  France,  I  was  sorrowfullx-  aware  of  a 
great  man\-  reasons  wh\'  the  fulfilment  of 
this  expectation  was  quite  impossible. 

No  credit  is  due  to  me  for  prophetic 
vision,  or  even  for  accurate  guessing.  1  did 
not  guess  or  prophesw     I  knew. 

1  had  studied  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian 
character  and  the  Prussian  preparations 
for  war.  For  a  number  of  years  I  had  been 
watching,  traveling,  reading,  listening, 
marking  ever\'  move  on  the  chess  board  of 
European  diplomac\-.  ever\-  measure,  no 
matter  how  trifling,  adopted  b\'  the  Prus- 
sian War  Party  with  the  aim  of  making 
their  success  swift  and  certain  when  "the 
da\"  came. 
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I  knew,  therefore,  what  force  lay  behind 
the  I^russian  challenge.  And  I  knew  also 
that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  France 
or  England  or  the  whole  world  would  be 
in  a  position  to  oppose  Germany  with 
an  equal  force. 

IHE   MISTAKES   OF   ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE 

The  English,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
had  not  contemplated  taking  part  in  war 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  had  told  them  that  so 
long  as  they  kept  up  their  naval  power, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Lord  Roberts 
wore  out  the  last  of  his  waping  vitality 
in  a  vain  effort  to  make  them  under- 
stand why  universal  military  service  was 
needed  for  their  security  and  for  the 
security  of  the  world  from  the  disaster 
which  hung  over  it. 

French  preparations  for  war  were  also 
defective.  The  French  army,  mobilized 
by  some  amazing  error  along  the  eastern 
frontier,  upon  the  out-of-date  assumption 
that  the  Germans  would  attack  there, 
was  powerless  to  check  Von  Kluck's 
advance  through  Belgium.  The  Bel- 
gians made  a  splendid  effort  at  Liege. 
To  them  is  due  the  first  share  of  the  credit 
of  saving  Paris.  Seventy  thousand  Brit- 
ish troops,  helped  by  the  indomitable 
French,  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  hold 
back  the  mass  of  the  German  forces. 
The  British  navy,  perfectly  organized, 
prevented  the  landing  of  German  troops 
on  the  French  coast  and  killed  the  Ger- 
man mercantile  marine.  But  Germany 
gained  a  great  deal  of  ground  at  the 
very  start,  not  entirely  because  of  her 
own  strength,  but  by  reason  largely 
of  the  inability  of  the  Allies  to  meet 
her  at  that  period  on  anything  like  equal 
terms. 

Never  at  an\'  moment  did  I  doubt  that 
France  and  E^ngland  and  Russia,  if  the\-  had 
time  before  irreparable  disaster  happened, 
would  make  the  effort  needed  to  put  them- 
selves on  an  equalit\'  with  Germanw  and 
even  to  make  themselves  superior  to  her 
in  material  resources,  in  the  machines 
and  engines  of  slaughter  upon  which  the 
issue  of  warfare  hangs.  The  victor\'  of 
the  Marne  gave  France  and  England  the 


time  they  required.  They  gradually 
drew  themselves  up  to  their  full  stature. 
Britain  and  her  sister  nations,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  others,  have  now  five  and 
a  half  million  armed  men. 

But  the  necessity  for  this  exertion  was 
brought  home  to  the  English  people  only 
after  months  of  exhortation  and  even 
objurgation,  after  the  little  band  who 
knew  had  almost  exhausted  itself  in  the 
struggle  against  those  who  could  not  see, 
and  those  who  did  not  want  to  see,  that 
we  were  drifting  into  a  desperate  posi- 
tion. We  were  saved  from  disaster 
just  in  time.  Once  awake,  our  people 
showed  the  grit  and  energy  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  their  character  and  have 
always  been  called  into  evidence  when 
they  were  really  needed.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  re- 
sponded with  as  much  devotion  as  the 
Old  Country.  The  men  were  found,  the 
munitions  were  manufactured  in  quanti- 
ties before  undreamed  of.  Superiority 
in  heav}'  guns  passed  from  the  enem\'  to 
the  Allies.  The  French  "sevent\-five" 
field  gun  had  alwa\s  been  the  best  in  the 
war.  It  was  no  longer  the  Allied  gunners 
who  had  to  be  told,  "  Be  sparing  with 
shells."  That  order  was  now  issued  to  the 
German  artillery,  while  ours  had  as  much 
as  it  could  use. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  seen  early 
last  summer  in  the  transfer  of  the  initia- 
tive from  the  Germans  to  the  French  and 
English  on  the  western  front,  while  on 
all  other  fronts  the  forces  of  the  Central 
Powers  were  either  on  the  defensive  or,  as 
in  Galicia,  retreating  and  suffering  heavy 
loss. 

A  \ear  ago,  therefore,  the  outlook  was 
favorable  for  the  Allies.  It  seemed  clear 
that  as  soon  as  the\'  could  plan  and  exe- 
cute a  combined  offensive,  attacking  the 
enem\'  on  all  fronts  at  the  same  moment, 
the  victory  must  be  theirs. 

THE    ELIMINATION    OF    RUSSIA 

That  situation  has  been  affected  b\-  the 
changed  spirit  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
Russian  troops.  Their  foolish  \ielding 
to  the  craze  of  wind-bag  idealists,  incited 
and  organized  b\    traitors  in  the  pa\-  of 
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I-*russi<a,  has  niiidi-  il  iin|)ossi|-)Ie  to  hope 
for  the  cornhiiifd  olTcnsive.  We  may  trust 
still  thai  the  Russians  will  recover  sufli- 
cient  vi}^or  to  kerp  our  enemv  forces 
nailed  down  to  the  eastern  In^nt.  I  he 
mass  of  I  Ik-  Kussian  people  is  sound  in 
mind,  and  understands  the  danger  lo 
Russia  of  letting  the  (jernians  dominate 
and  exploit  her,  as  the\'  did  commercially 
and  as  they  tried  U)  do  politically  before 
the  war.  We  may  hope  that  a  sharp  les- 
son will  be  taught  to  the  small  number  of 
Russians  who  are  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  can  lie  down 
together  in  any  other  fashion  than  with 
the  lamb  inside  the  lion.  But  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  Russia  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  an  active  partner  in  the  anti-German 
Alliance,  though  she  may  prevent  the 
Austrians  and  a  certain  few  German  divi- 
sions from  being  used  elsewhere. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  land  position  remains  so  favor- 
able to  the  Allies  that,  with  the  knowledge 
of  American  armies  on  their  way,  we  could 
await  the  end  with  confidence  and  with 
certainty  that  it  would  come  soon,  say 
next  autumn,  if — and  here  in  this  con- 
ditional change  we  come  upon  the 
complication  which  threatens  a  long 
continuance  of  hostilities — if  the  land 
war  were  all. 

Except  for  a  slight  retirement  at  Nieu- 
port  recently,  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  armies 
have  been  attacking  for  nearly  two  years 
and  attacking  with  success  owing  to  the 
gigantic  power  which  the  British  artillery 
has  now  developed.  The  French  have 
maintained  themselves  in  their  trenches 
against  many  violent  attacks  without 
giving  up  any  important  elements.  Ex- 
cept for  counter-attacks,  the  Germans 
have  scarcely  attempted  any  offensive 
operations  since  Verdun.  It  is  they  who 
have  been  steadily  losing  lives,  which  are 
far  more  important  than  ground.  It  is 
they  who  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  underground  fortresses,  supposed  to 
be  impregnable;  positions  in  which  their 
troops  had  been  told  the\'  would  end  the 
war;  so  vast,  some  of  them  which  I  have 
seen,  that  big  New  York  buildings  could 
be  placed  in  them,  horizontallv,  with  ease. 


I  urther,  the  Russian  misfortune  can 
hardly  increase  tcj  any  great  extent  the 
(jerman  forces  in  the  west.  Practically 
the  whole  (ierman  armv  was  there  al- 
read)',  >et  Sir  Douglas  llaig  has  rendered 
it  powerless.  During  the  last  eighteen 
months  he  has  captured  the  bulk  of  our 
I  50,(xxj  German  prisoners,  who  are  a 
gr>od  set-<jfT  against  the  3o,o(xj  British 
prisoners  in  (jerman  hands.  Our  cap- 
tures include  large  numbers  of  officers, 
the  only  kind  of  prisoner  that  counts  in 
the  IVussian  mind. 

In  the  war  as  1  see  it,  that  tenacious, 
brilliant  ScQtsman,  Field  Marshal  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  is  the  one  great  soldier 
hitherto  unknown  whose  fame  as  a  gen- 
eral of  the  first  class  has  been  firmls'  estab- 
lished. Marshal  Joffre  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  for  France  at  the  outset.  Belief 
in  him  helped  to  hold  the  nation  together. 
His  name  will  be  forever  associated  with 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  In  Count 
Cadorna  the  Italian  arm\'  has  a  chief 
whose  vigor  and  sound  judgment  have 
been  shown  in  well-mixed  proportion  in 
campaigns  of  extraordinary  and  little 
understood  difficulty.  General  Brusiloff 
gained  his  triumphs  against  a  foe  less 
formidable,  but  proved  himself  neverthe- 
less a  valiant  and  skilful  leader  of  men. 
But  these  men  were  known  before  the  war; 
and  history  has  still  to  pronounce  the 
final  word  as  to  their  achievements. 
General  Petain's  conduct  of  the  Verdun 
operations  will  alwa\s  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  performances  in  military  annals. 
But  his  testing  is  not  over  yet.  Of 
generals  who  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  in  the 
second  rank  there  are  man\' — Gough, 
B\ng,  xMaude,  Currie,  Rawlinson,  Nivelle, 
Gutor,  Lechiteki,  Kalenina — I  give  a 
new  names  just  as  they  come  into  m\ 
mind. 

Haig  and  the  French  have  had  opposed 
to  them  for  man\-  months  past  the  bulk 
of  the  German  forces.  Even  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1916,  after  Hindenburg  had  drawn 
off  from  the  Russian  front  a  number  of 
divisions  to  be  passed  through  the 
slaughter-house  of  Verdun,  the  northern 
sectors   of   that   front  were  very  lightly 
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held  on  both  sides.  Along  the  whole  of  it 
Germans,  Austrians,  and  Turks  together 
did  not  number  a  million.  The  Austrians 
were  a  mixture  of  races  and  nationalities, 
with  nothing  but  discipline  and  fear  to 
hold  them  together.  They  surrendered 
in  droves  whenever  opportunity  presented 
itself.  There  were  probably  five  divisions 
of  Germans,  ■^o/  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
on  the  entire  Russian  front.  All  the  rest 
were  either  in  Germany  or  on  the  western 
front.  Therefore,  it  is  nothing  new  for  the 
French  and  British  armies  in  France  and 
Flanders  to  know  that  almost  the  whole  of 
Germany's  available  strength  is  pitted 
against  them.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
terrifying  in  the  knowledge.  They  are  as 
numerous  as  the  enemy.  Man  for  man 
they  are  better  troops.  They  have  an 
armament  which  now  exceeds  in  quantity 
and  is  more  modern  because  newer  than 
that  of  the  Germans.  True,  the  Germans 
being  in  the  defensive  have  a  great  advan- 
tage. Defending  underground  positions 
such  as  the  Germans,  with  the  aid  of  the 
enslaved  Belgians  and  French,  dig  and 
build  to-day  is  a  far  easier  business  than 
attacking  them.  A  small  number  can 
keep  off  a  large  number.  That  is  why 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  armies 
is  necessary.  With  that  assistance  the 
task  can  and  will  be  accomplished.  In- 
deed, if  the  war  were  only  a  land  war, 
we  could  look  forward  with  certainty  to 
the  discomfiture  of  our  opponent  forces 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

But  the  war  has,  in  my  considered  judg- 
ment, ceased  to  be  even  mainly  a  land  war. 
Since  the  Germans  decided  to  throw  away 
their  last  chance  of  living  down  their 
crimes  and  savageries,  their  last  chance 
of  taking  their  place  again  in  this  genera- 
tion as  members  of  the  family  of  civilized 
races — since  they  resolved  to  use  the 
power  which  the  submarine  gave  them 
against  all  the  shipping  and  lives  they 
could  reach  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
war  has  become  mainly  a  sea  war.  The 
chief  problem  we  have  to  tackle  noiv  is  how 
to  prevent  the  submarines  from  prolonging 
the  war,  possibly  for  another  several  years. 

Germany  cannot  win  the  war  by  means 
of   the    submarines.     I  ler    idle    hope   of 


starving  England  and  frightening  the 
United  States  out  of  the  war  has  been 
already  renounced.  She  does  not  any 
longer  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  drive 
all  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  under  or  off 
the  seas. 

But  she  can,  by  the  activity  of  the  U- 
boats,  keep  the  war  dragging  on.  She 
can  hamper  the  Allies  in  their  military 
operations.  She  can  cause  discomfort,  or 
even  suffering,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles,  though  they  have  planted 
too  much  land  afresh  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  they  will  plant  so  much 
more  in  the  coming  twelve  months,  that 
they  will  go  much  farther  than  they 
have  ever  gone  before  toward  growing 
enough  food  to  keep  them  alive.  Not 
enough,  perhaps,  to  allow  them  full  en- 
joyment of  life,  but  the  Germans  have 
known  a  far  worse  state  of  things  for  a 
long  while  and  thev  do  not  show  any 
sign  of  giving  in.  The  British  people  are 
certainly  not  less  likely  than  the  Germans 
to  put  up  with  inconveniences  and  to 
bear  privations,  when  they  know  that 
victory  will  incline  to  those  who  show  the 
more  dogged  patience  and  the  more  deter- 
mined will. 

DANGER  IN  TRANSPORTING  AMERICAN 
TROOPS 

The  danger  lies  not  in  the  weakening  of 
the  will  of  the  British  Nation  by  starva- 
tion, but  in  the  diftkulties  which  will  be 
thrown  in  the  wa\  of  transporting  Ameri- 
can troops  across  the  ocean  and  of  keeping 
up  a  constant  supply  to  them  of  the  gigan- 
tic stores  they  will  need  in  France,  to- 
gether with  the  American  supplies  for 
France  and  ourselves, 

If  the  Germans  occupy  a  large  part  of 
southern  Russia,  they  will  fmd  there  vast 
hordes  of  food  to  add  to  the  harvest  which 
has  been  reaped  for  them  in  Rumania. 
The  chance  of  reducing  them  b\  moans  of 
a  tight  blockade  will  then  be  lost.  It  was 
neglected  at  the  right  moment.  We  may 
have  to  pay  for  this  neglect  ver\  heavily. 
It  ma\'  considcrabl\'  prolong  the  war. 

For  then  it  will  be  necessarx  that  the 
Allies  fight  on,  if  their  aims  are  to  be 
realized,  until    the  German  armies  have 
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bc'L-n   lliunju^hly   dcfcalcd.     Man\    have  supplied  to  ihc  (jcrman  army  enormous 

bflicved  that  the  Ciernian  people  would  quantities  of  iiyod.      I  he  American  plan 

make  peace  themselves,  when  their  empty  of   "  ratir)ninf^"    them   would    have    been 

stomachs   caused    them   continuous   pain  valuable    two    \'ears   ago.      But    now,    if 

and  when  they  saw  that  their  armies  could  (jermany  is  j^oing  to  be  able  to  draw  upon 

not  be  saved  from  eventual  discomfiture.  the    ample     frx>d     supplies    of    southern 

The  argument  of  the  people  who  believed  Russia,  the   fear  of   such  a  risk  as  star- 

tliis  was:     "I'he  (iermans  will  continue  vation  will  vanish.      The  German  p>eople 

to  bear  hunger  as  long  as  they  are  con-  will    be    prepared   to  carry   rm   the  war 

vinced   they  can  win.     When   they  lose  for  years.     • 

that  conviction,  they  will  realize  the  use-  The  chief  industry  of  Prussia,  Mirabeau 

lessness  of  further  fighting.     They  will  see  said  130  years  ago,  is  making  war.     That 

that   their  shortest   way   to  peace   is  to  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then.    We  must 

throw  over  the  I  lohenzollerns  and  their  not  think  of  the   Prussian  autocracy  as 

parasites,  the  Junkers.    They  will  change  even  desiring  peace  so  long  as  there  is 

their  form  of  government  and  save  what  hope  of  achieving  its  aims  in   the  war. 

is  left    of    their   armies    before   a   worse  The  principal  of  these  aims  is  to  keep  what 

thing  happens  unto  them."                     ,  they  have  got.    In  Belgium  the\'  propose  to 

-  establish,  after  the  war,  bases  for  improved 

IS  GERMANY  REALLY  HUNGRY?  i  i  u      ^        f                         1            ^                            ♦u 

U-boats,  for  an  underwater  navy  with 
This  argument  assumes  that  the  Ger-  which  to  menace  the  world,  and  which 
mans'  stomachs  have  begun  to  be  empt\',  could  operate  as  easily  off  New  \'ork  as 
that  they  arc  enduring  hunger  in  the  hope  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  From  Belgium 
of  being  rewarded  for  their  privations  by  they  wish  to  hold  a  solid  block  of  territory 
victory  very  soon.  The  assumption  is  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  would 
exaggerated.  There  has  been  as  yet  make  of  this  a  militarist  terrorist  state, 
nothing  like  intense  hunger  in  Germany.  This  is  an  idea  which  the  world  cannot 
There  has  been  less  food  than  usual,  tolerate,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent 
There  has  been  less  food  than  has  been  its  realization.  The  Prussians  are  in 
required  for  comfort.  The  quality  of  the  possession  of  their  Mittel-Europa  and 
food  is  poor,  if  we  test  it  by  the  standard  they  are  prepared  apparently  to  continue 
of  your  country  and  income.  But  there  the  war  in  order  to  keep  it. 
is  enough  to  keep  the  population  alive  This  Prussia  can  do,  if  she  can  maintain 
and  at  work,  and  it  is  distributed  in  such  her  armies  at  a  sufficient  strength  to  with- 
a  fashion  that  every  one  gets  a  share,  stand  the  assaults  of  the  Allied  troops  and 
German  organization  is  so  careful  that  if  airmen.  They  need  not  be  as  numerous 
there  were  only  one  potato  left  in  Ger-  as  the  Allied  troops.  On  defensive  posi- 
many,  each  man,  woman,  and  child  would  tions,  as  1  have  said  alread\'  and  as  the  war 
get  a  seventy  millionth  part  of  it.  has  proved  over  and  over  again,  a  small 
What  might  have  happened  if  the  number  of  men  supplied  with  a  large 
blockade  of  Germany  had  been  rigidly  number  of  machine  guns  can  hold  out  a 
enforced  from  the  beginning,  we  do  not  long  time  against  large  forces.  The  only 
know.  But  some  of  us  do  know  that  way  for  large  forces  to  capture  such  posi- 
her  food  shortage  has  been  purposely  tions  is  b\-  the  blasting  fire  of  heavy  guns, 
exaggerated  by  her,  to  deceive  the  the  method  perfected  b\'  Haig. 
world,  and  that  she  has  not  been  at  The  one  hope  of  victor\'  for  the  Allies 
any  time  within  measurable  distance  of  would  then  lie  in  bringing  up  such  over- 
starvation,  whelming  forces,  and  such  a  weight  of 
The  embargo,  that  unused  weapon  guns  and  aircraft,  that  resistance  would 
which  the  United  States  has  had  the  be  seen  to  be  useless,  or,  if  attempted, 
good  sense  to  draw  from  its  sheath,  might  would  be  utterly  broken.  To  realize  that 
have  been  effective  had  it  been  employed  hope  the  assistance  of  American  troops  is 
earlier.     The  neutrals  have  undoubtedly  necessary. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  problem: 

Germany  in  my  personal  opinion  can- 
not he  punished  jor  her  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  rendered  harm- 
less in  the  future  without  the  assistance 
of  American  troops. 

Germany  will  endeavor  io  prevent  those 
troops  from  crossing  the  ocean,  and  from 
being  fed  and  munitioned  when  they 
have  crossed,  by  attacking  transports  and 
supply  ships  with  U-boats. 

How  can  this  be  prevented? 

HOW  TO  MEET  THE    SUBMARINE    PROBLEM 

There  are,  in  my  personal  opinion,  at 
least  four  methods  of  meeting  submarine 
attack  which,  if  they  are  absolutel)'  em- 
ployed, may  make  sea-routes  fairly  safe. 
Many  more  methods  have  been  suggested. 
Netting  the  North  Sea,  I  rule  out.  The 
North  Sea  is  too  wide  to  be  netted,  in  a 
narrow  channel  that  plan  can  succeed. 
The  North  Sea  at  its  narrowest  is  some  250 
miles.  Sending  submarines  to  hunt  sub- 
marines is  also  impracticable  as  a  regular 
policy.  British  underwater  craft  have 
destroyed  several  U-boats,  and  one  small 
British  vessel  has  been  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine's  torpedo. 

But  in  a  general  way,  so  long  as 
submarines  are  blind  like  moles,  one 
might  as  well  set  one  fish  to  seek  an- 
other in  Lake  Superior.  When  they 
can  see  under  water,  the  pace  will  be 
altered.  Bombs  dropping  from  air- 
planes may  save  a  bit  now  and  then,  but 
this  is  a  method  useful  onlv  in  certain 
states  of  weather  and  too  uncertain  at 
present,  though  it  may  develop  to  give 
steady  results.  Bulkheading,  so  as  to  give 
torpedoed  ships  the  chance  of  keeping 
afloat,  could  only  be  introduced  easily 
into  cargo  vessels;  it  is  unlikely  that  the\' 
could  keep  aOoat  long  enough  to  reach 
port  and  so  save  their  cargoes. 

1  he  four  modes  worth  serious  discus- 
sion of  guarding  ships  against  torpedo 
attack  from  submerged  submarines,  are: 

I .  To  give  all  ships  as  high  a  rate 
of  speed  as  possible,  not  below  fifteen 
knots,  and  increasing  as  the  submarine 
speed  increases. 


2.  To  pui^le  the  submarine  com- 
manders by  ''camouflage;"  that  is  io  say, 
by  using  smokeless  coal  or  oil,  by  cofi- 
cealing  ships  in  smoke  clouds,  by  altering 
their  appearance,  and  by  adopting  other 
devices  which  make  correct  aimiyig  diffi- 
cult. 

3.  To  patrol  the  seas  incessantly, 
employing  hundreds  of  small  speedy 
craft,  dwarf  torpedo  boats  let  us  call  them, 
carrying  guns  and  snmll  torpedoes  io 
make  an  Atlantic  lane  of  safety,  hunting 
and  frightening  the  subjnarines,  destroy- 
ing I  hem  wherever  they  can  be  detected. 

4.  Mining  the  entrances  to  ports  fratn 
which  the  U-boats  start  in  such  a  systema- 

'  tic  fashion  as  Jo  keep  them  from  iime  io 
time  penned  up  altogether  for  short  periods 
and  io  make  their  issue  more  risky  at  all 
times. 

These  methods  should  all  be  adopted  at 
the  same  time  together  with  such  other 
devices  as  may  be  invented  or  suggested, 
in  which  task  the  world  looks  to  American 
inventive  genius  io  take  a  prominent  part. 

Speed  is  the  surest  safeguard  against 
being  hit  by  a  torpedo.  When  the  figures 
relating  to  losses  are  analyzed,  it  is  seen 
immediately  that  the  sinkings  are  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  head  of  speed  devel- 
oped. Very  slow  vessels  are  so  eas\'  to 
hit  that  they  should  not  be  sent  to  sea  at 
all.  Vessels  of  ten  to  twelve  knot  speed 
have  about  50  per  cent,  chance  of  escaping. 
Fifteen  knot  boats  are  almost  immune. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  though  sometimes  by 
ill-luck  it  does  happen,  that  a  ship  able  to 
steam  at  a  speed  greater  than  fifteen 
knots  falls  victim  to  a  submarine. 

To  build  sailing  ships  or  steamers  that 
cannot  do  better  than  ten  to  twelve  knots 
is  to  my  mind  madness,  it  is  looking 
for  trouble,  and  there  is  plenty  about 
alread\ . 

Some  who  defend  the  building  of  such 
ships  suggest  that  lhe\  could  secure  them- 
selves from  harm  b\  smoke  screens. 
These  may  be  extremely  useful.  The 
calculations  to  be  made  before  a  torpedo 
is  discharged  must  be  exact  if  a  hit  is  to  be 
registered.  The  hull  of  the  target  must  be 
visible.     The  speed  at  which  it  is  travel- 
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in^  iiuisl  be  ascertained.  The  direction 
of  its  course  must  he  n(jted.  Snujke 
screens  hide  the  hull,  dissemble  the  speed, 
and  confuse  the  observer  who  seeks  to 
establish  the  distance  and  direction  of 
the  object  of  attack.  Fc^r  use  b>'  faster 
ships,  when  the\'  know  submarines  to 
be  al'jout,  this  form  of  camouflage  is  of 
j^reat  value.  lUit  a  slow  vessel  would 
be  obliged  to  envelop  itself  in  smoke 
lor  da\s  while  it  passed  through  the 
danger  zone.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  practicable  plan. 

The  Atlantic  Lane  for  fast  ships  is,  as  1 
see  it,  perfectly  feasible.  We  ought  to 
have  a  patrol  service  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, active,  and  competent  to  give  warn- 
ing of  danger.  In  the  Atlantic  this  ser- 
vice is  well  performed  alread\'  on  a  small 
scale,  but  there  are  not  nearly  enough 
patrol  boats.  In  the  Mediterranean,  ship 
captains  complain  that  they  are  too  sel- 
dom kept  informed  as  to  the  nearness  of 
danger.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was  held 
to  awaken  business  men  to  a  sense  of  the 
submarine  peril,  an  American  skipper 
whose  vessel  was  torpedoed  almost  within 
sight  of  land  told  how  he  had  passed  two 
patrol  boats  shortly  before  the  explosion 
sent  his  ship  to  the  bottom,  and  neither 
gave  him  any  information  about  the  sub- 
marine or  submarines  which  were  cruising 
near  at  hand. 

1  say  "or  submarines"  because  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  submarines 
usually  move  about  now  in  fours  or  sixes. 
One  is  a  scout,  one  carries  supplies,  the 
rest  are  torpedo  dischargers.  The  transfer 
of  supplies  takes  place  at  night.  This 
formation  makes  their  doings  more  exact 
and  SNStematic  than  those  of  a  single  U- 
boat  can  be.  it  should,  however,  at  the 
same  time  give  patrol  boats  a  better 
chance  of  spotting  periscopes.  In  any 
case  it  does  not  make  the  Atlantic  Lane 
any  less  possible.  A  sea  lane  was  tong 
ago  made  across  the  English  Channel. 
The  Canadians  have  transported  and 
landed  all  their  400,000  troops  without 
losing  a  single  man.  1  shall  not  reveal 
how,  but  the\-  did  it.     It  can  be  done. 

Zig-zagging  is  another  form  of  strat- 


egy that  has  been  proved  useful.  The 
captain  of  an  Atlantic  liner  which  has  gcxxl 
speed  said  the  other  day  that  he  felt 
confident  of  being  able  to  dodge  submarine 
attack  b>'  making  his  course  erratic  while 
he  was  in  the  danger  zone.  The  only 
thing  he  was  afraid  of  was  a  stray  mine. 
Quite  possibly  the  enem\'  may  take  to 
spreading  mines  as  an  alternative,  or,  in 
addition,  to  firing  torpedrxis,  when  they 
find  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  risky 
for  them  to  approach  armed  ships  which 
have  good  gunners  behind  their  guns. 
This  will  necessitate  more  s>'stematic 
mine-sweeping  by  a  larger  fleet.  The 
United  States  will  need  to  send  out  her 
mine-sweepers  by  the  hundred  and  per- 
haps by  the  thousand.  Iler  sailors  and 
fishermen  will,  I  am  convinced,  show  the 
same  quiet  daring  and  the  same  steadiness 
of  nerve  that  have  distinguished  the 
British  mine-sweeper  crews  for  the  last 
three  }'ears. 

A  very  great  deal  more  could  be  done 
and  will  be  done  to  make  the  seas  danger- 
ous to  the  U-boats.  In  the  Mediterran- 
ean not  nearl}'  enough  effort  has  been  put 
either  into  the  hunting  of  submarines  or 
into  sealing  their  harbors  with  sunken 
mines. 

If  we  exert  all  our  energies  in  the  direc- 
tions I  have  named,  the  Allies  each  con- 
tributing as  much  as  lies  in  their  power 
to  the  attainment  of  the  common  desire*, 
we  shall,  I  believe,  take  the  sting  out  of 
the  U-boat  peril,  and  then  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  satisfactor\'  settlement  of 
the  world  after  the  war  ...  I  mean 
a  settlement  which  shall  give  nations, 
great  and  small,  the  same  security,  the 
same  right  to  exist  and  develop,  without 
hindrance  or  menace,  as  individuals  en- 
jo\'  in  democratic  countries. 

But  energy  and  more  energy,  ingenuity, 
and  more  ingenuit\',  brains  and  more 
brains,  are  needed  to  save  the  world  from 
falling  back  into  a  condition  in  which  war 
will  be  normal  and  peace  will  shine  only 
for  short  intervals  between  campaigns 
becoming  ever  more  pitiless,  more  de- 
structive, more  fatal  to  the  civilization 
which  our  ancestors  and  we  ourselves 
have  built  up. 
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AVIATION  IN  WAR 

What  It  Can  Achieve— What  It  Must  Be 

BY 

ANDRE  TARDIEU 

[High  Commissioner  of  the  French  Repubhc  to  the  United  States.) 

THE    Aviation    Bill    has    been  dail),  and  often  hourly,  of  the  movements 

adopted  by  Congress  with  an  of  trains,  which  will  give  at  the  same  time 

extraordinary    rapidity,     and  the  indication  of  the  movements  of  the 

640  million  dollars  are   from  troops.     He  will   know  how  the  enemy 

now  on  ^t  the  disposal  of  the  utilizes    the    railroads,    the    canals,    the 

Government  to  carry  out  the  huge  pro-  roads  at  his  disposal.     If  traffic  becomes 

gramme  conceived   by   Mr.    Howard   E.  more  intense  in  a  certain  area,  if  troops 

Coffin  and  General  Squier  with  such  a  arrive   in    large    numbers   in    a    railroad 

commendable  and  clear-sighted  boldness,  station,   if  ammunition   trains  are   more 

As  a  captain  in  the  "chasseurs  a  pied"  numerous  than  usual,  it  means  that  the 

I  had,  during  two  years,  an  opportunity  enemy  are  preparing  an  attack  or  that 

of  forming  a  personal  opinion  on  the  part  they  expect  to  be  attacked, 
played  by  aviation  in  war.     It  is  the  ex-  Informed  of  these  facts,  the  command- 

perience  of  the  soldiers  themselves  which  ing    officer    will    act    accordingl\'    and 

1  should  like  to  sum  up  in  order  to  make  aviation    will    be    responsible    for    that 

as  widely  known  as  possible  in  America  freedom  of  action, 
the  essential  necessity  of  the  supremacy 
in  the  air. 

What  is  the  use  of  aviation?     Every-  In  the  same  manner  as  they  are  the 

body  is  aware  of  it,  at  least  in  general;  general's    eyes,    the    airplanes    are    the 

but  it  is  not  without  utility  to  be  precise  artiller)'men's  eyes.     Everybody  is  aware 

in  the  first  instance  and  to  characterize  of    the    all    important    part    pla\ed    by 

the  missions  appertaining  to  the  several  artillery  in  the  present  war.     In  defen- 

types  of  airplanes,  namel)':  commanding  sive  operations  it  holds  in  check  the  artil- 

officers'  planes,  artillery  planes,  infantry  lery    and    breaks    down    the     infantry's 

planes,  pursuit  planes,  bombing  planes.  attacks.     In   offensive   operations,    it    is 

The    part    of    commanding    officers'  the  gun   that   must   prepare   the  attack 

planes    is    to    enable    the    commanding  by  destro\ing  obstacles,  cutting  breaches 

officer  to  outmanoeuvre   the  enem\'   in-  in   barbed-wire    entanglements,    leveling 

stead  of  being  outmanoeuvred  b\"  him.  trenches,    silencing    machine    guns,    and 

In  this  war,  where  everybod\'  is  hiding  preparing  the  wa>'  for  infantr\\ 
oneself,  where  both  adversaries  do  their  But  all  this  is  possible  onl\-  on  condi- 

utmost   to    escape    the    enemx's    notice  tion  that  the  artillerx'  shall  have  e\es  to 

and  blows  b\'  means  of  earthworks,  the  see.     From  the  bottom  of  trenches  and 

armies  are   brought   to  use  airplanes  in  even  from  the  batteries' positions  one  does 

the   same   manner   as   a    man    uses    his  not  see  very  much.     In  an\-  case,   one 

eyes  does  not  see  far  and  is  unable  to  direct 

If  the  higher  command  needs  an\    in-  the  batteries'  fire,  the  range  of  which  is 

formation  on  w  hat  is  taking  place  behind  often  five  and  even  ten  utiles. 
the    enem\''s    lines     he    applies    to    the  Ihis  is  more  especialh'  the  case  with 

aviation  corps.  heav\'    artiller\-,    firing   from    a    railroad 

'1  hanks  to  it  he  will  be  kept  informed  track    which     is    often     located     at     a 
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distance  of  sixti-rn  niik-s  from  I  lit*  (jbjcc-  inxjps  arc,  nor  whether  they  are  pro- 
live,  pressing  or  are  meeting  with  any  resis- 
In  .ill  those  cases  land  (jbservatitin  is  tance.  I  hey  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
not  suliicient,  often  not  possible.  I  he  taining  the  spot  where  to  employ  the 
nirplanes  become  a  necessit\'.  I  he>'  reserves,  where  tf;  direct  the  efTort  of 
see  almost  everv  thing.  1  he>'  determine  the  artillerv.  In  that  case  again,  they 
the  targets  on  which  fire  must  be  directed,  will  appeal  to  the  aviation. 

rhe\'    know   that    behind    such    or   such  I  he  airplanes  which  have  to  execute 

embankment,    invisible    from    anxwhere  what   is   termed   "infantr>'   liaisons"   fly 

exce|-)t  from  the  skies,  there  is  a  battery;  at  a  ver\'  low  altitude,  3,cxx)  feet  at  the 

that  in  a  farm,  in  appearance  completely  most,  and  their  missi(jn  consists  in  follow- 

destroyed     and     abandoned,     there     is  ing.  step  by  step,  the  progression  of  our 

a  powerful  redoubt,  packed  with  machine  troops  in  C)rder  to  suppl\'  the  commanding 

gun.s,    or    that    such    or    such    wood    is  officer  with  information  on  the  different 

strongly  organized.  [)hases  of  the  battle. 

When    daylif-ht    comes,    the   airplanes  To  that  effect,  the/ use  either  wireless 

direct  the  fire  of  our  batteries  upon  those  or  written    messages,  which    they   drop 

different     spots.      They    observe    where  near  the  commanding  posts  as  soon  as 

ever\'  shcjt  falls.     Thanks  to  them,  the  they    have   secured   an   interesting  piece 

battery  commander  v/ill  be  in  a  position  of  information, 

to  direct  his  shots  wherever  he  desires.  The  part  pla\ed  b\'  aviation  in  that 

Thanks  to  them  and  to  the  photographs  respect  is  the  more  recent  one  and  ex- 
brought  back  b\'  them,  the  arti!!er\'men  tremely  useful.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
are  able  to  follow  hourly  the  effects  of  dangerous  of  all.  But  whatever  be  the 
their  fire.  risks  the  result  must  be  obtained. 

They  are  the  indispensable  collabora- 
tors, the  ever-essential  guide. 
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Pursuit    planes   are    indispensable   for 
the   proper   working   of   all    the   others. 

Infantry,   when    it    confines    itself    to  Indeed,  it  is  b\'  completel\-  clearing  the 

occupying  an   area  which   is   not   being  way   before  them  that  the\'  enable  the 

attacked,    likes     to     see     airplanes     in  .  others  to  fulfil  their  mission, 

flight.  If    one    desires    to    acquire   complete 

Indeed,  it  draws  from  it  the  conclusion  supremacy  over  the  whole  front,   it   is 

that  the  enemy's  fire  will  not  do  great  necessary    to    have    a    suflficiently    large 

harm.     When  it  is  attacking,  it  requires  number  of  fighting  squadrons,  in  order 

actively  the  presence  of   air  squadrons,  to    sweep    the   enem\-    lines    constantly 

For  one  of  the   greatest  difficulties  met  at  all  altitudes  and  over  a  sufficient  depth 

by  the  high  commanders  in  the  conduct  beyond  the  trench  line, 

of  operations  over  the  wide  front  of  a  Experience  has  shown  that  a  good  pilot 

modern   battle    is    the    maintenance    of  with  a  good  machine,  if  he  is  determined 

the  connections.  to  fulfil  his  mission,  can.  under  the  present 

Under  the  violent  fire  of  an   attack,  conditions,  do  so  in  most  cases,  despite 

no    means    of   communication    are    left,  the  attacks  directed  against  him. 

The  units  which  are  in  the  firing  area  are  But  in  order  to  generalize  that  result 

more  often  unable  to  receive  from  the  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  thing 

rear    any    information    whatever.     The  in  a  useful  manner  it  is  imperative  to 

telephone  wires  are  cut;  the  runners  are  have   a   formidable   number  of  fighting 

nearly   all   killecj,  or  wounded.     Optical  planes,  so  as  to  keep  at  all  times  constant 

signals  are  unreliable.  patrols  alwa\s  in  a  position  to  oppose 

All  commanding  officers  are,  therefore,  three   or   four    machines    against   every 

during  an  attack,  in  a  dangerous  uncer-  German, 

tainty.     They  know  neither   where   the  Only    a    formidable    fleet    of   fighting 
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planes  can  secure  for  the  Allies  that  com- 
plete air  supremacy. 

Up  to  now,  according  to  the  number  of 
chasing  planes  at  our  disposal,  we  have 
only  been  able  to  sweep  a  given  area 
during  a  limited  time,  by  using  offensive 
patrols. 

it  is  toward  that  formidable  strength- 
ening of  the  chasing  squadrons  that  our 
immediate  effort  must  be  directed. 

BOMBING    PLANES 

The  mission  of  the  bombing  planes  is 
the  last  to  be  considered.  In  order  pro- 
perly to  fulfil  it,  special  requirements 
must  be  met  which  can  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

Be  in  position  to  reach  a  very  high 
altitude  in  carrying  a  considerable  weight, 
and  have  the  use  of  powerful  squadrons. 

If  those  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is 
possible  to  direct  repeated  blows  at 
important  railroad  junctions,  towns,  and 
factories.  One  thus  creates  a  panic  in 
the  enemy's  communication  lines,  and, 
by  attacking  the  chief  industries,  one 
partially  cripples  the  production  of  the 
war  supplies. 

The  recent  raid  accomplished  by  eighty 
French  airplanes  on  the  Krupp  works 
at  Essen  is  a  splendid  example  of  a 
bombing  operation. 

THE    MASTERY   OF   THE    AIR 

Such  being  the  missions  appertaining 
to  aviation,  what  is  to  be  done  to  enable 
it  to  fulfil  them? 

The  answer  is  easy  enough.  What 
is  required  is 

(i)  The  superiority  in  numbers. 
(2)  The  power. 

The  number  and  the  power  are  in  the 
same  degree  indispensable  to  all  aviation 
missions  because,  in  order  to  fulfil  those 
missions,  one  always  needs  the  mastery 
Df  the  air. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  bombarding 
Dperations.  As  long  as  the  air  forces  of 
the  two  belligerents  balance  each  other. 
the  bombarding  operations  can  be  con- 
ducted, but  exceptionally  and  with  precau- 
ions  which  make  them  verv  difficult. 


On  the  day  when  one  of  the  opponents 
has,  only  for  one  month,  the  superiority 
in  number  and  power,  he  increases  and 
multiplies  his  blows. 

Now  let  us  consider  fighting  operations. 
The  same  causes  are  productive  of  the 
same  effects,  and  as  the  superiority  of  the 
fighting  squadrons  over  the  enemy  squad- 
rons is  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
security  of  the  other  machines,  one  can 
say,  generally  speaking,  that  we  must  aim 
at  becoming  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  than  the  adversary. 

I  could  give  innumerable  instances 
which  would  go  to  prove  that  truth.  I 
remember  the  hard  days  of  May,  1916, 
before  Verdun,  when  the  enemy,  who  had 
achieved  important  concentrations,  was 
in  a  position  to  send  with  impunity  his 
artillery  range  planes  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  our  trenches.  I  re- 
member an  altogether  different  situation, 
five  months  later  on  the  Somme,  which,  in 
its  successive  phases,  emphasizes  my 
demonstration  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. During  the  first  month  of  the  battle, 
the  Franco-British  aviation  had  the  num- 
bers and  the  power.  The  result  was  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  front  where  the 
Franco-British  attack  was  being  con- 
ducted, the  few  German  machines,  which 
were  overpowered  by  ours,  were  unable 
to  regulate  the  fire  of  their  artillery. 
We  were  progressing  and  our  losses  were 
slight. 

Indeed,  while  the  French  batteries, 
which  were  not  protected  and  hardly 
concealed,  were  conducting  very  effica- 
cious destruction  fires,  the  German 
batteries  were  scattering  their  projectiles 
according  to  vague  data,  which  were 
generally  incorrect,  and  were  incapable 
of  silencing  the  Allied  batteries. 

During  the  second  month,  the  Germans 
made  a  great  effort,  and  toward  the 
seventh  week  of  the  battle  a  change  took 
place  in  the  ratio  of  the  strengths.  We 
no  longer  h^d  the  complete  mastery  of 
the  air:  our  losses  increased  all  at  once. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  possible  doubt. 
The  aim?  The  mastery  of  the  air.  The 
means?  Ihe  number  and  the  power, 
these   t\so  qualities   being  especially   in- 
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dispensable    to   chasing  aviation    which, 
by  reason  of  its  mission,  is  the  essential 

coiuiilioii  of  .ill  tlie  others. 

THF:    PROGRAMMh    OI     CONSTRUCTION 

1  lie  American  programme  is  clearly 
defined  by  the  above  explanations. 

Mr.  Howard  K.  C'offin  and  (jeneral 
Squier  have  fully  realized  it. 

What  is  necessary  for  the  Allies  in 
1918  is  not  a  relative  superiority  over 
(lerman  aviation,  it  is  a  crushing  su- 
periority. The  Allies  must  possess  such 
an  aerial  fleet  that  no  German  machine 
will  be  able  to  flv  over  the  lines  without 
being  immediately  attacked  and  brought 
down;  that  no  observation  balloon  will 
be  able  to  leave  the  ground  within  the 
German  lines  without  being,  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  destroyed  or  compelled  to 
come  down. 

To  achieve  that  result,  to  what  rules 
must  the  construction  be  subjected? 

Here  again  the  answer  is  derived  from 
experience  and  from  the  object  to  be 
attained. 

In  order  to  have  numbers,  it  is  im- 
perative to  produce  in  large  quantities, 
that  is  to  say  to  work  in  series,  on  stan- 
dard types  of  machines. 

In  order  to  have  power,  that  is  to  say 
quality,  it  is  imperative  to  be  in  a  position 
to  turn  out  rapidly  a  type  superior  to 
existent  types. 

These  two  affirmations  may  seem  to 
be  contradictory.  In  fact,  it  is  possible 
to  conciliate  them.  Such  conciliation 
seems  to  me  as  follows:  turn  out  in  large 
quantities — that  is  in  series — types  which 
are  at  the  present  time,  from  battlefield 
experience,  considered  as  the  best,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  reserving  a  production 
margin  which  allows,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvements  effected,  to  start  the 
construction  of  new  t>'pes  more  powerful 
than  the  preceding  ones.  In  that  way, 
and  only  in  that  way,  we  will  both  secure 
and  preserve  the  numbers  and  the  power. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  question  of 
execution.  In  that  respect  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  mention  what  the  Ord- 
nance Department  has  just  done  in 
order  to  supply  immediately  the  Ameri- 


can Army  with  powerful  field  and  heavy 
artillery. 

In  that  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  avia- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  act  in  such  a  way 
that  American  industry  be  spared  the 
wearisome  period  of  trials  which  always 
mark  the  first  stages  of  construction. 

lo  that  effect.  General  Crozier  has 
concluded  with  me  an  agreement  accord- 
ing to  which  the  French  Government  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  an 
important  number  of  75  and  155  bat- 
teries, which  can,  without  any  delay, 
and  provided  raw  materials  and  forgings 
be  supplied  tO  us,  be  constructed  in  our 
plants. 

In  a  more  distant  future  the  American 
Government  will  be  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  of  all  improvements.  But  as 
regards  the  immediate  future,  they  are 
enjoN'ing  complete  security. 

I  believe,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assimilate  both  questions  of  artillery 
and  aviation,  which  are  far  from  being 
identical,  that  it  will  be  well  to  work  on 
the  same  principle. 

In  the  beginning  at  least  start  from  a 
firm  basis.  That  firm  basis  consists  of 
the  types  of  engines  and  planes  which 
our  aviation  is  now  using  with  such  com- 
plete success. 

In  the  beginning  build  the  best  types 
where  everything  can  be  found  ready  to 
build  them;  in  other  words,  do,  in  French 
factories,  the  setting  up  and  finishing  up 
of  the  forgings  and  castings  which  \ou 
now  turn  out. 

Within  a  few  months  \ou  will  build 
yourself  the  complete  machine,  but  for 
the  present  do  not  waste  an\"  time,  and 
in  the  spring  we  will  have  the  complete 
mastery  of  the  air. 

The  sooner  \ou  are  organized  to  do 
ever\thing  the  better  it  will  be.  But 
meanwhile,  and  until  \ou  are  organized, 
make  use  of  us  as  we  have  given  our 
meastire,  and  take  advantage  of  the  start 
which  three  \ears  of  war  have  secured 
us. 

In  that  way,  united  and  fraternal,  the 
two  great  democracies  of  the  world  will 
hasten  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
reign  of  peace. 


THE  WESTERN  FRONT-WHERE  OUR 
TROOPS  HAVE  GONE 

Maps    of    the   Battle-Front   From   Dunkirk  to  the   Swiss    Border,    Showing 
Detail  in   Black  and  White  and   Bird's-eye  Views  in  Colors 

ON   THE  western   battle-front  to  ference   whether   the   fightinf^   in   which 

which  our  men  have  gone  there  this  is  accomplished  is  ten  miles  one  way 

are    already    the    French   with  or  the  other,  providing  both  places  are 

their  colonial  troops  from  North  Africa,  equally  favorable  to  the  conduct  of  the 

Senegal,  and  Cochin  China;  the  British—  campaign. 

English,  Scotch,  Irish — with  troops  from  Therefore,  those  who  measure  the  dis- 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  tance  gained  by  each  advance  are  making 
and  the  native  troops  from  India;  and  their  judgment  on  a  false  basis.  To 
Portuguese  and  Russians.  They  stretch  study  the  map  with  this  in  view  is  a  waste 
from  the  water-logged  strip  of  Belgium  of  time.  But  those  who  stud\'  the  posi- 
along  the  Yser,  where  the  Germans  tions  more  carefull)'  can  fmd  an  almost 
recently  launched  the  only  attack  they  never-ending  source  of  interest  in  watch- 
have  made  against  the  British  in  two  ing  the  efforts  of  the  opposing  armies  to 
years,  to  the  Swiss  border.  From  the  gain  such  positions  as  will  enable  them 
North  Sea  coast  to  St.  Mihiel,  on  the  to  inflict  losses  on  the  enem\'  with  little 
Meuse,  at  one  place  or  another  fierce  loss  to  themselves.  For  example,  when 
fighting  breaks  out  from  time  to  time,  the  French  took  the  ridge  marked  by 
South  of  St.  Mihiel,  while  there  has  been  the  Chemin  des  Dames  they  secured  an 
active  and  hard  fighting  at  various  advantageous  position  over  the  Germans 
times,  there  have  been  no  major  opera-  in  the  valley  of  the  Ailette  River  below 
tions  since  the  very  early  days  of  the  war.  them,  and  the  Germans  attacked  again 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  map  to  and  again  with  serious  losses  in  trying 
study,  therefore,  is  the  country  between  to  get  the  ridge  back  again.  When  the 
Verdun  and  the  sea.  British  took   Messines   Ridge  it  was  to 

Stud>'ing  the  map,   however,   can   be  get  the  Germans  oflF  the  hill  from  which 

the  most  illuminating  and  the  most  mis-  they  had  shelled  the  British  lines  in  the 

leading  way   of  watching   the   progress  Ypres  salient.     When  the  Germans  at- 

of  the  armies  on  the  western  front.  tacked  on  the  Yser  Canal  the\-  took  ad- 

The  first  object  of  the  armies  of  our  vantage  of  a  bad  British  position.     It  is 

Allies,  to  which  our  first  division  has  gone,  from  such  a  point  of  view  as  this  that  the 

is  to  defeat  the  Germans  opposite  them,  map  should  be  watched.     The  transpor- 

The  conditions  of  warfare  on  the  western  tation  facilities  also  make  an  interesting 

front  make  it  impossible  to  accomplish  stud\-,  for  such  cities  as    Cambrai    and 

this    by    open    mancruvring.      It    must,  Douai  are  important,  not  particularl\- as 

therefore,  be  accomplished  by  the  con-  good  defensive  positions,  but  as  railroad 

stant  pressure  that  wears  away  the  Ger-  centres  from  which  troops  in  large  num- 

man  forces.     To  be  brutall\    frank  the  bers  can  be  supplied, 

problem  is  to  kill,  wound,  and  capture  The  maps  that  follow  overlap  in  order 

so  many  Germans  that  their  arm\-  can  that   militar\    engagements  ma\-  be  fol- 

no  longer  hold  off  the  Allied  armies,  and  lowed  on  a  single  map.     The  battle  lines 

to  do  this  without  a  prohibitive  loss  on  are  left   blank  on   the  maps  printed  in 

our    side.     From    the    strictl\     militar\-  black  and  white,  so  that  the  reader  may 

point  of  view  it  does  not  make  much  dif-  keep  an\  data  on  them  that  he  chooses. 
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(The  scale  of  miles  and  explanation  of  marks  on  this  map  apply  also  to  the  five  maps  following  that  are  printed  in  black  and  white.) 

THE    BELGIAN    SECTOR    I 

From  the  seacoast  to  the  first  line  of  hills.  In  this  region  occurred  the  German  attempt  to  reach 
Calais  in  1014,  including  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  Belgians  and  French  marines  at  Dixmude  and  the 
British  at  Ypres.  In  the  district  south  of  Armentieres  were  the  British  attacks  at  La  Bassee,  Festubert,  and 
Hulluch  in  iqi  s  and  where  the  French  drove  the  CK^rnians  otT  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  and  back  on  to  \"imy 
Ridge  (which  is  on  the  next  map).  I'xcept  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  this  map  there  is  no  ground 
higher  than  100  metres  (uH  feet).  The  point  ".V  on  the  lower  border  of  this  map  coincides  with  ".V 
on  the  upper  border  of  the  next  following  black  and  white  map 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CHANNEL 

The  solid  red  line  shows  our  Allies'  line  as  it  was  in  July,  1917.  fhe  dotted  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
map  shows  the  British  line  before  the  attack  on  Messines  Ridge,  and  the  dotted  line  south  of  Lens  shows 
the  lines  before  the  British  capture  of  \imy  Ridge.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  Zeebrugge,  the 
base  from  which  the  raids  on  the  English  coast  have  been  launched 
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THE    GREAT   GERMAN    RETREAT 

The  line  on  July  i,  it)i6,  in  dotted  red,  on  July  i,  iqiy,  in  solid  red.  In  the  Rattle  of  the  Somme  the 
French  pushed  the  Germans  as  far  as  Feronne  (which  was  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  in  the  race  for  the 
sea  in  1914)  and  the  British  pushed  the  Germans  off  the  high  land  at  Fricourt,  Combles,  and  Pozieres. 
The  coal  mines  around  Lens  and  the  railroad  shops  at  La  Fere  are  valuable  military  assets 
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THE    ARTOIS    SECTOR    II 

The  country  of  the  Somme  battle  (1916)  and  Hindenburg's  retreat  (iqiy).     Almost  east  and  west 
across  this  map  between  Arras  and  St.  Ouentin  runs  the  ridge  on  which  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  was  fought 
Between  Cambrai  and  St.  Ouentin  the  Germans  are  on  high  land,  but  north  of  Cambrai  on  the  line  now  held 
by  the  Germans  there  is  no  high  land  such  as  \'imy  Ridge.     The  relation  of  this  map  to  the  one  on  the 
following  page  can  be  fixed  by  the  positions  of  St.  Quentin  and  La  Fere 
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On  the  hills  above  the  Aisne  the  Germans  entrenched  themselves  when  they  retired  from  the  Marne 
and  the  1  rench  elTorts  to  dislodge  them  failed.  Here  the\'  stayed  until  the  attack  this  \'ear,  when  the 
I'rench  took  the  C^diemin  des  Dames  and  dro\e  the  Germans  otV  the  high  ground  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Ailette  rivers.  That  left  one  more  ridge  between  the  Trench  and  the  important  railroad  centre  of  Laon, 
which  is  also  protected  on  the  west  by  high  ground  in  the  forest  of  St.  Gobain 
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VERDUN 

The  tlolted  lino  shows  the  furthest  German  advance  and  the  soHJ  line  the  position  on  July  i,  1017. 
\s  it  appears  now.  the  Battle  of  Nerdun  was  an  etfort  not  so  much  to  capture  a  particular  place  or  to  force 
llie  1  rench  olf  the  hills  east  of  the  Meuse  but  the  far  more  important  object  of  breaking  up  the  French  army. 
The  Battle  of  the  Somme  put  an  end  to  the  etVort.  which  was  begun  again  this  year  along  theChemin  des 
names,  but  without  the  great  initial  successes  which  characterized  the  attack  north  of  \  erdun 
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THE    HEIGHTS    OF   THE    MEUSE    VI 

The  fortified  line  between  the  two  barrier  forts  of  \'erdun  and  Toul,  the  scene  of  the  little-known  but 
important  battle  at  Fort  Troyan  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  If  the  Germans  had  succeeded 
in  that  attempt  to  cross  the  Meuse,  the  French  armies  under  Jotfre  would  have  been  taken  in  the  rear. 
Later,  south  of  Troyan,  the  Germans  pushed  in  their  salient  to  St.  Mihiel,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  French 
line  along  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  still  holds 
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MANHUNTERS  OF  THE  AIR 

The  Role  of  Various  Types  of  Airplanes  in  the  Air  Similar  to  the  Uses  of  Differ- 
ent Types  of  Warships  on  the  Sea — Favorite  Tricks  of  the  Fliers 
and  Iheir  Methods  of  Attack — Some  Thrilling  Air 
Battles  and  How  They  Were  Won 

BY 

JAMES  MIDDLETON 


THE  diagram  on  this  page  dis- 
closes, succinctly  and  pictu- 
resquely, the  part  which  air- 
planes are  performing  in  the 
European  War. 
This  sketch  is  not  a  fanciful  draw- 
ing intended  to  forecast  the  future;  it 
represents  the  actual  formation  of  the 
British  aviation  service  at  the  recent 
Battle  of  Messines.  The  fact  that  this 
fourth   arm  of  warfare   has  attained  so 


defmite  an  organization  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  most  Americans.  To  us  an  air- 
plane is  an  airplane;  yet  apparentl\'  this 
new  contrivance  has  almost  as  many  t>'pes, 
each  assigned  to  its  defmite  dut>',  as  a 
modern  warship.  Here  are  battleplanes 
sailing  at  an  elevation  of  1 5,000  or  20,000 
feet,  their  business  being  to  clear  the 
heavens  of  enemy  aircraft  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  other  t\'pes  to  perform 
their  allotted  service;  reconnaissance  ma- 
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THE  FORMATION 

This  is  the  formation  maintaincJ  by  the  airplanes 
at  the  Battle  of  Messines,  where  the  British  service 
was  so  etTective  that  the  Germans  were  driven  from 
the  air.  The  air  fleet  is  now  as  definitely  organized 
as  the  navy,  different  types  of  machines  being  used 
for  different  kinds  of  work.  A  squadron  of  fighters, 
1 5,o(X)  or  2o,txK)  feet  in  the  air,  advances  far  over  the 
enemies'  lines.  1  hese  fighters  do  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only:  it  is  their  business  to  keep  ot!"  all  enemy 
planes,  so  that  the  other  units  can  perfiirm  their 
work.     Back  of  them  are  the  photographers  and 


OF  AN  AIR  FLEET 

reserves,  about  6,000  feet  up,  who  obtain  all  possible 
information  concerning  the  enemy  terr:rin  and  send 
it  back  to  the  staff.  Behind  them  are  the  "spot- 
ters." who  direct  artillery  fire,  sending  the  ranges 
by  wireless  to  the  artiller>  men,  several  miles  in  the 
rear.  Finally,  still  farther  back,  are  the  scouts 
and  bombers.  1  hese  fly  close  to  the  ground,  over 
the  enemy  trenches,  into  which  they  drop  bombs 
and  also  sweep  with  machine  guns.  Ihey  also 
carry  information  back  to  the  attacking  forces  and 
are,  as  called,  the  "eyes  of  the  infantry" 
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GUYNEMER  S  FAVORITE  MANOEUVRE 

The  favorite  method  of  (juynemer,  greatest  of  the 
French  airmen.  He  pursues  his  foe,  keeping  below 
him.  As  he  approaches,  he  rears  up  his  machine 
and  fires.  If  he  does  not  hit  his  adversary,  he  pre- 
vents a  collision  by  looping  the  loop  and  attempts  to 
get  him  on  the  return.  As  Guynemer  is  a  crack 
shot,  he  frequently  "gets"  his  enemy  the  first  time 


chines,  which  make  all  possible  observa- 
tions of  enemy  terrain,  including  photo- 
graphic records,  and  so  serve  as  the  "eyes 
of  the  staff";  the  "spotting  machines," 
which  devote  all  their  energies  to  locating 
enemy  positions,  and  so  serve  as  the  "  eyes 
of  the  artillery  " ;  and  the  bombing  planes, 
which  sail  closely  to  the  earth,  destroying 
enemy  entrenchments,  assailing  the  en- 
emy infantry-men  with  machine  guns, 
and  incidentally  performing  reconnais- 
sance work  for  their  own  battalions  which 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  attack.  When 
the  war  began  the  airplane  was  essentially 
the  same  machine  that  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  had  flown  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  ten  years  ago.  Three  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  have  developed  it  to  the 
stage  presented  by  this  diagram.  The  life 
of  a  military  aviator  is  no  longer  a  happy- 
go-lucky,  hit-or-miss  careerof  aerial  adven- 
ture; he  has  his  allotted  task  and  his 
aerial  tactics,  precisely  as  has  the  captain 
of  a  destroyer  or  a  submarine. 

This  illustration  discloses  likewise  the 
fact  that  the  issue  of  aerial  warfare  de- 


pends upr>n  a  single  t\pe  of  aerial  war- 
craft.  I  he  prescribed  line  of  battle 
formation  places,  high  up  in  the  air,  a 
large  fkjtilla  of  fighting  machines.  The 
three  other  types — properly  there  are 
onl\'  two,  as  the  reconnaissance  machines 
and  the  "spotters"  form  virtual!)'  one 
group — can  accomplish  their  work  only 
so  long  as  the  fighters  are  successful  in 
keeping  off  enemy  marauders.  The  re- 
connaissance and  the  bombing  airplanes 
do  not  fight  except  in  self-defense.  They 
all  carry  guns,  which  are  used  in  case  the 
enemy  fighters  break  through  their  own 
protective  lines.  The  reconnaissance  ma- 
chines carr>'  two  passengers,  a  pilot  and  an 
observer,  besides  wireless  and  large  pho- 
tographic cameras.  The  bombing  ma- 
chines carry  two  passengers  also,  and 
large  quantities  of  explosives,  perhaps 
as  much  as  two  tons.  Any  one  famil- 
iar with  airplane  construction  will  im- 
mediatel}'  understand  wh>'  machines 
which  are  burdened  with  all  this  impedi- 
menta cannot  fight  offensively  The  diffi- 
culty with  all  heavier-than-air  planes  is 
this  one  of  weight.  1  ncreasing  this  weight 
means  a  loss  of  lifting  power  and  speed, 
and  necessarily  an  increase  in  size,  in 
order  to  give  a  larger  expanse  of  wing. 


A  GERMAN  METHOD  OF  ATTACK 

An  attack  with  a  swift  Fokker.  A  is  much  faster 
than  B,  and  approaches  at  a  terrific  speed.  As  soon 
as  A  fires,  he  has  to  turn,  otherwise  there  would  be 
danger  of  colliding,  if  he  misses  B  the  first  time  he 
makes  a  sharp  turn  and  comes  back — sometimes  he 
repeats  the  operation  until  the  enemy  plane  is 
brought  down.  Often,  however,  several  trials  do 
not  result  in  success 
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This  means  that  airplanes  carrying  such 
bulky  articles  as  extra  passengers,  wire- 
less and  photographic  apparatus,  and 
bombs  by  the  ton  will  inevitably  be  large, 
not  easily  manoeuvred  in  the  air,  slow  and 
lacking  in  rapid  and  extensive  climbing 
powers.  That  is,  they  do  not  possess  the 
qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  fight- 
ing machines.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
become  easily  the  prey  of  other  air  craft 
which  have  the  power  of  speedy  attack. 
But  these  bulkier  and  clumsier  machines 
perform  the  work  which  makes  air  craft 
so  serviceable  in  warfare.  That  they 
may  accomplish  this  work  in  reasonable 
security,  the  protective  fighting  plane  has 
been  evolved.  This  fiery  little  creature  in 
itself  renders  no  service  to  the  fighting 
armies;  it  brings  in  no  news,  except  oc- 
casionally, takes  no  pictures,  reports  the 
location  of  no  artillery  emplacements,  and 
drops  no  bombs.  Its  activities  merely 
make  it  possible  for  the  larger  machines  to 


A  BRITISH  TRICK  OF  THE  AIR 

In  this  case  a  German  plane  (A),  which  is  much 
faster  and  has  greater  climbing  power  than  its 
antagonist  (B),  descends  upon  it  in  a  spiral  move- 
ment, shooting  all  the  time.  A  favorite  trick  of  the 
British  airman,  when  caught  in  this  predicament, 
is  to  "play  dead."  The  German  plane  sails  away, 
counting  one  more  dead  Englishman  to  his  credit. 
But  the  latter,  after  falling  several  thousand  feet, 
rights  itself  and  makes  for  safety.  As  these  fights 
frequently  take  place  i  ^,(XK)  or  2o,t)Oo  feet  in  the  air, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  acrobatics  of  this  kind 
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ATTACKING  FROM  BEHIND  A  CLOUD 

Immelman,  a  famous  German  airman  now  dead, 
liked  to  hide  behind  a  cloud,  while  his  quarry  (B), 
came  on,  blissfully  unconscious  of  danger.  Then 
he  would  dive  down  upon  the  Frenchman,  like  a 
hawk  upon  a  chicken  yard 

perform  this  work.  It  speeds  up  and 
down  the  lines,  attacking  enemy  planes 
of  all  types.  Its  business  is  merely  con- 
stant and  aggressive  fighting.  Its  ener- 
gies decide  the  all-important  question  of 
modern  warfare — the  control  of  the  air. 
Its  success  or  failure  in  making  the  heav- 
ens exclusively  the  abiding  place  of  its 
own  and  its  fellow  craft  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
campaigns.  The  British  won  a  glorious 
victory  at  Messines  largel)'  because  these 
manhunters  of  the  air  made  it  impossible 
for  German  planes  to  leave  the  earth,  and 
thus  left  the  British  observers  and  the 
bombers  on  the  larger  machines  an  unob- 
structed heaven  in  which  to  wotk. 

We  have  received  many  lurid  picturesof 
these  fighting  craft.  The  average  reader 
instinctively  forms  a  picture  of  a  huge  air- 
plane, carrying  several  gunners,  training 
more  or  less  heav\'  artillery  upon  their 
foes.  In  reality  the  fighting  plane  pre- 
sents an  exact  contradiction  to  this  imag- 
inative picture.  It  ma\'  properh'  be 
called  the  jitney  of  the  air,  for  its  most 
conspicuous  characteristic  is  its  small  size. 
It  measures  little  more  than  thirteen  feet 
from  tip  to  tip;  there  are  thus  certain 
birds,  such  as  the  albatross  and  the  eagle, 
which  not  infrequentl\'  have  a  greater 
spread  of  wing.  It  carries  onl\-  a  single 
passenger,  who  serves  both  as  pilot  and 
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THE  RISKY  BUSINESS  OF      SPOTTING 

I  his  illustrates  some  of  the  dangerous  places  into 
which  the  airmen  must  go.  These  barrage  fires 
are  com[)osetl  of  steady  streams  of  shells.  I  he  air- 
men get  into  the  position  shown  by  "running  around 
the  ends"  like  football  players.  So  long  as'  they 
keep  out  of  the  streams  of  shells  they" are  safe.  But 
they  must  locate  themselves  with  nice  judgment 

tjjLinner.  At  various  times  attempts  have 
been  made  to  install  two  guns,  usually  a 
Vickers  in  front  and  a  Lewis  on  the  upper 
plane,  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
upstandin<^  pilot;  and  certain  German 
fighters  still  carry  this  double  armament. 
Nearly  all  the  French  and  English  ma- 
chines, however,  have  abandoned  the 
Lewis  gun  on  the  roof,  and  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  Vickers,  which  they  shoot 
through  the  propeller,  an  ingenious  elec- 
tric device  so  timing  the  shots  that  they 
pass  through  the  spaces  between  the 
flying  blades.  The  pilot  aims  his  gun  by 
aiming  the  whole  airplane  itself.  This 
same  size  and  light  armament,  combined 
with  a  powerful  motor,  give  the  fighting 
machine  precisely  those  qualities  which 
are  most  suited  to  the  part  it  has  to  play. 
Being  light,  it  makes  an  almost  incredible 
speed;  according  to  the  testimony  re- 
cently given  by  Adjutant  Frederick 
Henry  Prince,  a  member  of  the  American 
Lafayette  Escadrille,  before  a  Senate 
committee,  this  light  fighting  craft  goes 
at  the  rate  of  i6o  miles  an  hour  and  lands 
when  rushing  at  80  or  100  miles  an  hour. 
It  can  turn  quickly,  dive  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  has  a  lifting  capacity  that 
sometimes  takes  it  up  to  a  height  of 
29,000  feet,  it  is  so  made  that  it  can  go 
practically  anywhere  for  its  enemy  and 
perform  quickly  almost  any  evolution 
necessary  to  bring  him  down,  or  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  itself,  as  the  tactical 
elements  in  the  situation  may  dictate. 

These  are  the  battle  machines  whose 
fame  has  reached  this  side  of  the  ocean; 


and  most  of  the  American  aviators  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
front  have  piloted  this  type  of  craft. 
When  we  say  that  the  Allies  must  secure 
control  of  the  air,  we  are  thinking  of  these 
battleplanes.  An  unquestioned  superior- 
ity-say three  to  fjne— would  drive  all 
(ierman  fighters  and  their  associated  air 
craft  from  the  sky  and,  in  all  probability, 
secure  a  speedy  land  victory  for  the  Allies. 
At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the 
lillle  battleplane  is  the  most  important 
engine  of  warfare. 

In  manipulating  this  fighting  machine 
both  sides  have  developed  different  theor- 
ies of  warfare.  So  far  as  the  fourth  arm 
is  concerned,  the  Germans  have  not 
adopted  their  favorite  theor>'  of  the  offen- 
sive-defensive. All  their  militar\'  writers 
have  taught  that  the  best  wa\'  to  defend  is 
to  attack,  and  that  the  arm\'  is  lost  which 
rests  content  with  fighting  off  its  adver- 
sary. The  Germans  have,  so  far,  not 
applied  this  doctrine  to  fighting  in  the  air. 
The  airplane,  indeed,  presents  new  prob- 
lems of  morale  which  the  German  mili- 
tary philosophy  has  not  prepared  for. 
The  German  scheme  of  land  fighting 
treats  its  men  not  as  individuals,  but  as 
more  or  less  inarticulate  units  in  a  huge 
machine.  Initiative  is  notoriously  not 
the  prime  qualit\'  of  the  German  soldier. 


USING  A  SLOW   PLANE  AS  A  DECOY 

Another  way  in  which  a  German  flotilla  of  fighters 
use  clouds  and  mist  as  a  protection  screen.  B  is  an 
old.  slow  German  plane  used  as  a  decoy.  A,  a  fast 
Frenchman,  regarding  him  as  an  easy  prey,  gives 
pursuit,  unconscious  of  the  trap  into  which  he  is 
lieing  led.  M  the  right  moment,  however,  the 
four  German  planes  emerge  from  their  hiding  and 
pounce  mercilessly  upon  him 
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He  fights  as  a  mass,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  his 
officer.  But  he  cannot  have  this  super- 
vision in  an  airplane.  This  kind  of 
fighting  is  emphatically  individual;  the 
aviator  must  do  his  own  thinking,  meet 
sudden  situations  with  instantaneous  de- 
cisions of  his  own.  The  German  military 
system  does  not  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  these  qualities,  yet  they  are 
precisely  the  qualities  that  distinguish 
the  English  and  the  French.  Evidently 
Americans  possess  them,  also,  for  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille,  composed  of  Ameri- 
can fliers,  ranks  second,  on  the  basis 
of  actual  achievement — the  number  of 
enemy  planes  brought  down  being  the 
test — of  all  the  air  squadrons  in  the 
French  army.  This  native  lack  of  Ger- 
man initiative  explains  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  fighting  takes  place 
over  the  German  lines.  The  German 
fighting  fliers  practically  never  cross  over 
to  the  French  lines,  but  remain  over  their 
own,  waiting  for  the  attack.  Germans 
themselves  explain  this  disinclination  on 
the  grounds  of  military  prudence.  Their 
business,  they  say,  is  to  destroy  the 
fighting  planes  of  the  Allies,  and  this 
they  can  do  quite  as  well  over  their  own 
fields  as  over  the  French. 
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ATTACKING  AGAINST  ODDS 

The  German  fighters  like  to  have  the  odds  in  their 
favor.  B,  C,  and  D,  German  planes,  attempt  to 
encircle  Ii,  their  French  opponent.  All  the  time  A, 
another  German,  very  fast,  has  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  his  presence  is  unknown  to  E,  who  is  busy 
manoeuvering  against  his  three  assailants.  Sud- 
denly .\  rushes  against  E.  If  he  does  not  hit  him, 
A  does  not  return  to  the  attack 
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NAVARRE  S  DARE-DEVIL  EXPLOIT 

This  diagram  illustrates  a  famous  exploit  of 
Navarre,  a  French  air  fighter.  As  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding diagram,  he  suddenly  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  six  German  planes,  who  cut  off  his 
escape  in  practically  every  direction.  Navarre  (A) 
had  only  one  recourse;  he  suddenly  threw  up  his 
machine  and  looped  the  loop.  When  he  came  down, 
he  found  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  enemies,  where  he 
had  them  at  a  disadvantage — he  could  fire  at  them, 
but  they  could  not  aim  at  him.  He  immediately 
brought  down  two  planes  (B  and  C)  and  got  safely 
away  himself 

It  is  their  duty  to  prevent  the  enemy 
observers  from  crossing  their  lines;  can 
they  not  do  this  as  well  over  German 
territory  as  over  French?  Whatever  the 
event  of  the  combat,  the  advantages  are 
all  on  their  side.  Thus,  if  the  German 
aviator  is  killed  and  his  machine  de- 
stro\ed,  it  falls  within  their  lines,  and 
thus  does  not  become  the  possession  of 
the  enem\',  who  would  thus  learn  all  its 
secrets.  If  the  German  aviator  is  merely 
beaten  and  forced  to  descend,  he  does  not 
become  a  prisoner  with  his  machine,  but 
is  saved  to  the  German  cause.  Or  if  the 
enem\'  is  defeated,  he  comes  to  earth  a 
prisoner,  and  reduces  b\-  that  much  the 
fighting  powers  of  his  army.  This  seems 
sound  logic  but,  as  is  usual  in  all  German 
tactics,  it  ignores  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side.  A  policy  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 
hardh'    serves     to     develop    that    dash 
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AN  AERIAL   FEAT — 

These  diagrams  illustrate  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able air  feats  of  the  war — the  engagement  in  which 
Lieut.  Col.  Rees  fought,  single-handed,  ten  German 
planes,  bringing  down  three  and  putting  seven  to 
flight.  Colonel  Rees  was  quietly  patrolling  and  sud- 
denly found  himself  facing  this  Cierman  flotilla.  He 
selected  A  as  his  first  antagonist.  Instead  of  com- 
ing directly  to  the  battle,  A  circled  around,  the 
Englishman  in  pursuit.  Finally  Colonel  Rees  hit  him 
fair  and  square  and  A  disappeared  from  the  scene 

and  spirit  and  eagerness  for  adventure 
which,  above  all,  comprise  the  efficient 
airman.  And  that  the  French  and 
British  fighting  fliers  are  far  more  skilful 
and  intrepid  than  the  Germans  is  the 
judgment  of  practically  all  observers. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  French  and  British 
airmen  do  not  hesitate  to  penetrate  the 
enemy's  country  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  probably  has  had  much  to  do  with 
developing  this  superior  prowess. 

These  aerial  combats  have  furnished 
the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  the  war. 
A  fighting  airman  rises  in  the  scale  of 
fame  according  to  the  number  of  men 
whom  he  has  put  down.  The  Germans 
claim  the  records  for  their  greatest  flyers, 
Immelman  and  Boelke,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  not  far  from  sixty  planes  to  their 
credit;  but  the  French  protest  that  the 
Germans  count  every  enemy  put  to  flight 
as  one  destroyed,  while  the  French  army 
insists  on  having  absolute  proof  before 
they  credit  their  aviators  with  having 
captured  a  prize,  immelman  and  Boelke, 
both  of  whom  have  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  bravery  with  their  lives,  had  care- 
fully elaborated  methods  of  attack.  Im- 
melman displayed  the  greatest  ingenuity 
in  ambushing  his  foe.     His  favorite  prac- 


tice was  to  circle  around  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  a  cloud  and  wait,  like  a  spider 
in  its  web,  for  the  adventurous  French- 
man. Once  spotting  his  quarry,  the  Ger- 
man would  lie  low,  always  keeping  his 
machine  several  hundred  feet  abuve  his 
encm\',  who,  all  this  time,  would  be  sailing 
under  the  cloud,  entirel\'  ignorant  of  the 
inipL-nding  danger.  At  the  right  mo- 
ment, Immelman  would  tip  his  machine 
and  make  a  lightning  dive,  like  a  hawk 
descending  upon  its  prey.  A  hail  of  bul- 
lets would  first  inform  the  Frenchman  that 
he  had  been  covered,  and  a  few  seconds 
would  usually  determine  the  issue.     If  he 


BY  A  BRITISH  AVIATOR — 

The  Englishman  then  started  for  B,  and  soon  put 
him  out  of  the  fight.  Meanwhile  two  German 
planes,  C  and  D,  started  apparently  to  the  rescue  of 
B;  when  he  dropped,  however,  they  continued  on 
their  flight  to  safety 

failed  to  hit  his  enemw  Immelman  never 
returned  for  a  second  attempt.  Going 
at  an  incline  of  eights'  or  ninetx'  degrees, 
such  a  failure  would  necessaril\-  leave  him 
under  his  adversar>'  and  thus  make  him 
an  excellent  target.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  a  matter  of  prudence 
to  vanish  from  the  field  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Immelman  frequently  varied  this  pro- 
ceeding by  the  use  of  deco\'  airplanes. 
An  old-fashioned  plane,  slow  and  cum- 
bersome, would  suddenly  appear  within 
the  range  of  a  much  faster  Using  French- 
man. The  latter,  of  course,  would  give 
pursuit  and  rapidlx'  gain  upon  his  prey. 
All  this  time  the  deco\-  would  lead  him 
in    toward    the    spot    where    Immelman 
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would  be  quietly  resting  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cloud  or  the  haze.  Then,  at 
the  proper  moment  the  German  would 
dive  at  the  enemy  and  repeat  his  favorite 
manoeuvre.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  make 
the  capture  absolutely  sure,  several  Ger- 
man aviators  will  huddle  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  clouds  and  pounce  en 
masse  upon  the  unsuspecting  Frenchman. 
Another  favorite  German  manoeuvre  is  to 
approach  the  enemy  by  a  spiral.  If  the 
Teutonic  aviator  fmds  himself  above  his 
foe  and  is  conscious  of  a  superiority  in  his 
own  machine,  he  does  not  take  all  the  risk 
of  making   a   sudden   dive.     Instead   he 


THAT    EARNED    FOR   HIM 


The  Fnglishman  now  engaged  E.  He  did  not 
"get"  him,  but  K,  in  company  with  three  others, 
F,  G,  and  H,  also  discreetly  fled  home 

descends  more  slowly  by  a  spiral,  forming 
a  sort  of  inverted  cone  with  the  English- 
man or  Frenchman  at  the  apex.  All  the 
time  that  he  is  descending  his  machine 
gun  is  popping  away  at  the  unfortunate 
airman  below,  who  cannot  return  the  fire, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  point  the  gun  up- 
ward. Under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances the  best  manoeuvre,  which  both 
French  and  English  aviators  have  used 
with  much  success,  is  to  emulate  B'rer 
Possum  and  "play  dead."  This  is  a 
trick,  of  course,  which  can  be  performed 
only  when  the  machine  is  high  enough  in 
the  air  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  man- 
oeuvering.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
airplane  suddenly  collapses  and  starts  on 
its  aimless  journey  to  the  earth,  while  the 
German,  believing  that  he  has  killed  his 


enemy,  passes  victoriously  on.  Before 
the  Englishman  reaches  terra  firma,  how- 
ever, he  comes  to  life  again,  rights  his 
plane,  and  escapes  to  safety.  It  is  only 
when  the  Allied  aviator's  machine  is 
inferior  in  speed  and  climbing  power  to 
his  enemy's  that  he  depends  upon  per- 
formances of  this  kind.  If  he  cannot 
climb  as  fast, or  faster,  than  the  other  man, 
he  cannot  get  into  the  air  and  fight  him, 
and  thus  can  save  his  skin  only  by  his  wits. 
The  chief  aim  of  all  air  tactics  is  to  get 
above  your  enemy.  When  two  enemy 
planes  approach,  each  instinctively  starts 
to  rise,  and  for  several  minutes  the  duel 
quietly  takes  the  form  of  the  machines 
alternately  gaining  this  advantage  of 
elevation.  The  Germans  have  attempted 
to  rig  their  guns  so  that  they  could  shoot 
at  any  adversary  above  them,  but  such 
experiments  have  had  little  success.  As 
already  said,  the  French  have  found  the 
Lewis  machine  gun  on  the  upper  plane 
not  particularly  serviceable. 

On  the  whole,  the  Germans  do  not  like 
to  fight  singly.  Though  the  ethics  of  the 
air  demand  that  the  airman  give  battle,  or 
succeed,  when  the  fighting  conditions  are 
unfavorable,  in  evading  his  foe,  German 
aviators  have  been  known  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  One  of  the  strangest  sights 
presented  by  this  war  is  that  of  the  Ger- 
man air  fighter,  caught  at  a  disadvantage, 
suddenly  putting  up  his  arms  with  the 


— THE    VICTORIA   CROSS 

This  left  only  two  Germans  in  the  field.  Colonel 
Koos  put  down  I,  while  the  last  one,  K,  made  for 
safety.  For  this  great  exploit  Colonel  Rees  received 
the  Victoria  Cross 
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usual    Kamercid!    i\m\    then    bein;^    lucli-  saries    and    where    their  guns  could   not 

crously    driven    as    a    j)riv)ner    into  the  reach  hirii.      I  he  net   result  of  a  minute 

I'rench  lines.      In  all  fairness  it  must  be  or  two  of  rapid  work  was  that  two  of  the 

said  that  lliisdoesnoi  happen  frequently,  German  machines  went  crashing  to  the 


land.      This  is 
Hies  in  scjiiad- 


for  \\\v  (  K-rnian  aviator,  though  he  is  com- 
monl\  less  resourceful  and  skilful  than 
the  f-rench.  is  not  lacking  in  courage. 
But  he  still  jirefers.  even  in  the  air,  some- 
thing akin  to  that  cIosl-  formation  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  on 
the  reason  that  he  usually 
rons.  ( )ne  of  Boel- 
ke's  favorite  ma- 
noeuvres was  to 
take  three  or  four 
planes  out  with  him 
and  push  them  well 
ahead  into  the  field. 
Not  infrequently  he 
succeeded  in  keep- 
ing himself  invisible 
to  his  foe,  for,  even 
in  clear  weather, 
one  airplane  some- 
times cannot  see 
another.  The  three 
associated  fhers 
would  approach  the 
solitary  Frenchman 
and  encircle  him. 
Naturally,  the  lat- 
ter would  momen- 
tarily expect  an  at- 
tack    from     these 


AN   INGENIOUS  GERMAN  DEVICE 

This  illustrates  a  German  device  for  shooting  at 
an  enemy  below.  The  gun,  which  turns  oW  a  re- 
volving turret,  can  also  be  pointed  through  a  chim- 
ney and  sweep  the  nether  sky.  Ordinarily  fighting 
planes  are  single-seaters,  with  a  Vickers  gun  on 
Allied  machines  that  shoots  through  the  propeller 


earth,  taking  along  with  them  a  couple  of 
dead  Cjermans. 

Perhaps  the  fighter  whr>  has  made 
the  greatest  reputation  is  Guvnemer. 
the  young  Frenchman,  lie  has  brought 
down  to  date  forty-five  Germans,  all  at- 
tested according  to  the  strict  French  rules. 

I  here  are  German 
fliers  who  claim 
larger  bags  than 
this,  but  the  Ger- 
man method  of 
counting  every  en- 
emy put  to  flight  as 
a  dead  man  renders 
their  statistics  val- 
ueless. Gu\nemer 
has  had  a  romantic 
career.  In  Febru- 
ary of  191 5  he  had 
never  flown  an  air- 
plane. llewasonl\' 
twenty  )'ears  old. 
tall,  slim,  with  such 
a  delicate  constitu- 
tion that  his  friends 
feared  that  he 
might  have  lung 
trouble.  He  never 
had   entered   much 


hostile  planes  and  would   devote  all  his  into   sports,  and,  just   as  the  war  broke 

energies  to  devising  ways  of  meeting  it.  out,    was    preparing    for     entrance   ex- 

But  suddenly  Boeike  would  sweep  down  aminations    to    the   Pol\technic    School, 

out     of     the    void,     delivering    a    hot  During   his  training,   along  with    many 

machine  fire.     Navarre,  an  especially  in-  others,   he  showed  neither  aptitude  nor 


trepid  Frenchman,  became  immortal 
among  airmen  for  his  cleverness  in  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  an  exciting  occasion 
of  this  kind.  He  suddenly  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  flock  of  five  or 
six  German  machines,  which  cut  off  his 
escape  on  every  side.  In  desperation, 
Navarre  threw  up  his  machine  and  looped 
the  loop.  •  Probably,  when  the  inspiration 
seized  him,  the  Frenchman  had  intended 


skill.  He  was  remembered  as  a  fair 
scholar,  one  whose  term  of  apprenticeship 
was  of  average  length — about  two  months. 
At  that  time  he  had  great  confidence  in 
himself,  extraordinar\-  audacit\',  and  a 
keen  desire  to  end  his  training  and  get  to 
the  front.  He  was  not  particularly 
adroit,  though  not  awkward.  After  this 
first  training  in  France  on  Bleriot,  Cau- 
dron,  and   Morane  machines.  Guvnemer 


only  to  escape;  when  he  descended,  how-  practised    particularl\-    on    the    Morane 

ever,  he  found  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Parasol,  a  two-seater  machine  with  Rhone 

German     flotilla.     He     was     thus    in    a  80  h.  p.  motor  which  he  had  chosen  in 

position  where  he  could  fire  on  his  adver-  order   to   leave  for  the  front.     Fighting 


I 
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was  being  done  with  two-seater  machines  manoeuvre  such  as  looping  the  loop, 
at  the  beginning  of  1915,  with  the  excep-  Guynemer  attributes  most  of  his  success 
tion  of  Garros,  who  piloted  a  single-seater  to  this  manoeuvre.  He  agrees  with  his 
monoplane.  Although  the  Morane  Para-  comrades  that  it  is  impossible  to  send 
sol  is  a  little  delicate  to  handle  and  is  down  enemy  machines  by  employing  the 
reserved  for  the  best  pilots,  Guynemer  same  tactics,  and  that  the  first  quality 
quickly  mastered  it.  After  six  weeks'  for  a  fighting  pilot  is  to  play  the  acrobat- 
training,  during  which  he  displayed  great  to  approach  the  enemy  by  such  sudden 
eagerness  for  work,  he  was  sent  to  Squad-  evolutions  that  he  cannot  see  you,  so  as  to 
ron  N.  3,  near  Soissons.  He  was  then  a  break  combat  instantaneously  if  you  are 
corporal.  Thatwasin  May,  191 5  ;his  train-  in  an  unfavorable  position, 
ing  had  lasted  three  and  a  half  months.  Perhaps  the  most  startling  episode 
Squadron  N.  3  had  charge  of  recon-  of  the  war  is  that  performed  b\'  Major 
naissance  within  the  enemy  lines,  and  of  (now  Lieutenant  Colonel)  Rees,  of  the 
fighting  planes  encountered  there.  Dur-  Royal  Fl>ing  Corps,  who,  when  patrolling 
ing  the  first  days  Corporal  Guynemer  his  lines,  suddenl)'  found  himself  in  a 
showed  an  extraordinary  tenacity  in  at-  nest  of  ten  German  airplanes.  The  Ger- 
tacking  enemy  machines.  Less  than  a  mans  much  prefer  to  fly  in  squadrons,  and 
month  after  his  arrival  he  brought  down  take  particular  joy  in  overwhelming  an 
his  first  enemy.  His  naturally  great  con-  enemy  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  It  is 
fidence  was  increased  by  this  first  success,  the  old  German  land  tactics  once  more 
and  he  left  reconnaissance  to  his  comrades  applied  to  the  air.  In  this  case,  they 
and  specialized  in  the  pursuit  of  enemy  certainly  had  their  enem\'  at  a  disadvan- 
machines.  With  his  two-seater  Morane  tage — ten  to  onel  The  diagrams  on 
Parasol  he  again  brought  down  two  pages  518  and  519  show  in  detail  what 
enemy  planes  but  abandoned  the  machine  took  place.  The  net  result  was  that 
of  his  debut  at  the  appearance  of  the  seven  German  planes  "went  home,"  and 
Nieuport,  then  of  the  S.  P.  A.  D.,  both  that  three  were  downed  by  the  intrepid 
monoplanes,  armed  with  a  fixed  machine  Englishman,  who  received  the  X'ictoria 
gun.  It  is  with  a  S.  P.  A.  D.  Hispano  Cross  for  his  exploit.  Why  so  man\' 
motor,  armed  with  a  Vickers  machine  gun,  Germans  fled,  instead  of  giving  battle  to 
firing  through  the  propeller,  that  Guyne-  their  solitary  antagonist,  is  the  aspect 
mer  has  achieved  most  of  his  famous  sue-  that  puzzles  most  observers.  We  must 
cesses.  Having  become  a  skilful  pilot,  remember  that  these  contests  last  onl\'  a 
Guynemer  always  tries  to  place  himself  few  minutes,  that  the  machines  are  going 
in  the  following  position:  he  approaches  as  at  an  incredible  speed,  that  the  fighters  do 
near  to  the  enemy  plane  as  possible,  never  not  always  clearl\'  see  what  is  going  on, 
following  in  a  straight  course,  and  without  and  arethemselves  sometimes  unable  tore- 
firing.  In  the  last  part  of  this  approach  call  all  the  details.  Whether  the  Germans 
he  tries  to  keep  below  and  behind  his  magnified  their  solitar\'  antagonist  into  a 
adversary.  When  he  comes  almost  up  to  dozen,  whether  the\'  were  appalled  at  the 
him  he  brings  his  machine  up  suddenly,  celerit\'  with  which  he  brought  down 
like  a  horse  standing  on  its  hind  legs,  and  three  of  their  fellows  and  were  seized 
opens  fire.  As  he  is  an  excellent  shot  he  with  panic,  is  not  clear.  But  the  out- 
generally  disables  his  adversary  at  the  come  of  the  melee  was  as  stated.  Colonel 
first  round,  and  in  case  the  enemy  is  not  Rees  is  now  in  this  countr\ .  cooperating 
driven  down  in  the  opening  seconds  he  with  our  Government  in  the  development 
tries  to  break  the  fight  b}-  some  acrobatic  of  our  air  tleet. 
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IN  VIEW  of  all  the  talk  of  dilatori- 
ness  in  war  preparations,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  record  one  branch  of 
military  service  in  which  progress 
is  certainly  being  made.  The 
v/eary  American  who  has  spent  an  after- 
noon in  the  Senate  gallery  listening  to  a 
debate  on  the  food  bill  should  visit 
the  great  aviation  field  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
These  two  experiences  present  the  Amer- 
ican war  spirit  at  its  worst  and  at  its 
best.  The  Senate  began  the  considera- 
tion of  the  food  bill  about  June  ist,  and 
on  the  first  of  August  the  discussion  was 
still  drooling  on.  On  June  i  st  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres  that  comprise  the  pres- 
ent Da\'ton  aviation  field  were  still  a 
peaceful  agricultural  community.  About 
fifteen  farmers  had  thriftily  planted 
the  territory  with  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  other  crops.  Cows  were  browsing 
in  the  meadows,  and  geese  and  chickens 
and  pigs  were  fattening  themselves  for 
the  fall  market.  Several  large  patches 
of  woodland  dotted  the  landscape,  sev- 
eral hills  picturesquely  obstructed  the 
view  and  an  interurban  trolley  line  bi- 
sected the  whole  area.  A  detail  of  army 
engineers  and  constructors  tackled  this 
situation  about  June  ist — almost  iden- 
tically the  same  date,  let  me  repeat,  that 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  focus  its  ora- 
torical powers  upon  the  food  bill. 

In  six  weeks  these  prosaic  construc- 
tors had  produced  an  astounding  trans- 
formation. These  men  in  themselves 
represented  that  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  unselfishness  which  American 
business  and  professional  leaders  have 
shown  in  the  present  crisis.     All  of  them 


wear  upon  their  khaki  collars  the  letter 
"  R. "  after  "  U.  S." — signif\ing  that  they 
belong  to  that  "Reserve"  of  Americans 
who  have  been  suddenl)'  called  from 
peaceful  pursuits  to  assist  their  country 
in  war.  Practically  all  were  men  who 
had  been  leaders  in  their  different  fields. 
Captain  C.  G.  Edgar,  a  large  business 
man  and  banker  of  Chicago,  Albert  Kahn, 
an  architect  especiall}'  experienced  in 
building  large  manufacturing  structures, 
Mr.  Warring,  an  engineer  who  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  Goethals  at  Panama  and  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal — 
such  is  the  t\pe  of  volunteers  enlisted  in 
this  new  enterprise.  Having  no  "consti- 
tuents" to  serve  and  no  henchmen  to 
placate  and  having  no  interest  in  the 
work  except  the  desire  to  perform  a  use- 
ful task  quickl\'  and  efficientlx',  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  men  have  given  us 
an  illustration  of  American  efficiency 
at  its  best.  In  six  weeks'  time  the\' 
transformed  this  farming  territory  into 
what  is  certainl\'  the  largest  fl>ing  school 
in  the  world  and  probably  the  best. 

The  farmers,  with  their  twenty  or  thirty 
houses  and  barns,  vanished  almost  over 
night.  Their  crops,  so  far  as  they  were 
ripe  for  garnering,  were  taken  in,  and,  in 
an\'  event,  were  removed.  Geese,  pigs, 
chickens,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock 
were  rapidlx'  dispersed  under  the  auction- 
eer's hammer.  Large  patches  of  wood 
were  cut  down,  the  stumps  burned  and 
uprooted  and  the  small  hills  were  leveled. 
The  bisecting  trolle\-  line  was  connected 
with  a  railroad  which  ran  some  distance 
awa\-  and  was  thus  converted  into  a  me- 
dium for  transporting  supplies.  More  than 
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a  thousand  teams,  supported  by  road  roll-  house  which  has  been  reconstructed  for 

ers  and  other  modern  mechanisms,  spent  the  Commandant.     Near  b\'  is  a  com- 

several  weeks  smoothing  out  the  twenty-  plete     three-pavilioned     hospital,     with 

five  hundred  acres — or  nearly  four  square  wards,  private  rooms,  operating  rooms, 

miles — and  converting  the  whole  section  nurses'  quarters,  dining  rooms,  kitchens 

into  a  beautiful  expanse  as  smooth  and  — the    whole,    with    its    white    panelled 

level  as  a  billiard  table.     Not  far  from  sides,  its  polished  floors,  its  wide,  close!)' 

two     thousand     workmen,     carpenters,  screened    windows    all    suggesting    that 

bricklayers,  concrete  workers,  plumbers,  perfect  cleanliness  and  sanitation  which 

gas    fitters,    electricians,    and   what    not  have  so  kept  down  the  death  rate  in  this 

erected  nearly  two  miles  of  hangars  and  war.     Next    come    the    cadet    barracks, 

all  the  other  buildings    needed    for  the  "cadet"  being  the  term  used  to  designate 

complete  equipment  of  an  aviation  field,  the  flying  student,  as  distinguished  from 

Before  the  six  weeks  had  passed,  all  these  the  enlisted  man.     Shower  baths  and  the 

buildings  stood  there,  with  their  white  most    modern    sanitary    plumbing    are 

sides  and  red  roofs  glistening  in  the  sun,  likewise  parts  of  his  daily  life.     But  the 

several  hundred  men  had  been  installed  cadet's  existence  is  not  only  flying;  how- 

in  the  barracks  and  greenhorn  aviators  ever  complete  his  education  may  be — 

had  been  started  on  their  first    flights,  and  this  branch  of  the  service  necessarily- 

Captain  Warring,  the  man  in  charge  of  contains  more  highly  educated  men  than 

this     construction,     had     spent     nearly  any    other — he    finds,    on    entering    the 

jf 1, 000,000  of   Government  money,  had  aviation    corps,    that    his    school    da>'s 

imported  large  gangs  of  Negro  laborers  have     begun     again.     The     schoolhouse 

from  the  South,  had  settled  strikes  that  which  Captain  Warring  has  built  is  as 

seemed  likely  to  imperil  the  work,  had  complete  as  an}'thing  in  the  land.     It  has 

broken  through  miles  of  red  tape  and  had  lecture   rooms,   large   and   small,   whose 

incidentally  shown  how  America,  when  blackboards,     scientific    apparatus    and 

really  put  to  the  test,  can  prepare  for  war.  chairs  with  little  writing  shelves   recall 

Yet  it  is  not  until  I  tell  in  detail  what  memories    of    college    days.     Here    the 

this   camp   consists   of   that   one   really  students,  between  their  turns  in  the  air, 

understands     the     proportions     of     the  will  stud>-  such  cognate  subjects  as  the 

achievement.  theory  of  flight,  astronomy,  photograph}' 

— special  dark  rooms  have  been  installed 

THE    CAMP   THAT    GREW    IN    SIX    WEEKS  r        .1  •                                                      ^1 

for  this  purpose — air  currents,  wireless, 
The  whole  place  has  an  atmosphere  machine  guns,  and  French — a  curious 
of  permanence  which  in  itself  suggests  conglomeration  of  the  abstract  and  the 
that  our  participation  in  this  war  is  not  utilitarian  which  in  itself  suggests  the 
merely  a  delightful  summer  vacation.  completel\-  rounded  man  who  alone  has 
Clearly  the  men  who  planned  this  avia-  an)'  value  in  the  air  service.  The  same 
tion  field  had  in  mind  its  possible  use  for  section  of  the  field  contains  an  adminis- 
several  years.  The  construction  is  not  tration  building,  with  its  telephone  ex- 
flimsy,  the  sewerage  system  is  the  kind  change  and  its  clicking  t\pewriters.  a 
we  find  in  the  well  regulated  city  and  the  quartermaster's  building,  a  building  for 
electric  light  and  telephone  wires  have  aero  supplies,  a  water  tower  and  the  in- 
been  placed  underground  as  in  the  most  evitable  guardhouse, 
up-to-date  communit)'.  The  officers'  Here  are  nearly  two  acres  of  machine 
quarters  are  really  cit\'  flats,  with  the  shops,  buildings  for  repairing  motors, 
conventional  dining  room,  sitting  room,  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  garages.  A 
bed  rooms,  kitchen,  and  bath;  places  block  away  are  two  huge  squares  of  bar- 
where  the  officers  can  install  their  fam-  racks  for  enlisted  men — men  who  do  not 
ilies  in  the  utmost  comfort.  In  the  cen-  fl\'.  except  in  particular  cases,  but  who 
tre  of  the  square  containing  these  quar-  are  selected  from  ex-machinists,  chauf- 
ters  are  the  oflicers'   club  and  a  farm-  feurs.   automobile   workmen   and  others 
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who  have  the  possibility  of  dcveK^piiig 
into  mechanicians,  ready  to  cure  instan- 
taneously all  the  illnesses  of  motors. 
A  post  exchange  which  dispenses  the  soft 
drinks  now  enfrircedly  popular  in  the 
service  and  the  chewing  gum  which  is 
becoming  a  universal  munition  of  war 
stands  close  at  hand.  Here  is  also  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  its  billiard  room,  checker 
and  domino  tables  and  library.  The 
same  day  the  present  writer  spent  at 
this  Dayton  field  a  travelling  commis- 
sioner of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited  this 
headquarters  and  departed  much  pleased 
with  the  preparations  made  to  safeguard 
the  enlisted  man's  happiness  and  morals. 
All  these  administration  buildings  stand 
upon  elevated  ground.     Below  them,  at 

A 


buildings  described  above  constitute  what 
is  knc^wn  as  an  aviation  field  "unit." 
The  Wilbur  Wright  field  differs  from 
other  stations  already  constructed,  or 
planned,  only  in  that  it  comprises  two 
units — is  twice  as  large,  that  is,  as  the 
rest.  All  the  fields,  wherever  located, 
are  precisel)'  the  same.  And  Captain 
Edgar's  department  is  now  hard  at  work 
building  such  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Already  such  fields  are  in 
operation  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  at 
Rantoul,  111.,  and  at  Belleville,  111. 
Under  the  old  appropriation  bill,  the 
Army  Air  Service  has  already  under  con- 
struction and  largely  finished  twent\'- 
one  of  these  fields.  Each  one,  when 
completely    running,    can    turn    out    at 

A 


i 


Reading  from  left  to  right,  these  are  the  insignia  of 
rank  worn  by  Enlisted  Men,  Enlisted  Aviators,  and 
Aviation  Mechanics  respectively 


the  edge  of  the  plain,  half  natural, 
half  the  product  of  plows  and  steam 
shovels  and  road  rollers,  stand  a  sentinel- 
like row  of  white  and  red  hangars. 
There  are  twent)'-four  in  all,  and  each 
has  accommodations  for  six  planes. 
These  new  planes,  with  their  shining 
wings,  stamped  with  the  huge  encircled 
star  which  the  airplane  must  carry 
as  its  distinguishing  banner,  precisely  as  a 
ship  carries  a  flag,  suggest  all  the  efifi- 
ciency  and  6clat  which  we  associate 
wnth  this,  the  most  romantic  and  brilliant 
of  all  the  military  services. 

The  satisfaction  one  gets  from  viewing 
these  103  buildings  is  accentuated  when 
we  realize  that  they  are  only  a  sample. 
The  Government  is  now  building  avia- 
tion  fields  in  the  same  scientific  and  com- 
prehensive way  that  it  is  constructing 
large  artillery,  submarines,  and  de- 
stroyers. Standardization,  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour,  now  regulates  the  pro- 
duction   of    these    flying    schools.     The 


least  fifty  aviators  a  month.  Their 
combined  capacity  is,  therefore,  about 
1,000  completely  instructed  aviators  a 
month  or  12,000  a  )ear.  In  all  probabil- 
ity we  shall  have  to  do  better  than  this. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  within  a  >ear, 
we  shall  have  a  hundred^flying  schools, 
which  can  graduate  5,000  aviators  a 
month,  or  60.000  a  \ear.  Fortunatel\' 
there  are  abundant  locations  in  the  United 
States  for  such,  fields,  and  there  is  every 
determination  at  Washington  to  exert 
all  our  resources  to  assure  the  Allies 
command  of  the  air. 

THE  UNITS  GONE  TO  FRANCE 

But  we  shall  not  limit  our  activities 
to  the  United  States.  Alreadx'  a  com- 
plete fixing  school  unit  has  been  trans- 
ported to  France  and  erected  there. 
This  shipment  contained  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  fields  in  this  countrw  It  con- 
tains ever\-  stick  of  lumber,  ever\'  screw, 
all   plumbing  apparatus,   complete  tele- 
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phone  and  electric  li^^ht  systems,  steam 
heating  plant,  blacksmith's  and  ma- 
chine shops — every  minute  detail  pre- 
cisely as  it  stands  now  at  Dayton.  Our 
Government,  following  the  policy  that 
nothing  which  we  do  shall  in  any  way 
encroach  on  the  resources  of  France,  has 
even  sent  the  workmen  to  erect  this  sta- 
tion, and  the  hammers, saws  and  other  tools 
with  which  they  are  to  work.  The  only 
thing  which  we  have  not  supplied  is  the 
ground  upon  which  the  buildings  stand. 
This  aviation  unit  is  merely  the  pioneer, 
for  there  are  many  others  to  follow.  1  he 
fliers'  fmal  training  takes  place  neces- 
sarily in  France,  and  we  must  have  ex- 
tensive resources  there  to  supply  the 
large  stream  of  men  who  will  soon  issue 
from  our  American  flying  fields. 

But  before  the  student  begins  work  on 
such  stations  as  that  at  Dayton,  he  has 
to  do  a  large  amount  of  preliminary  study 
elsewhere.  These  aviation  fields  teach 
the  practical  act  of  flying;  for  the  theor- 
etical side  t.he  student  spends  eight  weeks 
at  one  of  the  ground  schools  maintained 
by  s'everal  American  universities.  This  ser- 
vice illustrates  once  more  the  indispens- 
able work  which  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  doing  in  preparing  the  nation  for 
war.  This-  is-  a  struggle  in  which  science 
plays  a  larger  part  than  in  any  other  in 
history,  and  the  United  States  is  now 
realizing,  in  particularly  practical  fash- 
ion, upon  the  splendid  educational  plants 
which  the  nation  has  been  building  up  in 
the  last  hundred  years.  And  the  col- 
leges are  furnishing  not  only  the  pre- 
liminary instruction  of  our  flying  force, 
but  to  a  large  extent  the  men  themselves. 
It  is  not  true,  as  is  apparently  widely  be- 
lieved, that  the  Government  demands 
that  its  candidates  for  aviation  shall  have 
a  college  education  or  "its  equivalent." 
In  the  beginning  this  training  was  re- 
garded as  essential.  In  the  beginning, 
too,  probably  nearly  all  the  prospective 
fliers  had  passed  through  the  under- 
graduate course.  One  reason  wh\'  the 
War  Department  has  ceased  inquiring 
too  closely  on  this  point  is  that  one  of  the 
main  essentials  in  the  tl>  ing  squad  is 
extreme  youth,  and  that  even  younger 


men  than  the  freshly  made  bachelors 
of  arts  are  desired.  Nineteen  is  an  age 
that  seems  particularly  suitable  to  this 
service  and  not  many  boys  of  nineteen 
have  passed  their  college  course. 

The  successful  candidates  are  im- 
mediately entered  in  one  of  the  ground 
schools  where  they  spend  eight  weeks 
learning  all  that  the  text  books  can  teach 
them  about  aeronautics.  The  particular 
school  which  I  visited  was  that  located 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Colum- 
bus. This  large  and  high-class  educa- 
tional institution  has  all  the  equipment, 
in  the  way  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
apparatus,  needed  in  teaching  flying,  as 
well  as  an  instructing  force  especially 
trained  in  science.  I  found  here  the 
professors  spending  a  sweltering  summer 
working  hard  upon  the  minds  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  khaki-clad  young 
men.  Their  consolation,  in  addition  to 
rendering  their  country  a  service,  was  in 
the  eagerness  and  responsiveness  of  their 
pupils.  It  is  a  college  in  which  the  ordin- 
ary vexations  of  class  room  work  are  un- 
known. The  "rah!  rah!"  boy  has  here 
finally  settled  down  into  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  education.  For  once,  in  a  college 
class  room,  "cuts"  are  not  tolerated, 
and  the  professor  who  extends  the  lec- 
ture for  three  or  four  minutes  is  not 
brought  to  time  with  the  monitory  foot 
scraping.  The  students  sit  at  their 
table-chairs,  stiff  as  ramrods,  quietly 
recording  in  their  neatl\  kept  note  books 
every  word  of  professorial  wisdom. 

The  point  is  that  "llunking"  has  ter- 
rors now  that  it  never  had  before.  Occa- 
sionally a  student  falls  down,  and  the 
penalty  is  sure  and  swift — he  is  dropped 
from  the  class,  and  his  career  as  an  avi- 
ator is  at  an  end.  The  student,  who.  in 
the  ordinary  college  days,  did  not  worry 
about  "letters  sent  home"  suspension  or 
the  failure  to  receive  his  degree,  has  a 
wholesome  dread  of  being  found  un- 
worthy of  serving  his  countrw  Hence 
this  atmosphere  of  rapt  interest  in  such 
abstruse  questions  as  velocit\',  the  lifting 
power  of  the  wind  and  the  m\sterious 
and    contradictor)     movements    of    the 


air. 
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The  average  college  boy  would  groan  at 
the  prospect  of  having  this  extensive 
curriculiini  rammed  down  his  thn^at 
in  the  short  space  of  eight  weeks.  Only 
a  visit  to  one  of  these  schools  gives  a 
faint  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  in- 
formation which  will  be  found  useful 
in  piloting  an  airplane  six  thousand  feet 
up  in  the  sky.  The  professor  of  astron- 
omy can  give  the  prospective  airman  a 
thousand  useful  tips.  He  takes  the  can- 
didate so  far  afield  from  the  present  war 
as  the  North  Star,  the  Pleiades  and  the 
constellation  Orion.  Why  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  stars  and  the  constellations 
valuable  to  the  aviator?  When  one 
thinks  of  it,  hardly  any  information 
could  serve  a  more  practical  purpose. 
One  of  these  young  men's  forthcoming 
duties  in  France  will  be  night  fixing,  es- 
pecially when  on  bomb  dropping  excur- 
sions over  the  German  lines.  Then  his 
knowledge  of  the  stars  will  lead  him  safely 
back  from  Germany  to  his  own  lines. 
The  same  professor  gives  many  equally 
pertinent  lectures  on  the  behavior  of  the 
upper  air,  which,  at  times,  is  very  pe- 
culiar. He  places  at  either  end  of  a  long 
table  two  air  blowers,  one  elevated  some- 
what higher  than  the  other.  Then,  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  he  places  twd 
American  flags,  one  likewise  flying  higher 
than  its  companion.  When  the  experi- 
mental winds  are  let  loose,  the  students 
perceive  how  two  flags,  placed  side  by 
side,  one  slightly  higher  than  the  other, 
can  blow  in  opposite  directions.  What 
shall  the  aviator  do  when  he  suddenly 
drops  from  one  of  these  air  currents  into 
the  othei?  Practical  airmen  will  tell 
you  this  kind  of  a  contretemps  happens 
quite  frequently.  In  this  same  room  the 
students  also  learn  the  theory  of  flight, 
illustrated  by  a  unique  apparatus  bear- 
ing certain  resemblances  to  a  miniature 
plane,  and  also  receive  essential  instruc- 
tion in  photograph)',  the  compass  and 
meteorology. 

STUDYING    THE    MACHINE    GUN 

In  another  room  a  professor  is  lecturing 
on  the  construction  of  the  airplane.  He 
has  a  complete  skeleton  of  its  wooden 


parts,  which  he  names  and  describes  in  de- 
tail, the  students  meanwhile  entering 
all  his  information  in  their  note  books. 
Another  group  in  the  machine  shop  is 
working  over  that  most  important  and 
most  baflling  part  of  the  airplane,  the 
motor.  Though  every  air  squadnjn  has 
its  mechanicians,  who  ordinarils'  keep  the 
machines  in  condition,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  the  airmen  understand  them 
also,  in  case  of  emergencies.  The  >'oung 
men,  therefore,  spend  da>  s  taking  mo- 
tors apart  and  putting  them  together. 
They  are  similarly  undergoing  a  complete 
education  in  the  machine  gun.  Besides 
shooting  this,  in  a  range  provided  for  the 
purpose,  the\'  also  take  it  to  pieces  and 
put  it  together.  They  are  taught  to 
meet  all  possible  contingencies.  All 
sorts  of  accidents,  jamming  and  other, 
happen  with  machine  guns;  what  is  the 
airman  to  do,  when  he  is  perhaps  10,000 
feet  in  the  air,  dependent  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources?  The  instructor  at- 
tempts to  foresee  all  these  crises.  He 
hands  the  Lewis  gun  to  the  student,  who 
attempts  to  fire;  it  does  not  go  off.  It 
is  the  student's  problem  to  fmd  the  cause 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  and 
to  remedy  it.  The  lightning  rapidity 
with  which  these  >'oung  men,  after  a  little 
training,  strip  the  gun,  locate  and  amend 
the  difficult)',  argues  well  for  speedy  ac- 
tion in  the  air. 

LEARNING    TO    "sPOT"    BURSTING    SHELLS 

Every  student  learns  wireless;  no  one 
can  gain  his  commission  without  passing 
a  rigid  examination  in  this  indispensable 
art.  Probabl)'  the  most  interesting  work 
is  that  performed  in  the  miniature  range. 
This  gives  the  student  that  preliminar)' 
instruction  in  artiller)'  spotting  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  service  rendered 
by  the  airplane.  On  a  huge  table  in  one 
of  the  science  halls  is  an  immense  picture 
map  of  a  section  of  Belgium.  It  shows 
the  city  of  ^'pres  and  all  the  surrounding 
countr)'.  including  ever)'  farmhouse,  barn, 
country  road,  open  field,  river  and  pond. 
In  a  i2;aller\',  about  ten  feet  above  this 
map,  sit  several  of  our  future  aviators. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  in  airplanes, 
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six  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  The  scale 
of  the  map  is  so  graduated  that,  as  they 
gaze  down  upon  it,  the  terrain  appears 
precisely  as  it  would  look  were  these  men 
actually  flying  in  the  air  at  that  height. 
Their  business  is  to  locate  exploding 
shells  and  wireless  back  to  their  own  bat- 
teries the  accuracies  or  inaccuracies  of 
the  aim.  And  shells  are  actually  ex- 
ploding all  the  time  on  this  miniature 
sketch  of  Belgian  territory  below  them; 
not  real  shells,  perhaps,  but  representa- 
tions that  convey  a  complete  illusion. 
Under  the  map,  which  is  of  paper  and 
therefore  transparent  to  light,  are  lo- 
cated hundreds  of  little  electric  light 
bulbs.  The  professor,  by  touching  the 
appropriate  button,  can  light  his  selected 
bulb,  the  little 
flash  appearing 
on  the  map  giving 

a     complete     rep-      On  the  left  are  the  insignia 
.    .•  f    ^_  the  right  those  of  the  I 

resentation  of  an  ^  -^ 

exploding  shell.  The  apprentice  airman 
in  the  gallery  selects  the  German  bat- 
tery which  his  own  men  are  attempt- 
ing to  destroy.  The  professor  touches 
off  his  imitation  shells  in  close  proximity 
to  this  battery — these  are  supposed  to 
represent  American  attempts  to  reach  the 
mark.  As  soon  as  each  shell  explodes,  a 
tapping  is  heard  up  in  the  little  gallery; 
the  student  is  wirelessing  to  his  friends, 
telling  them  how  far  they  have  come 
from  hitting  the  object.  The  wireless 
message  may  take  such  cryptic  form  as 
telling  the  American  battery  that  it  is 
*'ten  o'clock  and  three  hundred  yards." 
This  may  puzzle  most  people,  but  it 
locates  precisely  the  spot  where  the  shell 
has  fallen.  For  purposes  of  signalling 
the  German  battery  is  taken  as  the  centre 
of  a  clock,  with  twelve  o'clock  pointed 
perhaps  due  north.  When  the  airman 
signals  "ten  o'clock"  this  means  that  the 
shell  has  exploded  on  an  imaginary  line 
which  would  represent  the  clock  pointer 
in  this  direction.      The  "three  hundred 
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yards"  gives  the  distance  between  the 
exploding  shell  and  the  German  battery. 
The  business  of  the  student  is  to  locate 
these  exploding  shells  almost  instantane- 
ously. Unless  he  gains  great  proficiency 
in  a  short  time,  he  has  no  future  in  the 
American  air  service.  In  no  department 
of  the  service  can  mistakes  become  so 
costly  and  cause  the  loss  of  so  many  lives. 
The  fate  of  battles  may  easily  depend 
upon  the  reliability  of  the  information 
wirelessed  back  by  these  aerial  scouts. 
Clearly  this  is  no  business  for  a  boy  who 
does  not  have  sharp  eyes,  a  perceiving 
brain,  a  quick  wit  and  absolutelv  bound- 
less courage.  The  young  men  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  perched  in  their 
little  cages  above  this  map  of  Belgium, 

can  exercise  all 
their  gifts  of  ob- 
servation and  all 
the  quick  mental 
reactions  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  their  duty,  but  the\  cannot, 
after  all,  reproduce  all  the  atmosphere 
of  the  aerial  battlefield.  In  the  calm  of 
this  university  hall  he  works  in  peace, 
while,  when  in  action,  he  will  be  threat- 
ened with  attack  by  German  airmen, 
constantly  seeking  to  interrupt  his  little 
game.  The  school  experience  can  train 
the  future  airman's  skill,  but  it  cannot 
train  his  nerves.  The  rapidits'  with 
which  the  students  are  learning  this  art, 
however,  and  the  eagerness  which  they 
manifest  in  the  entrancing  game,  promises 
well  for  their  actual  work  in  the  field. 

Eight  weeks  the\'  spend  in  the  ground 
school.  Those  who  survive  this  experi- 
ence are  passed  on  to  the  fixing  field, 
such  as  that  at  Dayton.  Here  they 
continue  their  school  work  and  also  learn 
the  real  work  of  fixing  a  plane  and  after 
eight  weeks  here  the>'  are  transported 
silently  to  an  American  port  and  shipped 
to  France.  Here  an  American  aviation 
school  receives  them,  and  thence  the)'^ 
advance,  b\'  slow  stages,  to  the  front. 
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BEFORE  the  food  could  be  im- 
ported into  Belgium  and  pro- 
tected and  distributed,  it  had 
to  be  found,  bought,  and 
transported  from  points  all 
over  the  world;  and  before  it  could  be 
bought  and  transported,  money  had  to  be 
found  to  buy  and  ship  it.  Our  attempt  in 
this  paper  is  to  give  a  glimpse — it  can 
hardly  be  more  than  that — of  the  extent 
of  this  task  and  how  the  Commission  ac- 
complished it;  a  task  which  has  so  far  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  and  payment  for 
more  than  300  million  dollars'  worth  of 
food,  and  the  transportation  and  handling 
of  the  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  foodstuffs  that  were  bought  with 
this  great  sum. 
•  The  public  appeals  made  in  October, 
1914,  by  Mr.  Hoover,  on  behalf  the 
newly  organized  American  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  and  by  Minister 
Whitlock  through  the  President,  resulted 
in  the  swift  organization  of  relief  com- 
mittees all  over  America.  But  food  had 
to  be  bought  immediately,  and  so  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Hoover  begged  the 
'British  Government  for  a  subvention  that 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  begin 
work  at  once  on  a  sound  fmancial  basis. 
The  sum  of  100,000  pounds  sterling  [ap- 
proximately ^500,000]  was  granted,  and, 
with  this  actual  money  in  hand  and  ex- 
cellent prospects  for  a  large  intlow  from 


the  charity  of  the  world,  the  Commission 
was  able  to  begin  making  purchases  and 
contracts  on  the  large  scale  necessary  to 
meet  the  Belgian  cry. 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
Commission  has  relied  on  government 
subventions  as  well  as  world  charity  for 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  its  two- 
phased  work,  viz.,  work  of  re-provisioning 
{ravitaillement) ,  and  work  of  pure  benevo- 
lence {secours).  And  these  two  sources  of 
income  have  had,  all  along,  a  fitting  gen- 
eral relation  to  the  two  kinds  of  work 
undertaken  by  the  Commission,  the 
amounts  derived  from  these  two  sources 
bearing  a  rough  comparative  relation  to 
the  amounts  involved  in  the  two  kinds  of 
work. 

Upto  June  I,  191 7,  the  Commission  had 
had  from  the  British  Government,  in 
round  numbers,  889,500.000.  and  from 
the  French  Government  S66,ooo.ooo, 
both  these  sums  being  in  the  form  of  loans 
to  the  Belgian  Government,  for  relief 
work  in  Belgium.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  had  had,  from  France, 
5 1 08,000,000  for  relief  expenditure  in  Ger- 
man-occupied North  France.  As  charity 
from  private  sources,  the  Commission 
had  had,  up  to  the  same  date,  cash,  food, 
and  clothing  totheamount  of  $28,500,000, 
of  which  ?  1 7,000,000  came  from  com- 
mittees and  persons  in  the  British  Em- 
pire,  and  $11,500,000  from  the  United 
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ONE    OF    THE    STATE    RELIEF    SHIPS 

One  of  the  plans  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  to  stimulate  charitable  contributions  in 
America  to  Belgian  relief  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  the  sending  of  shiploads  of  supplies  from  various 
states,  each  ship  known  by  the  name  of  the  state  which  sent  it 


States.  In  addition  the  Commission  had 
to  its  credit,  on  June  i,  1917,  an  addi- 
tional $5,000,000,  temporarily  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  its  commercial 
operations,  which  may  be  referred  to  as 
"profit."  All  this  so-called  "profit" 
accumulation,  however,  is  from  time  to 
time  transferred  to  the  Commission's 
strictly  benevolent  account.  Altogether, 
therefore,  the  Commission  had  had 
available  for  its  work,  up  to  June  ist  of 
this  year,  {^297,000,000  in  cash  and  goods. 

This  takes  into  no  account  the  large 
sums  given  within  Belgium  by  cities, 
communes,  and  strictly  Belgian  organi- 
zations, sums  whose  total  is  not  known 
to  us  but  cannot  fall  short,  up  to  date, 
of  500,000,000  francs  [approximatel\' 
$100,000,000].  Nor   does    this    latter 

figure  include  still  another  and  quhv 
unguessable  amount,  given  directlx'  as 
private  charit\'  from  Belgian  to  Belgian. 
Many  small  and  even  several  fairl\'  large 
internal  charities  have  had  no  sub- 
ventions either  from  the  Commission  and 
Comite  National  or  the  communes. 

It  is,  however,  the  monew  food,  and 
clothing  received  from  American  private 


charity,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
have  been  acquired,  that  claim  here  our 
special  interest.  The  great  sum  received 
by  private  gifts  from  British  sources  has 
been  chiefly  raised  by  the  admirably 
organized  and  energetically  directed  cam- 
paign of  the  British  National  Committee 
for  Belgian  Relief,  an  organization  already 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  article  in  this 
series  (World's  Work,  Ju1\',  p.  281). 
This  Committee  has  alwa\'s  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Commission, 
but  has  managed  its  own  affairs  as  to 
methods  and  details,  turning  over  to  the 
Commission,  in  London,  the  money,  food, 
and  clothing  collected  b\'  it. 

The  "record"  of  all  giving  to  Belgian 
relief  is  held  b\'  New  Zealand,  which  from 
its  population  of  i .  i  50.720  has  sent  to  the 
National  Committee  82,655,758,  or  a  per 
capita  average  of  $2.29.  Australia  has 
given  Si. 34  per  capita.  Canada  22  cents, 
the  United  Kingdom  9  cents,  while  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  aver- 
ages slighth'  more  than  10  cents. 

In  America  the  CommissicMi  has  di- 
rectly managed  the  campaign  forcharit\'. 
with  its  New  ^  ork  oflke  asorganizing  and 
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THE    COMMISSION  S    GRAIN    ELEVATORS    AT    ROTTERDAM 
"  Rice  from  Rangoon,  corn  from  Argentina,  beans  from  iManchuria,  wheat  and  meat  and  fats  from 
America     .     .     .     sugar,  condensed   milk,  cotfee  and  cocoa,  salt,  salad  oil,  yeast,  dried  fish,  etc.,  in  great 
quantities,  had  to  be  brought  across  wide  oceans  through  the  dangerous  mine-strewn  Channel,  and  landed 
safely  and  regularly  in  Rotterdam — 


receiving  headquarters.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  partly  by  definitely  or- 
ganized committees  in  thirty-seven  states, 
and  by  scattering  local  committees  in 
other  states.  Many  of  these  state  com- 
mittees have  organized  local  commit- 
tees in  almost  every  county  and  large 
city  in  the  states  represented  by  them. 
Ohio,  for  example,  has  had  some  form  of 
local  organization  in  eighty  out  of  the 
eighty-eight  counties  in  the  state,  and 
California  has  had  nearly  ninety  local 
county  and  city  committees  reporting 
to  the  state  committee. 

As  examples  of  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  state  committees,  the  following 
ma>'  be  cited: 

The  New  England  Belgian  Relief  Fund 
was  organized  on  October  19,  191 4 — that 
is,  immediately  on  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  first  appeal.  It  soon  became 
largely  restricted  to  work  in  Massachu- 
setts,   and   may    be   held   to    be   fairly 


synonymous  with  a  Massachusetts  state 
organization.  From  it  the  Commission, 
up  to  May  i,  1917,  had  received  6,785,1 17 
pounds  of  food,  valued  at  $214,142; 
455,200  pounds  of  clothing,  valued  at 
$270,754;  and  $120,767  in  cash;  total 
$605,663.  Two  "Massachusetts  Relief 
Ships,"  i.e.,  ships  loaded  with  supplies 
from  Massachusetts,  or  purchased  with 
Massachusetts  money,  were  despatched 
in  Januar\'  and  March,  191  5.  They  were 
the  HarpaJyce  (sunk  by  torpedo  or  mine 
on  a  later  relief  vo\age),  and  the  Lynorta. 

Illinois  has  also  had  a  state  organiza- 
tion continuously  active  since  October, 
1914.  Its  contributions  to  .Ma\'  ist  were: 
food,  37,799  pounds,  value  $128,556; 
clothing  96,109  pounds,  value  $38,314; 
cash,  §25,230;  total  $192,100. 

Connecticut  organized  on  November  i, 
1914,  and  continued  active  to  May  i, 
1917,  during  which  time  it  contributed 
food,  clothing,  and  cash  to  a  value  of 
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LOADING  ONE  OF  THE  CANAL  BOATS 

— to  be  there  speedily  transshipped  from  ocean  vessels  into  canal  boats  and  urged  on  into  Belgium  and 
North  France  and  from  these  taken  again  by  railroad  cars  and  horse-drawn  carts  to  the  commercial  ware- 
houses and  soup  kitchens.  .  .  .  one  hundred  thousand  tons  a  month  of  foodstuffs  from  the  world  over 
in  great  shiploads  to  Rotterdam" 


J57Q,2C)2.  On  January  i,  1916,  the  S.  S. 
Fontoporus,  under  the  official  designation 
of  "Connecticut  Food  Ship."  sailed  for 
Kotterdain  with  a  cargo  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, mostly  from  the  Nutmeg  State. 

1  he  Kansas  Belgian  Relief  Fund  was 
organized  as  a  state  committee  on  No- 
vember 14,  1 91 4.  It  also  arranged  for 
the  sending  of  a  Kansas  state  ship  (the 
Hannah),  which  sailed  in  December,  1914, 
with  a  cargo  made  up  of  flour  con- 
tributed by  the  Kansas  millers.  There 
were  176  cars  of  this  Kansas  gift  flour. 
Altogether  the  Kansas  organization  has 
contributed  7.723.313  pounds  of  food, 
worth  5f 246,085 ;  i  10,673  pounds  of  cloth- 
ing, worth  $8,469;  and  cash  $3,428;  total 
$257.98^.  one  of  the  best  state  records. 

iMaryland's  state  organization  has  pro- 
vided 1,796.841  pounds  of  foodstuffs, 
value  $69,701 ;  57.617  pounds  of  clothing, 
value  $11,798;  and  cash  $80,240;  total 
$161.7^9- 


Ohio's  state  organization,  established 
January  4,  191 5,  included  local  com- 
mittees in  almost  every  count\'  in  the 
state.  Its  total  contribution  to  Ma>-  i, 
191 7,  has  been:  food,  1,813,000  pounds, 
value  $78,993;  clothing.  22,051  pounds, 
value  $17,242;  and  cash,  $51,967;  total 
$148,202. 

Oregon's  state  committee  was  organ- 
ized in  November,  1914.  It  helped  make 
up  the  cargo  of  the  relief  ship  Cranlcy, 
which  sailed  from  the  west  coast  in 
January,  1915.  carrying,  also,  food  and 
clothing  from  California.  Oregon's  com- 
mittee has  contributed  1.273.252  pounds 
of  food,  worth  S50.857;  49.231  pounds  of 
clothing,  worth  S10.759;  besides  S8.059 
in  cash;  total  S6Q.675. 

Michigan  established  a  state  committee 
in  Februar\-.  !()15-  It  furnished  most  of 
the  cargo  of  a  relief  ship  that  sailed  in 
Julw  Its  total  contribution  (">{  iood- 
stutTs  has   been    i.o47,()^i)  pounds.   o{  a 
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TRANSPORTING   THE    RELIEF    SUPPLIES    INLAND 

"As  soon  as  one  canal  boat  is  filled,  another  takes  its  place.  Nor  do  they  make  delay  in  starting  away 
with  their  life-saving  cargoes.  Along  the  tortuous  waterways  of  Holland  and  on  the  sentry-guarded  frontier, 
with  its  fatal  electrified  wire,  the  canal  boats  are  pulled  in  long  strings  by  strong  tugs,  or  driven  by  their 
own  gasolene  engines" 


value  of  ,^36,047;  and  of  clothing,  82,533 
pounds,  value,  $52,244;  and  of  cash, 
$8,450;  total,  $96,741. 

Finally,  to  cite  but  one  more  example, 
California,  the  state  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
adoption,  and  from  which  has  come  an 
unusual  number  of  active  Commission 
workers  in  Belgium,  effected  a  state  organ- 
ization in  December,  1914.  This  organi- 
zation has  contributed  8,932,922  pounds 
of  foodstuffs,  valued  at  $269,317;  and 
54,654  pounds  of  clothing,  valued  at 
$19,441.  In  addition  it  has  sent  in 
$154,553  in  cash;  making  a  total  con- 
tribution, up  to  May  i,  191 7,  of  the  value 
of  $443,311.  It  loaded  and  sent  the  re- 
lief ship  Camino  in  December,  1916,  and 
furnished  most  of  the  cargo  of  another  re- 
lief ship,  the  Cranlcy.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  California's  work  is  due  to  the 
constant  stimulus  received  from  the 
activities  of  the  little  town  of  Palo  Alto, 
the  "college  town"  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, from  which  Mr.  Hoover  graduated  in 
1895.     This  village  of  5,000  inhabitants 


and  university  of  2,000  students  (many 
included  in  the  village  population)  has 
contributed  a  total  of  nearly  $15,000  to 
the  relief  of  Belgium.  It  was  in  Palo 
Alto  that  the  first  picturesque  outdoor 
"Belgian  Market"  was  held,  the  success 
of  which  led  to  a  second  one  there  and  also 
one  in  San  Francisco,  and  several  else- 
where in  the  countr}'. 

The  examples  of  state  work  cited  are 
but  samples.  Other  state  committees  did 
nobly,  and  splendid  contributions  and 
loaded  relief  ships  came  from  still  other 
states  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to 
effect  organized  state  committees.  In 
fact,  state  organization  was  onl\'  one  of 
man\'  means  adopted  for  carr\ing  on  the 
nation-wide  propaganda  for  Belgian  relief. 
Numerous  special  funds  were  raised  b\- 
various  organizations  and  privatel\'  in- 
stituted movements.  An  early  example 
of  these  was  the  "Millers'  Belgian  Relief" 
movement,  organized  and  directed  b\-  the 
editor  of  the  Northwesieru  Miller,  Mr. 
William  C.  Edgar,  which  resulted  in  the 
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contribution  of  a  shipload  of  flour,  valued 
at  $466,301,  which  was  carried  from 
Philadelphia  to  Rotterdam  in  February, 
191  5,  by  the  .V.  S.  South  Point.  The  or- 
ganizer of  this  splendid  contribution 
accompanied  his  fk^ur  cargo  all  the  way  to 
its  destination  in  Belgium.  There  he 
actually  saw  its  final  distribution  to  the 
Commission's  provincial  storehouses.  The 
good  Samaritan  ship  was  sunk  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine  on  her  return  trip. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  con- 
tributed a  million  dollars,  which  was 
sufficient  to  load,  wholly  or  partly,  five 
relief  ships,  part  of  the  cargoes  coming 
from  contributions  from  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund,  which  also  contributed  sup- 
plies for  another  relief  ship,  to  the  value 
of  half  a  million  dollars  (the  Belgian  Re- 
lief Fund  is  composed  of  money  given  di- 
rectly to  representatives  of  the  ex- 
patriated Belgian  Government  at  Le 
Havre,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  relief  work 
in  free  Belgium.     A  considerable  part  of 


it  is  being  retained  for  restoration  work 
after  the  war  ceasesj. 

1  he  American  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  made  a  wide 
appeal,  culminating  in  a  Belgian  Flag  Day 
on  April  8,  igi6,  the  forty-first  anniver- 
sary of  King  Albert's  birthday.  This 
appeal  provided  more  than  Si^o.cxx)  and 
was  personally  acknowledged  bv  Oueen 
Flizabeth  in  a  cable  of  thanks  to  the 
Society. 

In  June,  1916,3 great  Allied  Bazaar  was 
held  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of 
three  relief  organizations,  of  which  the 
Commission  was  one.  The  Commission's 
share  of  the  net  receipts  was  Si  15,000. 
A  bazaar  was  held  at  Boston  in  December, 
1 916,  from  which  820,000  came  to  the 
Commission,  and  one  in  Chicago  which 
yielded  Si  1,675  for  Belgian  relief. 

In  December,  1916,  the  mining  en- 
gineers of  the  country,  as  a  special  testi- 
monial to  the  mining  engineer  at  the  head 
of  the  Commission,  organized  the  "  Bel- 


ONE    OF    THE    CENTRA!     c  loiUlNC    SL  I'l'L^     Sl'.MIONS    IN    BKLSSLls 

"  In  the  pockets  of  many  of  the  garments  sent  over  h.n  0  boon  found  messages  of  sympathy  and  cheer. 
Other  messages  admonish  the  finders  to  see  in  these  gifts  the  hand  of  God.  and  to  'get  right  with  Him.' 
In  the  pocket  of  a  fanc\  waistcoat  was  a  quarter,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  paper,  on  which  was  written:  '  Have  a 
drink  with  me.  Good  luck.'  .  .  .  We  now  have  to  unpack  all  the  clothing  in  Rotterdam  and  go  through 
it  carefully  to  remove  all  notes  and  books" 
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A    DISTRIBUTION    CENTRE    AT    ST.    GILLES.    NEAR    BRUSSELS 

"Oh  .  .  .  the  interminable  struggling  against  form  and  'system,'  against  obstinate  and  cruel  de- 
lay. .  .  .  How  often  have  we  longed  to  say:  'Here,  take  these  ten  million  people  and  feed  them  or 
starve  them  as  you  will.  We  quit.  We  can't  go  on  fighting  your  floating  mines  and  stupid  submarines; 
your  brutal  soldiers  and  more  brutal  bureaucrats.     .     .  But  we  couldn't  say  it.     .     .     .     It  was  loo 

certain  to  have  been  starving  rather  than  feeding" 


gian  Kiddies,  Ltd.,"  a  corporation  for  the 
raising  of  money  to  feed  10,000  Belgian 
children  for  one  year.  Up  to  Ma}-  i, 
191 7,  they  had  collected  §85,000  for  this 
beautiful  special  charity.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Club,  another  great  body  of 
engineers,  in  a  similar  campaign  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  raised  $245,986.  A 
large  part  of  this  money  had  been  assem- 
bled by  the  club  to  build  itself  a  new  club 
house  in  New  York.  The  members  de- 
cided that  feeding  Belgian  children 
would  make  them  happier  than  housing 
themselves  in  luxury  while  Belgian  chil- 
dren were  starving. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  enlisted  itself  in  the  Commission's 
1917  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Belgium,  and  collected  §69,625  for  this 
purpose  up  to  Ma\'  ist.  The  Cardinal 
Gibbons  Fund  for  the  same  purpose  had 
collected,  up  to  May  1,  §77,000  from  the 


Catholic  children  of  America  and  their 
parents.  This  Fund  was  established  as 
the  direct  answer  to  a  personal  public 
appeal  from  the  Pope,  headed  b\  a  per- 
sonal contribution  from  His  Holiness. 
The  Dollar  Christmas  Fund,  organized  b\- 
Mr.  Henr\'  Clews,  has  collected  during 
the  month  of  December  of  each  \ear.  par- 
ticularl\'  at  Christmastide.  mone\'  which 
now  amounts  to  S95.300. 

Finallw  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Literary 
Digest  Fund  for  the  children  of  Belgium, 
which,  under  the  active  direction  of  Mr. 
R.  J.  Cuddihw  has  collected  from  all  over 
the  countrw  in  sums  from  pennies  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  now  being  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  weak  and  desti- 
tute children  of  the  "little  land  of 
sorrows.  " 

Besides  all  these  and  other  organized 
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SOUP    FOR       LES    ENFANTS    DEBILES,       WEAKENED   CHILDREN 

"If  I  could  only  make  real  to  the  hosts  of  volunteer  Belgian  relief  .  .  .  the  word>  and  the  eestures 
of  gratitude  of  the  lielgianjmen  and  women  and  children,  1  should  be  ineffably  glad.  1  have  been  caused 
more  gulps  and  tears  in  Belgium  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Belgians  than  from  their  suffering.  And  thii 
gratitude  is  meant  as  much  for  those  millions  over  here  who  worked  and  helped  as  for  the  few  score  who 
had  the  privilege  to  work  and  help  over  there" 


•-ollections  of  funds,  the  Commission  has 
eceived  many  single  private  gifts  of  large 
ize,  notably  one  of  ^2io,ocx),  another  of 
)2oo,o(X),  several  of  $100,000,  and  many 
more  than   J  10,000.     But   the   great 
najority  of  the  gifts  made  to  the  Com- 
dission    through    state    committees    or 
Trough    special    fund   organizations,    or 
rectly  to  the  New  York  office,  have  been 
small  sums  coming  from  millions  of  in- 
ividuals.     And   it   is  a   beautiful   thing 
lat  it  has  been  so.     It  would  be  interest- 
ig  indeed  to  know  just  how  many  of  the 
o,ocx),(X)o   inhabitants   of   the   United 
tates    have    contributed    personalK-    to 
elgian  relief.     We  can  never  know  this 
ith  any  approach  to  accuracy,  but  we  do 
low  enough  to  say  that  the  givers  num- 
ber several  millions. 
Thousands  of  incidents,   pathetic,   in- 
uriting,  noble,  connected  with  the  giving 
amor  for  the   telling.     A    number   of 


little  girls  in  a  charity  home  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  have  been  sending  Si  each 
month.  These  little  girls  are  rewarded 
by  a  few  pennies  for  any  particular  ex- 
cellence in  their  tasks,  making  beds, 
sweeping,  etc.,  and  for  months  the\'  have 
given  enough  pennies  earned  in  this  wa\ 
to  send  this  dollar  for  the  children  of 
Belgium.  A  little  country  schcK)l  near 
Montara  lighthouse,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
gave  its  pla\  time  to  knitting  \\\k)\  caps 
and  mittens  and  mulllers.  and  then  the 
school  children  brought  pennies  from  their 
little  metal  banks,  and  jars  of  preserved 
fruit,  and  home-made  jam.  and  the  girl 
school  teacher  put  them  all.  pennies,  jam. 
and  mittens,  into  her  one-horse  bugg\  and 
drove  fortx  miles  through  a  storm  to 
bring  these  more  than  royal  gifts  to  the 
(^.alifornia  (Committee's  office  in  San 
Francisco.  A  druggist  in  a  small  town  in 
Indiana  sent  one  dollar  a  week  for  more 
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than  two  years;  a  country  grocer  sent, 
each  week,  a  fixed  percentage  of  his 
profits;  a  man  without  money,  but  with  a 
^old  watch  left  as  a  family  heirkxjm,  sent 
it  in  to  be  sold  for  the  feeding  of  a  lielgian 
familv. 

(Jver  in  Rotterdam  and  in  lielgium,  too, 
we  had  our  glimpses  of  the  incidents  of 


1 11  t  he  pockets  of  many  of  the  garment 
sent  over  have  been  found  messages  oi 
sympathy  and  cheer.  Other  message^ 
admonish  the  finders  to  see  in  these  gifts 
the  hand  of  dod.  and  to  "get  right  with 
I  lim."  I  n  the  pocket  of  a  fanc\'  waistcoat 
was  a  quarter.  wrapp)ed  in  a  bit  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written:    "Have  a  drink 


ONE    OF    THE    BREAD    L1^E^ 

Lined  up  before  a  food  kitchen  which  was  housed  in  a  former  dance  hall  of  Brussels.  The  Q)mmi- 
sion,  on  June  i,  1917,  had  had  available  for  its  work,  from  sources  outside  of  Belgium,  approximately 
$299,000,000  in  cash  and  goods 


giving.  There  are  three  fascinating  old- 
fashioned  wedding  dresses  draped  on 
forms  that  stand  just  inside  the  entrance 
of  the  great  Antwerp  clothing  ouvroir. 
These  dresses  were  rescued  [by  Mme. 
Osterrieth  from  the  cases  of  used  clothing 
that  came  from  America.  She  has  not 
let  them  go  to  the  benches  to  be  torn 
apart  and  made  over,  but  has  kept  them 
intact  to  speak  their  message  of  s>'mpa- 
thy  to  every  one  who  sees  them,  and 
especially  to  the  eight  hundred  saved 
women  and  girls  who  find  emplo\'ment  in 
the  ouvroir  in  working  over  the  masses  of 
gift  clothing,  new  and  old,  that  go  to  the 
share  of  Antwerp. 


with  me.  Good  luck!"  In  man\'  of  the 
parcels  are  English  Bibles,  the  good  souls 
who  sent  them  not  realizing  that  few  Bel- 
gians can  read  English.  In  fact,  the  en- 
closing of  messages  and  books  has  caused 
us  much  trouble,  for  the  Germans  allow  no 
scrap  of  paper,  printed  or  written,  to  enter 
Belgium  uncensored.  We  now  have  to 
unpack  all  the  clothing  in  Rotterdam  and 
go  through  it  carefull\'  to  remove  all  notes 
and  books. 

But  I  must  not  run  on.  N'olumes 
would  not  contain  all  the  incidents,  but  a 
page  of  the  incidents  speaks  volumes. 
Tears  and  smiles  and  heart  thrills  and 
thanksgiving  for  the   revelation   of  the 
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human  love  of  humanity  in  these  terrible 
days  of  a  depressing  pessimism.  The 
giving  has  been  so  worth  while;  worth 
while  to  Belgium,  saved  from  starvation 
of  the  body;  worth  while  to  America, 
saved  from  starvation  of  the  soul. 

If  1  could  only  make  real  to  the  hosts  of 
volunteer  Belgian  relief  workers  in  Amer- 
ica, the  organizers  and  managers  of  the 
state  committees,  the  local  committees, 
the  special  committees  and  groups,  and  to 
the  donors  of  the  money,  whether  in  pen- 
nies or  dollars,  or  checks  for  thousands, 
and  the  senders  of  food,  whether  glasses 
of  jam  or  shiploads  of  flour,  and  the 
givers  of  clothing  and  makers  of  mittens 
and  mufflers — if  I  could  only  make  real 
and  vivid.to  all  these  unnamed  American 
men  and  women  and  children  of  overflow- 
ing heart  and  quick  sympathy  who  have 
given  their  work  and  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  unfortunate  Belgium,  the 
words  and  the  gestures  of  gratitude  of 
the  Belgian  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren, 1  should  be  ineffably  glad.  Because 
this  deep  and  undying  gratitude  ought  to 
be  known  to  the  millions  over  here  who 
have  deserved  it.  I  have  been  caused 
more  gulps  and  tears  in  Belgium  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  Belgians  than  from  their 
suffering.  And  this  gratitude  is  meant  as 
much  for  those  millions  over  here  who 
worked  and  helped  as  for  the  few  score 
who  had  the  privilege  to  work  and  help 
over  there. 

THE    GIGANTIC    TASK    OF    OBTAINING    FOOD 

We  must  leave  the  half-told  storN'  of  the 
collecting  of 'the  money  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  commercial  activities  involved 
in  the  bu\ing  and  sending  of  the  food. 
Although  much  of  the  food,  especially 
in  the  beginning  months  of  the  work,  was 
bought  directly  by  the  givers  in  their 
various  states  and  regions,  some  of  it  in 
large  quantities  by  committees,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  special  relief  ships,  and  some 
of  it  in  small  quantities  by  the  indi- 
vidual givers,  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  sent  to  Belgium  has  been  bought  b\' 
the  New  York  and  London  offices  of  the 
Commission,  which  have  an  elaborate 
purchasing  and  shipping  machinery. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purchase  and 
sending  to  us  of  food  in  small  quantities 
gave  us  much  trouble,  and  was  necessarily 
a  very  uneconomical  way  of  handling  the 
matter.  Much  of  the  food  privately 
bought  was  of  the  nature  of  luxuries.  The 
givers  assumed  that  the  Commission 
would  look  out  for  the  staples,  and  they 
wished  to  add  special  comforts  and 
delicacies  for  the  weak  and  ill.  These 
small  packages  of  special  kinds  of  food, 
not  on  our  regular  programme  of  im- 
portation, came  by  tens  of  thousands, 
many  of  them  in  special  "green  label"  or 
"blue  label,"  or  "red  stripe"  parcels 
arranged  by  communities  or  groups  to  be 
sold  at  fixed  prices  by  certain  grocers,  and 
containing  a  fixed  and  varied  special  ra- 
tion for  a  week  or  fortnight.  It  was 
difficult  to  arrange  for  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  this  food.  Many  as  were  the 
packages,  they  were  not  enough  to  go 
round  among  the  whole  population.  We 
gave  some,  containing  delicacies,  to 
hospitals;  some  to  schools.  Some  we  dis- 
tributed among  the  Belgian  provincial 
committees  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  their  provinces,  with  permission  to 
sell  the  luxuries  in  special  little  "American 
food  shops"  to  people  able  to  pay  well 
for  them,  the  money  thus  obtained  to 
be  used  in  bu\'ing  the  staple  necessities 
for  the  destitute  of  the  province.  One 
of  our  American  delegates  used  to  load 
his  motor  car  with  packages  of  jam  and 
fancy  crackers  and  whatnot,  and  rush 
around  over  his  province  on  Belgian 
festival  days,  making  presents  to  chil- 
dren's cantines,  hospitals,  convents,  and 
schools.  He  came  fo  be  looked  on  as  a 
continuously  appearing  Santa  Claus! 

SHIPPING  UNDER  GREAT  DIFFICULTIES 

Rice  from  Rangoon,  corn  from  Argen- 
tina, beans  from  Manchuria,  wheat  and 
meat  and  fats  from  America;  and  all.  with 
the  other  things  of  the  regular  pro- 
gramme, such  as  sugar,  condensed  milk, 
coffee  and  cocoa,  salt,  salad  oil.  \east, 
dried  fish.  etc..  in  great  quantities, 
and  to  be  brought  across  wide  oceans, 
through  the  dangerous  mine-strewn  Chan- 
nel, and  landed  safely  and  regularl\    in 
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Koltcrdam,  to  be  there  speedily  trans- 
shipped from  ocean  vessels  into  canal 
boats  and  ur^ed  on  into  liel^ium  and 
North  France,  and  from  these  taken 
again  by  railrcjad  cars  and  horse-drawn 
carts  to  the  communal  warehouses  and 
soup  kitchens;  and  always  and  ever, 
through  all  the  months,  to  get  there  in 
time — these  were  the  buying  and  trans- 
porting problems  of  the  Commission. 
One  hundred  thousand  tons  a  month  of 
foodstuffs  from  the  world  over,  in  great 
shiploads  to  f^otterdam;  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  month  thence  in  ever 
more  and  more  divided  quantities  to  the 
province  and  district  storehouses,  to  the 
regional  storehouses  and  mills,  to  the 
communal  centres,  and  finally  to  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  And  all  to  be 
done  economically,  speedily,  and  regu- 
larly; to  be  done,  that  is,  with  "engineer- 
ing efficiency." 

Well,  it  has  been  done;  that  is  the  story 
in  a  sentence.  By  virtue  of  a  devoted 
volunteer  direction;  by  constant  resort  to 
sympathetic  governments,  commercial 
firms,  banks,  and  transportation  com- 
panies for  advice  and  concessions;  by 
shrewd  purchasing  on  a  great  scale  in 
primary  markets;  by  the  chartering  and 
control  of  shipping  solely  for  the  Com- 
mission's service  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  Commission's  flag,  recognized,  like 
the  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross,  by  belliger- 
ent and  neutral  governments  alike,  the 
great  undertaking  has  gone  on,  efficiently 
and  economically,  for  three  years.  A 
measure  of  the  efficiency  and  economy 
with  which  it  has  gone  on  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  overhead  expense  of  the  work 
has  been  less  than  three  quarters  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  values  involved.  But  a 
truer  measure  to  the  imprisoned  Belgians 
and  the  French  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  this  volunteer  undertaking  is 
found  in  the  continuous  presence  of  food 
in  the  steel-encircled  countries,  and  the 
low  prices  at  which  this  food  has  been  de- 
livered to  those  who  could  pay.  The 
price  of  bread  in  Brussels  has  never  been 
more,  and  has  usually  been  less,  than  that 
in  London  and  Paris. 

The  Commission's  ships  cross  the  ocean 


under  their  own  special  flag  and  markings. 
In  tliese  three  years  of  sea  raiders,  sub- 
marines, and  mines,  the  oceans  have  been 
no  safe  plact  for  (ordinary  ships,  fiut  the 
Commission  had  sent,  up  to  Jul \  i.  1917, 
4H4  shiploads  of  focxJ  and  clothing  across 
the  seas  with  a  loss  of  but  eighteen  ships, 
and  four  damaged.  Each  ship  carried  a 
pair  of  great  cloth  banners,  9  x  icx)  feet, 
stretching  along  the  hull  on  each  side; 
also  two  50-foot  pennants  fixing  from  the 
mast  heads,  a  house  flag  12  x  15  feet,  a 
pair  of  deck  cloths,  12  x  50  feet,  to  be 
stretched  across  the  deck  face  up.  one 
forward  and  one  aft,  and  two  huge  red- 
and  white-striped  signal  balls,  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  attached  at  the  tops  of  two 
masts.  The  balls  and  flat  deck  cloths  are 
for  the  benefit  of  airplane  pilots;  the 
side  cloths,  pennants,  and  house  flag  are 
for  sea  raiders  and  submarines.  All  the 
flags  and  cloths  are  white,  with  the  Com- 
mission's name  or  initials  (C.  R.  B.)  in 
great  red  letters  on  them.  The  masters 
of  the  ships  have  special  passes  from  the 
German  diplomatic  authorities  in  the 
country  from  which  the\'  start.  In  these 
days  of  barred  zones  the  ships  must  follow 
certain  determined  courses,  approaching 
Rotterdam,  not  through  the  English 
Channel,  but  going  up  around  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  then  across  to 
and  down  b\'  the  Norwegian  coast,  and 
then  nearly  straight  south  through  a  nar- 
row free  zone  l>'ing  between  the  English 
mine  field  off  Heligoland  and  the  danger 
zone  along  the  English  coast  where  the 
Germans  torpedo  an\'  ship  without  warn- 
ing. Some  of  our  losses  have  been  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  ships'  captains,  too 
impatient  of  such  restricted  safe  waters, 
but  a  few  have  been  due  to  an  equal 
carelessness — if  we  shall  use  no  harsher 
term — on  the  part  of  the  submarine 
commanders. 

For  example,  when  the  Germans  had 
declared  their  submarine  blockade  of  the 
British  Islands  and  France,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary I  St  of  this  year  published  the  out- 
lines of  the  so-called  barred  or  danger 
zone,  a  serious  interruption  in  the  Com- 
mission's shipping  service  to  Rotterdam 
occurred   at  once.     The  Channel   route 
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was  wholly  "closed"  to  all  ships,  and  the 
outlined  free  or  "safe"  north-about  route 
through  the  North  Sea  was  dangerous 
because  of  mine  fields.  Under  strong 
pressure  from  the  Commission  and  from 
Holland  (whose  people  are  as  dependent, 
in  some  ways,  as  the  Belgians  on  the  con- 
tinuous importation  of  food,  especially 
feed  for  their  dairy  stocks),  the  German 
Government  finally  modified  the  outlines 
of  its  danger  zone  in  the  North  Sea. 
Holland  and  the  Commission  were  noti- 
fied that  after  March  15th  their  ships 
could  come  and  go  with  certain  safety 
through  a  narrow  free  zone  extending 
from  the  Dutch  coast  north  and  north- 
west to  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  Com- 
mission thereupon  gave  permission  to  five 
of  its  ships,  which  it  had  been  holding 
empty  in  Rotterdam  harbor  for  some 
time,  to  start  for  America  to  reload.  As 
an  extra  precaution  we  held  these  ships  for 
an  extra  day,  despite  the  fact  that  every 
day's  delay,  at  that  time,  meant  addi- 
tional privations  in  Belgium.  On  the 
night  of  March  i6th,  therefore,  they 
started  out.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  two  of  these  boats  were  de- 
liberately shelled  in  the  "safe"  zone  by 
a  German  submarine,  and  six  sailors  on 
one  of  them,  the  Haelen,  were  killed. 

We  hurried  to  the  German  Legation  at 
The  Hague.  They  took  the  matter  coolly. 
1  n  answer  to  our  protests  and  our  pointing 
out  of  the  terrible  result  that  such  a 
thing  would  have  on  the  whole  course  of 
our  work — for  if  we  could  not  guarantee 
safety  to  our  ships  none  would  continue 
in  our  service,  and  the  whole  feeding  of 
the  imprisoned  Belgians  and  French 
would  break  down — the  Legation's  First 
Secretary  simply  said,  with  a  shrug: 
"There  has  been  a  stupidity." 

"Where?  What?"  we  demanded. 
"  Haven't  all  the  submarine  commanders 
received  their  proper  orders?" 

We  had  waited  more  than  a  montii,  an 
anxious  month  for  us  and  Belgians  and 
Hollanders  alike,  for  the  lapsing  of  the 
time  demanded  by  the  Germans  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of 
their  submarines  as  they  came  home 
singly  and  in  groups  to  their  bases  from 


their  trips  outside.  And  now  it  seemed 
that  we  must  wait  still  longer. 

"Oh  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "all  of  them, 
absolutely  all,  have  been  instructed  not  to 
molest  your  ships  and  Holland's  ships  in 
the  free  zone.' 

"Then  what  is  the  matter?" 

Again  the  speaking  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers, and  the  curt  reply:  "Some  sub- 
marine commander  has  been  a  stupid  pig. 
We  shall  find  out  later — and  reprimand 
him." 

They  may  have  found  out.  We  didn't. 
It  didn't  matter  to  us  what  particular 
young  commander  had  done  it.  It 
simply  mattered  that  we  might  lose  our 
whole  shipping  service  if  this  kind  of  thing 
went  on. 

FEEDING    BELGIUM   THROUGH    ROTTERDAM 

Once  in  Rotterdam,  the  great  ships  be- 
come the  centres  of  extraordinary  activ- 
ity. Giant  floating  elevators  come  up  to 
them,  sometimes  one  or  two  on  each  side, 
and  a  group  of  empty  canal  boats  cluster 
around.  The  hungry  pipes  of  the  ele- 
vators are  thrust  down  into  the  mass  of 
wheat  in  the  hold,  and  other  pipes  are  let 
down  into  the  lighters;  then  the  precious 
wheat  streams  run  up  and  out  of  the  ship 
and  down  and  into  the  canal  boats. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  ship's  cargo  is  of 
boxes  of  bacon,  barrels  of  lard,  cases  of 
clothing  and  shoes,  and  whatnot.  If  so,  a 
mob  of  stevedores  takes  the  place  of  the 
elevators.  In  either  case  it  is  speed  that 
is  demanded,  and  that  is  obtained;  alwa\s 
the  essence  of  the  contract  of  feeding  Bel- 
gium and  North  France  has  been  time. 

As  soon  as  one  canal  boat  is  filled, 
another  takes  its  place.  Nor  do  they 
make  delay  in  starting  away  with  their 
life-saving  cargoes.  Along  the  tortuous 
waterways  of  Holland  and  on  to  the 
sentry-guarded  Belgian  frontier,  with  its 
fatal  electrified  wire,  the  canal  boats 
move,  not  dragged  slowl\',  as  in  old 
times.  b\'  plodding  horses  or  men.  but 
pulled  as  swiftly  as  may  safely  be.  in 
long  strings  b\'  strong  tugs,  or  driven  by 
their  own  i^asolene  engines. 

The  Commission  has  made  records  in 
Rotterdam  harbor.     No  such   speed  of 
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transshipment  had  heen  known  tliere  in 
f^ood  okl  Dutch  days;  for  three  years  now 
there  have  been  American  days  ak)n^  the 
Boompjes  and  in  the  liarhor  basins.  Up 
to  July  I,  1917,  4H4  overseas  cargoes  and 
I, (X)8  cross-channel  cargoes  had  been  un- 
loaded in  Rotterdam  by  the  ('commission, 
and  7,o<S4  canal  boat  loads  de>})atched 
into  Belgium  and  North  I- ranee.  In 
addition,  when  Holland's  weather  was  so 
unkind  to  us  last  winter — however  much 
the  skating  Dutchmen  and  their  Queen 
enjoyed  it — and  froze  and  kept  frc^zen  for 
six  weeks  all  the  canals,  some  thousands 
of  railroad  cars  were  used  by  arrangement 
with  Holland  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium. 

Sometimes  the  ships  came  fairly  crowd- 
ing each  other  into  Rotterdam.  On  June 
I,  1916,  31,342  tons  of  Commission  food- 
stuffs arrived.  Then  there  were  strenuous 
hours  to  earn  despatch  money.  And 
sometimes  they  came  with  long  intervals 
between,  with  a  consequent  shortening  of 
the  food  stocks  inside  of  Belgium — for  the 
eating  went  on  steadily,  however  irregular 
the  arrival  of  the  wherewithal  to  eat. 
Then  there  were  strenuous  hours  'again, 
for  there  were  needed  swift  loading  and 
hard  driving  of  the  canal  boats  out  of  the 
harbor  basins  into  and  along  the  canals. 
On  a  single  day  in  October,  1916,  19,557 
tons  of  foodstuffs  were  started  off  for 
Belgium  in  the  canal  boats.  As  these 
boats  carry  on  the  average  about  350  tons 
each,  this  meant  the  getting  away  of  a 
fleet  of  nearly  sixty  boats. 

The  shortest  distance  for  any  of  these 
canal  boats  to  travel  is  that  to  Antwerp, 
140  kilometres  (about  88  miles) ;  the  long- 
est that  to  La  Louviere,  376  kilometres 
(235  miles). 

If  the  Germans  have  often  given  us 
some  trouble  about  our  overseas  shipping, 
so  have  they  also  in  connection  with  our 
fleet  of  canal  boats.  Not,  we  may 
assume,  from  a  dangerous  viciousness,  but 
mostly,  perhaps,  from  a  no  less  dangerous 
stupidity. 

Never  did  our  Brussels  oftke  have  a 
more  nerve-racking  time  than  during  a 
certain  period  in  the  summer  of  1916 
when,    without    a    whisper   of   warning, 


(iovernor  General  von  Bissing's  Govern- 
ment suddenly  tied  up  our  whole  canal 
boat  fleet  by  an  (jrdt'r  permitting  no  canal 
boat  t(j  pass  out  from  Belgium  int(j  Hol- 
land without  depositing  the  full  value 
of  the  boat  before  crossing  the  frontier. 
I  he  (j(jvernor  (ieneral  had  reason  to  fear. 
he  said,  that  some  of  the  boats  that  went 
out  didn't  corrm  back,  some  of  them,  it 
was  whispered,  even  going  across  the 
Channel  to  I'ngland.  As  these  brjats  are 
worth,  roughly,  about  S5,o<'x)  each,  and 
we  were  using  about  ^(Xj  boats,  it  would 
have  tied  up  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
of  our  money  to  meet  this  demand,  and 
tied  it  up  in  German  hands!  We  simply 
couldn't  do  it.    So  we  began  negotiations. 

THE  TEMPTATION  TO  QUIT 

Oh,  the  innumerable  beginnings  of 
negotiations,  and,  oh,  the  interminable 
enduring  of  negotiations,  the  struggling 
against  form  and  "system,"  against 
obstinate  and  cruel  delay — for  delay  in 
food  matters  in  Belgium  was  alwa\s  cruel 
— and  sometimes  against  sheer  brutality! 
How  often  have  we  longed  to  say:  Here, 
take  these  ten  million  people  and  feed 
them  or  starve  them  as  you  will!  We 
quit.  We  can't  go  on  fighting  your 
floating  mines  and  stupid  submarines; 
your  brutal  soldiers  and  more  brutal 
bureaucrats.  Live  up  to  your  agreements 
to  help  us,  or  at  least  do  not  obstruct 
us,  or,  if  you  won't,  then  formally  and 
officially  and  publicl)'  before  the  world 
kick  us  out  as  your  arch-jingo»  Revent- 
low,  demands. 

But  we  couldn't  sa\'  it ;  we  couldn't  risk 
it ;  it  was  too  certain  to  have  been  starving 
rather  than  feeding. 

We  arranged  the  matter  of  the  canal 
boats,  of  course.  But  it  took  time,  and 
brought  us  terriblx'  close  to  empt\-  ware- 
houses— and  empty  stomachs.  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  when  we  saw 
the  food  situation  getting  more  and  more 
desperate,  as  each  fruitless  day  of  talking 
went  b\'.  we  lost  our  self-control,  and  let 
two  "undiplomatic"  letters  run  off  from 
our  nervous  finger  tips  to  two  high 
officials  in  General  von  Bissing's  Govern- 
ment.    One  of  these  letters  was  written 
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by  Mr.  Poland,  the  assistant  director,  and 
in  it  he  suggested  that  the  whole  negotia- 
tion could  be  settled  in  two  days  if  com- 
mon sense  were  given  some  place  in  the 
matter;  and  the  other  was  one  from  me 
suggesting  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  take  a  letter  from 
America  as  long  to  reach  our  office  after  it 
had  arrived  in  Brussels  as  it  took  it  to 
arrive  in  Brussels  from  New  York.  I 
implied,  I  presume,  a  certain  unnecessary 
ieisureliness  in  the  work  of  the  official 
censor. 

We  were  immediately  told — no  delay  in 
this  case — that  such  letters  could  not  be 
received  by  His  Excellency's  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Com- 


mission not  only  withdraw  the  letters,  but 
also  the  letter-writers!  More  negotia- 
tions were  necessary! 

Mr.  Hoover  happened  to  arrive  from 
London  just  as  things  were  warmest — it 
was  a  habit  he  had.  And  he  took  a  hand 
in  the  new  negotiations.  He  explained 
that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
culprits  were  bcjth  crude  Americans  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  niceties  of 
diplomatic  form,  and  that  our  letters  were 
couched  in  the  regular  approved  manner 
of  American  business  men.  He  was  sorry, 
and  we  were  sorry,  that  they  seemed  im- 
pertinent; they  were  not  intended  to  be. 
.  .  .  So  the  director  and  assistant- 
director  stayed  on  to  fight  another  day. 
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(Formerly  First  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in  Brussels) 


BRUSSELS,  August  20,  191 4. — 
To-da\'  has  been  one  full  of 
experience  and  the  end  is  not 
)'et.  There  was  a  great  stir 
in  the  streets,  and  crowds  of 
people  and  weary  looking  soldiers.  At 
the  Palace  Hotel  1  found  the  usual 
collection  of  diplomats  and  some  other 
people  whom  I  knew,  and  from  the  crowd 
I  elicited  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
some  sort  of  a  rout  of  Belgian  forces 
near  Louvain  and  the  soldiers  were  falling 
back.  That  was  about  all  they  knew. 
I  started  back  to  the  upper  town  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  news  at  the  Porte 
de  Namur.  On  the  way  up  the  hill  I 
was  stopped  by  half  a  dozen  groups  of 
Gardes  Civiques  and  soldiers  who  asked 
me  to  take  them  to  C^ihent.  Ihey  were 
50  excited  and  in  such  a  hurr\'  that  thev 


could  hardly  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
car  was  not  liable  to  seizure.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunit\'  to  get  a 
little  first-hand  news  and  learned  that 
they  had  been  driven  back  all  along  the 
line  and  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  Ghent 
b\'  an\'  means  the\'  could  fuid.  There 
were  no  trains  available — nobody  seemed 
to  know  why.  The  last  group  that  I 
talked  with  said  that  the  vanguard  of 
the  German  cavalr\'  was  onl\'  about  fif- 
teen miles  out  of  town  and  would  be  in 
this  morning.  The\'  were  all  tremen- 
dousl\-  excited  and  did  not  dall\'  b\'  the 
wa\side  to  chat  about  the  situation  with 
me.  1  can't  sa\'  that  1  blame  them, 
particularly  in  view  of  what  1  have  seen 
since.  ^ 

At  the  Porte  de  Namur  I   found  that 
the  Garde  Civique  in  Brussels  had  been 
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ordered  to  disband  and  tiiat  the  plan  for  week's    living.     Even    those    who    have 

the  defense  of  the  city  had   been  com-  nioney  in   the  banks  cannot  get   it  out 

plctely    abandoned.     It    was    the    wise  at  this  time.     'I  hev  have  nrj  place  to  go 

Ihmg  to  do,   for  there  was  no  h(jpe  (A  here  and  have  a  bad  prospect  even  if  this 

defending  the  town  with  the  small  force  part  of  the  campaign  is  finished  quickis' 

of  (iardes  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  and  they  are  soon  able  to  return  to  their 

governor.     It    would    have    been    quite  homes.     Their  crops  are  rotting  in   the 

futile  and  would  have  entailed  a  big  loss  grcjund    and    many   of   their   homes   are 

of  innocent   civilian  life.      The  governor  already  in  ruins.     That  is  the  hard  side 

wanted  to  do  it  purely  as  a  matter  of  of  the  war — lots  harder  than  for  the  men 

honor,  but  he  would  have  paid  f(jr  it  heav-  who  go  out  and  have  at  least  a  fighting 

ily    and    could    not    have    accomplished  chance  for  their  lives, 

anything  be}'ond  dela\'ing  the  Ciermans  When   I   got  down  to  the  Legation   I 

for  an  hour  or  two.     The  Gardes  Civique  found  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone 

were   furious,    however,    at    the   idea   of  communication   had   been  cut  off.     The 

not  being  able  to  make  a  stand.     There  train   service  is  abandoned   and  we  are 

was    a    demonstration,    but    the    cooler  completely    isolated    from    the    outside 

heads  prevailed  and  the  men  withdrew  world.     I  did  not  think  it  would  come  so 

to  their  homes.  soon  and  only  hope  that  before  we  were 

I  was  out  by  seven  this  morning  and  cut  off  the  news  was  allowed  to  get  out 

looked  about  for  news  before  coming  to  that  there  would  be  no  fighting  in  the 

the  Legation.     I  found  that  the  Germans  city. 

were   steadily   advancing   and   that   the  We    got    word    that    Villalobar    (the 

vanguard    was    about    seven    kilometres  Spanish  Minister)   had  some  news,  so  I 

out  of  the  city.     They  expected  to  begin  went  over  to  see  him.     He   had   heard 

the  triumphal  march  about  eleven.     The  from  the  Burgomaster  as  to  the  plans  for 

Garde    Civique    had    disappeared    from  the  entry  of  the  troops  and  wanted  to 

the  streets  and  there  were  very  few  police  pass  it  along  to  us.     The  commanding 

to   be   found.     The   shops   were   closed,  general,  Von  Jarotzk\',   was  alread\-  at 

shutters  down  on  all  houses,  and  posters  the  edge  of  the  cit\'  on  the   Boulevard 

everywhere  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Militaire  and  was  expecting  to  start  into 

Burgomaster  urging  the  people  to  refrain  town  at  one  o'clock.     He  was  to  march 

from  hostile  acts.     It  was  an  abandoned  down    the    Chaussee    de    Louvain,    the 

and   discouraged   looking  city.     On   the  Boulevard,  and  out  the  other  side  of  the 

boulevards  there  were  long  lines  of  high  city,  where  his  men  were  to  be  encamped 

carts  bringing  in  the  peasants  from^the  for  the  present.     Other  forces,  compara- 

surrounding    country.     They    are    great  tively  small,  were  to  occup\'  the  railroad 

high-wheeled   affairs,   each   drawn   by   a  stations  and  the  Grande  Place.     At  the 

big   Belgian  draught   horse.     Each  cart  Hotel  de  Ville  he  was  to  establish  the 

was  piled  high  with  such  belongings  as  headquarters  of  the  Staff  and  administer 

could  be  brought  away  in  the  rush.     On  the  city  government  through  the  regu- 

top  of  the  belongings  were  piled  children  larly  constituted  authorities.     It  was  all 

and   the  old  women,   all  of  whom   had  worked   out   to   a    nicet\- — even   to   the 

contrived   to  save  their   umbrellas    and  exact  measures  for  policing  the  line  of 

their  gleaming  jet   black  bonnets   piled  march. 

with  finery.     Those  who  could  not  find  As  I  was  about  to  start  to  see  the  tri- 

places    in    the    carts    walked    alongside,  umphal    entr>-,    the    Spanish     Minister 

some  of  them  even  carr\'ing  other  things  came  along  with  his  flag  flying  from  his 

that  could  not  be  put  on  the  carts.     It  motor  and  bade  us  to  go  with  him.     We 

was   the   most   depressing  sight   so   far.  made  off  down  the  Boulevard  and  drew 

Lots  of  them  were  crying;  all  looked  sad  up  at  the  Italian   Legation,  two  motors 

and  broken.      Every  one  of  them   was  full  of  us — the  whole  staff' of  the  Spanish 

probably  without  enough  money  for  a  Legation    and    ourselves.     The     Italian 
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Minister  bade  us  in  to  watch  the  show 
— which  we  had  intended  he  should 
do.  This  did  not  work  out  well,  so 
M.  de  Leval  and  1  started  off  down  the 
street. 

The  first  of  the  Germans  appeared 
as  we  stepped  out  the  front  door,  and 
we  could  see  that  they  were  not 
coming  over  the  route  that  had  been 
originally  planned;  instead  they  were 
heading  down  the  hill  into  the  lower  town. 
They  proved  to  be  the  troops  that  were 
to  occupy  the  Grande  Place  and  guard 
the  headquarters  of  the  Staff  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  We  cut  across  through 
side  streets  and  came  upon  them  as  they 
were  passing  Ste.  Gedule.  There  was  a 
sullen  and  depressed  crowd  lining  the 
streets,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  the  crowd 
been  kept  off  tFie  streets,  but  they  be- 
haved wonderfully  well. 

A  large  part  of  the  reason  for  bringing 
the  German  troops  through  here  was 
evidently  to  impress  the  populace  with 
their  force  and  discipline.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  and  one  which  1  never 
expect  to  see  equaled  as  long  as  I  live. 
They  poured  down  the  hill  in  a  steady 
stream,  without  a  pause  or  a  break;  not 
an  order  was  shouted  nor  a  word  ex- 
changed among  the  officers  or  men.  All 
the  orders  and  signals  were  given  by 
whistles.  The  silence  was  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  impressiveness. 

These  troops  had  evidentl\'  been  kept 
fresh  for  this  march,  and  1  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  it  should  prove  that 
they  had  not  seen  any  fighting.  If  they 
have  suffered  an\'  losses  the\'  have  closed 
up  their  ranks  with  wonderful  precision 
and  show  none  of  the  signs  of  demoraliza- 
tion. They  had  clearly  been  at  great 
pains  to  brush  up  and  give  the  appear- 
ance of  freshness  and  strength.  Nearl\- 
all  the  men  were  freshl\  shaven  and  their 
uniforms  had  been  brushed  and  made 
as  natty  and  presentable  as  possible. 
They  swaggered  along  with  a  palpable 
effort  to  show  that  they  were  entirely 
at  home  and  that  the>'  owned  the  place. 
The  officers  looked  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  in  their  best  supercilious  manner, 
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and  the  men  did  their  best  to  imitate 
their  superiors. 

First  came  a  lot  of  lancers — a  couple 
of  battalions,  I  should  think;  then  there 
was  a  lot  of  artillery,  rapid-fire  guns  and 
field  pieces.  Then  more  cavalry  and  a 
full  regiment  of  infantry.  When  the  last 
contingent  of  cavalry  came  along  they 
burst  into  song  and  kept  it  up  steadily, 
'fhere  was  a  decidedly  triumphant  note, 
and  the  men  looked  meaningly  at  the 
crowd  as  much  as  to  say:  " Now  do  you 
realize  what  your  little  army  went  up 
against  when  it  tried  to  block  us"?  It 
seemed  to  me  pretty  rough  to  rub  it  in  on 
them  by  singing  songs  of  triumph  as  they 
rode  into  an  undefended  city.  If  they 
had  been  attacked  and  had  succeeded  in 
driving  the  invader  back  into  his  own 
capital  it  would  be  understandable,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  rather  unnecessary  to 
humiliate  these  people  after  trampling 
on  their  poor  country  and  slaughtering 
half  their  army.  It  was  more  than  De 
Leval  could  stand,  so  I  walked  home  with 
him  to  the  Legation. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  Legation  I 
decided  that  I  ought  to  see  all  that  I 
could,  so  Blount  and  I  went  back  in  his 
car.  First  we  worked  our  way  through 
to  the  lower  town  and  got  a  look  at  the 
Grande  Place.  There  were  a  little  more 
than  two  full  battalions  resting  there  with 
their  field  pieces  parked  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  square.  Small  squads  were  being 
walked  around  doing  the  goose  step  for 
the  delectation  of  the  bo7is  Bruxellois, 
who  were  kept  a  block  away  up  the  side 
streets  leading  to  the  square.  The  men 
had  their  arms  stacked  in  the  centre  of 
the  square  and  were  resting  hard — all 
but  those  who  were  suppl\  ing  the  spec- 
tacle. 

From  there  we  went  down  to  Luna 
Park,  an  amusement  place  on  the  edge 
of  the  cit\'.  The  stream  was  pouring 
by  there  just  as  steadily  as  it  had  earlier 
in  the  afternoon.  We  watched  the 
passing  of  great  quantities  of  artillery, 
cavalrw  and  infantr\'.  hussars,  lancers, 
c\clists,  ambulance  attendants,  forage 
men.  and  goodness  onl\'  knows  what  else. 

1  have  never  seen  so  much  svstem  and 
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such  equipment;  the  machine  is  certainly  moved  back  up  to  the  Boulevard,  where 

wonderful,   and    no   matter   what    is   the  we  found  the  Minister  with  the  ladies  of 

final   issue  of  the  war  nobody  can   deny  the  familv   who  had  been  brought  (jut  to 

that  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  preparation  watch  the  passing  show.     We  had   hesi- 

went   the  Germans  were   hard    to   beat,  tated  to  bring  them  out  at  the  beginning 

The  most  insignificant  details  were  pre-  for  fear  that  there  might  be  riots  or  even 

pared  for,  and  all  eventualities  met  with  worse     precipitated     b\'     the     f(x>lhard\' 

promptness.      The  horses  were  shod  for  action   of   some   individual;   fortunatelv, 

a  campaign  in  the  country,  and  naturally  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  while 

there  was  a  lot  of  slipping  on  the  smooth  the  reception  given  the  trtxjps  was  deadly 

cobble  pavements.      The  instant  a  horse  sullen  they  were  offered  no  affronts  that 

went  down  there  was  a  man  ready  with  we  could   see.      The  entry   was  effected 

a   coarse   cloth   to   put    under   his    head  quietly,  and  perfect  order  has  prevailed 

and  another  to  go  under  his  fore  feet  so  ever  since. 

that  he  would  have  some  grip  when  he  From  there  we  drove  out  to  the  country 

went  to  get  up  and  would  not  hurt  him-  and   watched   the  steads'   stream   nearer 

self  slipping  and  pawing  at  the  cobbles,  its  source  still  pouring  in,  compan\'  after 

Each  time  a  horse  went  down  all  hands  company,  regiment  after  regiment,  with 

rushed  to  the  rescue  so  effectively  that  apparently  no  end  in  sight.     We  watched 

he  was  on  his  feet  again  in  no  time,  and  until  after  seven  and  decided   that   the 

the  procession  was  barely  arrested.     The  rest  would  have  to  get  in  without  our 

men's    kits   were   wonderfully   complete  assistance.     (3n  the  wa\'  back  a  German 

and  contained  all  sorts  of  things  that  I  monoplane  flew  over  the  cit\' and,  turning 

had  never  seen  or  heard  of,  so  I  turned  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  dropped  some- 

for  explanation  to  Davis  [the  late  Richard  thing  that  spit  fire  and  sparks.     Every- 

Harding  Davis],  who  had  come  along  to  body  in  the  neighborhood  let  out  a  >ell 

where  we  were  watching.     He  was  lost  and  rushed  for  cover  in  the  firm  belief 

in  admiration  for  the  equipment  and  dis-  that  it  was  another  bomb  such  as  was 

cipline  and  could  hardly  find  words  ade-  dropped  in  Namur.     It  dropped,  spitting 

quately  to  express  himself.     He  said  he  fire   until    fairly   near   the  "spire   of   the 

had    been   through   pretty    much   every  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  it  burst  into  ten  or  a 

campaign  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  dozen    lights    like    a    Roman    candle — 

thought  he  knew  the  last  word  in  all  sorts  evidently  a  signal  to  the  troops  still  out- 

of   equipment    but    that    this    had    him  side  the  cit\' — perhaps  to  tell  them  that 

staggered.     1   began  asking  him  what  a  the    occupation     had     been     peacefully 

lot   of  things  were  for  and   he  frankly  accomplished. 

admitted   that   he  was  as  much  in  the  When    1   got  back  to  the   Legation   I 

dark  as  1  was.  found   that   the   Minister,   after  waiting 

A  great  many  of  the  officers  wore  upon  for  me,  had  gone  with  N'illalobar  to  call 

their   chests    great    electric   searchlights  on    the    Burgomaster   and    the    German 

attached  to  batteries  in  their  saddle  bags.  General.     They  found  the  old  gentleman 

These  are  useful  when  on  the  march  at  in  command  at  the  city  hall,  carr\'ing  on 

night  and  serve  to  read  sign-posts  and  the  government  through  the  Burgomas- 

study  maps,  etc.  ter,  who  has  settled  down  with  resignation 

The  supply  trains  were  right  with  the  to  his  task.  He  is  tremendousl\'  down 
main  body  of  the  troops  and  were  also  in  the  mouth  at  having  to  give  up  his 
carefully  gotten  up  for  purposes  of  dis-  beautiful  Grande  Place  to  a  foreign  con- 
play.  The  kitchens  were  on  wheels  and  queror,  but  he  has  the  good  sense  to  see 
each  was  drawn  b>'  four  horses.  The  that  he  can  do  more  good  for  his  countr\' 
stoves  were  lighted  and  smoke  was  pour-  b\  sta\ing  there  and  trying  to  maintain 
ing  from  the  chimnexs.  The  horses  order  than  b\'  getting  out  with  a  beau 
were  in  fine  shape  and  in  huge  numbers,  gesie. 

After  watching  them  for  a  while  we  The  first  thing  the  General  did  was  to 
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excuse  himself  and  go  to  take  a  bath 
and  get  a  shave,  whereupon  he  reap- 
peared and  announced  his  readiness  to 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  business. 
The  two  Ministers  got  him  to  agree 
to  permit  them  to  send  out  telegrams 
to  their  governments  either  clear  or  in 
cipher,  and  attended  to  one  or  two  other 
things. 

The  General  said  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  occupying  the  town  perma- 
nently or  of  quartering  soldiers  or  other- 
wise bothering  the  inhabitants.  He  was 
sent  there  to  keep  open  a  way  so  that 
troops  could  be  poured  through  toward 
the  French  frontier.  They  expect  to  be 
several  days  marching  troops  through, 
and  during  that  time  they  will  remain  in 
nominal  control  of  the  city.  Judging 
from  this  there  must  be  a  huge  army  of 
them  coming.  We  shall  perhaps  see 
some  of  them  after  the  big  engagement 
which  is  bound  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
they  get  a  little  nearer  the  French  frontier. 

Brussels  has  not  been  occupied  by  a 
foreign  army  since  Napoleon's  time,  and 
that  was  before  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
real  country.  It  has  been  forty-four 
years  since  the  capital  of  a  European 
Power  has  had  hostile  troops  marching 
in  triumph  through  its  streets,  and  the 
humiliation  has  been  terrible.  The  Bel- 
gians have  always  had  a  tremendous  city 
patriotism  and  have  taken  more  pride 
in  their  municipal  achievements  than 
any  people  on  earth,  and  it  must  hurt 
them  more  than  it  could  possibl\'  hurt 
any  other  people.  The  Burgomaster, 
when  he  went  out  to  meet  General  von 
Jarotzky,  declined  to  take  his  hand.  He 
courteousl>'  explained  that  there  was  no 
personal  affront  intended  but  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  offer  even  such  a  purely  per- 
functory manifestation  of  friendship. 
The  old  (jeneral.  who  must  be  a  good  deal 
of  a  man.  replied  quietlx  that  he  entirel\' 
understood  and  that  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances he  would  probabl\-  do  the 
same.  The  two  men  are  (Mi  exceedingl\' 
workable  terms,  but  1  don't  believe  the\' 
will  exchange  photographs  after  the  war 
is   over.     Poor   old    .Max   was    going   to 


spend  the  night  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Most  of  his  assistants  cleared  out  for  the 
night,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
leave  the  beautiful  old  building  entirely 
in  control  of  the  enemy.  He  curled  up 
and  slept  on  the  couch  in  his  office  just 
for  the  feeling  it  gave  him  that  he  was 
maintaining  some  sort  of  hold  on  the 
old  place. 

The  Minister  arranged  to  have  his  tele- 
grams accepted  and  transmitted  without 
loss  of  time.  We  wrote  out  our  message  and 
sent  it  off  right  after  dinner,  but  Gustave 
brought  it  back,  sa>ing  that  the  telegraph 
office  was  closed  and  that  he  could  find 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  hand  his  bundle 
of  messages.  Evidently  the  orders  for 
the  re-opening  of  the  place  did  not  get 
around  in  time  for  our  purposes.  We 
shall  try  again  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  hope  that  some  of  the  news- 
paper men  will  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  stuff  out  in  some  other  wa\'.  They 
were  around  in  force  just  after  dinner 
and  wild  to  get  an  O.K.  on  their  stuff 
so  that  it  could  be  sent.  The  General 
had  said  that  he  wanted  the  Minister's 
O.K.  on  the  men  themselves  and  that  he 
himself  would  approve  their  messages 
after  having  them  carefull\'  read  to  him. 
He  gave  them  an  interview  on  alleged 
German  atrocities  and  will  probabl\'  let 
them  send  through  their  stories  if  they 
play  that  up  properly. 

After  dinner  I  started  out  on  my  usual 
expedition  in  search  of  news.  I  found 
the  Foreign  Office  closed  and  learned 
upon  inquiry  that  the  few  remaining 
men  who  had  not  gone  to  Antwerp  were 
at  home  and  would  not  be  around  again 
for  the  present;  thus  we  have  no  dealings 
through  the  Foreign  Oftke  but  must  do 
the  best  we  can  with  the  militar\  authori- 
ties. I  went  down  to  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  the  chance  of  picking  up  a  little  news, 
but  did  not  have  much  luck.-  The  res- 
taurant was  half  filled  with  German  offi- 
cers who  were  dining  with  great  gusto. 
The  Belgians  in  the  cafe  were  gathered 
just  as  far  awa\'  as  possible,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  instead  of  the  usual  row 
of  conversation  there  was  a  heav\-  silence 
brooding  over  the  whole  place. 
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August   21,    1014. — So  far   as   we  can  was  not  in  evidence.     There  were  a  lot 

learn  we  are  still  as  com|)letely  cut  off  of  sentries  at  the  dcxjr  and  the\  took  care 

from  the  outside  world  as  we  were  yester-  to  jab  a  ba>'onet  into  \ou  and  tell  you 

da\.      I  he  (ieneral  j)roniised  the  Minister  that   you   could    nrjt   enter;   any   sort   of 

lliat  there  would  be  no  difhculty  in  send-  reply  seemed   U)  satisfy  them,  and  you 

ing  his  telegrams  either  clear  or  in  cipher,  were  allowed  to  go  right  up  to  the  landing 

hut  when  we  came  to  sending  them  off  it  where  the  (jeneral  had  established  him- 

was  quite  another  story.  self  in  state  at  a  cr)uple  of  huge  tables. 

The  first  thing  this  morning  I  made  an  Here  confusion  reigned  supreme.     There 

attempt  to  hand  them  in  but  found  all  were  staff  officers  in  abundance,  but  none 

the    telegraph    offkes    closed.     At     ten  of   them    seemed    to   have   the   slightest 

o'clock  I  went  down  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  authorit\',  and  the  old  man  had  them  all 

to  see  the  General,  who  has  taken  over  so  cc^mpletely  cowed  that  they  did  not 

the  duties  of  Military  Governor,  and  see  dare  express  an  opinion  or  ask  for  a  deci- 

what    was   the   matter.     He   was   away  sion.     The    General    himself    is    a    little 

somewhere  and  so  was  the  Burgomaster,  tuhb\  man  who  looks  as  though  he  might 

so  1  contented  myself  with  seeing  one  of  be   about    fifty-five;    his   face   is    red   as 

the  Hchevins  whom  I  had  met  a  number  fire  when  it  is  not  purple,  and  the  way 

of  times.     He    could    not    do    anything  he  rages  about  is  enough  to  make  Olym- 

about  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  pus  tremble.     The  crowd  of  frightened 

made  a  careful   memorandum   and   said  people  who  came  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 

that  he  would  take  it  up  with  the  General  for  laisser-passers   and   other  papers   all 

through  the  Mayor  when  they  both  got  found  their  way  straight  to  his  office;  no 

back.     I    also    asked    for    laisser-passers  one  was  on  hand  to  sort  them  out  and 

for  everybody  in  the  shop,  and  he  pro-  distribute  them  among  the    various    bu- 

mised  to  attend  to  that.  reaus  of  the  civil  administration.     Even 

By  lunch  time  we  had  received  no  the  staff  officers  did  very  little  to  spare 
answer  from  General  von  Jarotzky,  so  I  their  chief  and  head  off  the  crowd.  They 
got  in  the  motor  with  my  pocket  full  of  would  come  right  up  to  him  at  his  table 
telegrams  and  went  down  to  the  Hotel  and  shove  a  piece  d'identite  under  his  nose 
de  Ville  once  more.  It  is  a  depressing  with  a  tremulous  request  for  a  vise;  he 
sight.  The  Grande  Place,  which  is  would  turn  upon  them  and  growl,  "  Bas 
usually  filled  with  flower  venders  and  a  hossihle;  keine  Zeit;  laissei  mois  dranquiUe, 
mass  of  people  coming  and  going,  was  nom  de  D.  .  .  .  !"  He  switched 
almost  empty.  At  the  lower  end  there  languages  with  wonderful  facility,  and 
are  parked  a  number  of  small  guns.  In  his  cuss  words  were  equallx'  effective  in 
the  centre  some  camp  kitchens  with  any  language  that  he  tried.  Just  as 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys.  The  with  us,  every  one  wanted  something 
courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  itself,  quite  out  of  the  question  and  then  insisted 
where  so  many  sovereigns  have  been  on  arguing  about  the  answer  that  they 
received  in  state,  was  filled  with  saddle  got.  A  man  would  come  up  to  the  Gen- 
horses  and  snorting  motors.  The  dis-  eral  and  say  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  pass 
carded  uniforms  of  the  Garde  Civique  to  go  to  Namur.  The  General  would  say 
were  piled  high  along  one  side  as  if  for  impatientl\'  that  it  was  quite  impossible, 
a  rummage  sale.  Beer  bottles  were  that  German  troops  were  operating  over 
everywhere.  In  the  beautiful  Gothic  all  that  territory  and  that  no  one  could 
room,  hung  with  the  battle  flags  of  be  allowed  to  pass  for  .several  da>s. 
several  centuries,  there  were  a  hundred  Then  Mr.  Man  would  sa\'  that  that  was 
beds — a  dormitory  for  the  officers  who  no  doubt  true  but  that /;£' must  go  because 
were  not  quartered  at  the  neighboring  he  had  a  wife  or  a  famil\'  or  a  business  or 
hotels.  something  else  that  he  wanted  to  get  to. 

The  marvelous  order  and  system  which  As  he  talked  the  General  would  be  getting 

so  compelled  our  admiration  )esterday  redder  and  redder,  and  when  about  to 
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explode  he  would  spring  to  his  feet  and 
advance  upon  his  tormentor,  waving  his 
arms   and    roaring   at    him    to    get    the 

out    of   there. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  invariably 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  on  his  feet  to  chase  all  the  assembled 
crowd  down  the  stairs  and  to  scream  at 
all  the  officers  in  attendance  for  having 
allowed  all  this  crowd  to  gather.  Then 
he  would  sit  down  and  go  through  the 
same  performance  from  the  beginning. 
I  was  there  off  and  on  for  more  than  two 
hours,  and  I  know  that  in  that  time  he 
did  not  do  four  minutes'  continuous,  un- 
interrupted work.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  poor  frightened  people  and  the 
general  seriousness  of  the  situation  it 
would  have  been  screamingly  funny  and 
worth  staying  indefinitely  to  see. 

1  had  my  share  of  the  trouble.  1  ex- 
plained my  errand  to  an  aide-de-camp 
and  asked  him  to  see  that  proper  instruc- 
tions were  given  for  the  sending  of  the 
telegrams.  He  took  them  and  went 
away.  Then  after  a  few  minutes  he 
came  gravely  back,  clicked  his  heels,  and 
announced  that  there  was  no  telegraph 
communication  with  the  outside  world 
and  that  he  did  not  know  when  it  would 
be  reestablished.  1  asked  him  to  go  back 
to  the  General,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
retreated  to  the  Gothic  room  and  had 
locked  himself  in  with  a  group  of  officers. 
My  friend  came  back  again,  rather  red 
in  the  face,  and  said  that  he  had  authority 
to  stamp  my  telegrams  and  let  them  go. 
He  put  the  rubber  stamp  on  them  and 
said  I  could  take  them.  I  said  that  was 
all  very  well,  but  where  could  1  take  them 
since  the  telegraph  offices  were  closed. 
He  went  off  again  and  came  back  with  the 
word  that  the  office  in  the  central  bureau 
was  working  for  official  messages.  I 
got  into  the  motor  with  the  Italian  Secre- 
tary, who  had  a  similar  task,  and  together 
we  went  to  the  central  bureau.  It  was 
nailed  up  tight  and  the  German  sentries 
on  guard  at  the  door  swore  to  us  b\'  their 
Ehrenwort  thai  there  was  absolutel\' 
nothing  doing. 

Back  we  went   to  the  Hotel  de  N'ille. 
Our  friend  liie  a.  d.  c.  had  disappeared, 
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but  we  got  hold  of  another  and  asked  him 
to  inform  himself.  He  went  away  and 
we  spent  a  few  minutes  watching  the 
General  blow  up  everybody  in  sight; 
when  the  a.  d.  c.  came  back  be  smilingly 
announced  that  there  was  no  way  of  get- 
ting the  messages  out  on  the  wire;  that 
the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
send  a  courier  to  Holland  and  telegraph 
from  there.  I  told  him  to  go  back  and 
get  another  answer.  When  he  came 
back  next  time  he  had  the  glad  news 
that  the  office  had  really  been  established 
in  the  Post  Offiice  and  that  orders  had 
been  sent  over  there  to  have  our  cables 
received  and  sent  at  once.  Away  we 
went  again,  only  to  find  that  the  latest 
bulletin  was  just  as  good  as  the  others; 
the  Post  Office  was  closed  up  just  as 
tight  as  the  other  office,  and  the  sentries 
turned  us  away  with  a  weary  explanation 
that  there  was  not  a  living  soul  inside,  as 
though  they  had  explained  it  a  thousand 
times  since  they  had  been  on  duty. 

By  this  time  the  wild  goose  chasing 
was  getting  a  little  bit  monotonous  and 
when  we  got  back  to  the  headquarters 
1  announced  with  some  emphasis  to  the 
first  a.  d.  c.  that  1  could  reach  that  I 
did  not  care  to  do  an\-  more  of  it;  that  I 
wanted  him  to  get  me  the  right  informa- 
tion and  do  it  right  awa>'  so  that  I  should 
not  have  to  go  back  to  my  chief  and  re- 
port an\'  more  futile  errands.  He  went 
away  in  son^^e  trepidation  and  was  gone 
some  time.  Presently  the  General  came 
out  himself,  seething  in  his  best  manner. 

''A  qui  tout  ce  tas  de  depeches  ?''  roars 
he. 

''A  moi,"  sa\  s  1,  knowing  the  language. 

He  then  announced  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der that  they  were  all  wrong  and  that 
he  was  having  them  rewritten:  before  I 
could  summon  enough  breath  to  shout 
him  down  and  protest  he  had  gone  into 
another  room  and  slammed  the  door.  I 
ru->hed  back  to  my  trusty  a.  d.  c.  and 
told  him  to  get  me  those  telegrams  right 
awa\';  he  came  back  with  word  that  the\' 
would  be  sent  after  correction.  I  said 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  they 
send  out  a  word  over  the  signature  of 
the  American  Minister  without  his  having 
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written  it  himself,  lie  came  hack  and 
said  that  he  could  not  [^et  the  cables.  I 
started  to  walk  into  the  office  myself 
to  f^et  them,  only  U)  hump  into  the 
General  coming  out  with  the  messages 
in  his  hand,  lie  threw  them  down  on  a 
table  and  be^^an  telling  a  young  officer 
what  corrections  to  make  on  the  tele- 
graph form  itself.  I  protested  vigorously 
against  any  such  proceeding,  telling  him 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  his  views 
as  to  any  errors  in  our  message,  but  that 
he  could  not  touch  a  letter  in  any  offkial 
message.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  he 
was  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  Burgo- 
master and  rushed  off  with  a  string  of 
oaths  that  would  have  made  an  Arizona 
cow-puncher  take  off  his  hat.  The 
young  officer  started  calmly  interlining 
the  message,  so  I  reached  over  and  took 
it  away  from  him  with  the  statement 
that  I  would  report  to  my  chief  what  had 
happened.  He  was  all  aflutter  and  asked 
that  1  remain,  as  the  General  would  not 
be  long.  I  could  not  see  any  use  in 
waiting  longer,  however,  and  made  as 
dignified  a  retreat  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  There  were  a  number  of 
cables  in  the  handful  I  had  carried  around 
that  were  being  sent  in  the  interest  of 
the  German  Government  and  of  German 
subjects,  and  I  took  good  care  to  tell 
the  young  man  that  while  we  were  glad 
to  do  anything  reasonable  for  them  or 
for  their  people  we  had  stood  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
and  that  these  cables  would  stay  on  my 
desk  until  such  time  as  they  got  ready 
to  make  a  proper  arrangement  for  our 
communications.  Now  we  shall  settle 
down  and  see  what  happens  next. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  Legation  I 
found  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Minis- 
ters and  the  Mexican  Charge  d'Affaires 
waiting  to  hear  the  news  of  my  mission. 
I  was  rather  hot  under  the  collar  and 
gave  an  unexpurgated  account  of  what 
had  happened.  By  this  time  I  was  be- 
ginning to  see  some  of  the  humor  in  the 
situation,  but  they  saw  nothing  but  cause 
for  rage  and  left  in  a  fine  temper. 

Just  to  see  what  would  happen,  we 
then  proceeded  to  put  our  cable  in  its 


original  form  into  cipher  and  send  it  back 
to  the  (jeneral  with  a  written  request 
that  it  be  sent  immediatel)'  to  Washing- 
ton. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
reply  he  makes.  The  Spanish  Minister 
left  some  telegrams  with  him  last  night 
to  be  sent  and  is  quite  sure  that  they  were 
held  up,  as  he  has  received  no  answers 
U)  any  of  them.  fo-morrow  he  expects 
to  put  on  his  uniform  and  make  a  solemn 
official  call  on  Von  Jarotzky  to  demand 
that  he  be  granted  free  communication 
with  his  government. 

During  the  afternoon  a  lot  of  correspon- 
dents came  in  and  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  what  the  General  had  done 
for  them.  He  had  received  them  cor- 
dially and  had  given  them  a  ver>-  pleasing 
interview,  making  an  extended  statement 
about  the  alleged  German  atrocities. 
Could  they  send  their  messages  through 
to  their  papers?  Certainl\!  Of  course, 
the  General  would  have  to  read  the  stories 
and  approve  the  subject  matter;  natur- 
ally! The  boys  sat  down  in  great  en- 
thusiasm and  wrote  out  their  stories, 
giving  full  credit  to  the  German  arm\'  for 
the  orderly  way  they  got  in,  the  excellence 
of  their  appearance  and  behavior,  and 
the  calm  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  They 
took  these  messages  back  and  let  the  old 
chap  read  them.  He  plowed  his  way 
carefully  through  them  and  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  friendl>'  expres- 
sions of  approval.  He  put  his  O.K.  on 
them  and  handed  them  back  with  the 
remark  that  they  might  send  them.  The 
boys  ventured  to  inquire  how?  "Oh," 
said  the  General,  " >ou  can  either  send  a 
courier  with  them  to  Holland  or  to 
Germany  and  have  them  telegraphed 
from  there."  Whereupon  he  rose  and, 
bowing  graciously,  left  the  bunch  so 
flabbergasted  that  the\'  did  not  wake  up 
until  he  was  gone.  He  was  most  amiable 
and  smiling  and  got  awa\'  with  it. 
-  The  General  commanding  the  forces 
now  coming  through — \'on  Arnim — got 
out  a  proclamation  to-da\'  which  was 
posted  in  the  streets,  warning  the  in- 
habitants that  the\'  would  be  called  upon 
for  supplies  and  might  have  troops  quar- 
tered upon  them,  and  that  if  they  ven- 
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tured  upon  hostile  acts  they  would  suffer 
severely. 

The  strongest  thing  so  far  was  the 
series  of  demands  made  upon  the  city 
and  province.  The  city  of  Brussels 
has  been  given  three  days  to  hand  over 
50  million  francs  in  coin  or  bills.  The 
Germans  also  demand  a  tremendous 
supply  of  food  to  be  furnished  during  the 
next  three  days;  if  the  city  fails  to  deliver 
any  part  of  it,  it  must  pay  in  coin  at  a 
rate  equal  to  twice  the  market  value  of 
the  supplies.  The  Province  of  Brabant 
must  hand  over  by  the  first  of  next 
month  450  millions  of  francs — 90  million 
dollars.  When  you  consider  that  the 
total  war  indemnity  imposed  by  Germany 
upon  France  in  1870  was  only  five 
milliards,  the  enormity  of  this  appears. 
Upon  one  little  province  of  a  tiny  country 
they  are  imposing  a  tax  equal  to  one 
tenth  that  imposed  on  the  whole  of 
France.  How  on  earth  they  are  ever  to 
arrange  to  pay  it  I  cannot  possibly  see. 
1  do  not  know  what  is  to  happen  if  they 
fail  to  make  good,  but  1  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  something  pretty  dreadful. 

This  afternoon  the  Germans  went  into 
the  Ministry  of  War  and  the  Foreign 
Office  and  searched  through  the  archives: 
it  must  have  been  an  entirely  futile 
proceeding,  for  all  papers  of  any  interest 
were  removed  to  Antwerp  when  the 
Government  left.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  deadly  dull  than  browsing  through 
the  routine  correspondence  of  the  Belgian 
Ministries.  The  high  officials  who  were 
still  here  were  kept  in  the  buildings  to 
witness  the  search — a  needless  humilia- 
tion. There  is  talk  now  of  a  search  of  the 
British  Legation,  but  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  it  and  expect  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  will  be  done  without  asking  our 
permission  first. 

Brussels,  August  22,  1914. — Another 
day  with  much  to  do  and  no  great  results. 

I'his  morning  at  7  o'clock  General 
von  Jarotzk\'  arrived  at  the  Legation 
and  was  all  smiles.  It  appears  that  my 
action  in  making  known  m\'  displeasure 
at  his  behavior  and  that  of  his  staff  had  a 
good  effect.     We  have  heard  from  several 


sources  that  he  blew  up  everybod)'  in 
sight  yesterday  afternoon  when  he  came 
out  from  the  Burgomaster's  office  and 
learned  that  1  had  departed  in  bad  tem- 
per. He  knows  that  nobody  dares  to 
oppose  his  acts  or  views,  but  just  the 
same  he  gave  them  fits  for  not  having 
made  me  stay  and  attended  to  my  case. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  appeared  with  his 
chief  of  staff  and  sent  up  a  message  that 
brought  the  Minister  down  in  his  pajamas 
and  dressing  gowns.  He  expressed  great 
regret  for  the  "misunderstanding"  of 
yesterday  evening  and  assured  the  Minis- 
ter that  there  would  be  no  further  cause 
for  complaint  on  our  part.  He  had  in  his 
hand  the  telegram  which  we  had  sent  him 
the  evening  before — the  very  same  tele- 
gram which  we  had  been  trying  to  get 
off  ever  since  the  German  occupation  of 
the  city;  he  had  signed  each  page  of  the 
message  and  had  affixed  his  stamp  with 
an  order  that  it  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted. He  explained  to  the  Minister 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  for  him  to 
take  it  in  person  to  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Telegraphs, 
who  had  already  received  instructions 
on  the  subject. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  was  starting  to  go 
down  to  the  telegraph  office  to  send  the 
messages,  when  the  Spanish  Minister 
drove  up  in  his  big  green  car  with  the 
Spanish  flag  flying  at  the  fore.  We  told 
him  our  story,  whereupon  he  announced 
that  he  also  had  telegrams  to  send  and 
that  he  would  go  with  us.  We  drove  in 
state  to  the  telegraph  office  and  found 
that  the  entrance  which  had  been  in- 
dicated to  us  was  the  alle>-  through  which 
the  mail  wagons  drive  in  the  good  da\s 
when  there  are  an\'.  Before  an  admir- 
ing crowd  we  descended  and  made  our 
way  among  Prussian  troopers  through 
the  noisesome  alley  to  a  small  side  dcx)r. 
where  we  were  stopped  b\'  a  sentr\-  who 
stuck  a  bayonet  in  our  general  direction 
and  said  we  could  m  no  farther.  I  was 
immediatel\  thrust  into  the  foreground 
as  the  brilliant  German  scholar  and. 
limbering  up  m\-  heav\-  German  artillerw 
I  attacked  him.  The  sentr\'  blanched 
but  stood  his  ground.     \n  oftker  came 
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up  as  reinforcements  l)iit  was  also  lirnitc-tl 
to  the  (ierman  tongue,  so  1  had  to  keep 
it  U|),  witli  two  fiilU/^rown  Ministers 
behind  me  tliinkin/^  up  impossible  things 
to  be  translated  into  the  hopeless  tongue. 
The  officer,  who  was  a  genial  soul,  iin- 
nounced,  as  though  there  was  no  use 
ever  again  to  appear  at  that  particular 
place,  that  the  instruments  had  all  been 
removed  and  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  way  of  sending  any  messages  no  matter 
from  whom  they  came.  We  told  him 
that  we  had  come  at  the  special  request 
of  the  General  himself.  1  le  replied  that 
that  made  no  diflerence  whatever;  that 
if  there  were  no  wires  and  no  instruments 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  sending  the 
messages.  After  three  or  four  repeti- 
tions, the  Minister  and  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  use  haggling 
about  it,  but  the  Spanish  Minister  was 
not  so  lightly  to  be  turned  aside  and 
took  up  the  cudgels,  himself  bursting 
into  the  German  language.  He  stood 
his  ground  valiantly  in  the  face  of  a 
volley  of  long  words  but  he  did  not  get 
any  "forrader."  Prince  Ernst  de  Ligne 
came  in  with  a  permit  from  the  General 
to  send  his  messages  and  joined  forces 
with  the  Spanish  Minister,  but  the  poor 
officer  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
smile  and  repeat  what  he  had  already 
said  a  score  of  times.  H.E.  and  I  began 
to  laugh  and  had  a  hard  time  to  control 
ourselves.  Finally  we  prevailed  upon 
them  to  return  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  Minister  was  beginning  to  get  even 
madder  than  he  was  yesterday  when  I 
got  back  with  my  story  of  the  way  1  had 
spent  the  afternoon  going  from  one  wild 
goose  chase  to  another.  We  got  the 
Burgomaster  in  his  private  office  and 
placed  our  troubles  before  him.  He  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  the  matter 
and  sent  for  the  General.  He  appeared 
in  short  order,  clicked  his  heels,  and  in- 
quired whether  we  had  come  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  telegrams.  The  old 
fox  knew  perfectly  well  that  we  had  and 
was  ready  for  us.  We  had  come  to  the 
conclusion — which  1  had  reached  yester- 
day afternoon  and  held  all  by  my  lone- 
some— that  the  old  man  was  jockeying. 


He  listened  to  what  we  had  to  say, 
and  then  said  that  there  was  no  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world 
— that  he  had  just  learned  it  a  few  minutes 
before;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
he  had  been  fully  posted  from  the  minute 
he  set  f(xjt  in  the  town.  V.  was  rather 
sarcastic  about  his  opinion  of  a  Genreal 
who  would  venture  to  occupy  a  capital 
without  being  in  possession  of  means  of 
telegraphic  communication.  The  old  sol- 
dier was  in  no  mexjd  for  argument  on 
abstract  questions  and  was  pla\ing  for 
too  big  stakes  to  stop  and  bicker,  so  he 
passed  this  over  lightl\'  and  suggested 
that  we  go  back  and  discuss  with  the 
Director  General  of  Telegraphs  the  possi- 
bilities of  reestablishing  communications. 
Then  V.  let  loose  on  him  and  announced 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  representatives  of  World  Powers  to 
spend  their  time  standing  in  back  alle\s 
disputing  with  soldiers  who  barred  the 
way  and  refused  to  honor  the  instructions 
of  their  General.  He  threw  in  hot  shot 
until  the  effect  told.  He  said  plainly 
that  the  General  was  full  of  fair  words 
and  promises  and  agreed  to  anything 
that  was  asked  of  him,  but  that  when  we 
went  to  do  the  things  he  had  authorized 
we  were  baffled  by  subordinates  that 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  disregard  these 
orders — the  intimation  being  cleverly 
conveyed  that  their  action  might  not 
be  unconnected  with  instructions  from 
above.  The  old  man  then  dropped  his 
bluff  and  asked  what  we  wanted.  We 
asked  that  he  send  for  the  Director 
General  and  give  him  in  our  presence  the 
instructions  and  authorization  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  reestablish  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  and  instruct 
him  to  receive  and  send  all  otTicial  mes- 
sages for  the  Legations  of  neutral  Powers. 
There  was  no  way  out  short  of  flatly 
refusing  to  give  us  our  right  to  communi- 
cate with  our  governments,  so  the  D.  G. 
was  sent  for  and  the  Burgomaster  wrote 
out  at  our  dictation  the  most  general 
and  comprehensive  orders  to  meet  our 
wishes  in  all  matters  of  official  business. 
The  General  signed  the  order  and  in- 
structed the  D.  G.  to  go  ahead. 
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governmental  departments,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  for  some  time  we 
shall  have  to  deal  exclusively  with  them. 
The  Government  to  which  we  are  ac- 
credited has  faded  away,  and  we  are  left 
here  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
We  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  condition, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  condi- 
tion will  not  require  some  pretty  active 
dealing  with.  Functionaries  are  to  be 
brought  from  Berlin  to  administer  the 
various  departments,  so  that  it  is  evi- 
dently expected  that  the  occupation  is 
not  to  be  of  a  temporary  character. 

Later. — After  writing  the  foregoing 
1  went  upstairs  and  listened  to  some  of 
the  tales  of  the  four  people  who  were 
tied  up  at  Louvain.  Now  that  they  are 
safely  out  of  it  they  can  see  the  funny  side 
of  it,  but  it  was  certainly  pretty  dangerous 
vvhile  it  lasted.  Monsieur  de  Leval  is 
overcome  with  admiration  for  their 
sang  froid  and  marvels  at  the  race  of 
men  we  breed.  1  suppose  he  expected 
that  we  would  receive  them  with  tears 
and  kisses  and  that  they  would  all  beat 
themselves  on  the  breast  and  have  hys- 
terics about  their  adventures. 

They  seem  to  have  made  themselves 
solid  with  the  Germans  before  they  had 
been  there  long;  it  would  be  hard  for 
anybody  to  resist  that  crowd  any  length 
of  time.  Of  course,  they  never  saw  their 
taxi  again  after  getting  out  to  scout  for 
the  battle,  and  whenever  the  Major  who 
had  the  duty  of  keeping  them  under 
surveillance  came  to  take  a  look  at  them 
(^obb  would  work  up  a  sob-shaken  voice 
and  plead  for  liberty  and  permission  to 
return  to  Brussels;  he  was  always  at 
some  pains  to  explain  that  it  was  not  his 
life  he  was  worrying  about  but  the  haunt- 
ing thought  of  that  taxi  running  up  at 


the  rate  of  fifty  centimes  every  three 
minutes.  After  a  while  he  got  the 
Major's  funny  bone  located  and  then 
all  was  well.  He  so  completely  got  into 
the  officer's  good  graces  that  the  Major 
promised  to  send  us  word  that  they  were 
safe  and  well — and  then  failed  to  do  so. 

While  the  Germans  occupied  the  city 
all  inhabitants  were  required  to  be  in- 
doors by  eight  o'clock;  a  light  had  to  be 
kept  in  every  window  and  the  blinds 
left  open  so  that  any  one  moving  could 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  street.  The 
windows  themselves  were  to  be  closed. 
Dosch  said  he  woke  up  about  four 
o'clock  one  morning  with  his  head 
splitting;  the  lamp  was  smoking  and  the 
air  vile  with  smoke  and  smell.  He  de- 
cided he  would  prefer  to  be  shot  than  die 
of  headache,  so  deliberately  got  up  and 
opened  his  window.  The  story  loses  its 
point  by  the  fact  that  after  violating  this 
strict  rule  he  was  not  taken  out  and  shot. 

They  said  it  was  really  pretty  dreadful. 
From  their  window,  they  saw,  every 
little  while,  a  group  of  soldiers  lead  some 
poor  frightened  Belgian  to  a  little  cafe 
across  the  street;  several  officers  were 
sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  on  the  side- 
walk holding  a  sort  of  drumhead  court 
martial.  While  they  were  examining 
the  case  a  squad  would  be  marched  around 
behind  the  railroad  station.  A  few  min- 
utes later  the  prisoner  would  be  marched 
around  by  another  way  and  in  a  few 
minutes  there  would  be  a  volley  and  the 
troops  would  be  marched  back  to  their 
post;  then,  after  a  little  while,  a  stretcher 
would  be  brought  out  with  a  bod\-  in 
civilian  clothes,  a  cloth  over  the  face. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  women,  and 
there  were  screams  before  the  shots  were 
fired.  It  must  have  been  a  dreadful 
ordeal  to  go  through. 


[In  the  following  numbers  of  the  World's  Work  will  be  further  instalmints  of 
Mr.  Gibson  s  journal,  covering  his  trip  to  Louvain  at  the  time  of  the  German  entry,  his 
meeting  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium,  and  the  case  of  Edith  CavelU 
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The  D.  Ci.  was  a  poor  soul  who  could  their   hves   by   flattening  themselves   up 

see   nothin^^  but   technical   difficulties   in  against    the   side   of   a    hrjuse    while   the 

everything  that   was   proposed,      lie   re-  firing    ajntinued.     When    the    row    was 

luctantly  agreed  to  everything    that    he  over  they  were  left  high  and  dry  with 

was  told  to  do,  and  there  is  no  telling  no  taxi — of  course  it  had  been  grabbed 

when  our  stories  will  get  off.     He  told  by  the  retreating  trocips — and    with    no 

us  that  when  the  (iermans  had  occupied  papers  to  justify  their  presence  in  I^ju- 

the  telegraph  bureau,  instead  of  simply  vain  at  such  a  time.     They  decided  that 

disconnecting  the  instruments  and  plac-  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  go  straight 

ing  a  man  there  to  see  that  communica-  to  the  (jerman  headquarters  and  report, 

tion  was  not  reestablished  the  officer  in  I  hey  were  received  well  enough  and  uAd 

command   had   battered  down   the  door  to  lodge  themselves  as  best  they  could 

leading  to  the  rt)of  and  had  slashed  all  the  and   stay   indoors   until    it   was   decided 

wires  with  his  sabre.     As  there  were  three  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.     They 

or  four  hundred  wires  leading  out  of  the  were    told    that    they    might    be    kept 

office  it  will  be  a  tremendous  job  to  get  prisoners   here   or  even   sent   to   Berlin, 

them  all  together  again.     .     .     .  but  that  no  harm  would  come  to  them 

We  have  not  yet  heard  just  what  hap-  if  they  behaved  themselves.     The  order 

pened  about  our  telegrams  or  whether  had  gone  out  that  if  a  single  shot  was 

they  have  gotten  off,  but  we  have  gone  fired    at    the   German    trocjps   from    the 

by  the  stage  of  worrying  and  are  merely  window  of  any  house  everybody  in  the 

haggling  about  it  because  we  have  got  into  house  was  to  be  immediately  taken  out 

the  habit.  and  shot.     Not  wishing  to  risk  any  such 

We  spent  nearly  two  hours  at  the  Hotel  unpleasant  end,  they  rented  all  the  front 

de  Ville  and  got  in  a  good  deal  of  talk  rooms  of  a  house  and  spread  themselves 

that  will   be  of  service   to  all   sorts  of  through  all  the  rooms  so  that  they  could 

people.     When  we   got   back  we  found  be  sure  that  nobody  did  any  slaughtering 

the   chancery   full   of   people   who  were  from  their  house.  •  They  were  there  for 

waiting  for  us  to  tell  them  just  how  they  three  days  and  were  told  to-day  that  they 

could  send  telegrams  and  letters  and  get  might     take    themselves     hence.     They 

passports  and  permits  to  pass  through  came  back  to  Brussels  in  the  same  clothes 

the  lines  in  all  possible  directions.     Be-  that  they  had  worn  for  the  past  three 

fore  leaving    I    had  dictated  a   bulletin  days,  unshaven  and  dirtv  as  pigs.     When 

which  was  posted  in  the  hallway  stating  they   drove  up   to   the  front   door  this 

that  there  were  no  communications  with  afternoon  they  were  nearly  refused  ad- 

the  outside  world  by  rail,  telegraph,  or  mittance   as    being   altogether   too   dis- 

post  and  that  no  laisser-passers  would  be  reputable. 

granted  by  the  authorities  until  condi-  This  evening  when  1  went  to  see  my 

tions  had  changed  and  that  the  Legation  old  friend  the  General  just  before  dinner 

could  not  issue  any  sort  of  papers  which  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  news  of  a 

would  enable  people  to  leave  in  safety.  great    battle    near    Metz    in   which    the 

About  four  o'clock  McCutcheon,  Irwin,  French  army  had  been  cut  off  and  prac- 

Dosch,  and  Cobb  breezed  in  looking  like  tically  destro\ed  with  a  loss  of  45.000 

tramps.     They  had  sailed  blissfully  away  prisoners.     It  sounds  about  as  probable 

to   Louvain   in  a   taxi   which   they   had  as  some  of  the  other  \arns.     In  view  of 

picked  up  in  front  of  the  hotel;  when  they  the  fact  that  my  friend  had  no  telegraphic 

got  there  they  got  out  and  started  to  communication   1   was  curious  to  know 

walk  about  to  see  what  was  going  on,  where  he  got   his  information,   but  my 

when,  before  they  could  realize  what  was  gentle  queries  did  not  bring  forth  any 

happening,  they  found  themselves  in  the  news  on  that  point, 

midst  of  a  Belgian  retreat  hard  pressed  The  Germans  now  expect  to  establish 

by    a     German     advance.      TheN'    were  themselves  for  some  time  here  in  Brussels, 

caught  between  the  two  and  escaped  with  They   are  going  to  occup>'   the  various 
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rni:    IL.AG    OF    CUBA     LIBRH 

I-Ioating  over  the  cannons  used 
for  saluting  purposes  on  the  Fortress 
at  Cabanas 


A  MONUMENT  TO  U.S.  .MARINES 

Krected  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  in 
honor  of  our  marines  killed  in  the 
Spanish  War 


-Cuban 
nterests 


Personalities 


BY 


GEORGE  iMARVlN 


IT  LOOKED  exactly 
of  set  faces  which 
events  of  peace  or 
war  or  frenzied 
finance  in  the 
moving  pictures;  some 
shaven,  s  o  m  e  clean- 
shaven, all  very  Aineri- 
can,  and  all  highl\-  con- 
centrated around  a 
table  upstairs  in  the 
brown  cardboard  hotel 
at  Caimanera.  There 
was  the  sugar  planter, 
the  railnxtd  manager, 
the  consuLir  agent,  two 
majors  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  the  naval 
station  at  (niantanamo 
Ba\-.  'Lhe\'  started  the 
third     intervention     in 


like  the  tableau 
considers  creat 


SAN    JUAN    Hi  1.1. 

1  ho  monument  commemorating  the 
victory  of  the  .\merican  forces  in  i8<)8, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  Cuban 
freedom 


Cuba,  which  history  will   never  record. 

The  sugar  planter  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing because  he  possessed 
most  of  the  facts,  with 
the  dri\e  of  an  un- 
harvested  bumper  crop 
behind  them.  At  least 
2otx)of  the  revolution- 
ists had  gone  through 
his  pasture  lands  \es- 
terdaw  all  but  about 
soo  mounted,  and  all 
well  armed  and  draped 
with  ammunition.  They 
had  threatened  to  burn 
ills  cane  —  a  young 
cloudburst  going  on 
outside  and  leaking 
through  the  cardboard 
hotel  partl\'  denatured 
this  menace — and  they 
had  promised  to  burn 
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written  it  himself.  lie  came  hack  and 
said  that  he  could  not  get  the  cables.  I 
started  to  walk  into  the  office  myself 
to  ^vi  them,  only  l(^  bump  into  the 
General  coming  out  with  the  messages 
in  his  hand,  lie  threw  them  down  on  a 
table  and  began  telling  a  young  officer 
what  corrections  to  make  on  the  tele- 
graph form  itself.  1  protested  vig(jrously 
against  any  such  proceeding,  telling  him 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  his  views 
as  to  any  errors  in  our  message,  but  that 
he  could  not  touch  a  letter  in  any  official 
message.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  he 
was  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  Burgo- 
master and  rushed  off  with  a  string  of 
oaths  that  would  have  made  an  Arizona 
cow-puncher  take  off  his  hat.  The 
young  officer  started  calmly  interlining 
the  message,  so  I  reached  over  and  took 
it  away  from  him  with  the  statement 
that  1  would  report  to  my  chief  what  had 
happened.  I  le  was  all  aflutter  and  asked 
that  I  remain,  as  the  General  would  not 
be  long.  1  could  not  see  any  use  in 
waiting  longer,  however,  and  made  as 
dignified  a  retreat  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  There  were  a  number  of 
cables  in  the  handful  1  had  carried  around 
that  were  being  sent  in  the  interest  of 
the  German  Government  and  of  German 
subjects,  and  I  took  good  care  to  tell 
the  young  man  that  while  we  were  glad 
to  do  anything  reasonable  for  them  or 
for  their  people  we  had  stood  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
and  that  these  cables  would  stay  on  my 
desk  until  such  time  as  they  got  ready 
to  make  a  proper  arrangement  for  our 
communications.  Now  we  shall  settle 
down  and  see  what  happens  next. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  Legation  I 
found  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Minis- 
ters and  the  Mexican  Charge  d'Affaires 
waiting  to  hear  the  news  of  my  mission. 
I  was  rather  hot  under  the  collar  and 
gave  an  unexpurgated  account  of  what 
had  happened.  By  this  time  I  was  be- 
ginning to  see  some  of  the  humor  in  the 
situation,  but  they  saw  nothing  but  cause 
for  rage  and  left  in  a  fine  temper. 

Just  to  see  what  would  happen,  we 
then  proceeded  to  put  our  cable  in  its 


original  form  into  cipher  and  send  it  back 
to  the  General  with  a  written  request 
that  it  be  sent  immediately  to  Washing- 
trjn.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
reply  he  makes.  I  he  Spanish  Minister 
left  some  telegrams  with  him  last  night 
to  be  sent  and  is  quite  sure  that  the>  were 
held  up,  as  he  has  received  no  answers 
to  any  of  them.  lo-morrow  he  expects 
to  put  on  his  uniform  and  make  a  solemn 
official  call  on  Von  Jarotzky  to  demand 
that  he  be  granted  free  communication 
with  his  government. 

During  the  afternoon  a  lot  of  correspon- 
dents came  in  and  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  what  the  General  had  done 
for  them.  He  had  received  them  cor- 
dially and  had  given  them  a  ver\'  pleasing 
interview,  making  an  extended  statement 
about  the  alleged  German  atrocities. 
Could  they  send  their  messages  through 
to  their  papers?  Certainl\!  Of  course, 
the  General  would  have  to  read  the  stories 
and  approve  the  subject  matter;  natur- 
ally! The  boys  sat  down  in  great  en- 
thusiasm and  wrote  out  their  stories, 
giving  full  credit  to  the  German  arm\'  for 
the  orderly  way  they  got  in,  the  excellence 
of  their  appearance  and  behavior,  and 
the  calm  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  They 
took  these  messages  back  and  let  the  old 
chap  read  them.  He  plowed  his  way 
carefully  through  them  and  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  friendly  expres- 
sions of  approval.  He  put  his  O.K.  on 
them  and  handed  them  back  with  the 
remark  that  they  might  send  them.  The 
boys  ventured  to  inquire  how?  "Oh," 
said  the  General,  "  \ou  can  either  send  a 
courier  with  them  to  Holland  or  to 
Germany  and  have  them  telegraphed 
from  there."  Whereupon  he  rose  and, 
bowing  graciously,  left  the  bunch  so 
flabbergasted  that  the\-  did  not  wake  up 
until  he  was  gone.  He  was  most  amiable 
and  smiling  and  got  away  with  it. 
-  The  General  commanding  the  forces 
now  coming  through — \'on  Arnim — got 
out  a  proclamation  to-da\-  which  was 
posted  in  the  streets,  warning  the  in- 
habitants that  they  would  be  called  upon 
for  supplies  and  might  have  troops  quar- 
tered upon  them,  and  that  if  they  ven- 
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tured  upon  hostile  acts  they  would  suffer 
severely. 

The  strongest  thing  so  far  was  the 
series  of  demands  made  upon  the  city 
and  province.  The  city  of  Brussels 
has  been  given  three  days  to  hand  over 
50  million  francs  in  coin  or  bills.  1  he 
Germans  also  demand  a  tremendous 
supply  of  food  to  be  furnished  during  the 
next  three  days;  if  the  city  fails  to  deliver 
any  part  of  it,  it  must  pay  in  coin  at  a 
rate  equal  to  twice  the  market  value  of 
the  supplies.  The  Province  of  Brabant 
must  hand  over  by  the  first  of  next 
month  450  millions  of  francs — 90  million 
dollars.  When  you  consider  that  the 
total  war  indemnity  imposed  by  Germany 
upon  France  in  1870  was  only  five 
milliards,  the  enormity  of  this  appears. 
Upon  one  little  province  of  a  tiny  country 
they  are  imposing  a  tax  equal  to  one 
tenth  that  imposed  on  the  whole  of 
France.  How  on  earth  they  are  ever  to 
arrange  to  pay  it  1  cannot  possibly  see. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  to  happen  if  they 
fail  to  make  good,  but  1  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  something  pretty  dreadful. 

This  afternoon  the  Germans  went  into 
the  Ministry  of  War  and  the  Foreign 
Office  and  searched  through  the  archives: 
it  must  have  been  an  entirely  futile 
proceeding,  for  all  papers  of  any  interest 
were  removed  to  Antwerp  when  the 
Government  left.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  deadly  dull  than  browsing  through 
the  routine  correspondence  of  the  Belgian 
Ministries.  The  high  officials  who  were 
still  here  were  kept  in  the  buildings  to 
witness  the  search — a  needless  humilia- 
tion. There  is  talk  now  of  a  search  of  the 
British  Legation,  but  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  it  and  expect  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  will  be  done  without  asking  our 
permission  first. 

Brussels,  August  22.  1914. — Another 
da\'  with  much  to  do  and  no  great  results. 

This  morning  at  7  o'clock  General 
von  Jarotzk\-  arrived  at  the  Legation 
and  was  all  smiles.  It  appears  that  my 
action  in  making  known  my  displeasure 
at  his  behavior  and  that  of  his  staff  had  a 
good  etfect.     We  have  heard  from  several 


sources  that  he  blew  up  everybody  in 
sight  yesterday  afternoon  when  he  came 
out  from  the  Burgomaster's  office  and 
learned  that  I  had  departed  in  bad  tem- 
per. He  knows  that  nobody  dares  to 
oppose  his  acts  or  views,  but  just  the 
same  he  gave  them  fits  for  not  having 
made  me  stay  and  attended  to  my  case. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  appeared  with  his 
chief  of  staff  and  sent  up  a  message  that 
brought  the  Minister  down  in  his  pajamas 
and  dressing  gowns.  He  expressed  great 
regret  for  the  "misunderstanding"  of 
yesterday  evening  and  assured  the  Minis- 
ter that  there  would  be  no  further  cause 
for  complaint  on  our  part.  He  had  in  his 
hand  the  telegram  which  we  had  sent  him 
the  evening  before — the  very  same  tele- 
gram which  we  had  been  tr\ing  to  get 
off  ever  since  the  German  occupation  of 
the  city;  he  had  signed  each  page  of  the 
message  and  had  affixed  his  stamp  with 
an  order  that  it  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted. He  explained  to  the  Minister 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  for  him  to 
take  it  in  person  to  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Telegraphs, 
who  had  already  received  instructions 
on  the  subject. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  was  starting  to  go 
down  to  the  telegraph  office  to  send  the 
messages,  when  the  Spanish  Minister 
drove  up  in  his  big  green  car  with  the 
Spanish  flag  flying  at  the  fore.  We  told 
him  our  story,  whereupon  he  announced 
that  he  also  had  telegrams  to  send  and 
that  he  would  go  with  us.  We  drove  in 
state  to  the  telegraph  office  and  found 
that  the  entrance  which  had  been  in- 
dicated to  us  was  the  alle\'  through  which 
the  mail  wagons  drive  in  the  good  days 
when  there  are  an\'.  Before  an  admir- 
ing crowd  we  descended  and  made  our 
way  among  Prussian  troopers  through 
the  noisesome  alley  to  a  small  side  door, 
where  we  were  stopped  by  a  sentr\'  who 
stuck  a  ba>onet  in  our  general  direction 
and  said  we  could  go  no  farther.  I  was 
ininiodiatel\  thrust  into  the  foreground 
as  the  brilliant  German  scholar  and, 
limbering  up  m\'  heav\-  German  artiller\-. 
I  attacked  him.  The  sentr\-  blanched 
but  stood  his  ground.     An  officer  came 
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up  as  reinforcements  but  was  also  limiteci 
to  the  German  tongue,  so  I  had  to  keep 
it  Lip,  with  two  full-<^rown  Ministers 
behind  me  thinkiiif^',  uj)  impossible  things 
to  be  translated  into  the  hopeless  tongue. 
The  officer,  who  was  a  genial  soul,  an- 
nounced, as  though  there  was  no  use 
ever  again  to  appear  at  that  particular 
place,  that  the  instruments  had  all  been 
removed  and  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  way  of  sending  any  messages  no  matter 
from  whom  they  came.  We  told  him 
that  we  had  come  at  the  special  request 
of  the  General  himself.  He  replied  that 
that  made  no  difference  whatever;  that 
if  there  were  no  wires  and  no  instruments 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  sending  the 
messages.  After  three  or  four  repeti- 
tions, the  Minister  and  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  use  haggling 
about  it,  but  the  Spanish  Minister  was 
not  so  lightly  to  be  turned  aside  and 
took  up  the  cudgels,  himself  bursting 
into  the  German  language.  He  stood 
his  ground  valiantly  in  the  face  of  a 
volley  of  long  words  but  he  did  not  get 
any  "forrader."  Prince  Ernst  de  Ligne 
came  in  with  a  permit  from  the  General 
to  send  his  messages  and  joined  forces 
with  the  Spanish  Minister,  but  the  poor 
officer  could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
smile  and  repeat  what  he  had  already 
said  a  score  of  times.  H.E.  and  I  began 
to  laugh  and  had  a  hard  time  to  control 
ourselves.  Finally  we  prevailed  upon 
them  to  return  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  Minister  was  beginning  to  get  even 
madder  than  he  was  yesterday  when  I 
got  back  with  my  story  of  the  way  I  had 
spent  the  afiernoon  going  from  one  wild 
goose  chase  to  another.  We  got  the 
Burgomaster  in  his  private  office  and 
placed  our  troubles  before  him.  He  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  the  matter 
and  sent  for  the  General.  He  appeared 
in  short  order,  clicked  his  heels,  and  in- 
quired whether  we  had  come  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  telegrams.  The  old 
fox  knew  perfectly  well  that  we  had  and 
was  ready  for  us.  We  had  come  to  the 
conclusion — which  1  had  reached  yester- 
day afternoon  and  held  all  by  my  lone- 
some— that  the  old  man  was  jockeying. 


He  listened  to  what  we  had  to  say, 
and  then  said  that  there  was  no  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world 
— that  he  had  just  learned  it  a  few  minutes 
before;  it  is  hardly  necessar>'  to  say  that 
he  had  been  fully  posted  from  the  minute 
he  set  fo<^jt  in  the  town.  V.  was  rather 
sarcastic  about  his  opinion  of  a  Genreal 
who  wfjuld  venture  to  occupy  a  capital 
without  being  in  possession  of  means  of 
telegraphic  communication.  The  old  sol- 
dier was  in  no  mrxjd  for  argument  on 
abstract  questions  and  was  pla>ing  for 
too  big  stakes  to  stop  and  bicker,  so  he 
passed  this  over  lightly  and  suggested 
that  we  go  back  and  discuss  with  the 
[director  General  of  Telegraphs  the  possi- 
bilities of  reestablishing  communications. 
Then  V.  let  loose  on  him  and  announced 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  representatives  of  World  Powers  to 
spend  their  time  standing  in  back  alle\s 
disputing  with  soldiers  who  barred  the 
way  and  refused  to  honor  the  instructions 
of  their  General.  He  threw  in  hot  shot 
until  the  effect  told.  He  said  plainly 
that  the  General  was  full  of  fair  words 
and  promises  and  agreed  to  anything 
that  was  asked  of  him,  but  that  when  we 
went  to  do  the  things  he  had  authorized 
we  were  baffled  by  subordinates  that 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  disregard  these 
orders — the  intimation  being  cleverly 
conveyed  that  their  action  might  not 
be  unconnected  with  instructions  from 
above.  The  old  man  then  dropped  his 
bluff  and  asked  what  we  wanted.  We 
asked  that  he  send  for  the  Director 
General  and  give  him  in  our  presence  the 
instructions  and  authorization  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  reestablish  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  and  instruct 
him  to  receive  and  send  all  official  mes- 
sages for  the  Legations  of  neutral  Powers. 
There  was  no  way  out  short  of  flatly 
refusing  to  give  us  our  right  to  communi- 
cate with  our  governments,  so  the  D.  G. 
was  sent  for  and  the  Burgomaster  wrote 
out  at  our  dictation  the  most  general 
and  comprehensive  orders  to  meet  our 
wishes  in  all  matters  of  official  business. 
The  General  signed  the  order  and  in- 
structed the  D.  G.  to  go  ahead. 
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The  D.  G.  was  a  poor  soul  who  could  their  lives   by  flattening  themselves  up 

see  nothing  but  technical  difficulties  in  against   the   side   of  a   house   while   the 

everything  that  was  proposed.     He   re-  firing    continued.     When    the    row    was 

luctantly  agreed  to  everything    that    he  over  they  were  left  high  and  dry  with 

was  told  to  do,  and  there  is  no  telling  no  taxi — of  course  it  had  been  grabbed 

when  our  stories  will  get  off.     He  told  by  the  retreating  troops — and   with    no 

us  that  when  the  Germans  had  occupied  papers  to  justify  their  presence  in  Lou- 

the  telegraph  bureau,  instead  of  simply  vain  at  such  a  time.     They  decided  that 

disconnecting  the  instruments  and  plac-  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  go  straight 

ing  a  man  there  to  see  that  communica-  to  the  German  headquarters  and  report, 

tion  was  not  reestablished  the  officer  in  They  were  received  well  enough  and  told 

command   had   battered  down  the  door  to  lodge  themselves  as  best  they  could 

leading  to  the  roof  and  had  slashed  all  the  and   stay   indoors   until   it   was   decided 

wires  with  his  sabre.     As  there  were  three  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.     They 

or  four  hundred  wires  leading  out  of  the  were    told    that    they    might    be    kept 

office  it  will  be  a  tremendous  job  to  get  prisoners   here   or  even   sent   to   Berlin, 

them  all  together  again.     .     .     .  but  that  no  harm  would  come  to  them 

We  have  not  yet  heard  just  what  hap-  if  they  behaved  themselves.     The  order 

pened  about  our  telegrams  or  whether  had  gone  out  that  if  a  single  shot  was 

they  have  gotten  off,  but  we  have  gone  fired   at    the   German   troops   from   the 

by  the  stage  of  worrying  and  are  merely  window  of  any  house  everybody  in  the 

haggling  about  it  because  we  have  got  into  house  was  to  be  immediately  taken  out 

the  habit.  and  shot.     Not  wishing  to  risk  any  such 

We  spent  nearly  two  hours  at  the  Hotel  unpleasant  end,  they  rented  all  the  front 

de  Ville  and  got  in  a  good  deal  of  talk  rooms  of  a  house  and  spread  themselves 

that   will   be  of  service   to  all   sorts   of  through  all  the  rooms  so  that  they  could 

people.     When   we   got   back  we  found  be  sure  that  nobody  did  any  slaughtering 

the  chancery   full  of  people  who  were  from  their  house.     They  were  there  for 

waiting  for  us  to  tell  them  just  how  they  three  days  and  were  told  to-day  that  they 

could  send  telegrams  and  letters  and  get  might     take     themselves     hence.     They 

passports  and  permits  to  pass  through  came  back  to  Brussels  in  the  same  clothes 

the  lines  in  all  possible  directions.     Be-  that  they  had  worn  for  the  past  three 

fore   leaving    I    had   dictated   a   bulletin  days,  unshaven  and  dirty  as  pigs.     When 

which  was  posted  in  the  hallway  stating  they   drove   up   to   the   front   door   this 

that  there  were  no  communications  with  afternoon  they  were  nearly  refused  ad- 

the  outside  world  by  rail,  telegraph,  or  mittance    as    being   altogether   too   dis- 

post  and  that  no  laisser-passers  would  be  reputable. 

granted  by  the  authorities  until  condi-  This  evening  when  I  went  to  see  my 

tions  had  changed  and  that  the  Legation  old  friend  the  General  just  before  dinner 

could  not  issue  any  sort  of  papers  which  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  news  of  a 

would  enable  people  to  leave  in  safety.  great    battle    near    Metz    in   which    the 

About  four  o'clock  McCutcheon,  Invin,  French  army  had  been  cut  off  and  prac- 

Dosch,  and  Cobb  breezed  in  looking  like  ticallv  destroyed  with  a  loss  of  45.000 

tramps.      They  had  sailed  blissfully  away  prisoners.     It  sounds  about  as  probable 

to   Louvain   in   a   taxi   which   they   had  as  some  of  the  other  \arns.     In  view  of 

picked  up  in  front  of  the  hotel ;  when  they  the  fact  that  my  friend  had  no  telegraphic 

got  there  they  got  out  and  started  to  communication    I   was  curious  to  know 

walk  about  to  see  what  was  going  on.  where   he  got   his   inf(^rmation.   but   my 

when,  before  thc\-  could  realize  what  was  gentle  queries  did   not   bring  forth  any 

happening,  they  found  themselves  in  the  news  on  that  point, 

midst  of  a  Belgian  retreat  hard  pressed  The  Germans  now  expect  to  establish 

by     a    German     advance.      VUcv    were  themselves  for  some  time  here  in  Brussels, 

caught  between  the  two  and  escaped  with  rhe\-   are   going  to  occup>'   the   various 
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governmental  clepartmcnts,  and  il  is 
quite  possible  tliat  for  some  time  we 
shall  have  to  deal  exclusively  with  them. 
1  he  Government  to  which  we  are  ac- 
credited has  faded  away,  and  we  are  left 
here  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
We  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  condition, 
and  1  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  condi- 
tion will  not  require  some  pretty  active 
dealing  with.  Functionaries  are  to  be 
brought  from  Berlin  to  administer  the 
various  departments,  so  that  it  is  evi- 
dently expected  that  the  occupation  is 
not  to  be  of  a  temporary  character. 

Later. — After  writing  the  foregoing 
I  went  upstairs  and  listened  to  some  of 
the  tales  of  the  four  people  who  were 
tied  up  at  Louvain.  Now  that  they  are 
safely  out  of  it  they  can  see  the  funny  side 
of  it,  but  it  was  certainly  pretty  dangerous 
while  it  lasted.  Monsieur  de  Leval  is 
overcome  with  admiration  for  their 
sang  froid  and  marvels  at  the  race  of 
men  we  breed.  1  suppose  he  expected 
that  we  would  receive  them  with  tears 
and  kisses  and  that  they  would  all  beat 
themselves  on  the  breast  and  have  hys- 
terics about  their  adventures. 

They  seem  to  have  made  themselves 
solid  with  the  Germans  before  they  had 
been  there  long;  it  would  be  hard  for 
anybody  to  resist  that  crowd  any  length 
of  time.  Of  course,  they  never  saw  their 
taxi  again  after  getting  out  to  scout  for 
the  battle,  and  whenever  the  Major  who 
had  the  duty  of  keeping  them  under 
surveillance  came  to  take  a  look  at  them 
Cobb  would  work  up  a  sob-shaken  voice 
and  plead  for  liberty  and  permission  to 
return  to  Brussels;  he  was  always  at 
some  pains  to  explain  that  it  was  not  his 
life  he  was  worrying  about  but  the  haunt- 
ing thought  of  that  taxi  running  up  at 


the  rate  of  fifty  centimes  every  three 
minutes.  After  a  while  he  got  the 
Major's  funny  bone  hjcated  and  then 
all  was  well.  He  so  completely  got  into 
the  officer's  gfx>d  graces  that  the  Major 
promised  to  send  us  word  that  they  were 
safe  and  well — and  then  failed  to  do  so. 

While  the  Germans  occupied  the  city 
all  inhabitants  were  required  to  be  in- 
doors by  eight  o'clock;  a  light  had  to  be 
kept  in  every  window  and  the  blinds 
left  open  so  that  an>'  one  moving  could 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  street.  The 
windows  themselves  were  to  be  closed. 
Dosch  said  he  woke  up  about  four 
o'clock  one  morning  with  his  head 
splitting;  the  lamp  was  smoking  and  the 
air  vile  with  smoke  and  smell.  He  de- 
cided he  would  prefer  to  be  shot  than  die 
of  headache,  so  deliberately  got  up  and 
opened  his  window.  The  story  loses  its 
point  by  the  fact  that  after  violating  this 
strict  rule  he  was  not  taken  out  and  shot. 

They  said  it  was  really  pretty  dreadful. 
From  their  window,  they  saw,  every 
little  while,  a  group  of  soldiers  lead  some 
poor  frightened  Belgian  to  a  little  cafe 
across  the  street;  several  officers  were 
sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  on  the  side- 
walk holding  a  sort  of  drumhead  court 
martial.  While  they  were  examining 
the  case  a  squad  would  be  marched  around 
behind  the  railroad  station.  A  few  min- 
utes later  the  prisoner  would  be  marched 
around  by  another  way  and  in  a  few- 
minutes  there  would  be  a  volley  and  the 
troops  would  be  marched  back  to  their 
post;  then,  after  a  little  while,  a  stretcher 
would  be  brought  out  with  a  body  in 
civilian  clothes,  a  cloth  over  the  face. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  women,  and 
there  were  screams  before  the  shots  were 
fired.  It  must  have  been  a  dreadful 
ordeal  to  go  through. 


[In  the  following  numbers  of  the  World's  Work  will  be  further  instalments  of 
Mr.  Gibson  s  journal,  covering  his  trip  to  Louvain  at  the  time  of  the  German  entry,  his 
meeting  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgiiun,  and  the  case  of  Edith  CavellJ 
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IT  LOOKED  exactly 
of  set  faces  which 
events  of  peace  or 
war  or  frenzied 
finance  in  the 
moving  pictures;  some 
shaven,  some  clean- 
shaven, all  very  Ameri- 
can, and  all  highly  con- 
centrated around  a 
table  upstairs  in  the 
brown  cardboard  hotel 
at  Caimanera.  There 
was  the  sugar  planter, 
the  railroad  manager, 
the  consular  agent,  two 
majors  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  the  naval 
station  at  Guantanamo 
Bay.  They  started  the 
third     intervention     in 


like  the  tableau 
considers  irreat 


>.\.\    JUAN    Hll.l. 

The  monument  commemorating  the 
victory  of  the  American  forces  in  i8()8. 
which    marked    the   beginning  of  Cuban 

freedom 


Cuba,  which  history  will   never  record. 

The  sugar  planter  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing because  he  possessed 
most  of  the  facts,  with 
the  drive  of  an  un- 
harvestcd  bumper  crop 
behind  them.  At  least 
2oOOof  the  revolution- 
ists had  gone  through 
his  pasture  lands  \es- 
terda\',  all  but  about 
soo  mounted,  and  all 
well  armed  and  draped 
with  ammunition.  They 
had  threatened  to  burn 
his  cane  —  a  >'  o  u  n  g 
cloudburst  going  on 
outside  a  n  d  leaking 
through  the  cardboard 
hotel  partl\'  denatured 
this  menace — and  thev 
had  promised  to  burn 
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crxiperate  with 
whatever  G  e  r- 
man  enterprise 
mi^ht  develop  in 
the  Island  (>( 
Tuba. 

I  h  u  s  the 
})  I  a  n  I  e  r,  with 
evident  sincer- 
ity, red  face,  and 
much  waving  of 
hands,  "(ietting 
down  to  busi- 
ness,' he  ex- 
plained, meant 
occup\  ing  the 
city  of  (juantan- 
amo,  well  sup- 
plied with  loot 
and  cash,  eats 
and  drinks,  and 
other  Capuan 
delights  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the 
revol  utionist. 
On  a  blueprint 
he  pointed  out 
exactl\  the  route 
of  the  invasion 
and  indicated 
the  most  prob- 
able points  of  at- 
tack on  the  city. 
All  this  infor- 
mation the  rail- 
road  manager 
\varml\-    corrob- 

his  million-dollar  mill.  They  had  annexed  orated.  He  was  tr\  ing  to  go  on  managing 
a  lot  of  his  bulls  and  mares  and  requisi-  a  railroad  with  about  thirty-five  bridges 
tioned  a  locomotive,  with  some  new  cane  put  out  of  commission  b\  other  parties  of 
cars.  His  peons  wouldn't  go  into  the  the  same  "revolution"  which  now  threat- 
fields.  Yesterday  before  the  army  began  ened  the  sugar  planter,  his  neighbors,  and 
to  move  the  leaders  of  the  bunch  had  the  city  of  Guantanamo.  The  \  ounger  of 
written  him  a  letter  (Exhibit  No.  i  pro-  the  two  marine  majors  had  sent  scouts 
duced  in  evidence)  to  say  that  they  were  out  who  had  just  turned  in  information, 
fed  up  with  the  diplomatic  measures  of  the  backing  up  both  the  planter  and  the  man- 
last  few  weeks  which  had  got   them  no-      ager,  that  the  arm\- was  sure  enough  mov- 


PRESIDENT   MARIO    G.    MENOCAL 

"The  President  of  Cuba  is  much  more  of  an  American  than  he  is  a  Cuban. 
President  Menocal  was  a  general  before  he  became  an  overseer  of  a  sugar  estate  or  a 
president,"     He  was  his  own  chief  of  statf  during  the  recent  so-called  revolution 


where,  that  they  could  no  longer  hold 
their  men  (regular  formula  for  your  stock 
revolutionary  commander),  and  that  now 
they  were  going  to  "  get  down  to  busi- 
ness." The\'  also  made  the  rather  naive 
announcement  that  thev  had  decided  to 


ing  south.     It  was  up  to  the  commandant 
what  to  do. 

The  cit\'  of  Guantanamo  is  twent\-six 
miles  inland  and  north  of  the  United 
States  naval  station  at  Guantanamo  Baw 
It  is  an  important  point  for  the  naval  sta- 
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lion  because  all  the  water 
ply  comes  from  springs  nea 
the  city  brought  down  by 
train  and  on  water  boats 
to  the  station.  Further- 
more, all  supplies  not 
brought  in    by   trans- 
port  from   the  States 
direct  come  in  normal 
times   down    by    rail 
through  Guantanamo 
to   the    terminus    at 
Caimanera,  where  this 
war  council  was  going 
on.     Leaving  this  ma- 
terial   menace    to  the 
line  and  source  of  com- 
munications  out  of   ac- 
count,    the    commandar 
could  not  sit  by  and  a! 
a    rabble,  which    had 
prcssly  lined  itself  up 
with     a   submarine- 
operating  nation  with 
which    the    United 
States    was    then    at 


just 


COLONEL   WITTEMYER 

The  American  military  attache  at  Hav- 
ana, "who  was  chief  instructor  to  the  small 
Cuban  army  of  nine  thousand  men" 
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;  naval  station  on  the  land- 
rd    side.      On    the    other 
ind,  the  commandant  car- 
ied    in    his    pocket    and 
vividly  in  his  mind  un- 
equivocal    instructions 
from    the   President 
that     United     States 
forces  in  Cuba  would 
on    no  account   take 
an\'  independent   ac- 
tion against  the  revrj- 
lutionists  other  than 
strictly  defensive  ac- 
tion.     No  operations 
were  to  be  undertaken 
which    could     be    con- 
strued   as    aggressive  or 
offensive,  or  carried  on  at 
distance  from  the  proper- 
or  positions    immediately 
threatened   or  at- 
tacked. 

It  took  the  com- 
mandant about  three 
minutes   to  make  up 


war,  to  take  possession  of  territory,  in-     his  mind.     Realizing  that  prompt  offense 
eluding  a  coast   line,  completel\'  cutting     is    in    many    cases     the    onl\'    practical 
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THE    LEADERS    Ol     THE    RECENT    REVOLUTION 
Left:  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  one-time  President  of  Cuba.     Right:  Alfredo  Zayas.  opponent  of  President 
Menocal  in  the  election  of  last   January.       To  beat  Menocal.  the  two  wings  of  the  Liberal  Party,  under 
Gomez  and  Zayas,  reunited  after  a  split  which  dated  back  to  1905 
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method    of    defense,    he    telephoned    to  once  toCaimanera  at  the  head  of  the  bav. 

Guantanamo  Bay  to  send  two  companies  The    railroad    manager    meantime     ran 

of  marines  with  a  three-inch  field  piece,  downstairs  and  began  to  put  together  a 

machine  guns,  and  full  field  equipment  at  troop  train  to  carr\'  this  Third  Interven- 
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THE    SECOND    INAUGURATION    OF    CUBAN    INDEPENDENCE 

Jose  Miguel  Gomez  taking  his  oath  of  office  as  President  of  Cuba  in  1909.  At  his  right  (to  the 
reader's  left)  is  Governor  Charles  E.  Magoon,  the  last  American  who  governed  Cuba  during  the  period  of 
American  intervention  following  the  revolution  of  1906 


tion  up  to  Guantanamo.  Less  than  two 
hours  later,  as  we  were  steaming  back  to 
the  naval  station  in  the  commandant's 
launch,  we  passed  the  Third  Interven- 
tion on  board  the  naval  tug  Osceola, 
plowing  impressively  up  to  the  front. 
The  three-inch  ordnance  was  on  deck 
in  the  bow;  some  men  were  assembling 
the  machine  guns,  others  distributing 
equipment,  and  the  rest,  with  their  legs 
dangling  over  the  sides,  were  eating  their 
hasty  and  premature  supper.  One  of 
their  majors  had  explained  to  me  that 
no  troops  could  possibl\-  be  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  for  sincere  intervention. 


A  transport  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  to 
take  them  home  after  more  than  two  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the  tropics. 
They  had  just  fmished  their  last  target 
practice  that  morning,  with  an  average  of 
better  than  90  per  cent,  for  the  two  com- 
panies, and  were  to  have  sailed  the  fol- 
lowing da\'. 

All  these  operations  seemed  a  sure  pro- 
logue to  the  real  thing.  I  expected  to 
have  an  opportunit\-  of  actually  witness- 
ing the  Third  Intervention  in  Cuba  and, 
what  would  have  been  much  more  mem- 
orable, the  first  action  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  fought  b>-  the  United  States, 
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then  a  two-weeks-fjld  belligerent,  in  the  trussed    up    horridly   against    the   clean 

great  war  of  all  nations.     The  two  com-  morning  skies. 

panies  of  marines  reached  Guantanamo  The   revolution   had   also  put   aboard 

City   that   evening,    the   three-inch    gun  that  ship  the  ex-Governor  of  Santiago, 

was  put  in  position,  patrols  thrown  out,  who  had  recently  been  released  from  jail 

and    every    detail    of    preparation    fm-  and  his  sentence  commuted  to  a  term  in 

ished  before  daylight.     But  never  a  shot  the   Cuban   Congress.     There   was   also 

was  fired.     When  the  commandant  that      Mr.  B. ,  whose  family  had  for  three 

morning     sent     his     telephone     to    the  generations     carried     on     a     prosperous 

naval  station  and  the  railroad  manager  business  as  sugar  factors  and  steamship 

began  to  assemble  his  train,  other  tele-  agents   in   Santiago.     A   Cuban   planter 

phone  wires  got  busy  up  country  from  was  going  "home"  to  America  with  one 

Caimanera.     That    revolutionary    army  wife,  four  children,  and  three  American 

— we  never  were  quite  certain  whether  it  nurses    "to    stay    until    this    trouble    is 

was  2,500  or  half  that  number — did  the  over."     His    children    played    with    the 

finest  disappearing  act  conceivable.    Such  children  of  three  or  four  other  Santiago 

"business"  as  they  had  in  Guantanamo  families  of  evident  means  and  refinement, 

City  was  indefinitely  postponed.  who  were  also  bound  to  the  States  via 

During  the  week  1  remained  at  the  na-  the  shortest  route  through  Havana  and 

val  station  in  Guantanamo  Bay  our  forces  Key  West.     I  was  the  only  North  Amer- 

up  at  Guantanamo  City   maintained   a  ican  on   board.     It   took  the   Barcelona 

perfectly      passive      intervention.      We  two  days  and  a  half  from  Santiago  around 

waited  in  vain  for  any  action,  and,  as  I  Cape    Maisie    to    Havana — this    voyage 

have  already  indicated,  the  state  of  mind  on  a  fourteen-knot  ship  gives  you  a  good 

of  those  two  marine  companies  needed  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Island  of  Cuba — 

only  a  very  slight  suggestion  to  precipi-  and  during  that  time,  in  daily  talks  with 

tate  action.     At  the  end  of  that  week,  all  these  assorted  Cubans,  it  afi'orded  me  a 

bound  for  Havana,  I  boarded  a  Spanish  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  check  up  my 

steamer  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  at  day-  impressions  of  Cuban  revolution  with  the 

break   of  a   hot   Cuban   morning.     The  actual  experiences  and  opinions  of  men 

electric  lights  on  her  gangway  were  still  and  women  who  had  lived  in  the  thick 

burning,  though  all  the  East  to  the  zenith  of  this  and  previous  similar  disturbances, 

was  painted  with  red  dawning.  The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  was 

The  S.  S.  Barcelona  was  bringing  out  a  a  clear  lack  of  anything  which  could  be 

steerage  full  of  laborers  from  Spain  to  called    patriotism    or   even    local    pride, 

supplement  Cuban  labor  in  the  cane  and  The  St.  Paul  man  has  plenty  to  sa\'  for 

tobacco   fields.     Between   Santiago    and  his  city  against  his  neighbor  in  Minne- 

Havana  the  revolution  had  stopped  all  apolis;  people  who  live  in  Chicago  are 

railroad  communication,  and  some  of  the  alwa>'s  champions  of  their  city   against 

resulting  human  and  freight  congestion  the   world,    and    }ou    can't    convince    a 

was   being   ferried   out   on   lighters   and  Kansas  Cit\'  man  that  any  other  town  is 

dumped  aboard  the  Barcelona  on  top  of  worthy  living''  in.     But  in  Cuba  \ou  will 

all  the  migration  from  Spain.     The  ship's  never  hear  a  Camagiiey   man   standing 

decks  looked  like  a  floating  retreat  from  up  for  his  neighborhood  against,  a  resi- 

Poland,  with  the  baggage  and  the  food  dent  of  Pinar  del  Rio  or  Oriente.     That 

and  the  children  and  adults  mixed  up  kind  of  argument  never  arises  in  Cuba, 

indiscriminately.     To  make  things  more  The  idea  stirs  no  Cuban  emotion:  it  is 

realistic,  as  is  often   the  case  on  these  too  remote,  abstract.     For  the  same  rea- 

non-refrigerating    steamers,    the     ship's  sons  the  abstract  idea  of  patriotism  for 

butcher     was     slaughtering     steers     on  the  Commonwealth  is  also  lacking, 

the  deck.     Blood  ran  through  the  peo-  Two  or  three  of  the  rich  Cubans  on  the 

pie    into    the    scuppers,  and    the   ingre-  Barcelona  always  said  "we"  in  referring 

dients    of    future    bills    of     fare    were  to    themselves    and    m\'self,    in    contra- 
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distinction  to  "they,"  a  pnjnoun  /^ener- 
erally  used  to  designate  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  I  heir  compatriots  ashore  on 
the  ^reen  island  we  were  skirting.  "  Yes," 
the\'  would  say,  "it  is  a  finechniate,  but 
that  is  the  only  good  thing  about  this 
country.  The  pe(jple,  Dios  viio,  no. 
Only  a  very  few  (;f  them  are  civilized. 
The  rest,  especially  here  in  Oriente,  are 

sin  verf^nen^as.     (^uba  libre ?"     They 

laughed.  "That  is  for  the  professional 
job-holders." 

CUBA  LIBRE  AS  A  SPECIFIC  IDEA 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  "Cuba 
Libre"  doesn't  mean  much  of  anything 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Cubans.  Nor 
does  it  mean  much  more  as  a  statement 
of  fact.  It  did  mean  something  against 
the  tangible  persecution  and  injustice 
of  Spain,  but  what  there  was  definable 
of  it  theh  has  pretty  nearly  gone  by  the 
board  between  the  irreconcilable  political 
factions  of  the  Ins  and  the  Outs.  It  is 
as  though  the  lone  star  flag  which  sym- 
bolizes free  Cuba  had  been  torn  from  its 
standard  by  the  blind  hands  of  struggling 
office  seekers  or  blown  away  in  the  mon- 
soons of  political  oratory  which  have  all 
these  years  roared  around  it. 

"Cuba  Libre"  means  next  to  nothing, 
but  "Cuba  Rica"  or  "Cuba  Prospera" 
means  a  lot  as  a  combination  of  words, 
and  it  is  getting  to  mean  more  every 
year  to  those  Cubans  whose  patriotism 
is  something  more  substantial  than  mere 
phraseology.  Neither  does  revolution 
in  Cuba  stir  any  patriotic  impulses  as  we 
understand  patriotism.  Every  revolu- 
tion in  Cuba,  with  whatever  principles 
it  may  begin,  soon  degenerates  into  mere 
disorder.  The  revolution  of  191 7  was  a 
perfect  example  of  this  rule.  And  this 
particular  uprising  was  doomed  from 
the  start  by  a  booming  prosperity-  greater 
than  Cuba  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

When  1  was  in  Havana  in  January 
after  the  elections  had  been  held,  no  one 
knew  definitely  who  was  de  jure  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  President  Men- 
ocal,  with  some  months  of  his  unexpired 
term  to  run,  had  been  at  first  declared 
reelected,  but  the  Liberal  Partv  was  at 


that  tune  protestmg  his  victory,  a  sup- 
posed recount  was  going  on  in  three  or 
four  of  the  states,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  (2uba  was  rendering  decisions  in  con- 
tested districts  on  documentary  and  other 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  air  was 
full  of  rumors  of  impending  revolution 
and,  sure  enough,  in  due  course,  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  exasperation  of  the  Liber- 
als over  their  inability  to  invalidate  Men- 
ocal's  election  broke  out  in  what  was 
called  a  revolution. 

In  May  1  was  again  in  Havana  when 
President  Menocal's  election  was  con- 
summated by  his  inauguration.  The 
revolution  was  still  going  on,  but  there 
was  no  change  in  the  national  affairs  of 
Cuba  from  their  ccjndition  in  the  preced- 
ing January.  The  revolution  had  been  a 
complete  failure  in  its  announced  ob- 
jects. More  than  that,  it  had  proved  to 
every  one  in  and  out  of  Cuba  the  futility 
of  Cuban  politics. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  define  the 
general  background  of  Cuban  politics  to 
readers  of  this  magazine.  President 
Menocal,  now  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  four-years'  term,  is  the  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Part\  which  grew  out 
of  the  old  Moderates  of  Estrada  Raima's 
time  after  the  first  intervention.  Op- 
posed to  the  Conservatives  is  the  so-called 
Liberal  Party,  made  up  at  present  of 
two  factions:  the  Miguelistas,  followers 
of  Jose  Miguel  Gomez;  and  the  Zayistas, 
the  adherents  of  Alfredo  Za\as,  who  as 
Presidential  candidate  was  supported  by 
Gomez  in  this  last  contested  election. 
To  beat  Menocal  the\-  recombined  the 
two  elements  of  the  party  split  wide 
apart  in  1905. 

Normally,  Cuba  has  been  Liberal,  just 
as  the  United  States  normall\-  for  many 
years  has  been  Republican.  And.  by  a 
natural  coincidence,  an  element  which 
entered  into  the  Democratic  success  in 
the  United  States  in  the  elections  of  last 
November  also  determined  the  character 
of  the  election — in  so  far  as  1  can  discern 
any  character  at  all  in  it — on  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  As  never  before  in  both  countries, 
more  people  in  the  western  sections  of 
each  were  benefiting  by  the  new  pros- 
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perity  born  of  the  war,  and  this  part  of  for  federal  appropriations.  President 
the  electorate,  making  money  hand  over  Menocal  endeavored  in  the  last  Congress 
fist,  and  therefore  satisfied  with  condi-  preceding  the  election  to  have  these  poll- 
tions  as  they  were,  all  swung  into  the  con-  ing  lists  purged  and  sent  two  strong  mes- 
servative  column.  Indeed,  you  should  sages  to  that  effect  to  his  House  and  Sen- 
multiply  by  at  least  two  or  three  ade-  ate  Committees.  But  the  Liberal  major- 
quately  to  represent  the  effect  of  the  ities  in  the  Cuban  Congress  turned  both 
sugar  boom  on  politics  in  Cuba  as  com-  his  bills  down  emphatically.  When  it 
pared  with  the  effect  of  war  prices  on  the  came  to  the  election,  150,000  names  ap- 
raw  products  and  resulting  state  of  mind  peared  on  the  books,  and  were  voted, 
of  the  electorate  in  our  Middle  West.  which  did  not  exist  in  corpore. 

Both    sides    voted    thus    fraudulently 

THE    ELECTORAL    LAW  •                r           „             ,.,           ^    u\-   u    a     r     u 

m  conformity  with  established  Cuban 
There  was,  however,  a  well-established  custom,  each  side  passionately  accusing 
mutual  grievance  in  the  balloting  at  the  the  other  of  overdoing  it.  In  addition 
elections.  This  election,  like  others  pre-  to  all  this  confusion  there  were  in  Oriente 
ceding  it  in  Cuba,  since  1902,  was  carried  and  in  some  of  the  other  provinces  as 
out  under  the  provisions  of  an  electoral  many  as  five  or  six  different  parties  repre- 
law  drafted  by  General  Enoch  H.  sented  on  one  ballot,  of  which  two  were 
Crowder,  who  is  now  Judge  Advocate  believed  to  be  for  the  Liberals  and  the 
General  of  the  War  Department  and  the  other  three  or  four  Conservative.  The 
man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  smooth  whole  business  was  hopelessly  mixed  up, 
running  of  our  national  registration  for  and  efforts  to  straighten  it  out  b\'  re- 
universal  service  on  June  5th.  counts  were  futile  from  the  start,  since 
General  Crowder  drew  for  Cuba  a  good  the  old  polling  lists  were  retained  and  a 
law,  but  no  electoral  law  could  have  been  feverish  competition  of  perjured  testi- 
adequate  to  the  conditions  it  had  to  meet,  mony  admitted  in  evidence. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  law;  it  was  a  The  revolution,  defined  in  its  highest 
question  of  the  execution  of  the  law.  terms,  was  a  Liberal  protest  against  the 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  Cuba  do  conservative  and  nominally  national  in- 
not  want  a  good  law.  It  would  spoil  all  tention  to  keep  President  Menocal  in 
their  fun.  You  cannot  safeguard  an  elec-  office.  It  was  also  premised  on  the  sup- 
torate  which  is  founded  upon  universal  position  that  because  Cuba  had  generally 
suffrage  when  it  doesn't  want  to  be  safe-  been  considered  Liberal  any  tabulation 
guarded  and  when  the  first  act  of  every  of  votes  giving  an  opposite  return  must, 
newly  elected  Congress  is  to  pass  a  law  ipso  facto,  be  corrupt.  But  the  revolu- 
exempting  every  one  from  fraud  in  the  tion  lasted  on  that  plane  only  about  three 
preceding  election  which  gave  it  being,  weeks.  Meantime  Miguel  Gomez  was 
In  Cuba  all  polling  lists  are  constantly  seized  and  imprisoned  and  with  his  incar- 
added  to  but  never  subtracted  from,  ceration  the  life  faded  out  of  the  whole 
They  are  ports  of  missing  men.  In  a  movement.  Za\'as  came  into  Havana  and 
dozen  years  they  became  exceedingly  lived  quite  harmlessly  out  at  the  castle 
padded  with  names  of  men  long  dead,  of  Madame  Abreu,  who  also  maintained 
absentees,  and  even  those  yet  unborn.  there  the  onl>'  chimpanzee  born  in  cap- 
But  it  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  es-  tivity.  There  never  was  an\'  fiuhting 
tablished  precedent  m  Cuba  to  vote  as  worthy  of  the  name  except  in  the  Liberal 
many  men  as  there  are  names  on  the  press  of  Cuba  and  its  propaganda  in  the 
polling  lists,  just  as  it  was  considered  all  States.  Fighting  was  the  last  thing  the 
right  in  some  of  our  states,  before  the  revolutionists  wanted  to  do.  The  Fed' 
mobilization  of  1916  on  the  Mexican  bor-  erals  did  all  the  attacking  of  an\'  conse- 
der,  to  swell,  by  paper  militiamen,  the  quence.  One  action  at  Sango,  where  the 
total  of  the  National  Guard  lists  to  the  Federals  stormed  and  attacked  an  en- 
minimum  number  of  names  prerequisite  trenched    rebel     position,     resulted     in 
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thirty  IjIxTijI  dead  and  live  Icderal  about  twcntv  miles  (Hitside  of  I  lavana.  It 
casualties.  was  literally  a  white  house,  set  down  in 
111  Ma)'  the  revolution,  which  still  t  he  niiddleof  great  gardens,  with  hKJX-lined 
occupied  space  in  our  papers,  partly  be-  walks  and  avenues  leading  in  vistas 
cause  of  its  supposed  bearing  on  (ierman  through  them  under  many  trees.  It 
o}>erations  in  the  West  Indies,  was  in  was  very  unlike  mtjst  Cuban  d(jmiciles; 
reality  moribund.  I  he  big  politicians  it  was  so  full  of  life,  sunshine,  anima- 
were  out  of  it  and  the  smaller  politicians,  tion.  I  he  President's  son  was  career- 
realizing  that  their  cause  was  lost,  were  ing  up  and  dcjwn  the  avenues  on  the 
merely  existing  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  first  autoped  1  had  seen  on  the  island, 
bringing  about  intervention  by  the  United  and  his  daughter  was  plaving  tennis  with 
States  and  getting  immunity  for  them-  some  friends.  As  I  talked  I  could  hear 
selves.  The  financiers  had  made  their  the  click  of  billiard  cues  in  a  room  close 
haul  and  got  away.  Two  of  them,  smug-  by,  and  there  came  to  us  now  and  then  the 
gled  out  of  Santiago  to  Port-au-Prince  happy  laughter  (jf  W(jmen. 
and    there   arrested,    carried    more   than 

<B-  -^u    4.U  ■  u         14-  ^  A  PRESIDENT  WITHOUT  FE.AR  OR  REPROACH 

^200,000  With  them  in  cash.     It  was  at 

this  stage  that  we  launched  our    Third  The  President  of  Cuba  is  much  more 
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Intervention  at  Guantanamo.  of  an  American  than  he  is  a  (^uban,  and 
Thus  understood,  the  whole  move-  it  is  this  trait  in  him  which  keeps  those 
ment,  confined  to  Santiago  and  Oriente  who  are  not  his  friends  from  properly 
provinces,  or  the  eastern  end  of  the  isl-  understanding  him.  He  is  singularly 
and,  became  pathetic  in  the  extrepie.  open  and  frank  and  has  that  trait,  very 
The  few  remaining  leaders  really  wanted  rare  indeed  among  men  of  national  im- 
to  surrender  but  they  were  afraid  to  do  so.  portance,  of  attentive  listening.  His 
Colonel  Varona,  the  Federal  leader  at  worst  enemies  will  tell  you  that  he  is  ab- 
Santiago,  replied  to  all  their  importuni-  solutely  honest,  but  they  will  qualify 
ties:  "You  people  have  no  rights.  You  that  statement  by  saving  that  he  is 
are  outside  of  the  law,  and  only  entitled  weak  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
to  speculators'  chances.  Lay  down  your  so  open  to  suggestion  on  the  part  of  his 
arms  and  I  will  let  you  go  free,  but  less  scrupulous  friends  that  the  net  result 
I  won't  give  you  any  guarantees."  is  worse  than  dishonesty.  I  believe  that 
And  all  those  2,500  homhres  with  press-  misconception  is  entirel\  due  to  the  un- 
ing  business  engagements  in  Guantanamo  Cuban,  un-Latin-American  openness  and 
for  whom  we  looked  so  earnestly  in  May  simplicity  of  Cuba's  Chief  Executive, 
remained  stuck  out  there  forlornly  in  the  To  call  him  personall\'  or  politicall>' 
bush,  all  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to  go.  weak  is  manifestly  ridiculous.  As  man- 
In  their  ranks  were  criminals  from  the  ager  and  part  owner  in  the  largest  sugar 
Santiago  jails  who  had  been  turned  loose  factory  in  the  world,  he  had  demon- 
on  the  first  day  of  the  revolution.  Nat-  strated  extraordinarx  administrative  abil- 
urally  there  was  nothing  for  these  patri-  ity  before  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
ots  to  be  gained  by  coming  in.  One  of  dency.  He  works  twelve  hours  a  day 
their  leaders,  Baso,  had  murdered  the  at  his  desk  in  the  Palace,  and  almost  sin- 
Alcalde  of  Sango.  He  was  decidedly  gle-handed  he  has  carried  out  his  declared 
from  Missouri  about  surrendering.  Con-  purpose  of  so  checking  and  mastering 
sequently  that  revolution  in  Oriente  this  last  revolution  in  Cuba,  of  making 
Province  had  become  simply  glorified  such  a  show  of  this  circus  of  the  Outs,  that 
vagrahcy,  keeping  half  alive  on  loot,  the  probability  of  a  similar  uprising  oc- 
license,  and  laziness.  curring  again  might  be  made  impossible. 
That  is  what  we  found  it  to  be  at  And  for  that  announced  purpose  which 
Guantanamo,  and  that  is  exactly  what  he  has  so  well  carried  out,  the  Government 
President  Menocal  called  it  when  1  saw  of  the  United  States  kept  its  hands  off 
him  in  his  summer  White  House  at  Chico,  but  gave  him  all  its  moral  support.     We 
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nearly  spoiled  that  sound  policy  at  Guan-  myer,  our  military  attache  in  Havana, 
tanamo.  who  was  chief  instructor  to  the  small 
Menocal  was  a  general  before  he  be-  Cuban  army  of  nine  thousand  men, 
came  an  overseer  of  a  sugar  estate  or  a  could  not  conscientiously  stand  for  a 
President.  He  has  remained  a  general,  certain  military  appointee  whose  embez- 
He  directed  every  military  movement  of  zlements  were  a  little  too  c>'nical  even 
the  Federal  forces  during  the  revolution;  for  Cuba.  To  make  matters  worse, 
he  was  his  own  chief  of  staff  and  he  held  this  officer  was  regularly  caught  with  the 
the  Cuban  army  in  bulk  loyal  against  the  goods.  Colonel  Wittemver  went  to 
shrewdest  kind  of  Liberal  treachery,  those  in  authority  with  abundant  evi- 
But  President  Menocal  also  represents  dence  of  his  subordinate's  guilt,  which 
in  his  personality  and  carries  out  in  his  was  formally  admitted,  but  >'et  he  found 
life  a  typical  Cuban  trait  which  is  really  the  Chief  Executive  averse  to  punishing 
at  the  root  of  most  Cuban  political  the  malefactor.  He  was  eventually  trans- 
troubles,  ferred  out  of  the  jam  closet  to  the  posi- 

^  tion   of    personal    aide    simply    and    ex- 

FAMILY    OR   THE    NATION?  ,       ,                    *u           •            Tu      •*               ii 

pressly  because  those  m  authority  could 

The  Cuban  has  one  deeply  ingrained  not  bring  themselves,  for  any  good  to  the 

trait  which  explains  much  in  his  current  service  that  might  grow  from  making  him 

history.     He    is    a    strong   family    man,  an  example,  to  lose  or  risk  that  man's 

spends   a   lot   of  time   with   his   family,  friendship. 

works  for  his  family,  uses  the  best  of  his  And  so  it  happens  that  this  very  ad- 
influence  for  his  immediate,  own,  cher-  mirable  trait  of  loyalty  to  friends  and 
ished  people.  kindred  is  actually  a  hampering  influence 
How  many  men  in  our  undemonstra-  in  the  public  life  of  Cuba.  In  our  sense 
tive  country  will  tell  their  wives  once  a  of  the  term,  there  is  no  Cuban  citizen- 
day  that  they  love  them?  The  average  ship  which  concerns  itself  about  the  way 
Cuban  thus  reassures  his  wife  literally  in  which  it  is  governed.  Thus,  by  force 
not  once  but  twenty  times  a  day.  And  of  circumstances,  Cubans  are  and  remain 
she  expects  it.  He  kisses  her  hand  and  what  they  are.  They  do  not  develop  in 
professes  himself,  in  his  courtly  Spanish  civic  or  political  character  as  they  grow 
at  her  feet,  her  slave.  And  all  this  with  richer  and  possess  more  limousines  and 
complete  sincerity,  although  he  may  main-  ball-bearing  plumbing, 
tain  on  the  next  block  the  mulatto  And  yet  the  conduct  of  some  of  these 
mother  of  his  unrecognized  children  men — Charley  Hernandez,  Villalon,  and 
upon  whom  he  lavishes  no  superficial  President  Menocal  himself — in  the  war 
affection.  It  is  family  first,  then  rela-  of  independence  was  the  stuff  that  X'alley 
tives,  then  friends — a  glorified  and  in-  Forge  was  made  of.  These  men  have 
tense  and  pervading  nepotism.  lived  on  snakes  in  the  swamps,  bare- 
The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  footed,  ragged,  unfaltering.  A  tangible 
banks  in  Havana  whom  1  knew  gave  up  patriotism  was  theirs,  surely,  made  up 
all  his  social  engagements  for  a  week  of  rooted  independence  and  of  a  burning 
during  his  wife's  not  serious  illness,  sense  of  injustice.  Why  does  not  this 
He  simply  would  not  accept  engagements  spirit  survive  in  the  piping,  prosperous 
because  his  wife  could  not  go  with  him.  times  of  peace?  A  few  do  carr\-  on,  but 
One  of  the  branches  of  the  Menocal  fani-  there  is  no  wa\'  of  propagating  the  idea, 
ily,  allied  to  the  President's,  live  all  to-  The  Cuban  people  have  never  realized 
gether,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  in  one  that  it  is  their  money,  their  institutions, 
house.  They  have  all  their  meals  to-  their  Government.  It  is  onl\*  ver\-  re- 
gether,  have  their  parties  together,  go  ccntl>'  that  our  own  people  in  the  United 
abroad  together;  they  neither  feel  the  States,  always  jealous  of  their  rights, 
need  nor  see  the  advantages  of  having  have  begun  to  realize  their  reciprocal  re- 
any    one   else    present.     Colonel    W'itte-  sponsibilities.      There    has    never    been 
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in  ( Aibu  any  real  scrutiny  of  the  adminis-  I  lie  fjlher  papers  are  one  and  all  per- 

tralion  of  public  funds.     IVom  a  (Aihan  sonal    organs.      They    never    make    any 

point  of  view,  why  should  they  go  to  ail  attempt   to  shape   public  opinion   ("At- 

that  trouble?     There  is  no  direct  taxation  tache's"  column  in  HI  Ahuido  the  excep- 

which    the    people    feel;    the    revenue    is  tion).     When  we  think  how  slowly  pub- 

nearly  all  raised  by  customs — out  of  the  lie  opinion  in  the  United  States  resfxjnds 

whole    budf^et    of   ?45,(xk),o(kj,    perhaps  to  all  the  instrumentalities  we  have  for 

{s3o,ooo,ooo    will    be    customs    receipts,  its    shaping,    we   can    the    more    readily 

Thus  no  clamor  goes  up  from  the  elec-  understand  the  apathy  of  Cuba  on  public 

torate,    which   does    not    feel    the   taxes,  questions. 

though  they  do  grumble  now  at  the  high  Just  as  in  the  much  more  vicious  in- 
cost  of  living  due  to  the  war  freights  and  stance  of  Santo  O^mingan  journalism, 
customs.  the  press  of  (^uba  is  mainly  taken  up 
So  if  a  fellow  two,  or  three,  or  five  with  personalities,  libelous  attacks  are 
hundred  miles  down  country  hears  that  of  weekl>'  (occurrence  and  make  up  by  far 
So  and  So  has  battened  on  office,  he  the  most  interesting  newspaper  reading, 
thinks  the  malefactor  a  smart  hombre  Every  newspaper  is  so  well  fortified 
and  bothers  no  further  about  the  matter,  against  possible  libel  that  it  reall>'  would 
Such  an  occurrence  is  no  more  ground  for  seem  a  great  waste  of  opportunit\'  not 
scandal  in  Cuba  than  it  would  have  been  to  "feature"  it.  There  is  no  come-back 
in  China  under  the  Empire.  A  river  for  printed  libel  in  Havana.  Every 
and  harbors  bill  would  not  leave  a  ripple  newspaper  of  consequence  has  some  Con- 
on  a  Cuban  conscience,  and  the  pork  gressman  engaged  as  editor  or  director, 
barrel  would  roll  smoothly  on  its  way  By  Cuban  law,  a  Congressman  is  immune 
but  for  one  thing — the  Piatt  amendment,  from    process-serving.      He    enjoys    the 

same  untrammeled  libert\-  that  a  mem- 

A    PARALYZED    PRESS  ,            f  ^u     J-    i           4--                '    U       r    1    ^    *.. 

ber  of  the  diplomatic  corps  by  diplomatic 

The   lack   of   civic   responsibility  and  courtes\'  enjovs  in  Washington.     He  can 

public  conscience  in  Cuba  is  largely  due  drive  his  motor  car  over  the  speed  limits 

to  the  lack  of  real  journalism.     The  press  or  his  neighbor's  live-stock,  or  shoot  the 

and  its  relation  to  politics  is  an  important  lights  out  of  lampposts,  without  getting 

ingredient  in  things  Cuban  and  important  arrested.     In  each  instance  the  remon- 

to   understand.     With   us   a    newspaper  strating  policeman  gets  arrested.     When 

has  a  relation  and  responsibility  to  the  anything    particular!)'    libelous    appears 

public.     No  newspaper  with  us  can  long  in  a  given  print  it  is  shoved  off  on  to 

survive   unless   it    is   primarily   what    it  its   particular   Congressman   and   incon- 

purports  to  be — a  newspaper.     But  that  tinently    drops    unless    some    unusually 

is  the  last  thing  a  Cuban  newspaper  sets  irate  libellee  shoots  the  editor. 
out  to  do  or  to  be.     In  Havana  there  are 
thirty-seven  daily  newspapers,  more  than 

twice  as  many  as  are  self-supported  in  New  When   two   Cuban   bo\s  fight   for  an 

York.      These  are  not  really  newspapers  apple  or  a  t\vent\'-centavo  piece  they  will 

at  all.     They  are  organs,  political  pamph-  go  to  the  point  of  complete  exhaustion 

lets,  propaganda.      El  Mtindo  is  perhaps  without  quarter  and  without  surrender, 

the  nearest  approach  of  them  all  to  sound  but  both  will  suspend  hostilities,  appar- 

journalism.     El    Heraldo    de    Cuba    has  entl\'  quite  satisfied,  if  a  third  boy  walks 

the    largest     circulation — about     40,000  off  with  the  spoils.     This  is  t\pical  of  the 

copies  a  day — and  it  is  both  a  plausible  relationship  of  political  parties  in  Cuba 

and    strong   utterance  edited   by   Senor  to    each    other   and  of    their  joint   and 

Ferrara,  the  most  brilliant  journalist  in  several     attitude     toward     the     United 

Cuba.     Ferrara    gets    notching   from    the  States.       This    last    revolution    which    I 

Government,  but  a  lot  of  backing  from  have     described     as    degenerating     into 

rich  corporations.  mere  vagrancy  was  also  frankly  an  at- 
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tempt     to    force    intervention     by     the 
United  States. 

The  particular  kind  of  discriminating 
intervention  they  almost  got  at  Guantan- 
amo  was  not  exactly  what  the  revolution- 
ists intended.  There  was  a  kind  of  gen- 
tleman's agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
rebel  and  Federal  leaders  in  Oriente 
which  kept  them  from  any  serious  fight- 
ing among  themselves,  and  the  revolu- 
tionists had  no  desire  whatever  to  take  on 
our  marines.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
settled  conviction  of  their  leaders  that 
by  continuing  disorder  and  continuing 
demonstrations  such  as  the  threat  against 
Guantanamo,  they  could  force  the  United 
States  to  come  in  and  take  control  again 
as  in  1902.  They  were  convinced  that 
they  could  not  prevail  against  the  es- 
tablished Conservative  Party;  but  they 
were  determined,  if  they  couldn't  get  the 
apple  themselves,  that  the  Menocal 
crowd  should  not  have  it,  either. 

That  was  the  way  the  revolution  rea- 
soned with  itself.  The  victims  of  the 
revolution  journeying  from  Santiago  to 
Havana  on  the  Barcelona  also  wanted 
intervention.  The  sugar  planters  wanted 
it;  the  railroad  people  wanted  it.  Nine 
tenths  of  Cuba  would  inwardly  re- 
joice if  the  United  States  would  deliber- 
ately take  charge  of  and  guarantee  all 
future  elections  and,  a  step  further,  if 
the  Government  at  Washington  would 
oversee  the  administration  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  of  Cuba. 
Cubans  will  frankly  say  this  to  an  Amer- 
ican, but  no  one  dares  to  come  out  in  the 
open  and  make  such  a  statement  publicly, 
though  each  knows  that  is  what  the  other 
is  thinking  about.  Politically,  Cubans 
profoundly  distrust  one  another  and  prob- 
ably always  will.  They  also  distrust 
some  of  the  representatives  we  have  sent 
to  Cuba,  but  as  a  nation  they  trust  the 
United  States. 

1  hey  trust  us  though  they  do  not  like  us. 
Every  year  their  commercial  and  social 
relations  with  the  United  States  grow 
steadily  closer.  Nearly  all  the  children 
of  ambitious  Cuban  parents  come  now 
to  the  United  States  for  their  school 
education  or  professional  training.     Since 


the  war  cut  them  off  from  Europe, 
wealthy  Cubans  have  made  New  York 
their  Paris.  In  the  summer  the  Catskills, 
the  beaches  of  .New  Jersey,  Saratoga,  and 
other  populous  American  resorts  are 
partly  colonized  by  Cubans  from  Santi- 
ago, Camaguey,  and  Havana  who  are 
quite  apt,  like  my  friends  on  the  Barce- 
lona, to  say  "  we  "  when  referring  to  Amer- 
icans both  north  and  south.  Cuban  gen- 
tlemen get  their  clothes  in  New  York; 
their  wives  and  daughters  get  their  fash- 
ions from  the  Fifth  Avenue  shops  and 
breathe  the  baited  incense  of  our  monthly 
fashion  magazines. 

"No,"  said  President  Menocal,  speak- 
ing of  the  many  changes  in  Havana  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  "this  is  not  like 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  United 
States." 

Whether  we  call  it  intervention  or  an- 
nexation— and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
annexation  talk  you  will  hear  from  Cu- 
bans in  different  walks  of  life — or  simply 
friendship,  we  have  a  defmite  responsi- 
bility toward  Cuba  which  we  have  only 
partially  lived  up  to.  We  have  given 
them  the  great  gift  of  freedom  and  con- 
stitutional government,  but  we  have 
never  taught  them  how  to  use  it.  We 
have  grown  up  into  our  institutions  all 
the  way  from  Magna  Charta.  Not  one 
of  our  Spanish-American  neighbors  has 
the  same  traditions,  habits  of  thought, 
or  common  desires.  The  United  States 
of  America  was  not  created  out  of  chaos 
at  a  stroke;  it  was  the  growth  of  centuries. 
Yet  we  expect  to  make  going  republics 
out  of  much  less  sympathetic  or  prepared 
material,  like  Mr.  Br\an's  soldiers,  over- 
night. Citizens  will  not  spring  to  a  re- 
public overnight.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  fashioned 
for  its  citizens  by  alien  strangers  in  less 
than  four  \ears.  It  was  an  imposition, 
desired  b\'  Cubans  as  a  change  from  the 
persecution  of  Spain,  for  which  the\'  were 
thoroughly  unprepared.  Our  responsi- 
bility therefore,  does  not  end  by  giv- 
ing to  Cuba  the  forms  and  names  of 
freedom.  We  have  got  to  help  keep 
Cuba  lihre  bv  saving  Cubans  from  them- 
seK^es. 


TO  THE  READERS 
OE   "THE  WORLD'S  WORK" 


Tin  World's  Work,  :im(jng 
oilier  magazines,  has  been 
asked  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Rank  of  its  district  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  its  readers  to  the  second 'Lib- 
erty Loan.  Ihe  World's  Work 
takes  particular  pleasure  in  doing 
this  because  it  feels  that  its  readers 
are  unusually  circumstanced  to  help. 
For  the  dozen  years  that  the  magazine 
has  conducted  its  financial  depart- 
ment it  has  evidence  that  its  readers 
invest  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
securities  every  year.  This  year  the 
magazine  earnestly  suggests  that  this 
money  be  used  to  help  finance  the 
war  by  buying  Liberty  Bonds  and 
urges  that  its  readers  purchase  what 
they  can  of  the  forthcoming  second 
Liberty  Loan  and  make  provision 
to  purchase  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  so  on,  until  we  have  seen  this 
thing  through  to  the  finish. 

There  are  some  simple  facts  which 
make  that  urgent,  in  the  first  place 
the  Government  roughly  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  the  war  for  a  year  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  bil- 
lion dollars,  including  loans  to  our 
Allies.  The  most  that  it  can  hope 
to  raise  from  taxes  is  3  billions. 
That  leaves  12  billions  to  raise  by 
loans.  The  first  loan  was  2  billions. 
That  leaves  about  10  billions  more  to 
raise  this  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  first  2  billions  were  pretty  well 
spent  before  they  were  collected. 

The  Government,  then,  must  raise 
about  3  billions  more  in  the  next  three 
months,  and  must  keep  right  on  rais- 
ing this  or  a  larger  amount  every 
quarter  until  Germany  is  beaten. 

And  this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 


the  readers  of  this  magazine.  It 
means  that  ii  is  the  duty  of  each 
reader  to  buy  bonds  with  ever>'  new 
issue,  and  in  between  times  if  p)ossible 
to  buy  bonds  of  the  financially  weary 
or  faint-hearted  who  drop  by  the  way- 
side and  sell  their  previous  purchases. 

The  first  financial  commandment 
for  all  of  us  is,  Thou  shalt  bu>'  Libert/ 
Bonds  to  the  full  extent  of  thy  ability. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it: 
1  hou  shalt  buy  Liberty  Bonds  from 
savings,  not  from  borrowings. 

It  profits  the  nation  little  for  a  man 
to  borrow  Slooo  and  buy  a  bond, 
because  if  this  had  not  been  done 
the  original  holder  of  the  Si, 000 
could  have  bought  a  bond  with  it. 
The  first  loan  came  upon  us  some- 
what suddenly  and  caught  many 
people  without  ready  money,  so  many 
had  to  borrow  to  buy.  That  was 
all  right  once,  but  we  must  catch  up 
and  save  until  we  have  ready  money 
ahead  to  buy  when  each  bond  issue 
comes  out. 

And  there  is  another  duty.  Fvery 
man  and  woman  who  reads  this 
knows  people  who  have  never  bought 
a  bond  and  who  hesitate  to  embark 
on  a  new  venture.  It  is  every  one's 
duty  to  make  himself  or  herself  an 
unofficial  representati\e  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  see  that  all  his  neighbors 
know  about  the  bonds  and  how  to 
buy  them. 

Some  time  this  fall  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  Government  must 
announce  that  there  will  be  a  sec- 
ond issue  of  the  Libert\'  Loan.  Buy 
then,  and  begin  to  save  for  the  next. 
And  by  precept  and  example  encour- 
age your  neighbors  to  do  the  same. 


THE   ''TANKS" 
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"The  truth;  nothing  but  the  truth;  but  not  the  whole  truth" 


ON  A  certain  Friday  in  Sep- 
.  tember,  1916,  after  two 
years  of  fighting,  when  it 
might  have  been  thought 
that  human  ingenuity  in 
the  art  of  killing  had  been  exhausted,  a 
fresh  engine  of  war  was  suddenly  sprung 
upon  a  world  sick  of  hearing  of  new 
methods  of  slaughter.  A  day  or  two 
later,  so  soon  as  the  newspapers  were 
able  to  give  some  information  about  this 
development,  the  word  "Tank"  was  on 
all  British  lips,  and  since  that  moment 
has  probably  been  spoken,  written,  and 
printed  more  often  than  during  the  whole 
previous  period  since  its  incorporation 
into  the  English  language. 

This  prosaic  little  word,  also,  has  by 
its  association  with  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of  the  World  War 
and  one  of  the  few  technical  sur- 
prises which  the  Allies  have  so  far 
sprung  on  their  enemies,  and  by  the 
fact  that  its  novel  application  signalized 
the  birth  of  a  new  arm,  been  invested 
with  a  romantic  meaning  of  which  it  can 
never  be  deprived.  The  machine  it 
describes  is  no  ephemeral  weapon  of  oc- 
casion— the  materialization  of  a  happ\' 
thought  for  one  special  operation.  What- 
ever the  countcrmeasures  it  ma\  call  into 
being,  and  although  its  present  immature 
shape  may  be  as  remote  from  its  eventual 
perfection  as  "  l\ifTmg  Billy"  from  a  com- 
pound decapod  freight  locomotive,  the 
tank  has  come  to  staw  That  Fridav 
in  September,  U)i(),  marked  a  step  for- 
ward. It  was  the  beginning  of  an  era  in 
which    dwindling    man-power   will    force 


more  and  more  into  prominence  the  neces- 
sity for  the  conservation  of  life,  and  in 
which  the  power  and  insensibility  of  ma- 
chinery will  have  to  be  as  fully  exploited 
upon  the  field  of  battle  as  they  have  been 
in  that  of  industry. 

It  is  not  only  in  English  that  the  word 
suddenly  acquired  importance  and  an  en- 
tirely fresh  significance,  for  it  has  enriched 
the  military  vocabularies  of  man\'  other 
languages,  including  German,  which  have 
borrowed  it  in  its  new  sense.  And  curious 
as  it  is  to  British  ears  to  hear  "Tank" 
pronounced  bv  Frenchmen,  Russians, 
Italians,  and  Rumanians,  it  would  prob- 
ably sound  yet  more  strange  to  Americans, 
in  whose  slang  it  has  a  meaning  quite  un- 
known even  amongst  the  most  bibulous 
over  on  this  side. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  this  name,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  satisfy  general 
curiosity  as  to  a  minor  detail  b\'  answering 
the  question,  "Wh\-.  'Tank'?"  Why 
should  a  fighting  automobile  have  been  so 
inappropriately  named?  The  repl\'  can  be 
given  in  two  words — for  secrecw  In  its 
experimental  stage  the  machine  was 
known  as  a  "Land-cruiser"  or  "Land- 
ship."  But  it  is  a  militar\'  platitude  that 
the  "element  of  surprise" — as  it  is  always 
called  in  the  textbooks — has  immense 
value  in  war;  and  it  was  naturall\  realized 
that  the  greatest  j-esults  to  be  expected 
from  the  emplo\ment  of  this  new  weapon 
would  be  attained  if  it  could  be  launched 
unexpectedl\'.  so  that  the  enem>'  might 
be  caught  unprepared  to  meet  it.  And 
when  it  crystallized  into  a  definite  shape, 
and  readied  the  stage  of  production,  it 
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became  obvious  Ib.at  its  orif^inal  names 
were  far  too  suf^gestive  of  the  real  thing, 
it  was  therefore  decided  to  christen  it  by 
some  non-committal  word  which  wrjuld 
give  no  inkling  of  its  nature  to  those  not 
"in  the  know,"  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  sufficiently  descriptive  and  short 
to  be  readily  adopted  by  all  legitimately 
concerned. 

WHY  THEY  WERE  CALLED  "TANKS" 

Quite  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  stage  of 
.manufacture  would  consist  of  the  rolling 
of  steel  plates  and  their  assemblage  and 
erection  into  boxes,  which  to  all  except 
those  who  made  a  close  examination 
might  well  be  intended  for  vessels  to  hold 
water,  petrol,  or  oil.  The  fact  that  the 
boxes  would  be  bullet-proof  would  merely 
lend  color  to  the  idea  that  they  might  be 
intended  to  move  up  into  the  fighting 
zone.  This  theory  would  not  necessarily 
be  discredited  even  when  the  stage  of 
fitting  them  with  engines  and  caterpillar 
tracks  was  reached.  1 1  would  not  be  until 
the  time  for  mounting  the  armament  that 
their  real  purpose  must  become  plain,  up 
to  which  moment  an  alias  might  to  some 
extent  conceal  it.  "  Reservoir"  and  "  Cis- 
tern" were  long-winded  and  clumsy; 
"Tank"  was  equally  accurate,  and 
shorter.  And  "Tank"  it  became.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  various  rumors  about  the 
new  machines  were  current  among  those 
who  got  wind  of  them.  One  was  that 
they  were  intended  to  carry  water  for  the 
troops  across  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia.  A  second  hinted  at  snow- 
plows  for  use  on  the  Russian  front.  It 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  no 
special  trouble  was  taken  to  contradict 
these  yarns.  It  was  also  bruited  about 
that  experiments  had  been  made  in  some 
wild-cat  scheme  which  had  failed  abso- 
lutely. 

The  idea  that  this  name  would  "catch 
on"  was  justified  beyond  anticipation. 
Employed  as  a  bluff  during  the  stage  of 
production  and  training,  it  stuck.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  troops  at  the  front 
and  by  the  public  at  home,  who'Se  en- 
thusiasm was  aroused  by  the  dramatic 
appearance  and  success  of  the  new  wea- 


pon, and  whose  fancy  was  tickled  by  its 
title.  It  thus  obtained  further  sanction 
and  was  introduced  to  the  whole  world. 
In  fingland  the  lank  became  a  popular 
gag  in  the  revues,  a  subject  for  songs  and 
the  motif  of  dances.  'I  he  word  was,  in 
fact,  almost  run  to  death. 

(Jne  g(xjd  point  common  to  both  the 
German  home-made  equivalent  terms  is 
that  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
making  of  lyrics,  for  neither  Pan^erkrajt- 
wagen  nor  Schut-^engrabenvernichtungsauto- 
mobil  is  likely  to  be  used  as  the  refrain 
of  a  topical  song  in  vaudeville. 

The  machines  were  yet  otherwise  mis- 
called. During  the  summer  of  1916  an 
enemy  agent  trying  to  tap  the  wires  in 
England  might  have  been  m>stified  to 
pick  up  some  such  messages  as:  "  Twelve 
Willies  reach  you  to-day,"  or  "Send  tails 
for  six  females."  "Willie,"  a  pet  cogno- 
men adopted  as  suitable  for  the  telephone 
and  obviating  the  use  of  a  code  for  tele- 
grams, was  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  experimental  "Landship"  com- 
pleted, though  equally  malevolent,  was 
smaller  and  less  powerful  for  evil  than  its 
immediate  successor — eventuall>-  the  t\pe 
adopted.  When  the  two  creatures  were 
together  they  gave  the  ludicrous  impres- 
sion of  being  child  and  parent  of  a  mon- 
strous and  evil  brood.  Hence,  naturally, 
"Little  Willie"  and  "Big  Willie."  The 
"Big  Willies"  were  also  somewhat  un- 
biologically  classified  as  males  and  fe- 
males, according  to  their  armament.  In- 
cidentally, to  help  to  conceal  the  destina- 
tion of  the  Tanks  at  the  stage  when  any 
illusion  as  to  their  purpose  was  precluded, 
they  were  painted  with  the  inscription 
"With  care.  To  Petrograd"  in  large 
Russian  characters.  This,  of  course,  was 
merely  following  up  the  line  suggested  by 
the  snow-plow  fiction. 

During  transportation  secrec\'  was 
maintained  in  various  wa>s.  Whilst  being 
conveyed  by  rail — a  process  to  which 
they  lend  themselves  admirabl\' — the 
Tanks  were  concealed  under  tarpaulins. 
They  were  also  alwa\s  loaded  up  after 
dark;  and  on  those  nights  when  Willies 
were  being  despatched,  the  scene  on  the 
manoeuvre  ground,  "somewhere"  in  Eng- 
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iand,  was  almost  Dantesque,  The  train 
of  flat  trucks  and  special  length  of  side- 
track were  brilliantly  lit  up  by  acetylene 
flares;  and  out  from  the  gloom,  into  the 
circle  of  light  and  back  again  into  the 
outer  dark,  over  glistening  mud  or 
through  shimmering  clouds  of  dust,  con- 
tinually crawled  a  procession  of  slug- 
shaped  monsters,  purring,  panting,  and 
emitting  flames  as  they  slid  over  the 
ground. 

A   NIGHT   VISIT   FROM   THE   ZEPPELINS 

This  operation,  which  happened  to  be 
repeated  several  times  during  the  Zep- 
pelin raid  season,  was  on  one  occasion 
interrupted  by  some  of  the  aerial  maraud- 
ers, whose  visit  added  considerable  excite- 
ment to  the  proceedings.  Entrainment 
was  in  full  blast  when  suddenly  a  signal 
was  given.  At  once  every  light  in  the 
loading  yard  was  extinguished,  and  every 
Tank  froze  to  stillness  where  it  stood, 
darkness  and  uncanny  silence  taking  the 
place  of  glare  and  the  throbbing  bustle  of 
work.  After  a  few  minutes  of  tense  ex- 
pectancy, by  the  time  that  the  ear  had 
been  able  to  attune  itself  to  the  change 
from  clamor  to  peace,  a  faint  humming 
noise  made  itself  heard  afar  off  on  high. 
The  sound  approached,  grew  louder,  and 
gradually  changed  to  a  high-pitched  purr- 
ing, which  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  sky  as  a 
Zeppelin  droned  up  overhead  and  circled 
above  the  stationary  machines  in  the 
"Tankodrome"  like  a  night  owl  quarter- 
ing a  field  of  corn  above  a  colony  of 
paralyzed  field  mice.  No  hint  was  given, 
however,  to  betray  to  the  Hun  skipper 
that  directly  underneath  him  la>-  a  col- 
lection of  new  and  secret  weapons  for  the 
slaytng  of  his  Gehriider — a  nest  of  scor- 
pions in  pickle  for  his  Karneraden  on 
terra  Jirma,  which,  even  to  his  mind,  might 
have  seemed  a  target  worthier  of  high 
explosive  than  sleeping  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  after  a  few  minutes  the  airship 
sailed  away  to  unload  its  murderous 
cargo  of  bombs  at  a  point  some  miles 
distant.  Thrice  was  this  visit  repeated 
during  the  night — whether  by  the  same 
Zeppelin  or  b\  others  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Finally,    after   a    respectful    interval,    up 


went  the  lights,  the  Tanks  came  back  to 
life,  and  the  circus  performance  pro- 
ceeded. 

It  was  a  curious  phase  of  modern  war  as 
waged  in  three  dimensions. 

That  all  the  care  and  precautions  taken 
were  successful  in  their  object  is  now  a 
matter  of  histors'.  Though  the  Ge^rmans 
apparently  had  a  suspicion  that  some  sur- 
prise was  in  preparation,  the\'  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  nature  until  a  da>'  or  two 
before  the  Tanks  were  "  let  out  of  the 
bag,"  when  their  aviators  reported  cer- 
tain objects  that  looked  like  armored 
motors  at  certain  places  behind  our  lines. 
Beyond  this  they  were  unprepared,  and 
had  taken  no  special  measures  to  meet 
the  attack,  which  after  all  was  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  matter. 

So  much  for  nomenclature  and  mys- 
tery-making. The  readers  of  this  article 
will  have  become  impatient  for  the  writer 
to  "Cut  the  cackle  and  come  to  the 
'osses,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  "cut  it 
out."  Unluckily,  however,  most  of  what 
can  be  said  amounts  to  little  more  than 
cackle.  It  is  in  the  circumstances  im- 
possible to  present,  even  to  the  public 
of  a  nation  which  is  fighting  the  common 
foe,  more  than  a  ver\-  incomplete  ac- 
count, lacking  in  information  and  details 
on  the  very  points  upon  which  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  facts  would  be  most 
enlightening  and  welcome.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  this  must  be  so  when  a 
weapon  actually  in  use  is  the  subject  of 
discussion,  more  especially  when  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy  and  owes  a  great  part  of  its 
potentialities  for  the  future  to  whatever 
of  its  nature  and  capabilities  still  remains 
unknown  to  the  enemw 

Were  it  not  for  such  limitations,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  describe  the  me- 
chanical evolution  of  the  Tank  from  its 
embr\  onic  stage  until  the  actual  monster, 
complete  in  its  then  form,  loomed  up 
through  the  mist  on  the  morning  of  the 
iSth  of  September  and  amidst  the  laugh- 
ter of  our  infantr\'  heaved  its  bulk  across 
the  crater-pitted  surface  of  No  Man's 
Land  toward  the  startled  Huns.  For 
other  reasons,  also,  it  is  mn  \et  possible 
to   iiive  an   account  of  the  fliiht  wa^ed 
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against  apathy,  inertia,  and  other  obsta-  Hver  since  the  appearance  of  the  maga- 

cles,  which,  though  merely  a  repetition  of  zine  rifle,   the  advantage  that  would  be 

the  history  of  the  struggle  for  life  of  every  ccjnferred  cjn  the  attack  by  employing  a 

other  invention  that  has  forced  its  way  moving  armored   shield,   fort,   or  cupola 

into  existence  for  the  benefit  of  a  conserva-  has  indeed  been  so  obvious  that  a  vague 

live  and  unimaginative  race,  possesses  its  consciousness  of  it  has  probably  at  some 

own  special  interest.     Of  the  genesis  of  time  or  other  formed  the  subject  of  the 

the  machine,  the  need  for  it,  the  reasons  day  dreams  even  of  those   not   directly 

that  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  con-  concerned   with   war,    but   happening  to 

st ruction,  and  the  general  role  it  was  de-  possess  some  knowledge  of  military  his- 

signed  to  play,  something  can  be  written,  tory  and  mechanics  and  to  be  blessed  with 

But  no  such  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  imagination.     Since  the  intrcxiuction  of 

points  of  how  far  in  practice  it  came  up  to  the  machine  gun,   and   the   more   recent 

expectations,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  appearance  of  the  armored  motor  car  of 

directions  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  what  the  ordinary  wheeled  type,  the  concrete 

lessons   for   the   future   its   performance  idea  of  constructing  some  such  engine  has 

has  afTorded.    These  are  particulars  upon  occurred   to   the   minds  of   many   more, 

which   indiscreet   disclosures   might   give  especially  to  engineers.     iM.  Albert   Ro- 

information  of  the  utmost  value  to  an  bida,  both  in  his  writings  and  pictures  in 

enemy,     who,     alert     and     enterprising  La  Caricature,  predicted  the  use  of  Tanks 

enough,  has  not  had  the  practical  exper-  in  1883. 

ience  which  we  have  bought  and  paid  for  But,  as  the  Bible  has  it,  "  Better  is  the 

in  cash,  brains,  and  lives.  sight  of  the  eyes  than  the  wandering  of 

the  desire,"  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  one 

THEIR  ANCIENT  ORIGIN  4rU-         *-      A                    A           ^u       ^ 

thing  to  dream  and  another  to  convert  a 
Novel  to  the  present  generation  as  is  the  dream  into  actuality.  And  it  would,  no 
Tank,  the  basic  principle  underlying  it  doubt,  be  of  human  interest  to  make  some 
— i.e.,  the  provision  of  collective  protec-  reference  to  the  personal  element  and  the 
tion  of  troops  attacking,  and  therefore  share  of  responsibility  attributable  to 
on  the  move — is  not  new.  It  has  exerted  individuals  for  the  realization  of  what  has 
its  influence  ever  since  the  time  when  en-  long  been  a  subject  of  aspirations.  This, 
gines  capable  of  throwing  large  numbers  however,  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
of  missiles  took  their  place  in  warfare,  to  do  it.  The  subject  has  already  been 
The  present  machine  is  the  result  of  rendered  controversial  by  the  contra- 
evolution,  through  intermediate  stages,  dictory  statements  and  the  various  claims 
as  mechanical  science  has  grown,  of  old  for  the  credit  of  the  invention  which  have 
prototypes,  such  as  the  Roman  Testodo,  appeared  in  the  press.  It  will  be  touched 
or  Tortoise,  and  the  medieval  Belfry,  upon  here  only  on  broad  lines,  the  truth 
used  in  siege  operations,  in  which  the  being  that  several  people  have  been  con- 
missile-throwing  power  of  the  defense  cerned  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  dif- 
gradually  forced  on  the  attack  the  adop-  ferent  stages,  though  the  merit  of  in- 
tion  of  some  form  of  mobile  protection,  venting  some  of  the  crucial  mechafiical 
The  reason  for  its  production  is  the  same  details  can  definitely  be  ascribed  to 
(making  allowance  for  development)   as  individuals. 

that  which  was  responsible  for  the  Tor-  Nevertheless,   one  assertion   has  been 

toise  of  old — the  great  fire-power  of  the  publicly  made  b\'  a  writer  of  eminence 

defense,  of  recent  years  greatly  intensified  and  weight  which  must  be  refuted.    Mr. 

by  the  introduction  of  the  machine  gun.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  prophesied  to  the  world 

The  possibility  of  producing  it  is  due  to.the  the  arrival  of  such  a  monster  as  the  Tank 

perfection  of  the  internal-combustion  en-  so  long  as  thirteen  rears  before  it    ap- 

gine,  to  which  also  the  ordinary  automo-  peared,  and  who  in  his  "War  and  the 

bile,  the  airplane,  the  submarine,  and  the  Future,"    published    in    1917,    gives    an 

airship  owe  their  existence.  excellent  description  of  the  existing  ma- 
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chine,  and  a  most  illuminating  imagina- 
tive forecast  of  its  future  evolution,  both 
implies  and  states  specifically  in  that 
book  that  the  lanks  have  not  come  from 
military  sources  but  have  been  thrust 
upon  the  soldiers  from  without. 

This  is  a  sweeping  indictment  of  a 
whole  class,  reiterated  complacently  and 
with  apparent  satisfaction,  but  incorrect 
and  presumably  based  on  ignorance  of 
the  facts. 

it  is  true  that  certain  people  who  are 
not  soldiers  have  played  a  very  large  and 
valuable  part  in  creating  the  Tank.  It 
is  also  true  that  others  who  are  soldiers 
have  not  done  so.  But  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  it,  to  urge  its 
provision,  and  to  insist  on  the  feasibility 
of  its  construction,  were,  in  fact,  soldiers. 
This  point  is  emphasized,  not  because  it  is 
either  remarkable  or  praiseworthy  on  the 
part  of  any  men  that  they  should  be  the 
first  to  realize  the  need  for  an  obvious 
development  connected  with  their  own 
profession,  but  in  justice  to  those  who  can 
neither  make  speeches  nor  write  to  the 
press  to  defend  themselves  against  mis- 
statements, even  when  publicly  made. 
Moreover,  those  soldiers  who  gave  the 
impulse  for  this  innovation  did  so  without 
any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wells's  brilliant 
forecast  written  in  1903.  No  disparage- 
ment or  depreciation  of  others  is  intended 
by  this  statement  of  fact. 

BASED  ON    AN    AMERICAN    INVENTION 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first 
definite  proposal  for  a  fighting  machine 
on  the  lines  of  the  existing  tank  was  due 
to  theappearanceof  theHornsby-AckroN'd 
Caterpillar  Iractor  which  was  tested  for 
military  traction  purposes  in  England  in 
1 906- 1908.  It  was  made  by  a  military 
officer,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  stage 
of  the  preparation  of  sketch  drawings, 
when  the  project  died  for  want  of  support. 
Like  Mr.  Wells,  he  was  ahead  of  his  time. 
Independentl\',  without  knowledge  on 
their  part  of  the  previous  abortive  effort,  a 
similar  idea  l(K)k  shape  in  the  minds  of 
some  other  soldiers  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war;  and  it  will  speciall\'  interest 
the    readers   oi   this    magazine    to    learn 


that  it  was  on  this  occasion  inspired  by  an 
invention  from  the  country  in  which  new 
ideas  are  supposed  always  to  be  welcome. 
In  July,  1914,  it  became  known  that  there 
was  in  existence  an  automobile  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  propelled  on  the  cater- 
pillar principle,  which  was  possessed  of 
quite  unusual  powers  of  crossing  rough 
ground  and  traversing  obstacles.  This 
was  the  Holt  Tractor,  made  in  I-*eoria, 
Illinois.  The  accounts  of  the  perform- 
ances of  this  machine,  constructed  for 
haulage  and  not  especially  for  climbing, 
suggested  that  one  similarly  designed 
especially  to  travel  across  count r\  would, 
except  in  speed,  have  all  the  value  of  the 
existing  armored  motor  cars  without  their 
limitations. 

The  immediate  incentive  to  action  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  Tank 
"movement,"  therefore,  was  the  fact  that 
the  construction  of  such  a  machine  at 
last  seemed  to  be  a  practical  proposition. 
Even  its  most  ardent  backers,  however, 
did  not  then  fully  realize  how  great  the 
need  for  it  was.  The  war  had  not  lasted 
long,  however,  before  this  was  made 
abundantly  clear. 

With  their  proverbial  thoroughness, 
the  Germans  had  not  onl\'  studied  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  but  had  turned  their 
studies  to  good  account.  One  of  the  out- 
standing lessons  of  that  struggle  was  the 
great  value  of  machine  guns  on  the  de- 
fensive, especiall\'  exemplified  in  the 
battle  of  San-de-pu  and  at  Port  Arthur. 
And  in  preparation  for  the  conflict  they 
had  good  reason  to  know  was  coming,  the 
Germans  had,  either  in  accordance  with 
the  deductions  made,  or  as  a  result  of 
their  own  experiments,  secretl\'  provided 
themselves  with  thousands  of  these  wea- 
pons, and  trained  a  large  bod\'  of  picked 
troops  to  man  them.  It  is  stated  that 
the  number  in  their  possession  in  August, 
1914,  was  several  thousands.  The  worth 
of  these  guns  was  ver\*  soon  proved, 
first  in  the  attack  and  then  in  the  defen- 
sive, both  in  dela\ing  rearguard  actions 
conducted  b\'  detachments,  and  in  pro- 
tracted resistance  carried  out  b\'  large 
forces.  Ever\'  offensive  undertaken  b\' 
the  Allies  on   the  Aisne   and   aftej^vard 
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bore  witness,  in  the  1(j11  of  baulked  as- 
saults and  infantry  kjsses,  to  the  stopping 
power  of  these  weapons,  and  justified  the 
astuteness  of  the  enemy  (ieneral  Staff. 
I'ach  attack  also  showed  their  compara- 
tive invulnerabililv,  even  in  hastily  con- 
structed defenses,  to  the  artillery  which 
was  available  against  them.  Indeed,  it 
ni.i\  be  said  that  the  murderous  power  of 
the  machine-«;un,  when  used  lavishly 
and  with  skill — and  the  Germans  are 
artists  in  handling  it — came  as  a  revela- 
tion to  their  enemies. 

As  time  went  on,  as  the  operations  as- 
sumed the  character  of  siege  warfare, 
and  as  the  Germans  had  time  to  erect 
miles  of  barbed  wire  and  other  obstacles, 
the  effectiveness  of  their  machine  gun 
was  greatly  increased,  in  proportion, 
also,  as  the  defenses,  including  the  dug- 
outs and  shelters  for  these  guns,  were 
elaborated,  did  the  immunity  of  the  latter 
from  artillery  fire  keep  pace  more  or  less 
with  the  gradually  increasing  weight  and 
number  of  the  Allied  guns.  This  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  defenses 
continued  until  the  machine  guns  were 
ensconced  in  caverns  and  galleries  thirty 
feet  below  ground  level  during  bombard- 
ment, and  brought  up  only  at  the  last 
moment  for  a  point-blank  battue  of  the 
attacking  infantry. 

But  long  before  the  latter  stage  was 
reached  it  had  been  brought  home  to  the 
protagonists  of  the  Tank  that  they  were 
right.  It  became  increasingly  obvious 
that  to  launch  assaults  against  the  defense 
as  organized  by  the  enemy,  unless  the 
positions  were  first  blown  to  dust,  was 
merely  to  throw  the  infantry  into  a  maze 
of  barbed  wire  in  which  they  would  be 
caught  helpless  as  flies  on  "Tanglefoot" 
and  mown  down  by  rifle  or  machine-gun 
fire  at  short  range  poured  in  from  differ- 
ent directions;  or,  if  they  were  successful 
in  getting  over  the  wire  into  a  trench,  to 
subject  them  to  enfilade  fire  from  the 
same  weapons  placed  for  that  object. 
It  was  established  that,  at  all  events  until 
the  British  artillery  increased  in  strength 
to  a  degree  that  would  enable  it  effectively 
to  cut  the  entanglements  on  the  front  of 
assault  and  blast  the  defenses  into  shape- 


less mcjunds,  it  was  essential  to  employ 
some  moving  bullet-pr(j<jf  device  which 
could  not  only  climb  forward  and  forge  its 
way  through  uncut  wire,  but  could  knock 
out  machine  guns  in  a  straight  fight.  The 
offensive  side  of  the  projected  machine 
then  assumed  greater  importance;  and  it 
was  realized  that  the  Tank  should  pri- 
maril\'  be  a  machine-gun  destro\er. 

If  it  be  asked,  theref(jre,  what  single 
element  was  most  instrumental  in  forcing 
the  Tank  into  being,  it  can  be  said  that  it 
was  the  logical  exploitation  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  machine  gun,  usuall\'  the 
Maxim,  pnjbablx  the  most  efficient  whole- 
sale weapon  of  destruction  ever  created. 

There  is  an  English  proverb  which 
commends  as  a  cure  "A  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  >'ou."  And  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  though  hardly  a  coincidence,  if  na- 
tional inventive  characteristics  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  one  of  the  most  deadly  man- 
killing  machines  which  the  world  owes  to 
the  genius  of  one  American,  the  late 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  should  have  found  its 
antidote  in  a  device  directly  inspired  by 
the  invention  of  a  compatriot — .Mr. 
Benjamin  Holt. 

FUNCTIONS   OF  THE    "TANk" 

A  word  of  general  description  and  a  few 
more  upon  the  functions  of  the  Tanks. 
They  are  powerfully  engined,  armed 
automobiles  enclosed  in  a  bullet-proof 
casing  for  the  protection  of  their  crews. 
Propelled  on  the  caterpillar  principle, 
they  possess  considerable  powers  of 
traveling  over  rough  ground,  both  in 
crossing  trenches,  craters,  and  other  cavi- 
ties, and  climbing  over  raised  obstacles, 
such  as  parapets,  can  tear  their  way  with- 
out diiTicult\-  through  wire  entanglements, 
can  uproot  largish  trees,  and  can  throw 
down  the  walls  of  ordinar\-  dwelling- 
houses.  Nevertheless,  despite  their  ele- 
mental strength  and  apparent  clumsiness, 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  drivers  they  are  as 
docile  as  trained  elephants  under  their 
own  mahouts. 

As  has  been  said,  the\'  are  divided  into 
"males"  and  "females."  The  "male"  is, 
par  exceUence,  the  machine-gun  hunter 
and  destroyer.     He  carries  light,  quick- 
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firing  guns  capable  of  firing  shell,  and  is 
intended  to  be  to  the  machine  gun  what 
the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  was  designed 
to  be  to  the  torpedo  boat,  or  the  ladybird 
is  supposed  to  be  to  the  aphis.  The 
"female,"  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Nature,  is  the  man-killer,  carries 
nothing  but  machine  guns  for  employ- 
ment against  the  enemy  personnel.  Her 
special  role  is  to  keep  down  hostile  rifle 
fire,  to  beat  back  counter-attacks  and 
rushes  of  infantry,  and  to  act  generally  as 
a  consort  to  her  lord  and  master. 

Both  *' sexes,"  however,  are  heavy- 
weights endowed  with  great  brute  force, 
and  share,  in  common,  the  attribute  of 
being  able  to  roll  out  and  flatten  machine 
guns  and  their  emplacements.  Both, 
therefore,  act  as  protectors  to  infantry, 
insomuch  as  they  can  destroy  or  "blan- 
ket" the  one  thing  which  has,  so  far, 
proved  its  greatest  bugbear  in  the  attack. 
Moreover,  every  Tank  that  goes  forward, 
whether  actually  moving  or  disabled, 
assists  the  infantry  near  it  in  another  way. 
It  bulks  above  them  and  is  the  centre  of 
attraction.  It  acts  as  a  magnet  for  the 
bullets  of  the  hostile  machine  guns,  and 
collects  them  to  itself  as  Arnold  von 
Winkelried  is  supposed  in  1386  to  have 
drawn  to  his  own  body  the  spears  of  the 
Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Sempach. 
Every  bullet  that  clangs  against  its  steel 
sides  is  one  less  aimed  at  the  infantry. 
Each  silvery  star  splashed  on  its  hide  is 
the  signature  of  one  that  has  not  drilled 
its  way  through  the  body  of  an  infantry 
soldier. 

To  be  the  nurse,  protector,  and  backer 
of  the  attacking  infantry,  who,  in  the 
vernacular,  "always  get  it  in  the  neck," 
was  the  moiij  underlying  the  action  of  the 
new  arm.  As  it  was  expressed  in  the  ex- 
hortation given  to  the  officers  and  men 
going  forth  to  take  their  machines  into 
battle  for  the  first  time,  whatever  mis- 
takes might  be  made,  whatever  mis- 
chances might  befall,  if  the  Tanks  gave 
reason  for  their  comrades  on  foot  to  thank 
God  for  their  presence,  they  would  have 
justified  their  existence. 

It  has  been  justified. 

It  is  true  that  in  any  consideration  of 


their  employment  too  much  importance 
must  not  be  attached  to  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  first  appearance,  for  certain 
influences  then  came  into  play  which 
can  never  again  have  quite  the  same 
eff"ect.  Against  the  Germans  they  had 
all  the  advantages  of  being  a  surprise, 
and,  by  their  strangeness  and  the  ap- 
parently irresistible  nature  of  their  ad- 
vance, inspired  terror.  On  our  own  in- 
fantry, on  the  other  hand,  their  almost 
equally  unexpected  debut  and  their  ab- 
normality had  quite  the  contrary  effect. 
It  was  a  relaxation  of  tension,  and  a  reac- 
tion which  had  its  own  particular  value. 
The  very  grotesqueness  of  the  machines, 
their  ungainlv,  indescribable  method  of 
progress,  their  coloring — surpassing  in 
weirdness  the  sickest  fancies  of  the  most 
rabid  Cubist — were  in  realit\'  great  moral 
assets.  They  supplied  the  touch  of 
comic  relief,  and  excited  the  mirth  of  the 
British  soldier,  always  blessed  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  They  acted 
as  an  antidote  to  the  effect  of  the  Jack 
Johnsons,  Weary  Willies,  Silent  Susies, 
Whizz  Bangs,  Sausages,  Rum  Jars,  Tear 
Shells,  Gas  Shells,  and  all  the  other  fright- 
fulnesses  of  the  unspeakable  Boche. 
They  counteracted  the  weariness,  the 
hunger  and  thirst,  the  dust,  the  mud,  and 
all  the  squalor  and  filth\'  discomfort  of 
war.  As  has  been  related  in  the  accounts 
published  at  the  time,  it  was  a  laughing, 
cheering  crowd  of  infantr\'  which  in  many 
cases  followed  the  Tanks  forward  on  that 
15th  of  September.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  engines  underwent  their  baptism 
of  Are,  and  there  were  failures  due  to  this 
which  should  not  recur. 

Some  of  these  results  were  produced  by 
the  element  of  novelt\',  and  are  already 
discounted.  But  the  S(^lid  material  value 
of  the  Tanks  to  the  infantr\'  remains. 

S.WIOR  OF  THE   1NF.\NTRY 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  American 
war  correspondent,  has  estimated  that  in 
the  latter  stages  k:>{  the  Battle  of  theSomme 
the  intervention  of  the  Tanks — though 
many  machines  failed  from  mechanical 
and  other  defects — saved  some  20.cxx) 
British  lives,  and  subsequent  estimates  of 
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the  quality  of  the  assistance  rendered  by 
them  durinf^  May,  1917,  are  similar.  But 
the  most  convincin^^  proof  of  the  difference 
made  by  their  intervention  is  (jcular,  and 
is  afforded  by  the  "  pattern"  of  the  field  (A 
battle  over  which  a  British  attack  has 
passed.  Where  Tanks  have  accompanied 
the  advance  and  have  been  able  to  eat 
up  the  enemy  machine  ^uns  left  over  by 
our  bombardment,  the  bodies  of  our  in- 
fantry strew  No  Man's  Land  irregularly, 
here  and  there.  Where  Tanks  have  not 
been  used,  in  some  places  the  bodies  can 
be  seen  to  be  lying  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
machine-gun  "nests"  and  strong  points 
in  swathes  like  cut  corn:  in  a  series  of 
high-water  marks  showing  where  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  the  assaults  have  met 
and  been  petrified  by  the  death-dealing 
spray  of  the  German  Maxims. 

And  not  only  have  the  Tanks  saved  life 
by  the  moral  effect  of  their  approach  and 
the  number  of  machine  guns  put  out  of 
action.  They  have  themselves  taken  an 
active  part  in  killing,  on  some  occasions, 
indeed,  having  played  the  leading  role  in 
what  might  be  called  a  "Butcher's  Dream." 

That  the  Germans  appreciate  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  new  development  is  clear 
from  the  instructions  issued  and  the 
elaborate  protective  measures  taken  by 
them.  And  despite  the  ridicule  usually 
poured  on  the  new  weapon  by  their  news- 
papers— the  object  of  which  is  plain — 
articles  do  occasionally  appear  which 
sound  another  note.  For  instance.  Lieu- 
tenant General  Baron  von  Ardenne  has 
recently  stated  in  the  Berliner  TageUaii 
that,  "these  powerful  armored  cars, 
which  were  first  used  by  the  British,  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  wonderful  weapons 
which  modern  tactics  have  revealed  in 
warfare.     .     .     ." 

But   the   purpose   of   this   account   is 


neither  to  glorify  nor  to  justify  the  Tanks; 
its  object  is  merely  to  impart  a  little  in- 
f(jrmation  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  afar  (jff  who  have  not  been  in  a 
position  to  obtain  it. 

I  his — the  latest  engine  of  war — of 
course  has  its  limitations.  For  instance, 
'Tanks  alone,  in  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment, cannot  push  matters  to  a 
decision,  nor  win  a  great  action.  That 
must  still  be  done,  as  in  the  past,  by  the 
infantry— the  "Queen  of  Battles."  But 
"  Behemoth,"  clad  in  his  bullet-prrxjf 
skin,  and  urged  onward  by  the  power  of 
scores  of  horses,  laughs  at  entanglements^ 
whilst  machine  guns  are  his  "meat." 
His  main  object  cannot  be  too  often  or 
too  strongly  emphasized;  other,  ancillary 
duties  need  not  be  specified  here.  To 
the  infantry  soldier  attempting  to  force 
his  wa)'  by  his  own  puny  strength,  through 
mud  or  dust  and  groves  of  barbed  wire, 
his  body  naked  to  every  kind  of  missile, 
but  more  especially  to  the  sleet  of  lead 
which  whistles  horizontally  across  No 
Man's  Land,  he  is  the  mechanical  big 
brother  with  the  punch  and  the  big  stick. 

A  parting  message,  and  a  grip  from  a 
friendly  hand.  This  article  may  perhaps 
be  read  by  some  of  the  boys  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon,  Texas,  Penns\lvania,  or 
other  states  of  the  Union,  who,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  infantry  of  the  United  States 
army,  may  find  themselves  in  the  not 
distant  future  scrambling  across  No 
Man's  Land  alongside  their  comrades  of 
the  Allied  forces  who  have  already  "been 
over."  For  them  it  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted without  presumption  to  add  a  word 
of  counsel  from  one  who,  though  not  an 
infantry  soldier,  knows  something  about 
it.  To  the  time-worn  advice  of  "  Johnnie 
get  your  gun,"  he  would  merely  add,  "  and 
bring  \'our  tanks." 


THH   INSIGNIA  OF  THH  "TANK  '   SHRVICE 
Worn  on  the  sleeves  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


PRFSIDENT  WILSON'S  re- 
pl\  to  the  Pope  and  the  Ger- 
man capture  of  Riga  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that  the 
United  States  is  in  for  a  war  of 
considerable  duration,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  recent  German  successes  in  Rus- 
sia may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
it  is  clear  that  this  newest  democracy  has 
reached  a  stage  of  demoralization  where 
only  great  national  calamities,  such  as  its 
recent  military  reverses,  will  bring  the 
nation  to  its  senses.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
likel\'  that  these  events  will  have  pre- 
cisel\'  that  effect.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the)  practically'  eliminate  Russia  as 
an  aggressive  fighting  power  in  the  war. 
For  the  next  six  months  or  a  year  the 
Russians,  if  they  succeed  in  establishing 
a  working  government,  will  have  to  de- 
vote all  their  energies  to  the  restoration  of 
their  military  resources,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  discipline,  the  reorganization  of 
armies,  and  the  production  of  munitions. 
In  this  work  the  United  States.  probabl\- 
more  than  the  other  Allies,  will  have  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Probabl\-  Germany 
would  contentedl\'  surrender  her  con- 
quests in  France  and  Belgium  if  the 
Allies  would  permit  her  to  retain  the 
Russian  territories  which  she  has  success- 
fully overrun.  The  Baltic  provinces. 
like  Alsace-Lorraine,  were  once  German 
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lands  and  the\  are  German  in  race  and 
speech  to-da\ .  The  Allies,  of  course, 
cannot  permit  the  dismemberment  of 
Russia,  but  the  fact  that  German}'  has 
obtained  these  new  military  advantages 
probabl\'  means  an  extension  of  the  war. 
I'he  American  people  ma\'  thus  dis- 
abuse their  minds  of  any  idea  that  na- 
tional sufferings  or  revolutionary-  pres- 
sure in  German)'  will  end  the  war  before 
Christmas.  We  must  steel  ourselves 
to  the  real  situation,  which  is  that  we 
have  entered  a  war  that  will  last  certainlx 
a  \'ear  and  in  all  probabiIit\  a  consider- 
abl\-  longer  time.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  make  all  sacrifices,  both  material  and 
spiritual.  President  Wilson's  repl\  to 
the  Pope  indicates  that  he  is  determined 
to  see  the  matter  through  to  the  end. 
All  signs  indicate  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  support  him  in  this  resolution. 
Our  people  are  not  taking  the  war  lightly, 
the\'  clearlx  understand  its  complete 
significance,  and  the\'  are  neither  unin- 
terested nor  lukewarm.  The  facts  are 
precisel\-  the  other  wax.  We  are  not 
shouting  so  much  as  in  previous  wars, 
but  we  are  doing  far  more.  There  is 
not  so  much  flag-waving,  but  there  is 
far  more  efficiencw  We  are  rapidl\-  ac- 
cumulating all  the  forces  which  will  be 
required  in  the  arduous  time  that  is 
ahead. 

P.i.co  vV  Co.     All  rights  reserved 
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Who  was  First  Sccrctan'  of  the  American  Legation  in  Brussels  at  the  time  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium.     Mr.  Gibson's  journal,  shortl\'  to  be  published  in  book  form,  is  now  ap- 
pearing seriall\  in  the  World's  Work.     In  this  number  of  the  magazine  he  tells  the  stor>'  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Edith  Cavell  and  of  the  destruction  of  Louvain  by  the  Germans 
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Who,  as  United  States  Fuel  Commissioner,  is  eliarged  with  the  equitable  Jistribution  of  the 

country's  coal  suppl>  for  mililar\,  industrial,  and  private  consumption 
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SIR  ROBERT     BORDEN 

Premier  of  Canada  since  191 1,  and,  as  head  of  the  Dominion  Government,  the  man  who  is 

chiefly  responsible  for  the  recent  enactment  into  law  of  the  Conscription  Bill  in  Canada 
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Destroyers  to  the  Rescue  outbreak  of  the  war.    Our  Navy  has  been 

convoying  troop    ships  to  France.     We 

IN  ASKING  Congress  to  appropriate  have  estabhshed  two  naval  bases  on  the 

^350,000,000  for  the  construction  of  coast  of  France,  and  we  have  sent  a  mrxi- 

a    great    destroyer    fleet    Secretary  erate  sized  fleet  of  destroyers  to  European 

Daniels  has  at  last  made  a  definite  be-  waters,  where,  according  to  the  statements 

ginning  on  the  work  of  overcoming  the  that  have  been  made  by  the  British  Gov- 

slibmarine.     It  is  unfortunate  that  this  ernment,  they  are  rendering  excellent  ser- 

action  has  been  so  long  delayed.     Eng-  vice.     So  far,  this  is  practically  all  that 

land's  three  years  of  naval  warfare  has  the  Navy  has  done  in  making  war  on 

demonstrated  that  the  destroyer  is  the  Germany  and  particularly  upon  the  Ger- 

most  effective  weapon  against  the  sub-  man  submarine.     That  American  naval 

marine.     We  knew  this  in  April,    191 7,  officers  and  men  would  acquit  themselves 

as  definitely  as  we  knew  it  in  August,  creditably  was  safely  assumed  in  advance, 

when  Mr.  Daniels  submitted  his  request  for  this  is  what  they  have  alwa)  s  done, 

to  Congress.     The  net  result  of  the  delay  But   the   opening  of   hostilities,    despite 

is  that  we  have  lost  five  months  of  ex-  the  many  warnings  we  had  had,  found 

ceedingly  precious  time,  for   under  the  them    inadequately    supplied    with    the 

most  favorable  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  materials  of  naval  warfare — ships,  men, 

possible  that  our  great  fleet  of  destroyers  and  organization.      Had  the  Nav\   pos- 

can  be  ready  for  service  in  less  than  a  sessed  this  equipment,  the  first  six  months 

year  after  Congress  has  voted  the  money,  of  the  war  would  not  have  been  so  barren 

Ordinarily  destroyers  take  a  year  and  a  in  its  results. 

half  to  build,  but  in  a  recent  statement  This  lack  of  preparation,  however,  and 
Mr.  Daniels  has  said  that,  under  the  our  consequent  inability  to  strike  telling 
pressure  of  war  conditions,  the  period  of  blows  at  the  start,  is  now  a  matter  of 
construction  has  been  cut  down  to  a  year,  history.  It  is  something  which  we 
and  that  he  hopes  to  reduce  the  building  cannot  remedy.  What  are  we  doing  for 
time  still  further.  Let  us  hope  that  he  the  future?  If  we  accomplish  little  in 
succeeds.  If  our  great  destroyer  fleet,  fighting  submarines  at  present,  what 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  is  operat-  preparations  are  we  making  to  do  so  a 
ing  against  German  submarines  in  July  year  from  now?  Here  the  facts  are 
or  August  of  1 918,  we  shall  evidently  somewhat  more  reassuring.  Congress 
have  great  cause  for  self-congratulation,  has  authorized  the  increase  in  the  Navy 
This  delay,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  pen-  personnel  from  87,000  to  1 50,000  and  in 
alties  we  are  now  paying  for  our  lack  of  the  marines  from  17,000  to  30,000. 
preparation  in  the  years  191 5  and  1916.  When  we  consider  that,  the  >ear  before 
This  same  lack  of  preparation  explains  the  war,  the  English  Navy  had  only 
the  minor  accomplishments  of  the  Ameri-  126,000  men,  including  marines,  and  that 
can  Navy  in  the  war  up  to  the  present  the  German  Nav\'  had  onl>-  73,000,  the 
time.  That  we  have  not  played  a  part  extent  to  which  our  naval  forces  are  in- 
which  is  worthy  of  the  nation  and  its  creasing  is  quite  impressive.  The  speed 
naval  traditions,  a  brief  review  will  dis-  with  which  the  Nav\-  recruiting  agencies 
close.  Our  achievements  so  far  can  be  have  obtained  these  additional  men — 
dismissed  in  a  few  words.  We  have  soon  after  Congress  passed  the  new  law 
armed  and  manned  something  more  than  the  offices  in  New  "i'ork  had  practically 
two  hundred  merchant  ships,  and,  in  so  to  close  their  doors,  the  rush  of  enlist- 
doing,  have  had  to  deprive  our  great  ments  was  so  tremendous — promises  well 
fighting  vessels  of  many  of  their  ablest  for  the  eftlcienc\-  of  this  increased  force, 
gunnery  crews.  We  have  established  Presumabl\'  these  new  men  have  been 
a  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  from  Newfound-  used  to  commission  many  of  the  second- 
land  to  Brazil,  relieving  the  British  ships  ar\-  fighting  ships  which,  at  the  outbreak 
which  had  performed  this  dut\'  since  the  of   the   war.    were   l>ing   useless   at    the 
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(locks.  Others  have  probably  been  im-  destroyers  have  succumbed  to  torpedo 
pressed  lor  duty  c>n  the  commercial  attack  in  the  present  war.  its  great 
ships  taken  over  for  transport  and  other  speed  almost  invariably  means  death  to 
services.  In  other  ways  we  are  making  any  submarine  that  shows  its  head  ab(jve 
|)reparations.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  the  water,  for  the  destroyer  can  usually 
intleed,  that,  in  technically  making  the  ram  it  cjr  sink  it  with  a  shell  before  there 
licet  read\'  for  war,  in  assembling  ammu-  is  time  to  submerge.  The  fact  that  a 
nition,  guns,  torpedoes,  the  materials  of  destnner  can  go  far  tcj  sea  and  sta\  out 
coast  protection,  the  training  of  men  and  in  practicall\'  any  weather  alsfj  makes  it 
the  like,  the  Navy  is  working  now  with  a  dangerous  enem\'  to  the  submarine, 
great  expedition  and  thoroughness.  The  The  underwater  boats  now  frequentK' 
great  naval  programme  authorized  in  attack  ships  four  and  five  hundred  miles 
August,  1916 — at  least  it  seemed  great  fn^m  land;  this  explains  why  the  little 
then,  though  recent  developments  have  "chasers,"  of  which  so  much  has  been 
made  it  look  not  so  very  startling  after  heard,  have  little  value  except  for  coast 
all — is  now  under  way.  All  the  ships  defense.  In  view  of  the  increased  arm- 
authorized  are  under  construction,  though  ament  and  protection  of  submarines,  the 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  greatest,  fact  that  the  destroNer  carries  guns  of 
the  battleships  and  battle  cruisers,  will  real  ranging  and  fighting  power  makes 
see  service  in  this  war,  unless  hostilities  it  a  formidable  foe  to  the  submarine, 
last  longer  than  three  years.  The  con-  Naturallv',  therefore,  the  cr\'  at  present 
tracts  for  the  battle  cruisers  were  not  is  for  destro>'ers — and  m(jre  destro\'ers. 
awarded  until  March  15,  191 7.  The  What  is  the  situation,  present  and  pros- 
presence  of  these  powerful  vessels  would  pective?  The  United  States  entered 
greatly  strengthen  our  battle  line,  but  the  war  with  about  sixt\'  effective  ships 
since  the  combined  English  and  Ameri-  of  this  t\pe.  Besides  these  about  sixt\- 
can  battle  fleets  have  already  an  enor-  were  contracted  for  and  under  construc- 
mous  superiority  over  the  German  battle  tion.  On  August  ist,  the  work  upon 
fleet,  the  fact  that  our  new  fighting  forces  this  latter  group  had  progressed  from 
cannot  participate  in  this  war  is  not  par-  zero  up  to  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  fact 
ticularly  serious.  that  these  destroxers,  all  of  which  were 

II  authorized  more  than  a  \ear  ago — fifty 

of  them  in  the  great  building  programme 

The  most  important  preparations  we  passed  August,    191 6 — have  been  so  in- 

are  making  for  the  naval  war  of  a  year  excusabl>'  dela\'ed  is  another  shortcom- 

hence,  are,  as  already  said,  our  new  des-  ing  which  must   be  laid  at   the  feet  of 

troxers.     The  destroyer  has  every  possi-  the  present  Nav\'  Administration.     The 

ble  advantage  in  fighting  the  submarine,  chances,  however,  are  that,  by  April,  we 

Indeed,  a  submarine  cannot  safel\' betray  shall  have  about   120  destro\ers  in  the 

its  presence  if  a  vessel  of  this  t\'pe  is  water,  most  of  them,  we  hope,  making 

anxwhere    in    the    neighborhood.     The  war    on    German    submarines.     At    the 

destroyer  has  four  great  advantages;  its  rate  of  $1,200,000  per  vessel,  the  appro- 

comparatively  light  draft,  about  8  feet,  priation    of   $3^0.000.000    should    build 

its  tremendous  speed,  perhaps  thirt\-five  not  far  from  300  ships.     If  the  work  is 

knots,  its  sea-going  capacity,  and  its  con-  speeded  to  the  highest  pitch,  we  may. 

siderable  fighting  power.     Its  light  draft  therefore,   have  420  destroyers  b\-  next 

and  its  great  speed  render  the  destroxer  July  or  August.     B\'  that  time  we  shall 

practicall\'    immune   to   torpedo   attack,  also  have  acquired  a  facility  in  building 

The  torpedo  is  most  effective  when  it  is  shot  that  will  permit  us  to  turn  out  destroxers 

about  ten  feet  under  the  water;  at  a  higher  almost  as  fast  as  we  now  turn  out  cheap 

level   its  course   is   uncertain.     For   this  automobiles. 

reason  a  destro\er  drawing  eight  feet  of  Just  how  man\'  ships  of  this  kind  Eng- 

water  is  difficult  to  hit;  in  fact,  almost  no  land  has  we  do  not  know.     In  191 4.  ac- 
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y.rding  to  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book," 
the  British  Navy  had  248,  and  in  191 5 
it  had  262.  At  this  rate  of  building  Eng- 
land will  not  have  a  destroyer  fleet  in  1918 
which  will  be  anywhere  near  as  large  as 
that  which  is  now  proposed  for  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  France — according  to  the 
same  authority — had  87  in  1914  and  84 
in  1 9 16 — a  decrease  of  three,  while  Ger- 
many in  1 9 14  had  164 — a  number  which 
probably  has  not  been  greatly  increased, 
as  the  German  shipbuilding  facilities  are 
probably  devoted  to  submarines.  A 
year  hence,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  United  States  and  England  will  be 
patrolling  British  waters  with  a  destroyer 
fleet  of  from  700  to  800  ships.  This  is 
real  preparation  for  submarine  war. 


Germany  Modifies  HerTerms  of  Peace 

THE  most  significant  fact  about  the 
Pope's  proposals  for  peace  is  the 
complaisant  reception  which  they 
have  received  from  official  Germany. 
In  December,  1916,  Bethmann-Hollweg 
made  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  inviting 
all  the  warring  powers  to  get  together 
and  discuss  the  settlement  of  the  war. 
Germany  at  that  time  gave  no  inkling 
as  to  her  proposed  terms.  When,  a  few 
days  afterward,  President  Wilson  invited 
the  contestants  to  state  their  respective 
terms,  Germany  curtly  declined  to  do 
so,  though  the  Allies  gave  theirs  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

Germany's  proposal  in  December  came 
to  nothing  simply  because  not  a  single 
nation  had  any  confidence  in  her  good 
faith.  If  the  German  diplomats  could 
get  the  warring  powers  together,  they 
trusted  to  their  own  ability  to  make 
separate  peace  with  one  or  more  and  so 
destroy  the  united  opposition.  Am- 
bassador Gerard  has  recently  described 
an  interview  with  the  German  Chancellor, 
which  completely  bears  out  the  idea  that 
Germany,  last  December,  was  making 
no  honest  move  for  peace.  The  date  of 
this  interview  is  important;  it  took  place 
in  January,  1917,  about  a  month  after 
the  Chancellor  had  made  his  famous 
request  for  an  international  conference. 


The    important    part    of    the    interview 
follows: 

"What  are  these  peace  terms  to  which  you 
refer  continually?  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
a  few  questions  as  to  the  specific  terms  of 
peace? 

"First.  Are  the  Germans  willing  to  with- 
draw from  Belgium?" 

The  Chanc':;'.:or  answered:  "Yes,  but  with 
guarantees." 

1  said,  "What  are  these  guarantees?" 

He  replied:  "We  must,  possibl}',  have  the 
forts  of  Liege  and  Namur.  We  must  have 
other  forts  and  garrisons  throughout  Belgium. 
We  must  have  possession  of  the  railroad  lines. 
We  must  have  possession  of  the  ports  and 
other  means  of  communication.  The  Belgians 
will  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  an  army,  but 
we  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  large  army 
in  Belgium.  We  must  have  the  commercial 
control  of  Belgium.     .     .     ." 

I  then  asked:  "How  about  northern 
France?" 

"We  are  willing  to  leave  northern  France," 
the  Chancellor  responded,  "but  there  must 
be  a  rectification  of  the  frontier." 

"How  about  the  eastern  frontier?"  1  asked. 

"We  must  have  a  very  substantial  rectifi- 
cation of  our  frontier." 

"How  about  Rumania?" 

"We  shall  leave  Bulgaria  to  deal  with 
Rumania." 

"How  about  Serbia?" 

"A  very  small  Serbia  might  be  allowed  to 
exist,  but  that  is  a  question  for  Austria. 
Austria  must  be  left  to  do  what  she  wishes 
to  ltal\',  and  we  must  have  indemnities  from 
all  countries  and  all  our  ships  and  colonies 
back." 

So  these  are  the  terms  which  magnani- 
mous Germany,  in  December,  1916.  in- 
tended to  bring  to  her  proposed  conference 
with  the  warring  Powers:  the  practical 
annexation  of  Belgium,  and  of  portions  of 
northern  France — for  that  is  what  "recti- 
fication of  the  frontier"  means — the 
annexation  of  parts  of  Russia,  probably 
the  Baltic  provinces,  the  annihilation  of 
Rumania  and  Serbia,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  ltal\'  in  the  interests  o\  .Austria. 
In  addition  German\'  proposed  to  get  in- 
demnities and  all  her  lost  colonies.  No 
wonder  Germany  refused  to  state  her 
terms,  when  politcl\'  requested  to  do  so 
b\'  President  Wilson! 

These  being  the  terms  which  German}' 
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would  accept  in   Decemher,    \()i(),  what  his  terms  would  have  created  a  more  fa- 

;iri' her  terms  now?     'I  he  Pope's  message  vorable    impression.      I  he    fate  cjf  these 

throws   some   ii^^hl    upon    this   cjuestion.  territories  cannot   be  left  to  the  chance 

Whether   (jermany   or  Austria    inspired  settlement  of  a  peace  conference.     The 

this  document  is  not  the  point,  for  the  Allies,   in   replying  to   |-*resident   Wils(jn 

recent    attitude    r)f   b(jth  countries  indi-  last    January,    declared    that    not    cjniy 

cates  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  it  as  must  these  countries  be  evacuated  and 

a  basis  of  discussion.     In  the  first  place  restored,    but    that    the    sovereignty   of 

the  (xMitral  Allies  have  apparently  aban-  Turkey   must    be   ab(jlished   in    Europe. 

doned  their  expectati(jns  of  indemnities.  These  stipulations  are  fundamental.    The 

A,i;aiii,    (lermany   will    probablv    "with-  great  aim  of   Pan-C^ermanism   is  a   new 

draw"  from  lielgium  on  somewhat  differ-  Germanic  empire,  embracing  the  present 

eiit    terms   from    those   outlined   to   Mr.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan 

Gerard.    The  Pope  suggested,  as  one  of  his  States,   and   Asia    Minor  as   far  as   the 

proposed   terms,  "the  complete  evacua-  Persian     (kilf.      Through     her    alliances 

tion  of  Belgium,  with  the  full  guarantee  and  her  conquests  Germany  has  already 

of  her  full  political,  military,  and  econ-  practically  realized  this  conception.     It 

omic     independence."      An     addendum  is  the  object  for  which,  above  all  others, 

issued  by  the   Papal  Secretary  of  State  the  Kaiser  is  fighting  now.     The  insur- 

even    suggests     that     Germany     might  mountable  weakness  of  the  Pope's  terms 

indemnify    Belgium.     That    is    quite    a  is  that  they  practicall\'  leave  Germany  in 

dilTerent  withdrawal  from  the  one  pro-  possession   of   this   great   w^orld   empire, 

posed    ten    months   ago   by    Bethmann-  There   is   little  doubt   that,   at   a  peace 

Hollweg.      The  Pope  also  proposed  "the  conference,    German)'    would    surrender 

evacuation   of   French   territory,"    there  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  and  perhaps 

being  no  mention  now  of  "the  rectifica-  even  pay  an  indemnity  to   Belgium,   if 

tion  of  frontier."     Concerning  Russia  the  the  Allies  would  permit   the    Kaiser  to 

Pope  was  silent;  a  silence  that  may  have  incorporate   Austria-Hungary,    the    Bal- 

indicated  a  Germanic  determination  to  kans,  and  the  Turkish  Empire  in  his  great 

abandon  France  and   Belgium  and  seek  new   state.     With   its   great!}'   increased 

their  "compensation"  in  generous  shces  of  resources  and  man  power,  Germany,  a 

Russian  territory.     The  territorial  ques-  few  years  from  now,  could  provoke  an- 

tions    between    France    and    Germany,  other    war,    and    not    onl\'    take    back 

Austria  and  Italy,  and  the  Balkans  were  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Belgium,  but  stand 

to  be  settled  at  conferences,  and  the  Ger-  a  good  chance  of  dominating  mankind, 

man  colonies  were  to  be  restored.     The  From  whatever  side  we  view  the  existing 

Pope  followed  President  Wilson's  Senate  situation,    therefore,    the   one   fact   that 

speech  of  last  January  in  asking  for  dis-  becomes  more  apparent  ever>'  day  is  that 

armament  and  c-^rbitration,  and  expressed  this  present  issue  must  be  fought  out  to  a 

a  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Poland.  decision.     Germany    must    win    or    the 

The  fact  that  the  official  attitude  of  Allies    must    win.     In    the    first    event 

Germany  seems  friendly  to  these  propo-  Europe  will  be  reorganized  on  the  basis 

sals    indicates    the    long   road    that    the  of  autocrac\';  in  the  second,  on  the  basis 

Central    Empires   have   traveled   in   ten  of  democracw     There  can   be  no  com- 

months.     Evidently   peace   is   becoming  promise,  such  as  the  Pope  has  outlined, 

more   and    more   a   necessity   for   these  

distracted    countries.     Yet    the     Papal  j^e  Low  Mortality  Rates  in  This  War 
terms  hardl\'  present  a  satisfactory  basis 

for  the  reorganization  of  Europe.     Had  ^  I  ^ HERE  is  a  considerable  amount  of 

the    Pope   actually   proposed    that    the  I        comfort    for    the    mothers    and 


T 


Central    Empires   completel\'   withdraw,  X       fathers  of  American  bo\  s  in  the 

not  only  from  France  and  Belgium,  but      figures  concerning  French  casualties  re- 
from  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,      cently  published  by  M.  Andre  Tardieu, 
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the  French  High  Commissioner  to  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that,  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1916,  the  casualties 
numbered  only  a  little  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  those  under  arms  has 
astounded  most  Americans.  This  period 
includes  the  great  Somme  offensive,  the 
fall  drive  against  Verdun,  and  other 
great  military  operations.  Since  M. 
Tardieu  includes  under  casualties  those 
killed,  missing,  or  taken  prisoner — evi- 
dently not  those  wounded — this  means 
that,  in  one  of  the  hardest  fought  periods 
of  the  war,  only  about  twelve  men  in  a 
thousand  lost  their  lives,  or  fell  into  the 
enemies'  hands.  Concerning  the  wounded 
no  figures  are  furnished.  Since  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  disabled  are 
sufficiently  restored  to  return  to  the  lines, 
however,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
number  of  men  seriously  and  perman- 
ently injured  is  not  very  large.  As  to 
the  sicknesses  that  have  gathered  the 
greatest  toll  in  previous  wars — typhoid, 
dysentery,  typhus,  tetanus — the  chances 
of  getting  these  diseases  at  the  front  is 
much  less  in  the  armies  than  at  home. 
No  European  or  American  town  or  city 
has  any  such  sanitary  system  as  is  every- 
where enforced  in  France. 

The  number  of  killed  and  disabled  in 
this  war  is  large,  but  that  is  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  great  numbers  engaged. 
Proportionately  it  is  small.  The  per- 
centage of  casualties  is  by  no  means  as 
large  as  it  was  in  the  last  year  of  our 
Civil  War.  The  fact  that  the  engines 
of  destruction  are  much  more  terrible 
now  than  fifty  years  ago  has  blinded  us 
to  this  fact,  and  we  forget  that  the  means 
of  defense  are  also  incomparabh'  greater 
than  in  the  Civil  War.  The  dangers 
which  our  American  boys  are  to  run  are 
great,  and  call  for  the  heroic  qualities 
which  they  possess.  But  let  us  not  ex- 
aggerate. According  to  the  experience 
of  the  French  Army,  only  one  or  two 
out  of  every  hundred  men  mobilized  in 
each  six  months  will  be  killed  or  taken 
prisoner. 

Of  course,  the  normal  mortality  rates, 
which  we  have  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
will  increase  this  percentage.     But  these 


rates  will  probably  be  lower  than  in  the 
average  American  city,  not  only  because 
of  the  excellent  medical  supervision,  but 
because  the  men  sent  represent  a  "se- 
lected class" — from  a  physical  standpoint, 
they  are  the  pick  of  the  population, 
those  who  are  most  able  to  withstand 
disease. 


A  Correction 

An  officer  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
ZA  Army  has  called  the  attention  of 
L  V  the  World's  Work  to  an  error  in 
the  pictorial  section  of  the  September 
issue,  in  which  the  magazine  unwittingly 
did  an  injustice  to  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant officers  of  the  French  Army,  when 
it  described  Captain  Amaur\'  de  La 
Grange  as  "Lieutenant."  Captain  de 
La  Grange,  of  the  French  Aviation,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Rees,  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  both  now  stationed  at 
Washington,  are  rendering  invaluable 
services  to  the  American  Army. 


James  J.  Hill  and  the  Railroad 
Situation 

JAMES  J.  HILL,  in  January,  1907, 
when  the  business  of  the  country 
was  so  congested  that  the  railroads 
everywhere  were  taxed  be>'ond  their 
power,  said  that  the  new  transportation  fa- 
cilities required  would  cost 55,500,000,000, 
or  51,100,000,000  a  }ear,  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

"That  is  the  sum."  he  said,  "which 
should  be  spent  before  the  commerce 
of  the  countrx'  can  be  properly  moved. 
.  .  .  The  best  judgment  of  many 
conservative  railroad  men  is  that  an 
immediate  addition  of  not  less  than  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  railroad 
trackage  of  the  countr\'  for.  saw  five 
\ears,  should  be  made  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation and  put  an  end  to  unreasonable 
dela\s  in  the  transportation  business." 
Later  that  \'ear.  when  the  railroads  had 
raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  billion 
dollars  (largely  on  short-term  notes  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest),  and  the  mone\  had 
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gone  into  Icrfiiinals,  renewal  of  oKl  ecjuip- 
nient,  purchase  of  new,  and  other  neces- 
sary ifiiprovements — "n(;l  to  make  our 
railroads  adequate  to  their  task,"  accord- 
in;^  to  Mr.  Hill,  "but  to  keep  them  at 
t  heir  pre.sent  working;  level.  .  .  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  from  slipping 
backward" — he  adtled  that  not  less  than 
his  estimate,  but,  in  the  opinion  oi  com- 
petent jud,;;es,  perhaps  50  per  cent,  more, 
should  be  spent  annually  for  the  five 
years  to  come. 

No  one  would  accuse  this  great  apostle 
of  the  full  car  load  and  heavier  trains  of 
undervaluing  the  possibilities  of  increased 
efficiency  of  operation;  yet  he  said  early 
in  1907  that  "no  additions  to  equipment 
and  no  increased  efficiency  in  operation 


the  decade  which  Mr.  liill  had  in  view 
when  he  made  his  estimate  of  ca[)ital 
needs  in  i(/>7. 

In  that  earlier  decade  it  was  possible  for 
the  roads  nearl\'  to  dfjuble  their  efficiency, 
in  other  W(jrds,  the  practical  working 
value  of  each  mile  of  road  was  actually 
increased  87.J  per  cent.  I  his  is  meas- 
ured by  what  is  known  as  the  "traffic 
density,"  (jr  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  one  mile  for  each  mile  of  road. 
On  the  other  liand,  in  the  ten  years 
just  passed  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
further  gain  in  traflflc  density,  but  b\'  only 
4O2  per  cent.  This  is  less  than  half  the 
previous  rate  of  gain,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  increase  was  also  less. 

The  situation  has  been  further  aggra- 


can  take  the  place  of  the  imperatively  re-     vated  by  a  constant  reduction  in  rates. 


quired  new  trackage' and  terminal  facili- 
ties." His  estimate  of  the  new  facilities 
actually  needed  was  the  best  and  most 
authoritative  that  could  have  been 
obtained.  In  view  of  the  present  re- 
cord demands  on  the  railroads,  it  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  inquire  how 
nearly  the  increased  facilities  which  Mr. 


The  average  freight  rate  per  ton  mile 
received  by  the  roads  last  \'ear  was  the 
lowest  on  record.  This  tends  to  reduce 
earnings  on  capital  invested,  and  that 
not  only  weakens  the  invitation  to  new 
capital  which  the  roads  can  extend, 
but  drives  present  funds  out  of  railroad 
securities.     It    all    causes    a    decline    in 


Hill  saw  were  needed  in  1907  have  been  prices  and  disturbance  of  railroad  credit, 
supplied.  After  years  of  starvation  for  want  of  new 
In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  capital,  the  roads  now  face  demands  for 
since  then  the  outstanding  capitaliza-  greater  service  that  force  a  strong  sxstem 
tion  of  American  railroads  in  the  hands  like  the  Great  Northern  to  borrow 
of  the  public  has  increased  approximately  $20,000,000  on  three-\ear  notes  and  pa\' 
six  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  As  the  roads  more  than  6  per  cent,  for  the  monew  Al- 
did  not  receive  their  full  par  value  for  though  still  greater  efficiencx-  is  now  re- 
most  of  the  securities  they  sold,  the  suiting  from  the  operation  of  the  roads  on 
annual  influx  of  outside  capital  available  a  war  basis,  the  permanent  problem  is  as 
for   improvements    has    been    less    than  yet  unsolved.  The  railroads  cannot  secure 


55650,000,000,  or  little  more  than  half 
Mr.  I  nil's  original  estimate  of  their  needs. 
And  this  has  permitted  the  addition  of 
only  I J  per  cent,  a  \ear  to  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  countr\' — far  from  the  5 
per  cent,  which  he  said  was  required. 
In  the  ten  years  previous  to  1907  about  2  J 
per  cent,  had  been  added  annuall>',  and 
that  was  found  inadequate.  In  the  last 
two  years  the  mileage  built  has  been  less 
than  in  an\'  year  since  1864.  Meanwhile 
the  demands  made  upon  the  roads  for 
carr\ing  freight  have  grown  nearl\'  60 
per  cent,  in  ten  >ears,  and  the  annual 
increase  has  been  greater  than  it  was  in 


capital  on  favorable  terms  to  make  the 
additions  and  improvements  necessary 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth  of  the 
country's  business. 

"The  people  of  tht  United  States, 
therefore,  are  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  business  problem  that  has  ever 
threatened  the  Nation."  These  words, 
written  early  in  1907  b\'  the  greatest 
railroad  builder  and  operator  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  might  be  applied 
with  greater  force  to  the  railroad  situa- 
tion  to-da\'.  If  he  were  still  alive,  we 
have  no  doubt,  before  this,  he  would  have 
sounded  a  stronger  warning. 
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Mr.   Blashfield's  Painting  on  the  Cover 

IN  THEIR  search  for  a  cover  design 
that  should  express  America's  ad- 
miration of  France,  the  attention 
of  the  editors  was  directed  to  the  poster 
which  is  reproduced  on  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Mowland  Blashfield,  the  famous  American 
artist,  and  upon  request  Mr.  Blashfield 
has  supplied  the  following  notes  about  its 
origin  and  significance,  which  add  to  its 
interest: 

"The  daily  papers  publish  splendidly 
forceful  cartoons  full  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. My  medallion,  'Sisters,'  was  painted 
simply  as  a  decorative  patriotic  poster 
to  add  one  more  touch  of  bright  color 
to  the  exhibitions  organized  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Coffin  for  the  '  Fraternite  des  Artistes.' 

"The  heads  were  meant  to  recall 
heads  upon  coins.  Columbia  was  painted 
from  an  Irish-American  girl. 

"The  features  of  France  were  intended 
to  suggest  (from  her  portrait)  those  of 
Madamoiselle  Emilienne  Moreau,  who 
killed  five  enemies  in  battle  and  has  the 
war  cross. 

"  Russia  was  painted  from  a  young  girl 
who  was  born  near  Moscow,  but  who,  a 
few  years  since,  came  to  America." 


The  Actual  Facts  on  the  Submarine 

NOTHING  has  been  quite  so  dis- 
turbing to  those  who  are  closely 
observing  the  war  as  the  many 
estimates  which  have  been  put  out  from 
time  to  time  on  the  success  of  the  German 
submarine  campaign.  This  factor,  we 
have  been  led  to  believe,  is  the  determin- 
ing one  in  the  whole  war.  1  n  the  Septem- 
ber issue,  the  World's  W  ork  published 
figures  of  submarine  sinkings  that  cer- 
tainly emphasized  the  necessity  of  taking 
more  active  measures  than  had  \et  been 
taken  for  overcoming  this  menace,  it 
estimated  submarine  losses  as  ranging  be- 
tween 8,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons  a 
year.  Other  good  authorities  had  made 
similar  estimates.  About  the  first  of 
July  the  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Shipping  Corporation  issued  a  statement 


in  which  he  placed  the  losses  of  the  world's 
shipping  at  the  rate  of  9,000,000  tons  a 
year.  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen,  perhaps  Eng- 
land's greatest  student  of  naval  warfare, 
had  estimated  that  Germany  was  sinking 
tonnage  at  the  rate  of  9,000,000  tons  a 
year,  whereas  the  Allies  were  replacing 
this  lost  shipping  at  the  rate  of  approxim- 
ately 3,000,000  tons. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  similar 
estimates,  all  of  which  made  out  a  bad 
case  for  the  Allies,  Premier  Lloyd-George 
has  done  well  in  taking  the  public  into 
his  confidence  and  givingtheexact  figures. 
Since  these  figures  are  furnished  b\'  the 
head  of  the  British  Government,  we  must 
accept  them  as  establishing  the  actual 
facts.  In  April,  when  the  submarine 
campaign  was  apparently  making  great 
progress,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  the  public  that  unpleasant 
truth,  and  this  attitude  of  frankness  na- 
turally gives  particular  value  to  his  state- 
ment now,  when  the  facts  seem  to  be  so 
much  more  reassuring.  From  February 
I  St,  to  July  I  St  the  net  losses  of 
British  vessels  have  averaged  240,000 
tons  a  month.  By  "net  loss  "  the  Premier 
evidentl)'  means  the  difference  between 
submarine  losses  and  the  new  shipping 
which  has  been  commissioned  in  the 
period  under  consideration.  Since  Eng- 
land added  480,000  tons  in  the  first  six 
months  of  submarine  warfare,  or  about 
80,000  tons  a  month,  the  total  German 
sinkings  evidentl\'  averaged  about  320,000 
tons  a  month,  or,  at  this  rate,  3,840,000 
tons  a  }ear.  But  the  continuing  situa- 
tion is  even  more  encouraging,  for.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Llo\-d-George,  the  monthly 
toll  is  steadil\'  decreasing,  the  likelihood 
being  that  the  net  losses  for  July  and 
August  would  be  173,000  tons.  But 
if  we  take  the  average  for  the  first 
six  months,  320,000  tons,  and  deduct 
the  new  shipping  under  wa\'  and  planned, 
the  submarine  menace  has  apparently 
been  greatl\"  diminished. 

This  rate  of  320,000  tons  represents  the 
losses  in  British  shipping  alone.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  world's  total  losses,  we  ma\' 
fairl\-  add  50  per  cent.,  which  brings  the 
figures  up  to  about  500,000  a  month,  or 
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(),(HK),f)r)o  a  year.  In  two  years  irom 
I  chruary  i,  i()\'j,  therefore,  if  the  rate  re- 
mains as  for  the  first  six  months,  (jer- 
inany's  total  submarine  baf^  will  amount  Xo 
1  2,(MH).<)(K)  tons.  1  o  what  extent  will  new 
construction  offset  these  deprcckitions? 
( )n  this  point  also  we  now  have  official  in- 
formation. Cjreat  Britain,  says  I.loyd- 
(jeor^e,  is  constructing  at  the  rate  of 
4.(xx),(K)otonsayear.  In  two >ears,  there- 
fore, l.n.j^land  will  have  put  (S,(xk),o(X)  tons 
into  the  sea.  At  the  present  time  the 
United  States  has  2,cxx),(xx)  tons  under 
construction,  practically  all  of  which  will 
be  finished  by  June  30,  iqiS.  We  are  pre- 
jKuin^  to  let  contracts  for  3,ooo,{X)o  more 
tons,  a  large  part  of  which  should  be 
finished  by  February  i,  19 19.  That  is, 
construction  already  under  way  in  this 
C()untr\',  in  addition  to  England's  new 
shipbuilding,  will  give  1 3,000, 0(K)  tons 
by  February,  1 9 1 9,  to  offset  the  1 2 ,000,000 
which  Germany  will  send  to  the  bottom 


of  the  sea.  But  the  plans  of  the  Adminis- 
tration call  for  far  more  than  that.  If 
(>ongress  resp)onds  trj  its  request  f(jr  an 
additional  billi(jn  dollars,  as  Q)ngress 
undoubtedly  will,  we  shall  have  8,ooo,(xkj 
tons  of  American  shi[)|)in.L'  srK>n  under 
constructi(jn,  and  the  figures  ab(Ae  give 
Germany  credit  f(jr  sinking  far  more  than 
she  is  likely  to,  as,  according  to  Lloyd- 
Cjeorge,  the  net  sinking  for  July  and  Au- 
gust had  dropped  to  ly^.cxx)  tons. 

These  official  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  (jermany  can  never  win  the  war 
with  the  submarine.  If  America  once 
gets  its  shipbuilding  industry  started, 
there  is  hardl\'  an>'  limit  to  our  abilit\' 
to  turn  out  ships.  We  produce  more 
steel  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  Certainls'  this  mere  fact  gives 
us  an  advantage  in  war  preparations,  and 
especiall)'  in  shipbuilding,  that  can  easil\' 
defeat  the  most  piratical  and  barbarous 
enterprises  of  the  German  Empire. 


MR.   BUSH'S  ADVICE  TO  THE 
AVERAGE  INVESTOR 

[Every  month  the  World's  Work  publishes   hi  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article 
on  investments  and  the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom.\ 


R.  IRVING  T.  BUSH,  pres- 
ident of  the  Bush  Terminal 
Company,  offers  practical 
and  sound  advice  to  those 
having  a  small  amount  of 
mone)'  to  invest.  "In  the  first  place," 
he  says,  "they  should  not  ask  too  much. 
A  real  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  is  far 
better  than  an  Irish  dividend  of  ten. 
To  those  who  feel  the  desire  to  buy 
stock  offered  with  great  promises  I  would 
sa\':  Base  your  judgment  on  past  earn- 
ings, not  on  future  hopes.  I  would 
recommend  for  them  the  experience  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine. 

"This  man,  the  son  of  a  country  doc- 
tor, tells  of  how,  when  he  reached  man's 
estate  and  was  about  to  go  into  business, 
his  father  took  him  into  the  little  back 


office  and  swung  open  the  door  of  the 
rusty  old  safe  and  took  out  a  formidable 
bundle  of  stock  certificates.  'My  son.' 
said  he,  '\'ou  are  going  into  business,  and. 
I  hope,  will  make  some  mone\and  want  to 
save  it.  When  the  time  comes  \ou  will 
wish  to  buy  some  mining  stock.  Every 
one  does  When  that  time  arrives  come 
to  see  me.  I  will  sell  \ou  some  of  mine. 
They  are  just  as  good,  and  will  keep  the 
money  in  the  familw' 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Bush, 
"that  one  essential  principle  is  for  the 
small  investor  to  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
buy  an  equity.  He  should  remember 
that  he  is  investing  and  that  the  other 
fellow  who  is  managing  the  property 
should  take  the  chance.  It  is.  of  course. 
true  that  great  fortunes  have  been  ac- 
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cumulated  by  buying  equities  in  their  de- 
velopment stage  and  holding  them  until 
their  full  value  has  been  realized.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  average  suc- 
cessful investor  would  tell  you  that  he 
has  lost  more  money  through  bad  judg- 
ment in  buying  equities  than  he  has 
made  through  good  judgment.  One 
loss  of  the  entire  principal  in  an  invest- 
ment will  wipe  out  a  number  of  substan- 
tial profits  made  in  others. 

"Not  until  a  man  has  reached  the 
position  when  his  own  business  judgment 
is  sufficiently  sound  and  experienced  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  value  of  equities  and  their  probable 
future  would  he  be  warranted  in  backing 
his  judgment,  and  then  only  provided 
he  is  not  risking  that  part  of  his  income 
which  represents  real  savings,  and  upon 
which  his  future  or  his  family's  future  is 
dependent. 

"if  he  has  sufficient  intelligence  and 
the  right  kind  of  acquaintanceship,  it  is 
always  wise  for  him  to  go  to  men  in  the 
same  kind  of  business  and  get  their  views 
before  making  the  investment.  But  the 
average  man  who  wishes  to  invest  his 
savings  of  perhaps  $5,000  or  ?io,ooo  can- 
not often  get  access  to  the  judgment  of 
men  who  can  tell  him  from  their  own 
experience  whether  the  business  of  the 
company  in  which  he  expects  to  invest  is 
sound,  well  managed,  and  properly  or- 
ganized. Whereas  men  of  prominence 
and  wide  acquaintanceship  can  get  good 
advice,  the  small  investor,  who  needs  ad- 
vice more  than  anybody  else,  would  prob- 
ably go  to  some  friend  who  is  perhaps  em- 
ployed in  an  organization  doing  the  same 
kind  of  business,  but  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  must  rest. 

"Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  best  rules  for  the  average  investor  to 
follow  is  to  buy  mortgages,  not  equities. 
If  he  must  buy  stocks,  he  should  confine 
his  purchases  to  companies  which  he 
knows  about  personally,  or  should  invest 
in  them  only  that  portion  of  his  savings 


which  he  is  willing  to  admit  he  can  afford 
to   lose   if   the   investment   goes   wrong. 

"We  are  at  present  passing  through  a 
period  when  old  conditions  and  traditions 
are  upset  and  new  principles  are  estab- 
lished. Everv'thing  is  going  up  in  price. 
The  cost  of  producing  every  article  which 
is  sold  is  increasing,  and  this  makes  it 
necessary  to  readjust  selling  prices.  The 
industry  which  cannot  adjust  its  selling 
price  to  the  increasing  cost  is  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  Most  of  the  public  service 
corporations,  for  instance,  are  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  produce 
their  service  is  increasing  steadil)',  and 
their  selling  price  is  limited  bv  mandatory 
legislation.  Many  which  have  paid  divi- 
dends regularly  fmd  that  the  present 
situation  may  force  them  to  cut  or  de- 
crease their  dividend  pa\  ments.  This 
situation  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  investor  buying  a 
mortgage  rather  than  an  equity  in  a 
property. 

"The  small  investor  should,  of  course, 
take  advice,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  World's  Work  that  he  choose  his 
investment  banker  more  carefull}'  than 
he  chooses  his  doctor  is  a  good  rule  for 
him  to  follow.  A  good  investment  banker 
has  studied  the  principles  of  sound  in- 
vestment and  has  access  to  information 
which  the  average  investor  seldom  has 
for  himself.  You  would  not  let  a  friend 
take  out  \our  appendix.  Don't  ask  advice 
of  people  unless  the\'  have  established 
the  right  to  give  advice  b\'  success. 

"  I  would  sa\'  to  the  average  investor: 
Don't  buy  new  issues  unless  they  repre- 
sent safe  mortgages  and  are  brought  out 
by  responsible  houses.  Avoid  perman- 
ent investment  in  companies  which  pro- 
duce luxuries.  In  boom  times  keep 
liquid  or  buy  very  conservative  bonds. 
In  a  panic  \ou  can  take  a  chance  on  de- 
pressed stocks  where  there  seems  no 
possibility  of  receivership.  And  don't 
forget  when  you  buy  a  securit\'  that  you 
ma\'  want  to  sell  it  sometime.  Buy 
something  with  a  market." 


FRANCE'S  LEGACY  OF 
PAINTING 

WIIA  r  does  the  world  owe  to  France  in  painting? 
A  splendor  of  color  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
man's  handiwork,  which  lo-day  is  in  the  glass  of 
(2hartres  (>athedral  and  yesterday  was  in  Rheims,  till  Ger- 
many rf)bbed  the  world  of  its  legacy  there.  A  school  by  the 
Loire,  of  lovely  miniature  and  illumination.  Next,  Italian 
Renaissance  splendors  fitted  to  northern  needs.  The  decadent 
and  overblown  later  work  of  Italy,  formalized  and  made 
first  stately,  then  elegant,  then  domesticated,  under  the  hands 
of  the  salon  and  boudoir  painters.  Chardin,  whose  wonders 
of  technique  are  so  many  little  altar-pieces  to  the  hearth. 
Prud'hon,  with  the  virile  loveliness  of  charcoal  drawings,  which 
combine  the  Greek,  the  romantic,  and  the  people  of  Correggio. 
Ingres,  with  his  "Probity  of  Art."  Delacroix,  with  his  ny- 
mance  a  outrance.  The  Barbizon  school,  with  landscape  art 
full  grown,  now  stately  as  a  Ruysdael,  now  arranged  as  a 
Claude,  idyllic  with  Corot,  real  with  Rousseau.  Millet,  a 
Michelangelo  of  the  chaumiere.  To-day  a  list  of  names  fami- 
liar to  every  one.  Courbet,  Manet,  Monet,  the  naturalist 
painters.  Meissonier,  who  turned  a  diminishing  glass  on 
Nature,  yet  kept  breadth.  Gerome;  with  his  st}le.  Bonnat, 
who  has  painted  two  generations  of  famous  men. 

;  The  master  decorators,  Baudry  and  Puvis.  From  the 
democrat-artists  who  painted  in  and  upon  the  "Great  Stone 
Bibles,"  which  were  the  cathedrals  of  France,  to  the  art- 
loving  democrats,  who,  in  the  terrible  year  of  1 793,  first  opened 
to  the  people  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  those  artists 
who  in  our  own  day  have  given  free  instruction  to  the  \outh 
of  all  lands,  the  Legacy  of  France  has  been  handed  on  to 

i  America  and  the  world. 

— Edwin  Howland  Blashfield. 


FRANCE  SUPREME  IN 
ARCHITECTURE 

ALL  the  world  appreciates  France.  Her  Allies  respect 
and  love  her.  Her  enemies  respect  and  fear  her. 
No  one  questions  her  courage,  her  gallantry,  or  her 
devotion. 

France  has  defended  the  civilization  to  which  she  has  con- 
tributed so  much,  she  has  made  the  triumph  of  democracy 
secure.  Acclaiming  her  military  prowess  and  her  patriotism 
as  we  do,  let  us  also  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  immense 
service  of  France  to  the  culture  of  the  world.  In  literature 
and  science  for  centuries  France  has  been  almost,  if  not  quite, 
without  a  peer  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  arts  for 
centuries  she  has  been  the  leader  of  the  world.  Her  painters 
have  taught  us  new  beauties  of  color,  new  refinements  of  line, 
new  subtilties  of  composition  and  new  and  glorious  conceptions 
of  the  painters'  art.  Her  sculptors  for  centuries  have  kept 
alive  the  sacred  flame  of  Art. 

The  sculpture  on  the  porches  of  Chartres  and  Rheims,  the 
yet  earlier  work  of  the  Romanesque  period;  the  later  work  of 
the  fifteenth  centur>';  the  transition  work  of  the  sixteenth  and 
down  to  our  own  time,  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  sculp- 
ture in  France  is  not  the  tentative  or  sporadic  expression  of 
individual  genius,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  the  national  im- 
pulse toward  this  noble  art. 

In  Architecture  France  is  supreme.  It  well  may  be  said 
that  without  France  there  would  have  been  no  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. The  cathedrals  of  France  are  absolutel\'  unrivaled. 
One  has  onl\'  to  mention  the  names  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
Bourges,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  and 
Coutances  to  bring  up  memories  of  miracles  of  creative  design 
which  no  words  can  fittingl\'  characterize  or  describe.  Won- 
ders of  constructive  ingenuit}'  as  the\-  are,  the\-  have  a  \et 
more  supreme  significance  as  evidence  of  the  refinement  and 
taste  of  a  people  instinct  with  emotion  and  ennobled  b\  ideal- 
ism in  its  most  exalted  phase.  These  great  buildings  give 
expression  to  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  a  great  people.  They 
are  constructions  of  superb  scale  and  fascinating  beaut}',  em- 
bellished b\'  tracer\-  and  arabesque,  carving  and  inlay,  stained 


glass,  tapeslr\,  bronze,  and  iron  of  marvelous  craftsmanship 
and  exquisite  design.  They  are  the  product  of  a  thousand 
years  of  faultless  taste,  the  contribution  of  innumerable 
thousands  of  craftsmen  devoted  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
love  of  France. 

The  transition  period  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance 
is  replete  with  works  of  the  rarest  beauty.  Her  chateaux  and 
palaces,  beautiful  works  of  art,  bespeak  a  nation  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  built, 
and  are  still  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  the  Renaissance 
not  less  than  in  the  Gothic  and  transition  periods,  France  has 
held  her  place  second  only  to  Italy,  the  home  of  Renaissance 
art. 

The  period  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  period  of  the  Empire 
are  rich  in  majestic  structures  of  which  it  is  onl\'  necessar\-  to 
speak  of  the  Louvre,  The  Garde  Meuble,  the  Palaces  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Fontainebleau,  The  Madeleine,  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  I'Etoile.  And  in  our  own  time  this  ever  vital 
nation  has  maintained  the  mastery  and  leadership  in  this 
greatest  of  all  the  Arts. 

We  render  homage  to  France,  ever  the  patron  of  the  arts, 
ever  in  the  forefront  of  all  that  makes  for  culture  and  civilized 
life,  liberal,  generous,  brave,  chivalrous,  and  free;  giving  as  no 
people  have  ever  given:  France  the  most  gracious,  the  most 
civilized  nation  in  the  world.  And  it  is  this  glorious  nation 
that  the  hordes  of  Germany  would  destroy. 

But,  "They  shall  not  pass." 

— Cass  Gilbert. 


THE  GLORY  OF  FRANCE 

IN  SCULPTURE 

FRANCE — fountain  head  of  modern  Beauty — custodian 
of  traditional  elegance — home  of  superior  craftmanship ; 
what  a  prodigious  debt  of  gratitude  the  modelers  of 
clay,  the  designers  of  gems,  the  builders  of  monuments,  the 
workers  in  bronze,  marble,  and  wood,  owe  you  for  the  standard 
you  have  set  up  in  the  perfection  of  workmanship,  and  for 
the  secrets  of  the  ages  you  have  lavishly  given  toward  the 
achievement  of  style  and  distinction — the  felicitous  mastery 
of  touch,  the  coordination  of  sentiment  and  pattern,  the  insis- 
tence upon  design  which  shall  not  be  trite,  tiresome,  nor 
commonplace!  Eccentricity  in  your  refming  atmosphere, 
yielding  to  measure  imposed  by  taste,  is  modified  into  original- 
ity; uncouthness  masquerading  as  strength  and  povert}'  of 
design  disguised  by  the  meretricious  charm  of  studied  incom- 
pleteness are  forced  by  the  light  of  tradition  into  proportion 
and  perfect  achievement.  To  the  seeker  of  truth  France 
has  always  opened  wide  her  arms  and  he  is  listened  to  with 
respectful  attention,  and  is  given  his  just  due;  whether  he 
harks  back  to  the  Etruscans  and  adorns  his  work  with  the 
fmery  from  the  ancients,  or  confmes  himself  to  reducing  the 
human  form  to  rectangles  and  ovals,  or,  rejoicing  in  his  own 
epoch  and  confident  of  its  value,  finds  his  inspiration  in  the 
living  world  about  him.  It  is  because  of  this  broad  vision 
which  welcomes  alike  refinement  and  vulgarity,  sanit>'  and 
madness,  with  infinite  curiosity  and  moderation,  that  prejudice 
is  disarmed  so  that  harmony  and  progress  are  the  result. 
France,  serenely  elegant,  civilized,  unique  among  the  nations: 
you  are  the  one  the  world  can  least  afford  to  lose.  You  have 
set  up  one  masterpiece  after  another — Rheims,  Versailles, 
Paris — and  have  kept  the  faith  in  the  cult  of  Beauty,  notwith- 
standing artistic  revolutions  and  iconoclastic  upheavals,  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  entire  planet  and  particularl\'  for  the  man 
who  loves  a  job  well  done. 

— Frederick  AL\cMonnies. 


FRENCH  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE 

SC!I\N(T'  knows  no  langua^^e,  no  country,  yet  the  part 
played  by  the  scientists  of  IVance  in  the  discovery  of 
scientific  facts  as  manifested  in  the  present  great  war 
deserves  universal  recognition.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  war  can  be  maintained  and  victory  attained 
through  medical  efficiency.  Japan,  the  last  country  to  accept 
civilization,  came  nearer  than  any  other  nation  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  modern  medicine  in  war  as  demonstrated 
in  her  war  with  Russia.  In  wars  of  the  past  eight  soldiers 
died  of  preventable  disease  and  infection  to  one  killed.  Re- 
cords of  medical  disaster  in  war  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the 
past  though  seemingly  unrecognized  by  those  officially  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  war.  The  conduct  of  war  is  estab- 
lished by  precedent,  the  medical  profession  having  lacked 
precedent  of  recognition  in  war  lacked  therefore  in  efficiency. 
The  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  France  responded  to 
the  stimulus  of  war  was  a  surprise  to  the  world.  France  is 
great  in  organization.  Her  authorities  placed  in  the  hands  of 
high  grade  medical  men  the  organization  of  the  medical  ser- 
vice. She  gave  rank  and  authority  according  to  responsibility, 
since  on  these  men  also  fell  a  large  share  of  responsibilit}'  for 
the  care  of  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  Remarkable  efficiency  has 
developed  in  handling  first-aid  injuries,  in  the  transportation 
of  the  injured  and  in  the  development  of  base  hospitals.  The 
health  of  the  civilian  population  is  carefully  guarded,  thereby 
conserving  medical  service  for  the  army. 

Surgery  was  first  developed  in  England  through  the  efforts 
of  John  Hunter,  who  established  the  clinical  study  of  tumors 
and  gross  pathologic  conditions.  England  retained  supremacy 
in  surgery  for  fifty  years  when  it  was  removed  to  France  by 
reason  of  her  superiorit\'  in  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of 
surgical  anatomy  proving  that  the  diseases  shown  b\  Hunter 
might  be  safel\'  treated  by  surgery.  Among  the  Frenchmen 
who  made  an  international  scientific  reputation  were  Broussais 
in  anatomy  also  Bayle  and  Laennec,  the  latter  also  developed 
the  art  of  auscultation.  Corvisart  in  diagnosis  developed 
percussion.     Cruveilhier  and  Bichat  advanced  surgical  ana- 


tomy.  During  the  period  that  France  retained  surgical  su- 
premacy there  were  many  noted  surgeons,  the  greatest  of 
whom  by  their  remarkable  achievements  were  Dupuytren, 
Nelaton,  and  Velpeau.  Long  before  this,  however,  Ambroise 
Pare  had  begun  to  ligate  vessels  instead  of  cauterizing  them, 
and  Petit  invented  the  tourniquet  to  control  circulation.  The 
great  naturalist  Lamarck  was  a  French  student  of  medicine. 
The  element  of  oxygen  was  discovered  b>'  the  French  chemist 
Lavoisier.  More  recently  Madame  Curie  has  discovered 
radium,  which  is  so  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
disease  and  benign  tumors. 

Modern  medicine,  however,  has  been  wholly  founded  on  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Pasteur  of  France  who  discov- 
ered the  existence  of  the  microscopic  world  of  living  bacteria 
in  water,  air,  and  earth.  These  bacteria  are  the  natural 
chemists  of  the  world,  without  which  higher  multicellular  life 
could  not  exist.  Some  of  these  bacteria  he  showed  to  be  the 
cause  of  specific  diseases  of  plants,  animals,  and  man.  He  de- 
veloped serums  and  vaccines  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and 
antiseptics  for  the  control  and  destruction  of  bacteria  and  the 
prevention  of  wound  infection.  Lister  of  England  through 
Pasteur's  discoveries  laid  the  foundation  for  modern  surger}'. 
The  value  of  his  discoveries,  curiously  enough,  was  at  first 
more  appreciated  in  Germany  than  in  England.  Napoleon, 
before  the  time  of  Pasteur,  appreciated  the  necessity  for  the 
preservation  of  food  for  his  invading  armies  and  by  giving 
awards  for  discoveries  empirically  developed  methods  of 
preservation  for  certain  foods  by  heating  and  sealing. 

To  the  French,  then,  we  owe  the  development  of  modern 
medicine  and  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  the  prevention 
of  disease,  a  knowledge  which  now  controls  the  fevers,  plagues, 
and  infections  that  formerly  decimated  mankind,  especially 
the  destruction  of  armies.  Because  of  these  discoveries  our 
soldiers  are  immunized  b\'  serums  and  vaccines  against  txphoid 
and  paratyphoid  fever  before  going  into  service.  The  ravages 
of  tetanus  among  the  injured  is  checked  b\'  serum.  B\-  mak- 
ing effective  the  laws  of  sanitation  and  h\giene  the  health  of 
the  soldier  is  maintained. 

— Charles  H.  ALwo,   M.D. 


THE  FRENCH  SPIRIT  IN 
EDUCATION 

THE  very  title  under  which  1  am  asked  to  say  a  word 
about  France  puts  uppermost  that  of  which  the 
peoples  of  the  world  have  been  made  conscious,  even 
those  who  have  desecrated  her  borders — the  spirit  of  France. 
One  might  almost  say  that  France  is  a  spirit  and  add  that 
those  who  worship,  or  fight,  her  must  do  so  in  spirit.  The 
political  embodiment  of  this  spirit  does  not  seem  to  have  more 
concern  for  purely  physical  efficiency  than  is  revealed  in  the 
economy  of  the  city  of  the  Apocalypse.  Whatever  makes  for 
the  fuller,  freer,  higher  activity  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  the 
efficient,  economical  thing.  The  chief  end  is  not  material 
possession  but  spiritual  expression.  The  achievements  about 
Verdun  have  greater  moral  than  physical  significance.  And 
the  spirit  of  France,  exposed  to  the  whole  world  in  her  fighting, 
is  of  course  the  spirit  which  has  informed  and  pervaded  her 
education.  Its  purpose  seems  always  so  unsordid  even  when 
the  pursuit  of  it  is  most  intense  and  practical.  In  the  higher 
ranges,  at  any  rate,  intellectual  exercise  seems  the  supreme 
joy  of  accomplishment,  and  in  all  ranges  perfect  expression 
seems  the  constant  aim.  These  illustrations  rise,  at  the 
moment,  from  my  recent  journeys  through  France:  a  \oung 
"aspirant"  at  St.  Cyr  (the  West  Point  of  France)  puts  forth 
the  plan  of  battle  which  he  is  to  command  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  superior  officer  and  staff  supports  it  with  a  precision, 
clearness,  and  alertness  which  a  Ph.D.  candidate  might  well 
envy;  the  work  of  the  children  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
in  drawing  and  design  is  gathered  for  special  exhibition  in  the 
midst  of  the  time  of  war;  the  girls  in  a  school  within  range  of 
the  German  guns,  themselves  in  exile  from  invaded  districts, 
interrupt  their  sewing  and  cooking  and  housework  to  sing 
together  their  home-songs.  The  schools  of  France,  as  I  have 
in  many  other  places  said,  are  maintained  in  spite  of  war,  and 
many  in  the  war  zone  itself.  But  what  I  would  here  add  is 
that  their  spirit  is  unchanged.  The  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
tellectual has  not  been  shifted  despite  the  menace  of  the 
physical.  The  dominating  purpose  is  expression  and  not 
possession. 

— ^JOHN    FlNLEY. 


FRANCE,  THE  WARRIOR 


Reproductions  in  Color  of 
of  Four  Paintings,  Illustra- 
ting Four  Great  Moments 
in  the  Military  History  of 
France 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  I  KAN-CE 


riic  Spirit  of  Inince 

Which  feeds  upon  the  trach- 
lion  of  Jo:in  of  Arc  :iiul 
Napoleon  and  has  added  to 
that  great  trachtion  the  un- 
breakable spirit  of  X'erdun 
and  the  immortal  phrase, 
''They  shall  not  pass" 


Napoleon's  Cuirassiers  at  Waterloo 

The  closing  scene  in  the 
military  career  of  the  great- 
est of  military  geniuses,  who 
altered  the  whole  art  of  war, 
especially  by  introducing 
the  overwhelming  concen- 
trations of  artillery  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  present 
conflict 


The  Defense  of  the  l.ongboyeau  Gate 


One  of  the  stirring  moments 
in  the  gallant  defense  of 
Paris  by  the  French  in 
1 87 1,  when  France  learned, 
through  defeat,  the  way  to 
victory  in  the  present  war 


The  Cathedral  of  Rheims 

The  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc 
which  stands  before  this 
beautiful  example  of  French 
Gothic  architecture  is  still 
unscratched,  though  the 
cathedral  has  been  pierced 
by  hundreds  of  German 
shells.  It  has  come  to  stand 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people  with  Verdun  as  a  s}m- 
bol  of  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  their  soldiers.  The  paint- 
ing is  by  the  artist  com- 
missioned by  the  French 
Government  to  make  a 
permanent  record  of  the 
scenes  of  battle  of  this  war 
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AMERICA'S  FRANCE 

Sixteen  I-'iilI-Page  Views  of 
IU':i  11 1  i  I  u  I  and  I  I  is  t  oric 
Places  that  Before  the  War 
Were  Visited  Kvery  Year  by 
Thousands  of  Americans 
Who  Brought  Back  Memo- 
ries of  Their  (]harm  and 
Glory  to  Ilelp  Perpetuate 
Upon  This  Side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic the  Bond  of  Romantic 
Affection  Which  Has  Linked 
the  Peoples  of  France  and 
America  Since  the  Days  of 
Lafayette  and  Washington 
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nil     llLARl    OV    l-KANCh 

NapokH)ii's  loinh,  m  ihe  church  ol  iho  Invalidos  in  Paris,  is  the  shrine  of  Krench  patriotism.  Beneath 
this  block  of  red  porphyry  He  the  remains  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  Krench  race,  who  expressed  their 
national  character  in  the  art  of  war,  in  gosernment,  in  jurisprudence,  and  in  his  logical  mental  processes 
and  the  ardor  of  his  spirit 
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IllL    c:ilAl*bl.    liLSIDH    NAPOLtON  S    lOMB 

A  wing  ol  ihc  Lluu\h  dI  Ihc  linalidcs  opening  ujx)n  Napoleon's  tomb,  the  walls  hung  with  hattle  flags 

lanioiis  in  I'rench  history 
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THE    EIFFEL    TOWER 


rhe  tallest  structure  in  the  world  (1)84  feet  high,  or  420  feet  higher  than  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment), l-'rected  1887-1880,  it  is  the  forefather  of  the  modern  skyscraper  and  a  monument  to  French 
engineering  skill.    Between  its  bases  can  be  seen  the  1  rocadero  Palace  on  the  far  side  of  the  Ri\er  Seine 


H.  C  White  Qx 
mi:    MliK-DH-CLACt,    A  1     tlHA.MOMX 
ill  llic  1  ranee  ol  ihe  Alps,  a  region  of  glaciers  and  forests  that  borders  upon  Switzerland 


©  L  nderft(xxi  i\-  L  nderwixxi 
THE    MONASTERY    OF    LA    GRANDE    CHARTREUSE 

Since  the  twelfth  century  the  site  of  the  mother  house  of  the  Carthusian  monks.  The  present  build- 
ings date  from  1676.  Here  were  originated  the  liqueur  and  salves  and  extracts  that  bear  this  historic  name, 
though  these  products  have  been  manufactured  in  Tarragona.  Spain,  since  the  last  expulsion  of  the  monks 
a  few  >ears  ago.     Hugh  of  Lincoln,  the  English  saint,  was  a  monk  here  in  1 181 


IN     IHH    VOSGES    MOUNTAINS 

Since  before  the  days  of  C^.aesar  the  natural  barrier  between  Gauls  and  Sue\i.  Trench  and  (.'jermans. 
the  \  osges  Mountains,  which  are  reall\-  the  western  slope  of  the  Rhine  \  alle>',  have  been,  as  they  are  in 
this  war,  the  scene  of  countless  battles  in  which  France  has  saved  ci\ilizalion  from  the  barbarians  of  the 
North.     Joan  of  Arc  was  born  in  these  mountains  at  the  village  of  Domremy 
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©  H.  C.  White  Co. 
CAP.  MARTIN  AND  MENTONE 

In  the  citrus  belt  of  southeastern  France,  where  lemon  trees  are  the  chief  source  of  re\enue.      This  region 
is  a  famous  health  resort.     On  Cap  Martin  is  the  \  ilia  of  the  ex-Fmpress  Eugenie  of  France 
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ON    rnL  coRMc.m.  Ko.xn 


he  main  road  along  the  Kiviora  from  Nice  to  Cicnoa  that  hangs  like  "a  cornice"  from  the  sleep  hillsides 
above  the  Mediterranean.     In  the  foregn^und  is  the  ancient  village  of  tze 


(C)    I    n>kT\ViX)il    A    L  ni.UT.Vi Hid 

IN     I'KlilllSlOKlc;    I  RANCH 

"  The  City  of  the  Dead"  ai  Carnac,  in  Brillany.  These  rows  of  stones  were  erected  by  men  of  the  Stone 
Age  to  dignify  the  resting  place  of  their  dead  comrades.  There  are  three  such  systems  of  monumental 
works  at  Carnac,  the  largest  consisting  of  upright  stones  in  ele\  en  rows  three  thousand  feet  long 
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IHl-    CASILH    Ol-    JOSSHLIN 

A  remiiKlcr,  Jaiin^  I  ruin  ilic  littccnlh  century,  of  the  French  age  of  chi\alry,  when  Juan  of  Arc  called  her 
thousands  of  mailed  knights  from  hundreds  of  such  moated  strongholds  to  fight  for  I'rance 
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FRANCE,  BATTLEGROUND   OF 

CIVILIZATION 

How  France  Has  Played  the  Majority  of  Leading  Roles  in  Europe's  Most 

Significant  Struggles — a  Resume  of  the  Decisive  Battles  in  Which 

France  Has  Participated  from  58  B.  C.  to  the  Present 


A     BOUT  sixty  years  ago  an  English 
/\  writer,  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 

/  \  published  a  book  which 
/  \  he  called  "The  Fifteen  De- 
-^  ^  cisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
His  purpose  was  to  describe  those  great 
military  events  which  have  had  the  great- 
est influence  upon  human  history.  Each 
battle  described,  had  it  resulted  differ- 
ently, would  have  completely  changed 
the  course  of  civilization.  Had  Charles 
Martel  not  have  won  the  Battle  of  Tours, 
for  example,  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
that  means  also  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, would  very  likely  have  become  Mo- 
hammedan in  religion.  "Perhaps  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran,"  says  Gib- 
bon, describing  the  consequences  of  this 
battle,  "would  now  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford  and  her  pulpits  might 
demonstrate  to  the  English  people  the 
truth  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet." 

Ten  of  Creasy's  epochal  battles  have 
been  fought  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Four  of  them  represent 
victories  which  were  won  on  French  soil 
— the  Battle  of  Chalons,  in  A.  D.  451, 
the  Battle  of  Tours,  732,  Joan  of  Arc's 
victory  at  Orleans,  1429,  and  the  Battle 
of  Valmy,  in  1792.  Another  was  a 
great  French  victory  won  on  English 
soil — the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066. 
Two  others — the  Battle  of  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in 
1815 — were  great  French  defeats.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  of  the  ten  most 
decisive  battles  fought  in  the  Christian 
era  five  were  great  French  victories  and 
two  were  French  defeats.  Xo  other 
nation  has  any  such  militar\'  history  as 
this.  This  mere  record  indicates  the 
part  which  France  has  played  in  advanc- 


ing civilization.  So  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned  the  greatest  events  in  modem 
history  have  taken  place  on  French  soil. 
At  this  time,  when  the  democratic  nations 
have  joined  hands  to  deliver  France 
from  the  cowardly  attack  which  Germany 
has  made  upon  her,  it  is  well  to  keep  this 
fact  in  mind. 

Yet  the  territory  which  now  comprises 
France  has  a  military  history  which 
antedates  the  Christian  era.  And  this 
history,  like  almost  ever>thing  else  affect- 
ing that  land,  has  the  utmost  interest  for 
us  in  the  present  crisis. 

There  is  probably  no  production  of  the 
ancient  world  that  has  such  an  emphatic 
modern  ring  as  Caesar's  description  of 
his  Gallic  wars.  Most  of  us  remember 
Julius  Caesar  as  a  gentleman  who  spent 
the  larger  part  of  his  existence  composing 
Latin  histories  that  have  since  vexed  the 
lives  of  millions  of  schoolbo\s.  Vet  no 
work  deserves  more  careful  reading  at 
this  present  hour.  The  very  first  page 
of  the  "Gallic  Wars"  might  almost  have 
been  written  by  a  correspondent  in  the 
present  war.  The  first  people  Caesar 
mentions  are  the  Belgians;  of  all  'the 
Gallic  races,  he  says,  "the  Belgians  are 
the  bravest,"  and  he  attributes  these 
qualities  largel)'  to  the  fact  that  they 
"live  next  to  the  Germans  with  whom 
they  are  constantly  waging  war."  The 
very  names  scattered  over  Caesar's  first 
pages  bring  up  a  thousand  memories  of 
the  present  war.  His  third  sentence 
refers  to  the  "Matrona  River,"  which  is 
morcl\'  the  Latin  form  of  the  Marne. 
Then  there  is  the  Sequana,  which  is.  of 
course,  the  Seine,  the  .Mosa,  which  is 
the  Meuse,  the  Axona,  or  the  Aisne,  the 
Sabis,  or  the  Sambre,  while  the  Latin 
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names  of  ihc  (jallic  t^ll)t•^  arc  |)racticall\' 
all  preserved  in  I  la-  names  ol  inoclern 
French  cities  or  towns.  Thus  the  Parisii 
naturally  suggests  Paris,  the  Suessicjnes, 
Soissons,  the  Rem!,  Kheims,  the  Atreba- 
tes,  Arras,  the  Caleti,  Calais,  the  Senones, 
Sens — and  so  on  indefinitely.'*  ^ 

rm.    GERMANS    OF    CAESAR's   TIME 

Caesar's  "Gallic  Wars"  describes  his 
transactions  with  two  great  divisions  of 
the  European  races,  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  the  ancient  (Germans.  He  entertains 
toward  these  j)e()ples  just  about  the  same 
sentiments  wliich  the  present  civilized 
world  entertains  toward  their  modern 
descendants.  I  lis  description  of  these 
ancient  Frenchmen  and  Germans  shows 
how  innate  is  national  character.  Many 
races  have  overrun  both  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many since  Caesar  wrote,  and  mingled 
their  blood  with  these  ancient  peoples, 
yet  their  fundamental  characteristics 
remain  almost  the  same  to-day  as  in 
Caesar's  time.  The  great  Roman  gen- 
eral everywhere  betrays  his  fondness  for 
the  Gauls  and  his  detestation  of  the 
Germans.  In  all  the  fmer  things  of  life, 
says  Caesar,  the  Gauls  are  greatly  su- 
perior to  their  ancient  antagonists.  He 
finds  them  brave  to  recklessness,  ex- 
ceedingly impulsive,  light-hearted,  gay, 
"only  too  ready,"  he  says,  "for  any  ad- 
venture." It  sounds  strangely  modern 
to  find  such  phrases  as  "Gallic  refine- 
ment" applied  by  Caesar  to  these  an- 
cestors of  the  modern  Frenchmen.  Even 
the  Latin  word  used  by  Caesar  is  ''cultus," 
which  somehow  has  a  familiar  ring. 
*'The  restless  spirit  of  the  Gauls"  is 
another  Caesarian  characterization  which 
has  a  certain  veraciousness  even  now. 
On  the  other  hand  Caesar  hardly  ever 
mentions  the  Germans  without  showing 
his  hatred  and  contempt.  He  describes 
them  as  a  harsh,  uncivilized,  violent 
people,  whose  whole  life  is  absorbed  in 
war  and  whose  relations  with  foreigners 
are  marked  by  treachery  and  a  disin- 
clination to  observe  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. "Their  business  of  life,"  writes 
Caesar,  "is  summed  up  in  hunting  and 
the  art  of  war,  and  their  trainins;  in  feats 


of  hardship  and  endurance  begins  with 
earliest  childho<xl."  "Open  brigandage 
with  them,"  he  says,  "carries  no  dis- 
grace." Perhaps  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristic shown  b\'  (jermans  in  this 
present  world  conflict  is  a  mania  for 
devastation.  They  seem  to  delight  in 
^destruction  purely  for  its  own  sake. 
<  Their  recent  explfjit  in  laying  waste 
northern  France,  preparatory  to  their 
retreat,  has  horrified  the  world.  What 
possible  purpose  did  it  serve?  'lo  un- 
derstand this  proceeding  we  ileed  only 
to  revert  to  our  old  bo\hood  frieP.d,* 
Julius  Caesar.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
the  Germans  manifested  that  same  love 
of  devastation  which  they  have  recently 
displayed  in  France.  "To  have  a  vast 
desert  of  unpopulated  land,"  he  says, 
"lying  around  their  frontiers  is  to  them 
an  object  of  much  complacency."  "  There 
is  no  more  coveted  distinction  than 
to  live  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  wilderness, 
that  has  been  carved  out  with  their  own 
swords  along  each  and  all  of  their  fron- 
tiers." Again  the  Roman  refers  to  the 
Germans  as  "that  treacherous  race," 
which  is  "  bred  up  from  the  cradle  to 
war  and  rapine." 

TREACHERY    OF    THE     ANCIENT    GERMANS 

It  was  this  marauding  instinct  of  the 
Germans  that  brought  on  Caesar's  earli- 
est Gallic  campaigns.  They  were  con- 
stantly breaking  across  the  Rhine  and 
either  devastating  or  occup\ing  the  fields 
of  their  Gallic  neighbors.  The  Suevi, 
the  greatest  German  tribe — whose  name 
still  prevails  in  the  Swabians — were 
constantly  looking  for  a  "place  in  the 
sun."  Caesar  opens  his  campaigns  with 
the  Helvetian  war;  but  the  Helvetians, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Swiss,  were  looking 
for  new  lands  in  Gaul  onl\'  because  the 
Germans  were  dispossessing  them  of 
their  own.  Caesar  threw  these  Helvetian 
marauders  back  into  their  countr\'  with 
comparative  ease;  a  more  serious  problem 
was  presented,  however,  when  several 
German  tribes  united  under  Ariovistus 
in  an  enterprise  that  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  subjugation  of  Gaul. 
At    the   time   Caesar's   narrative   opens 
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Ariovistus  and  his  followers  had  already 
occupied  one  third  of  the  lands  of  the 
Aeduans,  a  Gallic  tribe  which  had  long 
been  friendly  to  Rome,  and  were  demand- 
ing another  third.  The  Aeduans  and  the 
Sequani  appealed  to  Caesar  for  help  in 
throwing  the  invaders  over  the  Rhine. 
"A  few  more  years  of  such  a  process  and 
the  whole  of  Gaul  must  inevitably  be 
denuded  of  its  present  population  and 
the  German  migration  across  the  Rhine 
must  be  complete."  Thus  this  first 
book  of  Caesar,  which  most  American 
schoolboys  fmd  so  tedious,  really  de- 
scribes one  of  the  great  decisions  of  his- 
tory. The  events  recorded  settled  the 
question  whether  France  was  to  be  a 
nation  of  Frenchmen  or  of  Germans, 
whether  the  Gallic  civilization  was  to 
give  way  to  the  more  barbarous  institu- 
tions of  the  Germans. 

In  Caesar's  time,  as  now,  there  were 
three  passages  from  Germany  into  France. 
The  first  lay  through  Belgium,  by  way 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre;  the  second 
was  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  with  its 
base  at  Coblenz,  where  this  river  joins 
the  Rhine;  and  the  third  was  the  passage 
between  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  the 
Jura,  that  valley  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
which  is  known  as  Alsace.  Between  the 
Belgian  gateway  and  the  Moselle  lies 
the  forest  of  Ardennes — the  Arduenna 
Silva  of  Caesar — and  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  extended  the  Vosges, 
impassable  for  military  purposes  except 
at  Belfort.  It  was  this  same  Alsatian 
valley,  through  which  countless  military 
expeditions  have  passed  in  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  that  Ariovistus  selected 
for  his  expedition  in  the  year  58  B.C. 
Judging  from  Caesar's  description  of  this 
early  German  king,  he  had  certain  traits 
that  suggest  the  present  Kaiser.  His 
most  conspicuous  qualities,  as  reported 
by  the  Aeduans  and  Sequanians,  were 
"cruelty  and  insolence."  He  was  boast- 
ful, arrogant,  and  brutal  in  the  best 
Germanic  style,  "a  man  of  capricious  and 
ungovernable  temper."  Caesar  was  na- 
turall\'  inclined  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  these  Gallic  tribes,  which  had  been 
friendlv  to  Rome  for  vears.  but  he  was 


guided  by  other  motives  than  pure  benev- 
olence. He  was  really  consulting  the 
safety  of  the  Roman  state.  "  It  was 
perfectly  clear,"  he  writes,  "that  for  the 
Germans  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
Rhine  as  a  matter  of  course  till  large 
bodies  of  that  people  were  settled  in  Gaul 
must  eventually  create  an  imperial  danger 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  highly 
improbable  that  a  nation  of  their  wild 
and  lawless  instincts  would  so  curb  their 
natural  inclinations  as  to  rest  content 
merely  with  the  acquisition  of  Gaul. 
They  would  most  assuredly  overflow  into 
the  Province  and  from  there  press  on 
into  Italy.  And,  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  Caesar  could  not  help 
feeling  sensible  that  the  insolent  preten- 
sions of  Ariovistus  had  now  become 
intolerable."  Apparently  about  the  same 
motives  impelled  Caesar  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Gauls  in  B.  C.  58  that 
impelled  England  and  later  the  United 
States  to  take  similar  action  about  two 
thousand  years  afterward — ^with  the 
same  instinct  of  self-preservation  Caesar 
preferred  to  fight  the  Germans  in  Gaul 
rather  than  to  fight  them  in  Italy! 

GERMAN    CHARACTERISTICS    B.    C. 

The  behavior  of  the  Gemians  in  the 
next  few  weeks  discloses  practicall\'  all 
the  qualities  with  which  we  are  familiar 
to-day.  Insolence,  brutality,  and  treach- 
ery were  among  their  leading  characteris- 
tics then  as  now.  Caesar's  policy  at  first 
somewhat  resembled  that  of  our  own 
President  Wilson.  He  wished  to  avoid 
war  if  that  were  humanly  possible.  So 
he  resorted  to  negotiation.  He  was 
determined  to  get  the  Germans  out  of 
Gaul  and  to  return  the  lands  to  their 
rightful  possessors,  but  he  wished  to  do 
it,  if  he  could,  without  war.  So  Caesar 
sent  word  to  Ariovistus.  asking  that  he 
meet  him  at  a  neutral  spot  to  discuss  the 
situation.  The  German  king  replied 
that,  if  the  Roman  had  anything  to  say 
to  .him,  he  could  come  and  say  it.  He 
added  that  it  was  none  of  Caesar's 
business  what  he  was  doing  "  in  mv4iart 
of  Gaul  which  1  hold  b\-  right  of  the 
sword."     Then  Caesar  sent  warning  that 
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Ariovistus  should  brin^  n(j  more  (jcnnans 
into  (iaul  and  should  rclurii  the  lujslages 
which  he  held  from  liie  Aeduans  and  the 
Sequanians.  The  (ierman  reply  was 
that  he  had  always  whipped  iiis  enemies 
and  that  he  invited  Caesar  to  try  his 
JKind.  Meanwliile  more  (German  hordes 
Ix'^-an  swarming  across  the  Rhine  into 
Alsace,  plunderin^^  and  murdering  on  all 
hands.  Caesar's  reply  was  one  of  those 
amazingly  rapid  marches  that  so  largely 
explained  his  military  success.  This 
landed  him  at  Vesontio,  the  modern 
Hesanc^on,  where  he  established  his  base. 
I  his  apparently  brought  Ariovistus  tem- 
porarily to  terms,  for  he  now  requested 
a  parley  with  Caesar.  The  great  Roman 
general  describes  this  interview  with 
characteristic  dryness.  "  Ariovistus's 
talk,"  he  writes,  "contained  little  that 
was  relevant  or  satisfactory,  but  it  di- 
lated at  length  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
admirable  virtues."  How  modern  seems 
the  plea  put  up  by  this  German  king, 
that  he  was  not  attacking  the  Gauls — 
that  they  were  attacking  him!  "They 
had  gathered  in  their  thousands  with  the 
avowed  object  of  crushing  him  and  his 
people."  The  discussion  broke  up 
abruptly  when  the  Germans,  disregarding 
the  truce,  began  attacking  Caesar's 
bodyguard.  Yet  next  day  Ariovistus 
asked  Caesar  to  come  himself,  or  send 
some  one  else,  to  continue  the  talk.  Caesar 
sent  his  Gallic  lieutenant,  Procillus; 
although  Procillus  was  an  ambassador, 
sent  at  Ariovistus's  own  request,  the 
German  king  immediately  threw  him 
into  prison.  The  Germans  then  cast 
lots  to  decide  whether  they  should  burn 
Procillus  to  death  at  once,  or  reserve 
him  till  some  future  time — and  the  lots 
fortunate!}'  turned  in  the  ambassador's 
favor.  Thus  Caesar's  attempts  to  keep 
the  peace  with  these  German  invaders 
of  B.  C.  58  had  evidentl\'  about  the  same 
outcome  as  President  Wilson's  more  re- 
cent struggle  to  the  same  end.  The  early 
mana?uvres  of  Ariovistus  were  unsuccess- 
ful sorties  to  capture  the  pass  which  we 
nowjvnow  as  Belfort  and  so  to  shut  off 
Caesar's  supplies,  which  were  coming 
from  friendly  Gallic  tribes.     The  great 


battle  Uxjk  place  on  a  plain  at  the  fo(/i 
of  the  Vosges,  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
present  Alsatian  city  of  Ojlmar.  I  he 
Germans  were  overwhelmingly  defeated 
and  (led  precipitate!)'  across  the  Rhine. 
All  the  otiier  (jerman  tribes,  which  had 
overflowed  int(j  Gaul,  now  also  fled  frcjm 
Caesar's  army,  and  this  part  of  France 
was  freed  of  Germans  for  many  centuries. 

ANCIENT    "scraps    Ol     I'APMR" 

But  three  years  afterward,  in  B.C  .  55, 
other  German  tribes  attempted  to  break 
into  another  part  of  Gaul.  This  time 
they  tried  the  passage  through  Belgium. 
Caesar  made  a  rapid  march  up  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse  and  met  the  in- 
vaders at  a  point  not  far  from  the  modern 
Cleve.  Again  the  Germans  asked  for  an 
armistice,  which  Caesar  granted,  and 
again  the  Germans  violated  their  armis- 
tice and  made  a  treacherous  attack  upon 
the  Roman  troops.  Caesar  refers  bitterly 
to  "the  base  deception  that  first  asks  for 
peace  and  then  openly  begins  war," 
and  declares  that  the  Germans,  by  this 
act,  "had  put  themselves  outside  the 
pale  of  negotiations."  Instead  the  Ro- 
mans fell  fiercely  upon  the  German  camp, 
slaughtered  thousands  and  drove  the  rest 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  concluded 
that  because  "of  the  light  hearted  manner 
in  which  the  Germans  were  constantly 
invading  Gaul"  it  was  necessary  to  show 
them  that  they  were  not  safe  in  their 
German  territory,  but  that,  if  necessary, 
a  Roman  army  could  cross  the  Rhine. 
To  most  modern  schoolbo\'s  the  famous 
bridge  that  Caesar  built  with  this  idea 
in  mind  is  terrible  mainly  because  of  the 
exceedingly  difficult  Latin  in  which  it  is 
described.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to 
give  Caesar  the  means  of  transporting 
his  army  across  the  river  and  of  chasing 
the  Germans  into  the  depths  of  their 
forests — where  the\-  remained  for  several 
centuries. 

OLD     BATTLEFIELDS     USED    TO-DAY 

In  other  campaigns  Caesar  fought  over 
precisel>'  the  same  territory  that  forms 
the  scene  of  the  present  conflict.  The 
last  three  years'  operations  do  not  con- 
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stitute  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Aisne.  had  been  spreading  a  reign  of  terror 
in  B.  C.  57  Julius  Caesar,  entrenched  throughout  eastern  Europe.  Ethnologists 
along  the  heights  of  the  Axona,  watched  are  not  quite  agreed  concerning  the  race 
the  camp  fires  of  the  enemy  Belgians  to  which  these  terrible  hordes  belonged, 
stretched  along  a  front  of  eight  miles,  That  they  originally  came  from  that  part 
precisely  as  the  French  have  been  watch-  of  Asia  which  is  north  of  China  is  a  well 
ing  the  Germans  for  the  last  three  years.  established  fact.  Probably  the  Huns  of 
F(jr  Caesar's  Axona  is  the  modern  Aisne.  Attila  and  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Here,  at  Bibracte — which  is  Berry-au-  Hungarians  could  trace  their  origin  re- 
Bac — was  fought  a  great  battle,  in  which  motely  to  the  same  source,  but  they  were 
the  Romans  were  victorious.  In  1862  not  immediately  related, 
excavations  at  this  spot  brought  to  light  The  earlier  Huns  crossed  from  Asia 
Caesar's  ancient  camp.  The  fleeing  Bel-  into  Europe  about  the  >'ear  375  A.  D. 
gians  entrenched  themselves  at  Noviodu-  and  started  a  career  of  devastation  and 
num — which  is  the  modern  Soissons —  murder  that  lasted  for  about  a  hundred 
but  Caesar  ousted  them  and  continued  years.  The  contemporary  Christian 
tlie  pursuit.  Still  following  the  Aisne  he  writers  give  the  most  horrible  pictures 
captured  Compiegne,  and  presently  ar-  of  their  physical  appearance — their  round 
rived  at  the  River  Samara,  the  Latin  heads,  sitting  almost  squat  upon  their 
name  of  the  Somme.  Capturing  Amiens,  shoulders,  their  thick  lips,  snub  noses, 
he  pushed  on  to  such  familiar  places  as  stringy  hair,  slit  eyes,  and  swarthy  com- 
Albert,  Bapaume,  Cambrai,  and  finally  plexions,  and  they  describe  in  hideous 
came  upon  his  fiercest  enemies,  the  Nervii  detail  their  passion  for  murder  and  tor- 
at  a  place  about  three  miles  west  of  ture.  What  particularly  startled  the  world 
Maubeuge.  That  famous  battle,  the  were  their  enormous  numbers — they 
hardest  Caesar  ever  fought,  the  one  seemed  to  be,  indeed,  without  end.  The 
which,  when  the  situation  was  going  Huns  were  ferocious  fighters,  and  in 
against  the  Roman  legions,  Caesar  saved  particukir  they  were  skilful  cavalrymen, 
by  snatching  a  shield  from  a  common  They  were  pagans,  with  few  ideas  of 
soldier  and  plunging  himself  headlong  civilization  and  government,  and  reduced 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  was  fought  at  the  peoples  they  conquered  to  slaverw 
this  now  familiar  spot.  Most  of  us  recall  It  was  the  boast  of  Attila,  their  greatest 
how,  having,  as  Caesar  calmly  records,  king,  that  the  grass  never  grew  again 
"virtually  exterminated  the  Nervian  where  once  his  horsemen  had  passed, 
nation,"  he  pushed  on  along  the  Sabis —  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
the  Sambre — to  the  Aduatici,  who  were  these  nomadic  tribes  were  rapidl)'  con- 
encamped  at  the  junction  of  this  river  verting  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  L'n- 
with  the  Mosa — the  Meuse.  From  the  less  they  could  be  stopped,  it  seemed 
high  rocks  the  men  and  women  of  the  inevitable  that  the  whole  continent 
Aduatici  taunted  the  Romans  on  their  would  be  reduced  to  a  Hunnish  Kingdom; 
small  stature,  though,  when  they  pres-  this  meant  that  Europe  would  be  reduced 
sently  saw  the  battering  ram  approaching  to  the  same  level  as  Northern  Asia.  One 
they  begged  for  peace.  The  scene  of  Roman  army  after  another  met  them, 
this  lively  incident  was  Namur,  a  name  only  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  By  the  year  451, 
not  unfamiliar  in  the  present  war.  the    Huns   occupied   practicall\'   all    the 

territor\'    now    comprised    in    Southern 

THE    INVASION    OF   THE    HUNS  o         •     "        A       *   '      u  D, ^^l^ 

Russia,      Austria-Hungary,       Rumania, 

Leaping  now  four  centuries,  we  reach  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria  and  parts  of  eastern 

another  year  when  a  great  battle,  fougb.t  Germanw     The\'  were  rapidl\'  extending 

in    France,    saved   civilization   from   de-  themselves  westward  and  southward,  and 

struction.     This    engagement,    like    the  in  451  Attila  determined  to  complete  this 

one  fought  three  years  ago,  was  a  Battle  conquest  by  invading  Gaul.     The  great 

of  the  Marne.     For  many  years  the  Huns  moment   had  arrived  when   Europe  was 
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either  loix- saved  or  reckiccti  lo  barbarism. 
Altila  aiul  liis  hordes  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Ojblenz.  One  victorious  C(jlunin  en- 
tered what  is  now  Melgiuni  and  subchied 
many  Belgian  cities,  such  as  'lonf^res, 
and  Arras,  wliicli  latter  place  Attila  made 
the  base  of  one  of  his  armies.  Attila 
himself  led  another  win<^  up  the  Valley 
of  the  Moselle,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Besan(;on — precisely  the  same 
spot  Caesar  had  selected  as  his  base  in 
the  campaigns  against  Ariovistus.  Attila 
then  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans, 
planning  to  force  the  Loire  at  this  point 
and  so  advance  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Goths,  which  then  included  all 
S[)ain  and  France  south  of  this  river. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  General,  Aetius, 
had  collected  a  large  army  of  Gauls, 
Romans,  and  barbarians,  and  had  also 
made  an  alliance  with  Theodoric,  King 
of  the  West  Goths.  The  combined 
armies  presently  advanced  to  relieve 
Orleans,  which  was  holding  out  bravely 
against  the  Asiatic  hordes.  Now  the 
situation  was  not  unlike  that  which  the 
Germans  faced  three  years  ago,  with  the 
city  of  Orleans  playing  the  role  recently 
played  by  Paris.  Attila,  like  his  suc- 
cessor Von  Kluck,  saw  that  his  situation 
was  becoming  dangerous  and  decided  to 
retreat.  And  the  fifth  century  Huns 
retreated  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Huns  of  19 14 — toward  the  River  Marne. 
Summoning  his  two  armies,  one  from 
Arras  and  one  from  Besanfon,  Attila 
formed  a  junction  at  Chalons,  on  the 
Marne,  and  awaited  his  foes,  who  were 
hotly  pursuing  him.  The  plains  at 
Chalons  form  an  excellent  battlefield, 
especiall}'  for  manoeuvring  cavalry,  which 
was  the  Huns'  strongest  point.  There  is 
no  reliable  description  of  the  battle  that 
followed.  All  we  know  unquestionably 
is  that  the  Huns  were  defeated,  that  for 
miles  the  ground  was  scattered  with 
their  dead,  and  that  what  was  left  of  the 
hordes  fled,  with  Attila  at  their  head, 
for  their  homes  north  of  the  Danube. 
But  tliis  battle  of  the  Marne  did  not  im- 
mediatel\'  end  the  war  against  civilization 
any  more  than  did  the  similar  proceeding 
three  years  ago.     Attila  made  one  or  two 


more  attacks  on  the  west,  but  they  were 
comparatively  feeble  ones.  His  nation 
never  recovered  from  the  Battle  of 
Chalons.  Attila  himself  died  two  years 
afterward,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
tlie  Huns  vanislied  as  though  it  had 
never  been. 

THE    SARACEN    INVASION 

Three  hundred  years  aftenvard,  in 
732,  an  Asiatic  host  again  threatened  to 
overwhelm  Hurope,  and  again  the  issue 
was  definitely  decided  on  French  soil. 
The  Saracenic  invasion  of  that  century 
was  really  a  more  serious  matter  than  the 
migration  of  the  Huns.  The  Saracens 
represented  a  much  higher  type  of  civiliz- 
ation; they  had  already  conquered  Spain, 
and  had  started  building  those  beautiful 
architectural  monuments  which  Spain 
still  regards  as  her  finest  treasures.  In 
their  sojourn  in  Europe  they  taught 
Europeans  many  things  which  we  still 
retain;  the  most  important  perhaps  is 
algebra.  This  great  people,  having 
adopted  Mohammedanism  as  their  creed, 
had  started,  soon  after  the  Prophet's 
death,  to  convert  the  world  to  the  new 
faith  in  approved  Mohammedan  fashion 
— by  the  sword.  History  furnishes  few 
parallels  to  the  success  that  attended 
this  enterprise.  In  half  a  centur\'  the 
Saracens  had  conquered  half  the  Roman 
empire;  besides  Persia,  they  had  taken 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  northern  Africa. 
Crossing  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the\" 
had  rapidly  made  Spain  a  part  of  their 
empire.  Sicily  had  fallen  under  their 
war,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy  seemed  to 
be  inevitable.  Any  unprejudiced  obser- 
ver, at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, would  necessarily  have  concluded 
that,  in  a  few  years,  the  whole  of  Europe 
would  be  part  of  the  great  Mohammedan 
empire.  Therefore,  when  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Saracen  generals.  Abd-er- 
Rahman,  crossed  the  P\Tennes  \\ith 
80,000  men,  in  732,  it  looked  as  though 
the  downfall  of  France  were  a  question  of 
only  a  few  months.  The  Saracens  had 
uninterrupted  success  through  southern 
France,  capturing  the  important  cities, 
destroying  and  murdering  in  the  most 
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approved  fashion.  "  The  army  went 
through  all  places  like  a  desolating  storm," 
writes  one  of  the  Arab  chroniclers. 
"  Iiverything  gave  way  to  their  scimitars, 
which  were  the  robbers  of  lives.  .  .  . 
The  fury  and  cruelty  of  the  Moslems 
toward  the  inhabitants  was  like  the 
fury  and  cruelty  of  raging  tigers."  Such 
was  the  situation  when  Charles  Martel, 
the  King  of  the  West  Franks,  collected 
a  large  army  and  marched  toward  the 
Loire,  the  river  which  the  Saracens  were 
now  rapidly  approaching.  The  battle, 
fought  near  the  city  of  Tours,  in  732, 
lasted  nearly  two  days,  the  Saracens 
being  utterly  defeated. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    VALMY 

Through  the  middle  ages  France  served 
as  a  constant  battleground.  But  the 
last  battle  that  can  be  regarded  as  deci- 
sive, to  the  extent  of  affecting  the  future 
of  mankind,  was  fought  as  late  as  1792. 
The  battle  of  Valmy  determined  the  de- 
velopment of  Europe  along  the  lines  of 
democracy.  Had  France  gone  down  to 
defeat  then,  the  French  Republic  would 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  old  absolu- 
tism would  have  been  triumphant.  This 
would  have  put  the  clock  backward,  not 
only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe, 
in  1792  Prussia  and  Austria  formed  an 
alliance  and  organized  an  army  to  enter 
France  and  reestablish  the  Bourbons 
upon  their  throne;  this  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  enterprise,  naturally,  which  these 
two   Powers  found  especially  congenial. 

The  finest  army  that  had  been  assem- 
bled in  Europe  for  years,  many  of  them 
veterans  of  Frederick  the  Great,  started, 
in  early  July,  on  what  they  called  their 
"military  promenade  to  Paris."  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  military  repu- 
tation stood  only  second  to  that  of  Fred- 
erick himself,  commanded  this  splendidly 
equipped  force.  It  appeared  before 
Longwy  in  August,  and  the  town  dis- 
piritedly opened  its  gates.  Verdun  capi- 
tulated after  making  hardly  a  show  of 
defense.  But  n(nv  Dumouriez  arrived  at 
Sedan,  outgeneraled  Brunswick,  and  threw 
the  Germans  back.  With  lightning 
swiftness  Dumouriez  then  marched  south 


and  succeeded  in  blocking  the  passages  of 
the  Argonne.  But  the  Austrians  man- 
aged to  force  their  way  through  one  of 
these  passages,  and  almost  captured 
the  French  army,  which  was  seized  with 
another  of  its  panics.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  the  two  armies  found  them- 
selves facing  each  other,  the  German  allies 
on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  and  the 
French  on  the  plateau  of  Valmy,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  St.  Menehould.  Running 
through  both  camps  was  the  road  extend- 
ing to  Chalons  and  Paris.  On  the  issue 
of  the  battle  would  be  determined  whether 
the  Germans  could  take  that  road, 
capture  Paris,  and  restore  the  Bourbon 
despotism,  or  whether  a  new  da\'  of 
freedom  was  to  dawn  for  France  and  the 
whole  of  Europe.  At  the  very  morning 
and  hour  that  these  two  armies  stood 
facing  each  other,  the  debate  opened  in 
the  French  National  Convention  on  the 
question  of  proclaiming  France  a  Repub- 
lic. The  Prussians  advanced  and  re- 
treated under  the  fierce  firing  and  ba}'onet 
work  of  the  French.  Again  spurred  on 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  rode  up  and 
down  the  army,  reproaching  his  soldiers 
for  the  humiliation  they  had  sufi"ered  in 
being  thrown  back  by  such  a  rabble,  the 
German  allies  advanced,  only  to  be  mowed 
down  at  a  more  terrible  rate  than  before. 
By  nightfall  the  French  arm)'  remained 
victors  on  the  heights  of  Valmy,  while 
the  Germans  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
conquering  France.  "Only  a  mere  wreck 
of  the  once  splendid  German  force  ever 
recrossed  the  frontier"  into  Germany. 

The  German  poet,  Goethe,  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Valmy.  He  has  left  a 
record  of  his  sensations  and  the  condition 
of  the  Prussians  after  their  defeat. 
"Most  of  them,"  he  says,  "were  silent; 
and.  in  fact,  the  power  of  reflection  and 
judgment  was  wanting  to  all.  At  last 
I  was  called  upon  to  say  what  I  thought 
of  the  engagement;  for  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  enlivening  and  amusing  the 
troop  with  short  sa\ings.  This  time  I 
said: '  From  this  place,  and  from  this  time 
forth,  commences  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
history;  and  \ou  can  all  say  that  \ou  were 
present  at  its  birth.'" 


CAN  WE  KEEP  FINANCIALLY  SOUND? 

I  low   the    Federal    Reserve    Act,    as  Amended,    Makes    Possible    the    Safe 

Financing  of  this  War 

BY 

JOHN    K.  BARNFS 

HE  answer  to  the  question  in  ener<^etic,  and  efficient  use.  Under  the 
the  title  above  is  "yes;"  we  can  old  system  it  was  divided  in  2i,(xx)  pails 
keep  financially  sound.  Ger-  amon^^  as  man\'  diflerent  householders, 
many  has  met  her  war  C(jsts  in  and  when  fire  broke  fjut  in  any  house  the 
a  remarkable  way,  but  she  has  unfortunate  owner  had  only  his  one  pail- 
sacrificed  financial  soundness  in  doing  it.  ful  to  attempt  to  fight  the  blaze,  while  the 
And  the  other  belligerents  have  all  been  other  householders  would  franticall\'  hold 
forced  into  unsound  currency  or  banking  on  to  their  own  suppl\' — their  only  de- 
inflation.  We  must  not  follow  their  ex-  fense  in  face  of  danger.  Under  such  con- 
ample,  if  it  it  possible  to  prevent  it.  ditions  the  conflagration  was  sure  to 
The  expectation  that  we  will  be  able  spread  and  resistance  was  impossible, 
to  raise  without  difficulty  our  share  of  Not  only  had  each  householder  but  one 
the  cost,  which  includes  enormous  ad-  pailful;  he  was  permitted  to  use  it  in  only 
vances  to  our  Allies,  and  the  hope  that  in  small  portions  as  the  house  burned  down, 
doing  it  we  will  not  have  to  strain  the  If  the  structure  consisted  of  four  floors, 
countrv's  finances  to  a  dangerous  point  he  had  to  keep  one  fourth  the  contents  of 
are,  in  the  first  place,  based  on  the  patri-  the  pail  for  each  floor. 
otic  spirit  of  the  people,  but  also  very  The  federal  reserve  s>'stem  not  only 
largely  on  our  new  federal  reserve  sys-  concentrates  our  financial  reserve  but 
tem.  If  we  still  had  to  operate  under  our  provides  for  an  emergency  supply  to  meet 
antiquated  and  outgrown  national  bank-  exceptional  demands.  It  helps  us  to  do 
ing  s\'stem,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  our  necessary  war  financing  and  can  be 
have  come  this  far  without  some  decided  expected  to  help  us  keep  financially 
financial  trouble.  In  1914,  we  withstood  sound,  for  it  provides  for  contraction  as 
the  most  disturbing  shock  in  the  history  of  well  as  expansion.  Few  people  have 
the  world,  and  we  have  recently  consum-  realized  the  importance  of  this  measure, 
mated  without  the  least  apparent  strain  which  radicall)' changed  our  entire  federal 
the  largest  financial  operation  ever  under-  banking  s\stem.  One  authority  sa\'s  it 
taken  in  this  country.  We  can  be  deeply  may  some  day  be  ranked  next  after  the 
thankful  that  Congress,  late  in  191 3,  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
passed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  that  Constitution.  It  has  met  all  the  demands 
it  was  put  into  operation  in  the  succeeding  that  have  been  placed  upon  it  in  one  of 
year.  A  leading  banker  says  that  the  the  most  exacting  periods  in  historw 
initial  war  shock,  which  it  enabled  us  to  Recentl\'  amendments  have  been  made 
overcome,  would,  without  it,  have  led  to  a  to  the  act  by  Congress  which  permit  the 
panic.  extension  of  a  larger  amount  of  credit  on 
To  borrow  a  simile  from  one  of  the  most  the  same  reserve  base,  and  the  issuance  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  Federal  a  larger  amount  of  federal  reserve  notes  on 
Reserve  Board:  our  financial  reserve  is  the  same  basis  of  securitw  Thus  they 
now  concentrated  in  one  reservoir  with  an  permit  additional  financial  expansion, 
effective  system  of  pipes  to  direct  it  In  the  press  of  economically  revolutionary 
wherever  it  might  be  wanted  for  short,  measures  before  Congress,  these  import- 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT  AS  NOW  AMENDED 

The  lower  diagram  indicates  the  credit  extension  possible,  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  now 
amended,  on  the  basis  of  one  billion  dollars  of  gold  that  has  come  to  us  from  Great  Britain  since  the  war 
started.  The  upper  diagrams  illustrate  the  credit  extension  possible  under  the  reserve  requirements  of  the 
old  National  Bank  Act  and  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act 


ant  changes  received  little  general  discus- 
sion or  public  consideration.  Yet  they 
may  be  most  momentous  in  their  influence 
on  the  business  and  financial  future  of  the 
country.  The  original  law,  although  it 
was  enacted  by  the  Democrats  in  less 
than  a  year  after  they  came  into  power, 
was  the  fruit  of  many  years'  study  of 
banking  conditions  here  and  abroad;  and 
the  restrictions  and  safeguards  included 
in  the  original  measure  were  the  result  of 
careful  consideration.  For  that  reason 
any  changes  made  at  this  time  may  natur- 
ally be  open  to  suspicion  that  they  may,  to 
some  extent,  undermine  the  soundness  of 
the  system.  Compared  with  the  banking 
systems  abroad,  however,  ours  seems  still 
to  be  well  protected  by  law. 


The  most  important  change  that  was 
made  permits  a  reduction  by  approxi- 
mately one  third  in  the  percentage  of  re- 
serve that  member  banks  in  the  federal 
reserve  system  must  maintain  in  relation 
to  their  deposits  which  are  pa>able  on 
demand.  All  this  required  reserve  must 
now  be  kept  on  deposit  with  the  twelve 
federal  reserve  banks.  The  matter  of 
"till"  or  "vault"  reserves  which  the 
member  banks  will  maintain  to  meet  the 
current  demands  of  their  depositors  is 
left  to  their  own  discretion.  Successful, 
as  well  as  sound,  banking,  however, 
requires  that  these  be  adequate. 

The  successive  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  legal  reserve  requirements  for 
the  different  classes  of  banks  since  the 


THE  MINIMUM  GOLD  RESERVE  AGAINST  10  BILLIONS  OF  CREDIT 

The  minimum  amount  of  gold  reserve  required  to  be  held  in  federal  reserve  banks  against  10  billions 
of  credit  is  .S^so.cx)o,ooo.  The  remaining  S65o.t>oo,mxi  of  reserve  required  to  be  deposited  by  member 
banks  with  the  twohe  reserve  banks  can  now  be  invested  by  them  if  they  so  desire.  "Till"  or  "\ault" 
reserves  of  the  member  banks,  regarding  which  there  is  now  no  requirement  in  the  law,  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  these  diagrams 
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clays  of  the   (ild    national    hank   svstcm 
have  been  as  follows: 
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PER  CENT. 

PER  CENT. 

Country  banks 
Reserve  city  banks 
Central  reserve cil> 
banks  .... 

15 
25 

12 

18 
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Reserve  requirements  have  thus  been 
cut  to  less  than  half  what  they  were  under 
the  national  bank  law,  but  that  is  not  the 
most  significant  way  of  expressing  it.  It 
is  in  the  greater  volume  of  credit  that  the 
banks  are  now  able  to  extend  on  a  given 
amount  of  reserve  that  the  importance  of 
these  changes  lie.  That  can  be  best  shown 
graphically.  Consider,  for  instance,  that 
the  gold  shipped  to  us  by  Great  Britain 
since  the  war  started,  amounting  to  more 
than  a  billion  dollars,  had  ^11  found  its 
way  into  the  federal  reserve  system,  as  a 
good  part  of  it  did.  It  would  there  secure 
for  reserve  city  banks  four  billion  dollars 
of  deposits  under  the  old  banking  act, 
six  and  two  thirds  billions  under  the  orig- 
inal Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  ten  billions 
demand  deposits  as  the  law  now  stands; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  would  permit  the 
extension  of  credit  to  that  amount. 
Credits  appear  in  the  bank  statements 
both  as  loans  and  deposits,  and  it  is 
largely  through  the  transfer  of  these  de- 
posits by  check  that  business  is  carried  on. 

OUR    POSSIBLE    CREDIT    EXPANSION 

The  figures  and  diagrams  that  accom- 
pany this  article  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  our  possible  credit  expansion. 
For  as  this  billion  dollars  of  gold  reserve 
now  has  to  be  deposited  with  the  federal 
reserve  banks,  and  they  are  in  turn  re- 
quired to  hold  only  35  per  cent,  reserve 
against  such  deposits,  it  would  be  possible 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  for  ten 
billions  of  credit  through  reserve  city 
banks  to  be  based  on  only  ?3  50,000,000  of 
actual  gold  in  the  federal  reserve  banks. 
Instead  of  the  J?  1,000,000,000  which  the 
member  banks  would  have  to  turn   in 


against  their  ten  billions  of  deposits,  the 
reserve  banks  would  have  to  hold  only 
$350,ooo,o(x>  in  reserve,  and,  if  they 
wished,  could  employ  the  other 
J65o,(xx),ocx)  in  investments.  The  rela- 
ti(jn  that  might  lawfully  exist  between 
dep)osits  and  fmal  reserve  in  this  extreme 
case  is  indicated  by  the  diagram  at  the 
bottom  of  page  637. 

The  minimum  percentage  of  reserve 
that  would  have  to  be  held  by  the 
federal  reserve  banks  against  ten  billions 
of  deposits  in  country  banks  would  be  less 
than  this,  or  only  S245,ocx),ooo;  and 
against  similar  deposits  in  member  banks 
in  central  reserve  cities — New  York, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis — they  would  be 
J455, 000,000.  The  reserve  banks  in  these 
cases  could  invest  more  than  half  the  7 
per  cent,  and  13  per  cent,  reserves  that 
these  member  banks  must  maintain  with 
them,  and  keep  only  2.45  per  cent,  and 
4.55  per  cent.,  respectively,  in  gold  against 
these  deposits.  The  average  reserve  re- 
quired for  all  demand  deposits  as  they  are 
distributed  among  member  banks  is 
slightly  less  than  the  10  per  cent,  for 
reserve  cities  used  in  the  diagrams  above. 
Of  course,  the  member  banks  will  main- 
tain in  their  own  vaults  some  reserve 
against  their  deposits,  and  John  E.  Roven- 
sky,  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  sa\s  that  any 
expectation  of  such  expansion  as  pictured 
here  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  world  of  finance  will  be  tempted  to  in- 
dulge in  an  orgy  of  inflation  in  which  noth- 
ing but  the  limit  of  the  law  will  stop  them. 

In  the  old  national  bank  system  the 
25  per  cent,  reserve  required  for  central 
reserve  cities  had  to  be  maintained  in  full 
in  the  bank's  own  vaults.  Thus  was  the 
water  distributed  in  pails.  It  has  been  a 
long  step  in  the  modification  of  our  bank- 
ing system  from  such  a  25  per  cent,  re- 
serve requirement  to  one  where  4.S5  per 
cent,  is  all  that  the  law  nominates.  At 
this  writing  the  twelve  reserve  banks  have 
a  gold  reserve  of  about  73  per  cent, 
against  deposits,  or  more  than  twice  the 
35  per  cent,  requirement. 

Before  going  further  it  should  be  ex- 
plained   that    these    inverted    truncated 
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pyramids  are  not  as  top-heavy  as  they 
look.  To  the  extent  that  they  represent 
credit  extension,  which  they  largely  do, 
and  should  increasingly  do  as  they  grow 
larger,  there  is  back  of  them  the  security 
for  loans  to  commercial  and  other  bor- 
rowers which  is  satisfactory  to  the  banks 
extending  the  credit. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  important 
provision  of  the  federal  reserve  law.  It  is 
a  unique  thing  in  American  banking, 
although  it  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years  abroad,  i.e.,  the  rediscount  privi- 
lege. This,  with  the  related  provision 
for  issuance  of  federal  reserve  notes 
against  rediscounted  paper  and  a  40  per 
cent,  gold  reserve,  is  expected  to  protect 
us  against  the  recurrence  of  a  money 
panic  like  that  of  1907.  It  is  because 
member  banks  can  now  rediscount  short- 
term  commercial  paper,  other  than  that 
arising  out  of  operations  in  the  security 
markets,  unless  those  operations  are  the 
carrying  of  United  States  Government 
bonds;  or  because,  in  other  words,  they 
can  sell  such  paper  at  a  price  to  the  federal 
reserve  banks  and  get  federal  reserve 
notes  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
maintain  large  vault  reserves  like  those 
of  the  old  system. 

Under  the  original  Federal  Reserve 
Act  the  reserve  notes  had  to  be  secured 
by  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  paper, 
and  each  federal  reserve  bank  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  reserve  of  40  per 
cent,  in  gold  against  its  notes  in  circula- 
tion. By  the  recent  amendments,  this 
gold  reserve  can  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
collateral,  thus  reducing  b)'  40  per  cent, 
the  amount  of  discounted  paper  required 
to  be  held  against  outstanding  notes; 
and  federal  reserve  notes  can  now  be 
issued  against  an  equal  amount  of  gold. 
The  latter  provision  is  designed  to  hasten 
the  concentration  of  gold  in  the  federal 
reserve  banks;  the  former  will  permit 
additional  currency  expansion  on  the 
initiative  of  the  reserve  banks  themselves. 
The  stage,  therefore,  seems  well  set  for 
banking  and  currency  expansion  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  expansion  has  already 
started  with  a  five-billion-dollar  growth 


in  banking  credits  and  more  than  500 
million  of  federal  reserve  notes  in  circu- 
lation. Conservative  bankers  say  this 
expansion  is  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  our  greatly  increased  business  at 
the  higher  prices  which  are  due  to  the 
urgent  foreign  demand  for  our  products. 
But  if  the  American  people  do  not  meet 
the  war  costs  from  their  savings,  either 
through  the  pa>'ment  of  taxes  or  b\'  the 
purchase  of  Government  bonds  and  full 
payment  for  them  within  a  reasonable 
time,  then  much  greater  use  will  have  to 
be  made  of  the  provisions  for  credit  and 
currency  expansion  in  our  new  banking 
law,  and  our  financial  position  ma\'  be- 
come somewhat  comparable  with  that  of 
the  belligerents  abroad. 

We  have  entered  the  war  with  the 
largest  gold  stock  of  any  countr>-  in  the 
world — more  than  three  billion  dollars, 
of  which  the  federal  reserve  banks  now 
hold  more  than  §1,374,000,000.  The 
Bank  of  England  holds  only  §267,000,000. 
We  have  expanded  credits  by  about  five 
billions  since  the  war  started,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  A.  C.  Miller,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  45  per  cent,  of  that 
expansion  is  offset  b>'  securities  of  an 
investment,  not  a  commercial,  character 
— largel)'  Government  bonds,  including 
foreign  issues.  To  that  extent  the  ex- 
pansion might  be  called  inflation.  We 
have  left,  however,  a  wide  margin  for 
expansion,  which  if  properl\'  conserved 
and  carefully  used  ma\'  meet  all  de- 
mands of  the  war  without  making  our 
>oung  banking  s>'stem  fmanciall\'  un- 
sound. \\  hat  danger  there  is  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  having  these  vast  new  facilities, 
we  ma\'  make  use  of  them  before  the  real 
emergency  arises;  and  when  the  pinch 
comes  we  ma\'  not  be  able  to  meet  it  with- 
out weakening  the  s\stem. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  general  ques- 
tion is  that,  with  the  federal  reserve 
SNStem,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  fman-"^ 
ciall\-  sound,  although  we  are  likel\' 
to  have  more  credit  inflation;  but  that  it  is 
impossible  as  \et  to  predict  whether  we 
will  keep  sound.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  banking  authorities 
believe  we  will. 


THROUGH    THE    LOUVAIN    INFERNO 

An   I'.xccrpt   Injm  the  Journal  of  an  Anierican  Diplomatic  Officer  Shcjwing 
the  ik'sliality  :\n(.\  Wanton  Destructiveness  of  the  German  Troops 

7H/RD  INSTALMENT 

BY 

HUGH  GIBSON 

(First  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in  Brussels  at  the  time  of  the  German  Invasion) 

BRUSSELS,   August  27th,    1914.      int(j  the  Legation  more  dead  than 

There  is  bad  news  from  Lou-  alive  after  having  been  compelled  to  walk 

V    vain.     The   reports   we   have  ahead  of  the  German  troops  for  miles  as  a 

}    received  agree  that  there  was  sort  of  protecting  screen.     One  of  them  is 

some   sort   of  trouble   in   the  ill  and  it  is  said  that  he  ma}'  die  as  a  result 

square  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  a  day  or  of  what  he  has  gone  through, 

two  ago.     Beyond  that  no  two  reports  are  August  28th — After  lunch  Blount  and  1 

alike.     The  Germans  say  that  the  son  of  decided  to  go  out  to  Louvain  to  learn  for 

the  Burgomaster  shot  down  some  staff  ourselves  just  how  much  truth  there  is  in 

officers    who   were    talking   together    at  the  stories  we  have  heard  and  see  whether 

dusk  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     The  only  the  American  College  is  safe.     We  were 

flaw  in  that  story  is  that  the  Burgomaster  going  alone,  but  Pousette  and  Bulle,  the 

has  no  son.     Some  Belgians  say  that  two  Swedish  and  Mexican  Charges  d'Affaires, 

bodies  of  Germans  who  were  drunk  met  in  were  anxious  to  join  us,  so  the  four  of  us 

the  dusk;  that  one  body  mistook  the  other  got  away  together  and  made  good  time  as 

for   French   and  opened  fire.    Other  re-  far    as    the    first    outpost    this    side    of 

liable  people  tell  with  convincing  detail  Louvain. 

that  the  trouble  was  planned  and  started  Here  there  was  a  small  camp  by  a 
by  the  Germans  in  cold  blood.  However  hospital,  and  the  soldiers  came  out  to 
that  may  be,  the  affair  ended  in  the  town  examine  our  papers  and  warn  us  to  go  no 
being  set  on  fire  and  civilians  shot  down  in  further  as  there  was  fighting  in  the  town, 
the  streets  as  they  tried  to  escape.  Ac-  The  road  was  black  with  frightened 
cording  to  the  Germans  themselves  the  civilians  carrying  away  small  bundles 
town  is  being  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  from  the  ruins  of  their  homes. ^  Ahead 
Cathedral,  the  Library,  the  University,  was  a  great  column  of  dull  gray  smoke 
and  other  public  buildings  have  either  which  completely  hid  the  city.  We  could 
been  destroyed  or  have  suffered  severely,  hear  the  muffled  sound  of  firing  ahead. 
People  have  been  shot  by  hundreds  and  Down  the  little  street  which  led  to  the 
those  not  killed  are  being  driven  from  the  town  we  could  see  dozens  of  white  flags 
town.  They  are  coming  to  Brussels  by  which  had  been  hung  out  of  the  windows 
thousands  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  This  in  a  childish  hope  of  averting  trouble, 
evening  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  We  talked  with  the  soldiers  for  some 
Arts  came  in  with  the  news  that  her  time  in  an  effort  to  get  some  idea  of  what 
mother,  a  woman  of  eighty-four,  had  been  had  really  happened  in  the  town.  They 
driven  from  her  home  at  the  point  of  the  seemed  convinced  that  civilians  had 
bayonet  and  forced  to  walk  with  a  stream  precipitated  the  whole  business  by  firing 
of  refugees  all  the  way  to  Tervueren,  a  upon  the  staff  of  a  general  who  was  parley- 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  before  she  ing  with  the  Burgomaster  in  the  square 
could  be  put  on  a  tram  to  her  daughter's  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  saw 
house.     Two  old  priests  have  staggered  nothing  themselves  but  believed  what  they 
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were  told.  Different  members  of  the 
detachment  had  different  stories  to 
tell,  including  one  that  civilians  had  a 
machine  gun  installed  on  top  of  the 
Cathedral  and  fired  into  the  German 
troops,  inflicting  much  damage.  One  of 
the  men  told  us  that  his  company  had  lost 
twenty-five  men  in  the  initial  flurry. 
They  were  a  depressed  and  nervous  look- 
ing crew,  bitter  against  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  cursing  their  ways  with  great 
earnestness.  They  were  at  some  pains  to 
impress  upon  us  that  all  Belgians  were 
Schwein  and  that  the  people  of  Louvain 
were  the  lowest  known  form  of  the  animal. 
After  talking  the  situation  over  with  the 
officer  in  command  we  decided  to  try 
getting  around  the  town  to  the  station  by 
way  of  the  ring  of  outer  boulevards.  We 
got  through  in  good  shape,  being  stopped 
a  few  times  by  soldiers  and  by  little 
groups  of  frightened  civilians  who  were 
cowering  in  the  shelter  of  doorways  listen- 
ing to  the  noise  of  fighting  in  the  town,  the 
steady  crackle  of  machine-guns,  and  the 
occasional  explosions. 

"LES  AMERICAINS    SONT    ARRIVEs!" 

They  were  pathetic  in  their  confidence 
that  the  United  States  was  coming  to 
save  them.  In  some  way  word  has 
traveled  all  over  Belgium  that  we  have 
entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  Belgium 
and  they  all  seem  to  believe  it.  Nearly 
every  group  we  talked  to  asked  hopefully 
when  our  troops  were  coming  and  when 
we  answered  that  we  were  not  involved 
they  asked  wistfully  if  we  didn't  think  we 
should  be  forced  to  come  in  later.  A  little 
boy  of  about  eight  in  a  group  that  stopped 
us  asked  me  whether  we  were  English  and 
when  1  told  him  what  we  were  he  began 
jumping  up  and  down,  clapping  his  hands 
and  shouting: 

Les  Americains  sont  arrives!  Les  Ameri- 
cains  sont  arrives! 

I  lis  father  told  him  to  be  quiet,  but  he 
was  perfectly  happy  and  clung  to  the  side 
of  the  car  as  long  as  we  sta\od.  his  eves 
shining  with  joy,  convinced  that  things 
were  going  to  be  all  right  somehow. 

About  half  way  around  the  ring  of 
boulevards  we  came  to  burning  houses. 


The  outer  side  of  the  boulevard  was  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  from  the  houses,  so  the 
motor  was  safe,  but  it  was  prett>'  hot  and 
the  cinders  were  so  thick  that  we  had  to 
put  on  our  goggles.  A  lot  of  the  houses 
were  still  burning,  but  most  of  them  were 
nothing  but  blackened  walls  with  smoul- 
dering timbers  inside.  Many  of  the 
front  doors  had  been  battered  open  in 
order  to  start  the  fires  or  to  rout  out  the 
people  who  were  in  hiding. 

GHASTLY  SIGHTS   IN   LOUVAIN 

We  came  to  a  German  ammunition 
wagon  half  upset  against  a  tree  where  it 
had  been  hurled  when  the  horses  had 
turned  to  run  away.  The  tongue  was 
broken  and  wrenched  out.  Near-by 
were  the  two  horses  dead  and  swollen 
until  their  legs  stood  out  straight.  Then 
we  began  to  see  more  ghastly  sights — 
poor  civilians  lying  where  they  had  been 
shot  down  as  they  ran — men  and  women 
— one  old  patriarch  lying  on  his  back  in 
the  sun,  his  great  white  beard  nearly  hid- 
ing his  swollen  face.  All  sorts  of  wreck- 
age scattered  over  the  street,  h^ts  and 
wooden  shoes,  German  helmets,  swords, 
and  saddles,  bottles,  and  all  sorts  of 
bundles  which  had  been  dropped  and 
abandoned  when  the  trouble  began.  For 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  the  boulevard 
looked  as  though  it  had  Heen  swept  b\'  a 
cyclone.  The  Porte  de  Tirlemont  had 
evidently  been  the  scene  of  particularly 
bloody  business.  The  telegraph  and 
trolley  wires  were  down;  dead  men  and 
horses  all  over  the  square;  the  houses  still 
burning.  The  broad  road  we  had 
traveled  when  we  went  to  Tirlemont  was 
covered  with  wreckage  and  dead  bodies. 

Some  bedraggled  German  soldiers  came 
out  from  under  the  gate  and  examined  our 
passes.  The\'  were  nervous  and  unhappy 
and  shook  their  heads  gloomily  over  the 
horrors  through  Which  they  were  passing. 
They  said  they  had  had  hardl\'  a  minute's 
sleep  for  the  past  three  nights.  Their 
e\es  were  bloodshot  and  they  were  al- 
most too  tired  to  talk.  Some  of  them 
were  drunk — in  the  sodden  stage  when 
the  effect  begins  to  wear  off.  The>'  told 
us  we  could  proceed  in  safety  as  far  as  the 
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station,  where  we  would  find  the  head- 
(jiKirtcrsof  the  commanding  (jfficer.  i  Icre 
we  C(juld  leave  tlie  motor  and  learn  Ikjw 
far  we  could  safely  y^o.  This  cnjwd  varied 
the  wording  a  little  by  saying  that  the 
Belgians  were  all  dogs  and  that  these 
particular  dogs  were  being  driven  out  as 
they  should  be — that  all  that  part  of  town 
was  being  cleared  (jf  people — ordered  to 
leave  their  homes  and  go  to  Brussels  or 
some  other  town  so  that  the  destruction 
of  l.cnivain  could  proceed  systematical!}'. 
We  thought  at  the  time  that  they  were 
exaggerating  what  was  being  done,  but 
were  enlightened  before  we  had  gone 
much  farther. 

We  continued  down  the  boulevard  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  till  we  came  to  the 
station.  Sentries  came  out  and  looked 
through  our  passes  again.  We  parked 
the  motor  with  a  number  of  German 
military  cars  in  the  square  and  set  ofT  on 
foot  down  the  Rue  de  la  Station,  which 
we  had  admired  so  much  when  we  had 
driven  down  its  length  ten  days  be- 
fore. 

SYSTEMATIC  DESTRUCTION  OF  HOUSES 

The  houses  on  both  sides  were  either 
partially  destroyed  or  smouldering. 
Soldiers  were  systematically  removing 
what  was  to  be  found  in  the  way  of 
valuables,  food,  and  wine,  and  then 
setting  fire  to  the  furniture  and  hangings. 
It  was  all  most  businesslike.  The  houses 
are  substantial  stone  buildings,  and  fire 
will  not  spread  from  one  to  another. 
Therefore  the  procedure  was  to  batter 
down  the  door  of  each  house,  clean  out 
what  was  to  be  saved,  then  pile  furniture 
and  hangings  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
set  them  afire,  and  move  on  to  the  next 
house. 

It  was  pretty  hot  but  we  made  our  way 
down  the  street,  showing  our  passes  every 
hundred  feet  or  so  to  soldiers  installed  in 
comfortable  armchairs  which  they  had 
dragged  into  the  gutter  from  looted 
houses,  till  we  came  to  a  little  crossing 
about  half  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Here  we  were  stopped  by  a  small  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  who  told  us  that  we 
could  go  no  farther;  that  the)'  were  clear- 


ing civilians  out  of  some  houses  a  little 
farther  down  the  street  and  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  firing  at  any  time. 

The  officer  in  command  spoke  to  us 
civilly  and  told  us  to  stick  close  to  him  so 
that  we  could  know  just  what  we  ought  to 
do  at  any  time.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
destruction  of  this  part  of  the  town  and 
had  things  moving  along  smartl)'.  His 
men  were  firing  some  houses  near-by  and 
he  stood  outside  smoking  a  rank  cigar 
and  looking  on  gloomil)'. 

"reminiscences" 

We  exchanged  remarks  with  him  in 
German  for  a  few  minutes,  I  limping 
along  behind  the  more  fluent  Pousette 
and  Bullc.  Then  I  said  something  in  an 
aside  to  Blount  and  the  officer  broke  into 
the  conversation  in  perfectly  good  Eng- 
lish. He  turned  out  to  be  a  volunteer 
officer  from  Hamburg  who  had  spent  some 
thirty  years  in  England  and  was  com- 
pletely at  home  in  the  language. 

We  then  accomplished  the  formal  in- 
troductions which  are  so  necessary  to 
Germans  even  at  a  time  like  this,  and 
when  we  came  to  Bulle  the  officer  burst 
into  a  rapid  fire  of  questions  which  ended 
in  his  proclaiming  in  rapture: 

"Why,  I  knew  >our  father  in  Hamburg 
and  went  to  school  with  }our  Uncle  So- 
and-so!" 

Reminiscence  went  on  as  though  we 
were  about  a  dining  table  at  home; 
minute  inquiry  was  made  into  the  welfare 
and  activities  of  the  Bulle  family  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  On  the  strength  of 
the  respectability  of  Bulle's  relatives  we 
were  then  taken  under  the  officer's  wing 
and  piloted  by  him  through  the  rest  of 
our  visit. 

From  where  we  stood  we  could  see  down 
the  street  through  the  smoke  as  far  as  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  It  was  still  standing, 
but  the  Cathedral  across  the  street  was 
badly  damaged  and  smoke  was  rising  in 
clouds  from  its  roof.  The  business 
houses  beyond  were  not  to  be  seen;  the 
smoke  was  too  dense  to  tell  how  many  of 
them  were  gone. 

Machine-guns  were  at  work  near-by, 
and  occasionallv  there  was  a  loud  ex- 
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plosion  when  the  destructive  work  was  it  over  and  over,  but  the  burden  of  what 

helped  with  dynamite.  he  had  to  say  was  something  hke  this; 

A  number  of  the  men  about  us  were  ''We  shall  make  this  place  a  desert, 

drunk  and  evidently  had  been   in  that  We  shall  wipe  it  out  so  that  it  will  be  hard 

state  for  some  time.     Our  officer  com-  to  find  where  Louvain  used  to  stand.    For 

plained  that  they  had  had  very  little  to  generations  people  will  come  here  to  see 

eat  for  several  days  but  added  glumly  that  what  we  have  done  and  it  will  teach  them 

there  was  plenty  to  drink.  to  respect  Germany  and  to  think  twice  be- 

A  cart,  heaped  high  with  loot,  driven  by  fore  they  resist  her.      Not  one  stone  on 

a  fat  Landsturmer  and  pulled  by  a  tiny  another,    I    tell   you — nie  ein  Stein  auf 

donkey,  came  creaking  past  us.     One  of  einander!" 

our  party  pulled  his  kodak  from  his  I  agreed  with  him  when  he  remarked 
pocket  and  inquired  of  our  guardian  in  that  people  would  come  here  for  genera- 
English:   "May  I  take  a  picture?"  tions  to  see  what  Germany  had  done — 

His  intent  evidently  escaped  the  Ger-  but  he  did  not  seem  to  follow  my  line  of 

man,  who  answered  cordially:  thought. 

"'^fc.'lCertainly;  go  ahead.     You  will  find  While   we   were   talking   about   these 

some  beautiful  things  over  there  on  the  things  and  the  business  of  burning  and 

corner  in  the  house  they  are  getting  ready  looting  was  pursuing  its  orderly  course,  a 

to  burn."  rifle  shot  rang  out  near-by.       Instantly 

We  kept  our  faces  under  confrol;  and  he  every  soldier  seized  his  rifle  and  stood 

was  too  much  occupied  with  his  other  <  waiting   for   an    indication    as   to   what 

troubles  to  notice  that  we  did  not  avail  of  would  happen  next.     In  a  few  seconds  a 

his  kind  permission  to  join  in  the  pil-  group  of  soldiers   rushed   into  a  house 

lage.  about  a  hundred  feet  away.     There  was  a 

He  was  rabid  against  the  Belgians  and  sound  of  blows  as  though  a  door  was 

had  an  endless  series  of  stories  of  atroci-  being  beaten  in;  then  a  few  shots,  and  the 

ties  they  had  committed — though  he  ad-  soldiers  came  out,  wiping  the  perspiration" 

mitted  that  he  had  none  of  them  at  first  from  their  faces, 

hand.      He  took  it  as  sospel,  however,  ,                                       ,, 

♦Uo+    +T     ,,    u^A    r       i                \.u       n  WE    ARE    SO    HELPLESS      , 

that  they  had  fired  upon  the  German 

troops  in  Louvain  and  laid  themselves  "Snipers!"  said  our  guide,  shaking  his 
open  to  reprisals.  To  his  thinking  there  fist  at  the  house.  "We  have  gone  through 
is  nothing  bad  enough  for  them,  and  his  that  sort  of  thing  for  three  days  and  it  is 
chief  satisfaction  seemed  to  consist  in  enough  to  drive  us  mad.  Fighting  is  easy 
repeating  to  us  over  and  over  that  he  was  in  comparison,  for  then  you  know  what 
going  the  limit.  Orders  had  been  issued  you  are  doing."  And  then  almost  tear- 
to  raze  the  town — "till  not  one  stone  was  fully:  "  Here  we  are  so  helpless!" 
left  on  another, "  as  he  said.  While   he   was    talking   another   shot 

rang  out,  and  then  there  was  a  regular 

TEUTONIC    LOGIC  fusillade  which  lasted  for  fifteen  seconds 

Just  to  see  what  would  happen,  I  in-  or  so;  then  an  explosion, 

quired  about  the  provision  of  the  Hague  Bulle  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his 

Conventions  prescribing  that  no  collective  going  but  ran  for  the  station,  calling  back : 

penalty  can  be  imposed  for  lawless  acts  "I've  had   enough    of   this.      Let's    get 

of  individuals.     He  dismissed  that  to  his  out  and  go  home." 

own  satisfaction  by  remarking  :  Our  friend  the  officer  said   Bulle  was 

"All  Belgians  are  dogs  and  all  would  do  right  and  that  it  would  be  the  part  of 

these  things  unless  the>'  are  taught  what  wisdom  for  us  all  to  fall  back  to  the  station 

will  happen  to  them."-  where  we  would  be  near  the  car  in  case 

Convincing  logic!  anything  happened.     He  started  off  at  a 

With  a  hard  glint  in  his  e\'e  he  told  us  good  pace,  and  as  we  were  in  no  mood  to 

the  purpose  of  his  work;  he  came  back  to  argue  we  went  meekly  along  in  his  wake. 
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Wc  overtook  Bulk*  enga/^ed  in  an  alter- 
cation with  a  very  drunken  s(jldier  who 
wanted  to  see  his  {)apers  and  was  insuItin/4 
ahout  it.  Instead  of  taking  the  easy 
course  and  showing  his  papers  liulle  was 
opening  a  debate  on  the  subject  when  we 
arrived  and  took  a  hand.  Our  officer 
wadetl  into  the  soldier  in  a  way  that 
would  have  caused 
a  mutiny  in  any 
other  army,  and  the 
soldier,  very  drunk 
a)i  d  sullen,  r  e  - 
treated  muttering 
to  his  armchair  on 
the  curb.  We  then 
moved  on  to  the 
station. 

Outside  the  station  was  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  people,  mostly  women 
and  children,  being  herded  on  to  trains  by 
soldiers  to  be  run  out  of  the  town.  They 
seemed  to  be  decently  treated,  but  were 
naturally  in  a  pitiable  state  of  terror. 
Just  inside  the  gates  of  the  freight  yard 
wore  a  couple  of  women  telling  their 
troubles  to  a  group  of  ofificers  and 
soldiers.  They  had  both  lost  their  hus- 
bands in  the  street  fighting  and  were  in  a 
terrible  state.  The  officers  and  men  were 
gathered  about  them,  evidently  dis- 
tressed by  their  trouble  and  trying  to 
comfort  them.  They  had  put  the  older 
woman  in  an  arm-chair  and  were  giving 
her  a  little  brandy  in  a  tea  cup.  And  the 
same  men  may  have  been  the  ones  who 
killed  the  husbands.     .     .     . 

WHOLESALE    SHOOTINGS 

We  went  on  into  the  freight  yards  and 
were  greeted  by  a  number  of  officers  with 
hopeful  talk  of  a  train  coming  from 
B  russels  with  food.  We  were  given  chairs 
and  an  orderly  was  despatched  for  a  bottle 
of  wine  so  that  a  drink  could  be  given  to 
Bulle,  who  said  that  after  what  he  had 
been  through  he  would  appreciate  a  glass 
of  something  comforting. 

We  settled  down  and  listened  to  the 
stories  of  the  past  few  days.  It  was  a 
story  of  clearing  out  civilians  from  a  large 
part  of  the  town ;  a  systematic  routing  out 
of  men  from  cellars  and  garrets,  whole- 


"H^e  shall  make  this  place  a  desert. 
IV e  shall  wipe  it  out  so  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  where  Louvain  used  to 
stand.  Not  one  stone  on  another,  I 
tell  you — nie  ein  Stein  auf  einander!" 


sale  shootings,  the  generous  use  of  ma- 
chine-guns, and  the  free  application  of  the 
torch — the  wh(jle  story  enough  to  make 
one  see  red.  And  for  our  guidance  it  was 
impressed  on  us  that  this  would  make 
people  respect  Germany  and  think  twice 
about  resisting  her. 

Suddenly  several  shots   rang  out   aj> 

parentlyfrom  some 
ruins  across  the 
street  and  the 
whole  place  was  in- 
stantl)-  in  an  up- 
roar.    The  lines  of 


civilians  were 
driven  helter- 
skelter  to  cover — 
where,  1  don't 
know.  The  stands  of  arms  in  the  freight 
yard  were  snatched  up,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it  several  hundred 
men  were  scattered  behind  any  sort  of 
shelter  that  offered,  ready  for  the  fray. 

1  took  one  quick  look  about  and  de- 
cided that  the  substantial  freight  station 
was  the  most  attractive  thing  in  sight. 
In  no  time  I  was  inside,  closely  followed 
by  my  own  crowd  and  a  handful  of 
soldiers.  First  we  lay  down  upon  the 
platform  and  then  when  we  got  our  bear- 
ings rolled  over  on  to  the  track  among  a 
lot  of  artillery  horses  that  were  tethered 
there. 

Apparently  a  number  of  civilians, 
goaded  to  desperation  by  what  they  had 
seen,  had  banded  together,  knowing 
that  they  were  as  good  as  dead  and  had 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
they  could.  They  had  gathered  in  the 
ruins  of  the  houses  fronting  on  the  station 
and  had  opened  up  on  us.  There  was  a 
brisk  interchange  of  shots  accompanied 
by  an  occasional  tinkle  of  broken  glass 
and  a  good  deal  of  indiscriminate  cursing 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  us. 

The  artillery  horses  did  not  welcome  us 
very  cordiallx'  and  began  to  get  restive  in 
a  way  that  made  us  debate  whether  we 
preferred  sta\ing  up  on  the  platform  with 
a  chance  of  being  potted  or  staying  under 
cover  and  being  ingloriously  trampled  to 
death.     A  joint  debate  on  this  important 
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question    kept   us   occupied    for   several      told  us  that  they  were  there  and  we  were 
minutes.     We    finally    compromised    by      willing  to  take  his  word  for  it  without 
pulling  down  a  few  boxes  from  the  plat-     going  across  the  street  to  make  a  first- 
form  and  erecting  a  barricade  of  sorts  to     hand  investigation, 
protect  us  against  any  stray  kicks.  He     tried     to    impress    us    with    the 

As  we  sat  in  the  undignified  position  black  sinfulness  of  people  who  would 
imposed  on  us  by  circumstances  we  ex-  fire  upon  the  German  troops,  and 
changed  frivolous  remarks,  not  because  called  our  particular  attention  to  the 
we  felt  particularly 
gay,  but  because  we 
hadtodosomething 
to  keep  ou rsel ves  in- 
terested and  to 
keep  our  courage 
up.  Bulle  resented 
this  and  raised  his 
head  to  look  at  me 
reproachfully  over 
the  barricade  and 
say:  "Don't  talk 
like  that;  it  is 
nothing  short  of 
tempting  Provi- 
dence." 

After  a  time 
Blount  and  I  de- 
cided to  make  a  re- 
connaissance  in 
force  and  see  how 


the  car  was  getting 
on.  We  crawled 
along  the  floor  to  a 
place  from  which 
we  could  see  out 
into  the  square. 
The  soldiers  were 
flat  on  their  stom- 
achs behind  a  low 
wall  that  extended 
around    the    small 


circular  pa  r  k  1  n 
the  centre  of  the 
square  and  behind  an\'  odd  shelter  they 
could  find.  The  car  la\'  in  the  line  of 
fire  but  had  not  been  struck.  We  were 
suflficiently  pessimistic  to  be  convinced 
that  it  would  go  up  in  smoke  before  the 
row  was  over,  and  took  a  good  look  at  our 
shoes  to  see  whether  the\-  would  last 
through  a  walk  back  to  Brussels. 

Our  officer  came  out  from  behind  his 
barricade  and  showed  us  where  the  at- 
tacking force  was  concealed — at  least  he 


A  CART  OF  GERMAN   LOOT 

"A  cart,  heaped  high  with  loot,  came  creaking 
past  us.  One  of  our  party  pulled  his  kodak  from 
his  pocket  and  inquired  of  our  guardian  in  tnglish: 
'May  I  take  a  picture?'  His  intent  evidently  es- 
caped the  German  who  answered  cordially:  'Cer- 
tainly; go  ahead.  You  will  fmd  some  beautiful 
things  o\er  there  on  the  corner  in  the  house  the>' 
are  getting  read\' to  burn.'  .  .  .  We  did  not  a\  ail 
ourselves  of  his  kind  permission  to  join  in  the  pillage 


proof  now  cof- 
fered us  that  civ- 
ilians had  started 
the  row  bv  firing 
on  German  troops. 
According  to  the 
(German  story, 
which  was  the  only 
one  we  had  heard, 
civilians  had  been 
hunted  down  like 
rats  in  garrets  and 
cellars  and  shot 
down  in  cold  blood 
in  the  streets  when 
they  sought  safet}' 
in  flight.  To  my 
mind  it  was  not 
surprising  that  men 
driven  to  despera- 
tion b\'  seeing  their 
friends  and  neigh- 
bors murdered  in 
cold  blood  should 
decide  to  sell  their 
lives  IS  dearl\'  as 
the\'  could  and 
should  do  any  pos- 
sible harm  to  the 
enem\'.  Three da\s 
of  the  reign  of 
terror  that  had 
been  described  to 
us  was  enou  jzh  to  ac- 


count  for  an\thing,  and  the  fact  that  civ- 
ilians were  firing  now  did  not  in  an\'  sense 
prove  that  the>'  were  guilt\'  of  starting  the 
trouble.  For  all  we  could  tell  the\'  ma\" 
have  started  it  or  the\'  max* not  have — but 
firing  b\  them  three  da\s  after  the  row 
began  was  no  proof  to  any  one  with  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  value  of  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  story  freely  told 
us  b\'  the  Germans  as  to  their  own  be- 
havior is  enough  to  create  the  darkest 
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pri'Mi  nipt  ions  as  to  how  tlu-  t  rouble 
started — and  would  seem  to  phict-  the 
hiirden  of  proof  on  them  r:itlicr  tlhiii  on 
the  Belgians. 

While  we  were  t:ilkm'4  about  this  there 
came  anothiT  rattle  of  lirr  :\n(.\  we  scuttled 
back   to  our   shelter  amon<:  the   liorses. 


X 


\ 


X 


\ 


GERMAN    01  1  ICERS    AT    THE    PORTE    DE    TIRLEMONT 

The  German  officer  who  conducted  Mr.  Gibson's  party  round 
l.ouvain  "tried  to  impress  us,"  he  says,  "with  the  black  sinfulness 
of  people  who  would  fire  upon  the  German  troops.  According  to 
the  (lorman  story,  which  was  the  only  one  we  had  heard,  ci\ilians 
had  been  hunted  down  like  rats  in  garrets  and  cellars  and  shot  down 
in  cold  blood  in  the  streets  when  lhe>'  sought  safety  in  flight" 


Every  now  and  then  a  surl\'  soldier  with 
two  huge  revolvers  came  and  looked  over 
the  ledge  at  us  and  growled  out:  IVas 
machen  Sic  doiu  hier?  followed  by  some 
doubting  remarks  as  to  our  right  to  be  on 
the  premises.  As  he  was  evidentl\' 
ver\'  drunk  and  bad  tempei"ed  1  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  he  would  not  decide  on  his 
own  responsibilit\'  to  take  no  chances  and 
put  us  out  of  our  misery.     After  several 


visits,  h(jwever,  he  evident!)'  found  s(jme- 
thing  else  more  interesting  and  came  back 

to  trouble  us  nrj  more. 

W  hen  the  row  began  a  m(;tor  had  been 
despatched  toward  Brussels  to  recall  some 
troops  that  had  left  a  few  hours  before; 
now  aiul  then  our  officer  came  in  to  tell 
us  what  he  thought  oi  their 
chances  of  getting  back. 

On  one  of  these  visits 
l>lount  remarked  bv  way  of 
air\'  persiflage  that  that 
drink  of  \s  ine  that  had  been 
sent  for  was  a  long  time 
coming.  An>thing as  subtle 
as  that  was  lost  on  (jur 
friend,  for  he  walked  sol- 
emn l\'  awa\'.  onl\-  to  reap- 
pear in  a  few  minutes  with 
a  bottle  and  several  glasses 
which  he  set  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  platform  and  filled 
with  excellent  Burgundy. 
We  stood  up  among  the 
horses  and  drained  a  bumper 
of  the  stuff  while  the  ofKker 
wandered  back  to  his  work. 
I  le  had  gone  calmlx'  out 
into  the  thick  of  things  to 
rescue  this  bottle  and  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
we  should  claim  the  drink 
that  had  been  promised  us. 
Present  1\',  with  a  good 
deal  of  noise,  a  fairl\-  large 
force  of  troops  came  march- 
ing down  the  boulevard  and 
took  up  positions  around 
the  station.  Our  officer  re- 
turned, waving  a  smoking 
revolver,  and  told  us  to  lie 
down  as  flat  as  we  could 
among  the  horses  and  not 
to  move  unless  they  got  restive.  He  said 
it  looked  as  though  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  take  the  station  b\-  storm  and 
that  there  might  be  a  brisk  fight. 

However,  there  were  onl\-  a  few  scatter- 
ing shots,  and  then  our  friend  came  back 
and  told  us  that  we  had  better  get  out  and 
start  for  home  before  things  began  again. 
He  added,  however,  that  we  must  have 
the  permission  of  the  commanding  officer 
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who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  station,  the  troc^js  coming  back  into  the  town, 
but  offered  to  pilot  us  to  the  great  man  New  houses  were  burning  that  had  been 
and  help  us  get  the  permission.  The  intact  in  the  afternoon.  After  passing 
way  lay  straight  out  into  the  square,  in  the  Porte  de  1  irlemont  we  began  to  see 
full  view  of  the  houses  across  the  way,  people  again — little  groups  that  had  come 
along  the  front  of  the  station  just  behind  out  into  the  streets  through  a  craving  for 
the  troops  and  into  the  railroad  yard  on  companv  and  stood  huddled  together 
the  other  side. 

That  station  seemed 
about  four  miles  long,  and 
the  officer  was  possessed 
of  a  desire  to  loiter  b\' 
the  way  recounting  anec- 
dotes of  his  school  days. 
He  would  walk  along  f(jr 
a  few  steps  and  then  pause 
to  tell  Bulle  some  long 
and  rambling  yarn  about 
his  uncle.  Bulle  would  take 
him  by  the  arm  and^  get 
him  in  m  o  t  i  o  n  again. 
Then  the  old  chap  would 
transfer  his  conversational 
fire  to  another  member  of 
the  party,  and  we  were 
obliged  almost  to  pull  him 
the  length  of  the  square. 

The  commanding  officer 
was  a  pleasant  faced  little 
man    who    stood     in     the 
shelter  of  a  water  tank  and 
received    us    in  a   puzzled 
way  as  though  he  wondered 
what  civilians  were  doing  in 
that  neighborhood  anyway. 
Permission     was     readil\' 
granted   for  us  to  leave — 
with  the  ludicrous  proviso 
that  we  did  so  "at  our  own 
risk."     Then    Bulle    put 
every  bod  >'  in  good   humor 
by   inquiring  innocentl\'  if 
there    was    a  n  >■    danger. 
Everybod\'  burst  into  peals  of  laughter, 
and  we  were  escorted  to  our  car  by  the 
same  slow-moving  officer  who  insisted  on 
exchanging  cards   with    us  and    expres- 
sing the  hope  that  we  should  meet  again 
— which   we   could    not   honesth'    recip- 
rocate.    Then,  after  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  station,  we  got  awa\-  amid  a  great 
waving  of  hands. 


THE    HOTEL    DE    VILLE.   LOLVAIN 

"From  where  we  stood  we  could  see  down  the  street  through  the 
smoke  as  far  the  Hotel  de  \ille.  It  was  still  standing,  but  the 
Cathedral  across  the  street  was  badly  damaged  and  smoke  was  ris- 
ing in  clouds  from  its  roof.  The  business  houses  be>ond  were  not 
to  be  seen;  the  smoke  was  too  dense  to  tell  how  many  of  them 
wore  "one" 


The  boulevards  were  deserted  save  for 


listening  to  ihe  fighting  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.  In  harmon\-  with  the  policx' 
of  terrorizing  the  population  the  Ger- 
mans have  trained  them  to  throw  up 
their  hands  as  soon  as  an\'  one  comes  in 
sight  in  order  to  prove  that  the\-  are  un- 
armed and  defenceless.  And  the  way 
they  do  it.  the  abject  fear  that  is  evident, 
shows  that  failure  to  compl\'  with  the  rule 
is  not  lightly  punished. 


6/(8 


The  Worl<l\  Work 


WANTON    DHSTRUCTION    OF    THE    BUILDINGS 

"I  he  houses  on  both  sides  were  either  partially  destroyed  or  smouldering.  Soldiers  were  systematically 
romoxing  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  valuables,  food,  and  wine.  It  was  all  most  businesslike. 
The  houses  are  substantial  stone  buildings,  and  fire  will  not  spread  from  one  to  another.  I  herefore  the 
procedure  was  to  batter  down  the  door  of  each  house,  clean  out  what  was  to  be  saved,  then  pile  furniture 
and  hangings  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  set  them  afire,  and  mo\e  on  to  the  ne.xt  house" 


Our  worst  experience  of  this  was  when 
m  coming  around  a  corner  we  came  upon 
a  little  girl  of  about  seven  carrying  a 
canary  in  a  cage.  As  soon  as  she  saw  us 
she  threw  up  her  hands  and  cried  out 
something  we  did  not  understand. 
Thinking  that  she  wanted  to  stop  us  with 
a  warning  of  some  sort,  we  put  on  the 
brakes  and  drew  up  beside  her.  Then  she 
burst  out  crying  with  fear  and  we  saw 
that  she  was  in  terror  of  her  life.  We 
called  out  to  reassure  her,  but  she  turned 
and  ran  like  a  hunted  animal. 

It  was  hard  to  see  the  fear  of  others — 
townspeople,  peasants,  priests,  and  feeble 
old  nuns  who  dropped  their  bundles  and 
threw  up  their  hands,  their  eyes  starting 
with  fear.  The  whole  thing  was  a  night- 
mare. 

We  were  dreadfull\-  depressed  and  rode 
along  in  silence  until  Bulle  turned  around 
from  the  front  seat  and  inquired  in  a 
matter  of  fact  voice: 


"  What  sort  of  wine  was  that  we  drank 
at  the  station?" 

We  told  him  and  then  he  shook  his  head 
and  said  as  though  to  himself: 

"  1  drank  a  big  glass  of  it  but  I  was  so 
frightened  that  1  didn't  taste  it  at  all." 

That  broke  the  edge  of  the  strain  we 
were  under  and  we  had  a  good  laugh,  in 
which  Bulle  joined. 

And  so  back  to  the  Legation  without 
further  mishap  to  fmd  ever\body  worr\- 
ing  about  us  and  the  Minister  putting 
his  foot  down  and  announcing  that 
there  were  to  be  no  more  expeditions 
of  the  sort  no  matter  what  the  reason 
for  them. 

The  foregoing  is  an  impression  of  one 
afternoon  at  Louvain  taken  from  a  journal 
written  at  the  time.  It  was  not  intended 
to  pass  on  the  question  of  responsibilit>- 
for  precipitating  the  orgy  of  murder 
and  bestiality  indulged  in  by  the  German 
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A    LIVE    GERMAN    AND    A    DEAD    BELGIAN 

Mr.  Gibson  repeatedly  questioned  the  German  soldiers  at  Louvain.  "They  were  at  some  pains  to  im- 
press on  us,"  he  says,  "that  all  Belgians  were  Schwein  and  that  the  people  of  Louvain  were  the  lowest 
known  form  of  the  animal."  Another  group  of  soldiers  "varied  the  wording  a  little  by  saying  that  all 
the  Belgians  were  dogs  ....  and  had  been  ordered  to  leave  their  homes  so  that  the  destruction  of 
Louvain  could  proceed  systematically" 


army  from  the  25th  of  August  until  the 
30th,  when  orders  were  received  from 
Berhn  to  stop  the  destruction  and  restore 
pubhc  order. 

Many  subsequent  visits  to  Louvain  and 
conversations  with  people  who  were  there 
when  the  trouble  began  have  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  impression  that  the 
whole  affair  was  part  of  a  cold-blooded 
and  calculated  plan  to  terrorize  the 
civilian  population. 

While  we  were  there  it  was  frankly 
stated  that  the  town  was  being  wiped  out  ; 
that  its  destruction  was  being  carried  out 
under  definite  orders.  When  the  German 
Government  realized  the  horror  and 
loathing  with  which  the  civilized  world 
learned  of  the  fate  of  Louvain  the  orders 
were  cancelled  and  the  story  sent  out  that 
the  German  forces  had  tried  to  prevent 
the  destruction,  had  fought  the  fire,  and 
b\'  good  fortune  had  been  able  to  save  the 
I  lotel  de  Ville.     Never  has  a  government 


lied  more  brazenly.  When  we  arrived  the 
destruction  of  the  town  was  being  carried 
on  in  an  orderl>'  and  s\'stematic  wa\-  that 
showed  careful  preparation.  The  onl\ 
thing  that  saved  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
the  fact  that  the  German  troops  had  not 
progressed  that  far  with  their  work  when 
the  orders  were  countermanded  from 
Berlin. 

It  was  only  when  he  learned  how  civili- 
zation regarded  these  crimes  that  the 
Emperor's  heart  began  to  bleed. 

The  true  facts  as  to  the  destruction  of 
Louvain  will  startle  the  world — hardened 
though  it  has  become  to  surprise  at  Ger- 
man crimes.  L'nfortunatelw  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  publish  the  details  at 
this  time  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
people  still  in  Belgium  under  German 
domination.  But  these  pei:»ple  will  speak 
for  themselves  when  the  Germans  have 
been  driven  from  Belgian  soil  and  the\'  are 
once  more  free  to  speak  the  truth. 


THF  LAST  HOURS  OF  EDITH  CAVELL 

1  U'l  Aiii'sl  ;iii(l  Trial,  ihc  I  ii:i\'ailiii^  l.fTorts  to  Save  llcr  from  ihc  (>nical 

and  I  Icart  less  German  Officials,  and  I  lii   Execution     A  Ohapter 

I  roni  "A  Jouinal  Irom  Our  Ec^alion  in   E>clgium" 

BY 

HUGH  G1I^>S(JN 


ON  AUGUST  5.  1015.  Miss 
l-.dilh  Cavell,  an  English- 
woman,  directress  of  a 
lari^e  nursin^honieat  Brus- 
sels, was  quietly  arrested 
by  the  German  authorities  and  confined 
in  the  prison  of  St.  Cjilles  on  the  charge 
that  she  had  aided  strag<j;lers  from  the 
Allied     armies     to     escape     across     the 


frontier  from  I>el(^ium  to  Holland,  fur- 
nishin}^  them  with  monew  clothing,  and 
information  concerning  the  route  to  be 
followed.  It  was  some  time  before  news 
of  Miss  Cavell's  arrest  was  received  b\' 
the  American  Eegation,  which  was  en- 
trusted at  that  time  with  the  protec- 
tion of  British  interests  in  the  occupied 
portion   of    Bel^^ium.      When    the    Min- 


rHE    RECORD    OF    THE    CASE    IN    MISS    CAVELL's    HANDWRITING 

"Died  at  7  .\.  m.  on  October  12th,  1915,"  reads  the  last  tragic  entr>'  of  the  record,  indicating  the 
hour  when  Miss  Cavell  expected  to  be  shot.  The  authorities  repeatedly  promised  to  keep  the  American 
Legation  in  Brussels  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  case;  but  these  were  German  promises.  Miss  Cavell 
was  surreptitiously  executed  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
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ister  at  Brussels 
received  a  com- 
munication from 
the  Ambassadcjr 
at  London  trans- 
mittin*^  a  note 
from  the  Foreign 
Office  stating 
that  MissCavell 
was  reported  to 
have  been  ar- 
rested and  ask- 
ing that  steps  be 
taken  to  render 
her  assistance, 
Mr.  Whitlock 
immediately  ad- 
dressed a  note  to 
the  German  au- 
thorities asking 
whether  there 
was  any  truth  in 
the  report  of 
Miss  Cavell's  ar- 
rest and  request- 
i  n  g  authoriza- 
tion for  Matt  re 
Gaston  deLeval, 
the  legal  coun- 
selor of  the  Le- 
gation, toconsult 
with  MissCavell 
and,  if  desirable, 
entrust  some  one 
with  her  defense. 

No  reply  was 
received  to  this 
communication, 
and  on  Septem- 
ber loth  the  Le- 
gation addressed 
a  further  note  to 
Baron  von  der 
Lancken.  Chief 
of  the  Political 
0  epart  ment . 
calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  mat- 
ter and  asking  that  he  enable  the  Lega- 
tion to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  neces- 
sar\'  for  Miss  Cavell's  defense. 

On   September    12th   a  repl\-  was   re- 
ceived from  Baron  von  der  Lancken  in 


^  t\,  l^aul  ^homp^on 
M.\tTRE    GASTON    DE    LEVAL 

1  he  Belgian  lawyer,  legal  counselor  of  the  .>\merican  Legation  in  Brussels,  whom 
.Mr.  W  hillock  requested  be  allowed  to  consult  with  .Miss  Cavell.  Although  the 
request  was  denied,  and  he  was  even  pre\ented  from  attending  the  trial  and  from 
seeing  .MissC^avell  after  it  was  concluded.  .M.  de  Lewd  labored  unceasingly,  though 
in  vain,  to  stay  the  sentence  of  death.  Lawyers  defending  prisoners  before  German 
military  courts  are  not  allowed  to  see  their  clienls  before  the  trial  and  are  shown 
none  of  the  documents  of  the  case 


whicli  it  was  stated  that  Miss  Cavell  had 
been   arrested  on   August    sth   and   was 
still  in  the   militar\-  prison  of  St.  Gilles. 
The  note  continued: 
She  has  herself  admitted  that  she  concealed 


EDITH    CAVELL 

The  Hnglish  nurse  who  was  shot  by  order  of  the  German  authorities  in  Brussels  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  of  October  12,  191 5.  She  was  shot  because  she  had  assisted  English  and  French 
soldiers,  as  well  as  Belgian  young  men,  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Holland  in  order  that  they  might  get 
over  to  England.     The  usual  sentence  for  her  "crime"  had  theretofore  been  imprisonment  in  Germany 
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in  her  house  French  and  Engh'sh  soldiers,  as 
well  as  Belgians  of  military  age,  all  desirous 
of  proceeding  to  the  front.  She  has  also  ad- 
mitted having  furnished  these  soldiers  with 
the  money  necessary  for  their  journey  to 
France,  and  having  facilitated  their  depart- 
ure from  Belgium  by  providing  them  with 
guides,  who  enabled  them  to  cross  the  Dutch 
frontier  secretly. 

Miss  Cavell's  defence  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
advocate  Braun,  who,  I  may  add,  is  already  in 
touch  with  the  competent  German  authorities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
the  Governor  General  as  a  matter  of  principle 
does  not  allow  accused  persons  to  have  any 
interviews  whatever,  I  much  regret  my  in-- 
ability  to  procure  for  M.  de  Leval  permission 
to  visit  Miss  Cavell  as  long  as  she  is  in  soli- 
tary confinement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  international 
law  the  American  Minister  could  take 
no  action  while  the  case  was  before  the 
courts.  It  is  an  elementary  rule  that  the 
forms  of  a  trial  must  be  gone  through 
without  interference  from  any  source. 
If,  when  the  sentence  has  been  rendered 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  denial  of 
justice,  the  case  may  be  taken  up  diplo- 
matically with  a  view  to  securing  real 
justice.  Thus  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
case  the  American  Minister  was  helpless 
to  interfere.  All  that  he  could  do  while 
the  case  was  before  the  courts  was  to 
watch  the  procedure  carefully  and  be  pre- 
pared with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
to  see  that  a  fair  trial  was  granted. 

Maitre  de  Leval  communicated  with 
Mr.  Braun,  who  said  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  pleading  before  the  court 
on  behalf  of  Miss  Cavell,  but  had  asked 
his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Kirschen, 
to  take  up  the  case.  Maitre  de  Leval 
then  communicated  with  Mr.  Kirschen, 
and  learned  from  him  that  lawyers  de- 
fending prisoners  before  German  mili- 
tary courts  were  not  allowed  to  see  their 
clients  before  the  trial  and  were  shown 
none  of  the  documents  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. It  was  thus  manifestly  impossible 
to  prepare  any  defence  save  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  trial.  Maitre  de  Leval,  who  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  case 
showed  a  most  serious  and  chivalrous 


concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  accused, 
then  told  Mr.  Kirschen  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  be  present  at  the  trial  in 
order  to  watch  the  case.  Mr.  Kirschen 
dissuaded  him  from  attending  the  trial 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  serve 
to  harm  Miss  Cavell  rather  than  help  her; 
that  the  judges  would  resent  the  pres- 
ence of  a  representative  of  the  American 
Legation.  Although  it  seems  unbeliev- 
able that  any  man  of  judicial  mind  would 
resent  the?  presence  of  another  bent  solely 
on  watching  the  course  of  justice,  Mr. 
Kirschen's  advice  was  confirmed  by  other 
Belgian  lawyers  who  had  defended  pris- 
oners before  the  German  military  courts 
and  spoke  with  the  authority  of  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Kirschen  promised,  however, 
to  keep  Maitre  de  Leval  fully  posted  as  to 
all  the  developments  of  the  case  and  the 
facts  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 
trial. 

The  trial  began  on  Thursday,  October 
7th,  and  ended  the  following  day. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Legation 
learned  from  persons  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  trial  some  of  the  facts. 

THE    CASE    AGAINST   MISS    CAVELL 

It  seems  that  Miss  Cavell  was  prose- 
cuted for  having  helped  English  and 
French  soldiers,  as  well  as  Belgian  young 
men,  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Holland 
in  order  that  they  might  get  over  to 
England.  She  had  made  a  signed  state- 
ment admitting  the  truth  of  these 
charges  and  had  further  made  public 
acknowledgment  in  court.  She  frankly 
admitted  that  not  onl\'  had  she  helped 
the  soldiers  to  cross  the  frontier  but  that 
some  of  them  had  written  her  from  Eng- 
land thanking  her  for  her  assistance. 
This  last  admission  made  the  case  more 
serious  for  her  because  if  it  had  been 
proven  onl>'  that  she  had  helped  men  to 
cross  the  frontier  into  Holland  she  could 
have  been  sentenced  only  for  a  violation 
of  the  passport  regulations,  and  not  for 
the  "crime"  of  assisting  soldiers  to  reach 
a  country  at  war  with  Germany. 

Miss  Cavell  was  tried  under  paragraph 
58  of  the  German  Military  Code,  which 
savs: 
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Any  person  who,  with  the  intention  of  aid- 
ing the  host ik"  l^jwer  or  causing  h:irm  to  (ier- 
nian  or  allied  troops,  is  guilty  (jf  one  of  the 
crimes  of  Paragraph  90  of  the  (jerman  F^enal 

(jk\c,  will  l)e  senleiuied  to  death  for  treasfjn. 

Ihe  "crime"  referred  to  by  paragraph 
00  was  that  of  "condiictinf^  soldiers  to 
the  eneni)'"  (viz.:  drni  I'eincle  Mann- 
schajtoi  lujuhrl.) 

it  is  manifest  that  this  was  a  strained 
reading  of  the  provisions  of  miUtary  law; 
that  a  false  interpretation  was  wilfully 
put  upon  these  provisions  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  conviction.  This  law  was  obvi- 
ously framed  to  cover  the  case  of  those 
who  assist  stragglers  or  lost  soldiers 
to  get  back  to  their  own  lines  and  join 
their  units.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
framers  of  the  military  law  had  foreseen 
anything  so  indirect  and  unprecedented 
as  that  of  helping  soldiers  cross  into  a 
neutral  country  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  fmd  their  way  back  through  tvv^o 
other  countries  to  their  own  army.  Miss 
Cavell  assisted  these  soldiers  to  escape 
into  a  neutral  country  which  was  bound, 
if  possible,  to  apprehend  and  intern  them. 
If  these  soldiers  succeeded  in  outwitting 
the  Dutch  authorities  and  making  their 
wa)'  to  England,  their  success  would  not, 
to  any  fair  minded  person,  increase  the 
offence  committed  by  Miss  Cavell. 

HER   COURAGE    IN    COURT 

Miss  Cavell's  conduct  before  the  court 
was  marked  by  the  greatest  frankness 
and  courage.  She  stated  that  she  had 
assisted  these  men  to  escape  into  Hol- 
land because  she  thought  that  if  she  had 
not  done  so  they  would  have  been  seized 
and  shot  by  the  Germans;  that  she  felt 
that  she  had  only  done  her  duty  in  helping 
to  save  their  lives. 

The  Military  Prosecutor  replied  that 
while  this  argument  might  be  made 
concerning  English  soldiers,  it  could 
not  appl\'  to  Belgians,  who  were  free  to 
remain  in  the  country  without  danger. 
The  subsequent  behavior  of  the  German 
authorities  to  the  Belgian  young  men  who 
remained  in  the  country  does  not  lend 
any  considerable  weight  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor. 


in  concluding  his  plea,  the  Public 
Prosecutor  asked  that  the  court  pass  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  Miss  Cavell  and 
eight  other  prisoners  amcjng  the  thirtv- 
five  brought  t(j  trial. 

Upon  ascertaining  these  facts  Maitre 
de  Leval  called  at  the  Political  Depart- 
ment and  asked  that,  the  trial  having 
taken  place,  permission  be  granted  him  to 
see  Miss  Cavell  in  person,  as  there  could 
be  no  further  objection  to  consultation. 
I  lerr  Conrad,  an  official  of  the  Political 
Department,  who  received  Maitre  de 
Leval,  stated  that  he  would  make  en- 
quiry of  the  court  and  communicate  with 
him  later. 

The  foregoing  are  the  developments  up 
to  Sunday  night,  October  10th.  Sub- 
sequent developments  are  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  journal  made 
at  the  time: 

Brussels,  October  12,  191 5. — When  I 
came  in  yesterday  morning  I  found  in- 
formation which  seemed  to  confirm  pre- 
vious reports  that  Miss  Cavell's  trial 
had  been  concluded  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  that  the  prosecution  had  asked 
that  the  death  sentence  be  imposed. 
Monsieur  de  Leval  promptly  called  the 
Political  Department  over  the  telephone 
and  talked  to  Conrad,  repeating  our  pre- 
vious requests  that  he  be  authorized  to 
see  Miss  Cavell  in  prison.  He  also  asked 
that  Mr.  Gahan,  the  English  chaplain,  be 
permitted  to  visit  her.  Conrad  replied 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  Mr.  Gahan 
could  not  see  her,  but  that  she  could 
see  any  of  the  three  Protestant  clerg>men 
(Germans)  attached  to  the  prison;  that  De 
Leval  could  not  see  her  until  the  judgment 
was  pronounced  and  signed.  He  said 
that  as  yet  no  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced and  that  there  would  probably 
be  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  before  a  deci- 
sion was  reached.  He  stated  that  even 
if  the  judgment  of  the  court  had  been 
given  it  would  have  no  effect  until  it  had 
been  confirmed  b\-  the  Governor,  who  was 
absent  from  Brussels  and  would  not  re- 
turn for  two  or  possibly  three  days.  We 
asked  Conrad  to  inform  the  Legation 
immediately  upon  the  confirmation  of  the 
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sentence  in  order  that  steps  might  be  Once  more  we  had  the  most  defmite 
taken  to  secure  a  pardon  if  the  judgment  assurances  that  nothing  had  happened 
really  proved  to  be  one  of  capital  punish-  and  a  somewhat  weary  renewal  of  the 
ment.  Conrad  said  he  had  no  infor-  promise  that  we  should  have  immediate 
mation  to  the  effect  that  the  court  had  information  when  sentence  was  pro- 
acceded  to  the  request  for  the  death  sen-  nounced.  (This  was  just  one  hour  and 
tence,  but  promised  to  keep  us  informed,  twenty  minutes  after  the  sentence  had 
1  stood  by  the  telephone  and  could  over-  been  pronounced.  There  is  no  need  for 
Iicar  both  De  Leval  and  Conrad.  comment.) 

Despite  the  promise  of  the  German  At  8:30  1  had  just  gone  home  when  De 
authorities  to  keep  us  fully  posted,  we  Leval  came  for  me  in  my  car,  saying 
were  nervous  and  apprehensive  and  re-  he  had  come  to  report  that  Miss  Cavell 
mained  at  the  Legation  all  day,  making  was  to  be  shot  during  the  night.  We 
repeated  enquiry  by  telephone  to  learn  could  hardly  credit  this,  but  as  our  infor- 
whether  a  decision  had  been  reached,  mant  was  so  positive  and  insisted  so  earn- 
On  each  of  these  occasions  the  Political  estly  we  set  off  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
Department  renewed  the  assurance  that  De  Leval  had  seen  the  Minister,  who 
we  would  be  informed  as  soon  as  there  was  ill  in  bed,  and  brought  me  his  instruc- 
was  any  news,  in  order  to  be  prepared  tions  to  fmd  Von  der  Lancken,  present 
for  every  eventuality,  we  drew  up  a  peti-  the  appeal  for  clemency,  and  press  for  a 
tion  for  clemency  addressed  to  the  favorable  decision.  In  order  to  add 
Governor  General,  and  a  covering  note  weight  to  our  representations  I  was  to 
addressed  to  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  in  seek  out  the  Spanish  Minister  to  get  him 
order  that  they  might  be  presented  with-  to  go  with  us  and  join  in  our  appeal, 
out  loss  of  time  in  case  of  urgent  need.  I  found  him  dining  at  Baron  Lambert's, 

A  number  of  people  had  been  arrested  and  he  willingly  agreed  to  come. 
and  tried  for  helpin^f  men  to  cross  into 

Holland,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,   the         "°''  '-^^^'^^^  ^•'^^^  ™^  evening 
death  sentence  had  never  been  inflicted.  When  we  got  to  the  Political  Depart- 

The  usual  thing  was  to  give  a  sentence  ment    we    found    that    Baron    von    der 

of  imprisonment  in  Germany.     The  of-  Lancken  and  all  the  members  of  his  staff 

ficials  at  the  Political   Department  pro-  had  gone  out  to  spend  the  evening  at  one 

fessed  to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  reported  of  the  disreputable  little  theatres  that 

intention  of  the  court  to  inflict  the  death  have  sprung  up  here  for  the  entertain- 

sentence,  and  led  us  to  think  that  noth-  ment  of  the  Germans.     At  first  we  were 

ing  of  the  sort  need  be  apprehended.  unable  to  fmd  where  he  had  gone,  as  the 

None  the  less  we  were  haunted  by  a  orderly  on  duty  evidently  had  orders  not 

feeling  of  impending  horror  that  we  could  to  tell,  but  by  dint  of  some  blustering 

not  shake  off.     I  had  planned  to  ride  in  and    impressing   on   him   the   fact   that 

the  afternoon,  but  when  my  horse  was  Lancken  would  have  cause  to  regret  not 

brought  around  1  had  it  sent  away  and  having  seen  us,  he  agreed  to  have  him 

stayed  near  the  telephone.     Late  in  the  notified.     We  put   the  orderly  into  the 

afternoon  De  Leval  succeeded  in  getting  motor  and  sent  him  off.     The  Marquis  de 

into  communication  with  a  lawyer  inter-  Villalobar,  De  Leval.  and  I  settled  down 

ested  in  one  of  the  accused.     He  said  that  to  wait,  and  we  waited  long,  for  Lancken, 

the    German    Kommandantur    had    in-  evidently   knowing  the  purpose  of  our 

formed    him    that    judgment    would    be  visit,  declined  to  budge  until  the  end  of  an 

passed  the  next  morning,  Tuesday.     He  act  that  seemed  to  appeal  to  him. 
was  worried  as  to  what  was  in  store  for  He    came    in    about    10:30,    followed 

the   prisoners    and    said    he   feared   the  sh(^rtl\-   by   Count    Harrach   and    Baron 

court  would  be  very  severe.  von  Falkenhausen.  members  of  his  staff. 

At  6:20  I  had  Topping  (clerk  of  the  1  briefly  explained  to  him  the  situation 

Legation)      telephone      Conrad      again,  as  we  understocxi  it  and  presented  the 
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note  from  the  iMinistcr  transmitting  the 
appeal  Inr  clemency.  Lancken  read  the 
notealoiid  in()iir[)resence,  sliowing  no  feel- 
ing aside  from  cynical  annosance  at  some- 
lliing— probahly  our  having  discovered 
the  intentions  of  the  (ierman  authorities. 

When  he  had  fmishetl  reading  the  note 
Lancken  said  that  he  knew  n(Uhing  of  the 
case,  but  was  sure  in  any  event  that  no 
sentence  would  be  executed  so  soon  as 
we  had  said.  lie  manifested  some  sur- 
prise, not  to  say  annoyance,  that  we 
should  give  credence  to  any  report  in 
regard  to  tlie  case  which  did  not  come 
from  his  Department,  that  being  the 
only  official  channel.  Leval  and  1  in- 
sisted, however,  that  we  had  reason  to 
believe  our  reports  were  correct  and  urged 
him  to  make  inquiries.  He  then  tried  to 
find  out  the  exact  source  of  our  informa- 
tion, and  became  insistent.  I  did  not 
propose,  however,  to  enlighten  him  on  this 
point  and  said  that  I  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  divulge  our  source  of  information. 

Lancken  then  became  persuasive — 
said  that  it  was  most  improbable  that  any 
sentence  had  been  pronounced;  that 
even  if  it  had,  it  could  not  be  put  into 
effect  within  so  short  a  time,  and  that 
in  any  event  all  Government  offices  were 
closed  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  any  action  before  morning, 
lie  suggested  tfcat  we  all  go  home  "rea- 
sonably," sleep  quietly,  and  come  back 
in  the  morning  to  talk  about  the  case. 
It  was  very  clear  that  if  the  facts  were 
as  we  believed  them  to  be,  the  next 
morning  would  be  too  late,  and  we  pressed 
for  immediate  inquiry.  1  had  to  be 
rather  insistent  on  this  point,  and  De 
Leval,  in  his  anxiety,  became  so  em- 
phatic that  I  feared  he  might  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Germans  on  his  own 
head  and  tried  to  quiet  him.  There  was 
something  splendid  about  the  way  De 
Leval,  a  Belgian  with  nothing  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose,  stood  up  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  and  chivalrous, 
regardless  of  consequences  to  himself. 

Finally.  Lancken  agreed  to  enquire 
as  to  the  facts,  telephoned  from  his  office 
to  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  mar- 
tial, and  returned  in  a  short  time  to  sav 


that  sentence  had  indeed  been  passed 
and  that  Miss  Cavell  was  to  be  shot  dur- 
ing the  night. 

THE    PLEA    FOR    CLEMENCY 

We  then  presented  with  all  the  earn- 
estness at  our  command  the  plea  for 
clemency.  We  pcjinted  out  to  I.ancken 
that  jVliss  Cavell's  offenses  were  a  matter 
(jf  the  past;  that  she  had  been  in  prison  for 
some  weeks,  thus  effectually  ending  her 
power  for  harm;  that  there  was  ncjthing 
to  be  gained  b>'  shooting  her,  and  on  the 
contrary  this  would  do  Germany  much 
more  harm  than  good  and  England 
much  more  good  than  harm.  We  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  whole  case  was  a 
very  bad  one  from  Germany's  point  of 
view;  that  the  sentence  of  death  had 
heretofore  been  imposed  onl)'  for  cases  of 
espionage  and  that  Miss  Cavell  was  not 
even  accused  by  the  German  authorities 
of  anything  so  serious.  At  the  time  there 
was  no  intimation  that  Miss  Cavell  was 
guilty  of  espionage.  It  was  onh'  when 
public  opinion  had  been  aroused  b\'  her 
execution  that  the  German  Government 
began  to  refer  to  her  as  "the  spy  Cavell." 
According  to  the  German  statement 
of  the  case  there  is  no  possible  ground 
for  calling  her  a  spy.  We  reminded 
him  that  Miss  Cavell  as  directress  of  a 
large  nursing  home  had,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  cared  for  large  numbers 
of  German  soldiers  in  a  way  that  should 
make  her  life  sacred  to  them.  I  further 
called  his  attention  to  the  manifest  failure 
of  the  Political  Department  to  comply 
with  its  repeated  promises  to  keep  us 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  trial 
and  the  passing  of  the  sentence.  The 
deliberate  policy  of  subterfuge  and  pre- 
varication by  which  they  had  sought  to 
deceive  us  as  to  the  progress  of  the  case 
was  so  raw  as  to  require  little  comment. 
We  all  pointed  out  to  Lancken  the  horror 
of  shooting  a  woman,  no  matter  what 
her  offense,  and  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  him  the  frightful  effect  that  such 
an  execution  would  have  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  With  a  sneer  he  replied 
that  on  the  contrary  he  was  confident 
that  the  effect  would  be  excellent. 
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When  everything  else  had  failed  we  after  mature  deliberation;  that  the  cir- 

asked  Lancken  to  look  at  the  case  from  cumstances    of    Miss     CavelTs    offense 

the  point  of  view  solely  of  German  inter-  were  of  such  character  that  he  consid- 

ests,  assuring  him  that  the  execution  of  ered  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  imper- 

Miss  Cavell  would  do  Germany  infinite  ative.     Lancken  further  explained  that 

harm.     We  reminded  him  of  the  burning  under  the  provisions  of  German  Military 

of  Louvain  and  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi-  Law  the  Gerichtsherr  had  discretionary 

tania,  2ind  told  him  that  this  murder  would  power  to  accept  or  to  refuse  to  accept  an 

rank  with  those  two  affairs  and  would  appeal  for  clemency;  that   in  this  case 

stir   all   civilized   countries  with   horror  the   Governor   regretted    that    he   must 

and  disgust.     Count   Harrach   broke  in  decline  to  accept  the  appeal  for  clemency 

at  this  with  the  rather  irrelevant  remark  or  any  representations  in  regard  to  the 

that   he  would   rather  see   Miss   Cavell  matter. 

shot  than  have  harm  come  to  the  humb-  We  then  brought  up  again  the  question 

lest  German  soldier,  and  his  only  regret  of   having   the    Emperor   called   on   the 

was  that  they  had  not  "three  or  four  old  telephone,    but    Lancken    replied    very 

English  women  to  shoot."  definitely  that  the  matter  had  gone  too 

far;  that  the  sentence  had  been  ratified 

APPEALS  TO  THE  KAISER  REFUSED  ^y   ^j,^    ^y^^-^^^^    Govemor,    and    that 

The  Spanish  Minister  and  I  tried  to  when  matters  had  gone  that  far  "even 
prevail  upon  Lancken  to  call  Great  the  Emperor  himself  could  not  inter- 
Headquarters  at  Charleville  on  the  tele-  vene."  (Although  accepted  at  the  time 
phone  and  have  the  case  laid  before  the  as  true,  this  statement  was  later  found 
Emperor  for  his  decision.  Lancken  stif-  to  be  entirely  false  and  is  understood  to 
fencd  perceptibly  at  this  suggestion  and  have  displeased  the  Emperor.  The  Em- 
refused,  frankly — saying  that  he  could  peror  could  have  stopped  the  execution 
not  do  anything  of  the  sort.     Turning  at  any  moment.) 

to  Villalobar,  he  said,  "  I  can't  do  that  He  then  asked  me  to  take  back  the 

sort  of  thing.     1  am  not  a  friend  of  my  note  I  had  presented  to  him.     I  at  first 

sovereign  as  you  are  of  yours,"  to  which  demurred,  pointing  out  that  this  was  not 

a  rejoinder  was  made  that  in  order  to  be  an  appeal   for  clemency,   but   merel)'  a 

a  good  friend  one  must  be  loyal  and  ready  note  to  him  transmitting  a  note  to  the 

to  incur  displeasure  in  case  of  need.   How-  Governor  which  was  itself  to  be  consid- 

ever,    our    arguments    along    this    line  ered  the  appeal  for  clemency.     I  pointed 

came  to   nothing,    but    Lancken   finally  out  that  this  was  especially  stated  in  the 

came  to  the  point  of  saying  that  the  Minister's  note  to  him,  and  tried  to  pre- 

Military  Governor  of  Brussels  was  the  vail  upon  him  to  keep  it.     He  was  very 

supreme  authority  (Gerichtsherr)  in  mat-  insistent,  however,  and  inasmuch  as  he 

ters  of  this  sort  and  that  even  the  Gov-  had  already  read  the  note  aloud  to  us 

ernor  General   had   no   power  to  inter-  and  we  knew  that  he  was  aware  of  its 

vcne.     After  further  argument  he  agreed  contents,  it  seemed  that  there  was  noth- 

to  get   General  von   Saubcrschweig,  the  ing  to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  accept 

Military  Governor,  out  of  bed  to  learn  the  note,  and  I  accordingly  took  it  back, 
whether  he  had  already  ratified  the  sen- 

tcncc  and  whether  there  was  any  chance  ™^  "-'^^  hopeless  plea 

for  clemency.  Despite  Lancken's  very  positive  state- 

Lanckcn  was  gone  about  half  an  hour,  ments  as  to  the  futility  of  our  errand,  we 

during  which  time  the  three  of  us  la-  continued  to  appeal  to  every  sentiment 

bored  with  Harrach  and  Falkenhausen,  to  secure  dela\'  and  time  for  reconsidera- 

without,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  slightest  tion  of  the  case.     The  Spanish  Minister 

success.     When    Lancken    returned    he  led  Lancken  aside  and  said  some  things 

reported    that    the    Military    Governor  to  him  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to 

said  that  he  had  acted  in  this  case  only  sa\'  in  the  presence  of  Harrach,  Falken- 
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l);lll^c•n,  :ind  Oe  I.eval,  a  Belgian  subject. 
Lancken  bquirnied  and  blustered  by 
turns,  but  stuck  to  his  refusal.  In  the 
meantime,  I  went  after  1  larrach  and  I'alk- 
enhausen  again.  This  time,  throwing 
modesty  to  the  winds,  1  reminded  them  of 
some  of  the  things  we  had  done  f(jr  (ier- 
man  interests  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
how  we  had  repatriated  thousands  of 
German  subjects  and  cared  for  their  in- 
terests; how  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
I  had  repeatedly  crossed  the  lines  during 
actual  lighting  at  the  request  of  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz  to  look  after 
German  interests;  how  all  this  service 
had  been  rendered  gladly  and  without 
thought  of  reward;  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  we  had  never  asked  a 
favor  of  the  German  authorities  and  it 
seemed  incredible  that  they  should  now 
decline  to  grant  us  even  a  day's  delay  to 
discuss  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who 
was,  by  her  imprisonment,  prevented 
from  doing  further  harm,  and  whose  exe- 
cution in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  course  of  trickery  and  de- 
ception was  nothing  short  of  an  affront 
to  civilization.  Even  when  I  was  ready 
to  abandon  all  hope,  De  Leval  was  unable 
to  believe  that  the  German  authorities 
would  persist  in  their  decision,  and  ap- 
pealed most  touchingly  and  feelingly  to 
the  sense  of  pity  for  which  we  looked  in 
vain. 

Our  efforts  were  perfectly  useless,  how- 
ever, as  the  three  men  with  whom  we  had 
to  deal  were  so  completely  callous  and 
indifferent  that  they  were  in  no  way 
moved  by  anything  that  we  could  say. 

We  did  not  stop  until  after  midnight, 
when  it  was  only  too  clear  that  there 
was  no  hope. 

It  was  a  bitter  business  leaving  the 
place  feeling  that  we  had  failed  and  that 
the  little  woman  was  to  be  led  out  before 
a  firing  squad  within  a  few  hours.  But 
it  was  worse  to  go  back  to  the  Legation 
to  the  little  group  of  English  women  who 
were  waiting  in  my  office  to  learn  the  re- 
sult of  our  visit.  They  had  been  there 
for  nearly  four  hours  while  Mrs.  Whitlock 
and  Miss  Earner  sat  with  them  and  tried 
to  sustain  them  through  the  hours  of  wait- 


ing. I  here  were  Mrs.  Gahan,  wife  of 
the  English  chaplain,  .Miss  B.,  and  several 
nurses  from  Miss  (^a veil's  school.  One 
was  a  little  wisp  of  a  thing  who  had  been 
mothered  by  Miss  Cavell,  and  was  nearly 
beside  herself  with  grief.  There  was  no 
way  of  breaking  the  news  to  them  gently, 
for  they  could  read  the  answer  in  our 
faces  when  we  came  in.  All  we  could  do 
was  to  give  them  each  a  stiff  drink  of 
sherry  and  send  them  home.  De  Leval 
was  white  as  death,  and  I  took  him  back 
to  his  h(juse.  1  had  a  splitting  headache 
myself  and  could  not  face  the  idea  of 
going  to  bed.  1  went  h(jme  and  read 
for  awhile,  but  that  was  no  good,  so  I 
went  out  and  walked  the  streets,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  German  patrols.  I 
rang  the  bells  of  several  houses  in  a  des- 
perate desire  to  talk  to  somebod\-.  but 
could  not  find  a  soul — only  sleep\'  and 
disgruntled  servants.  It  was  a  night 
I  should  not  like  to  go  through  again, 
but  it  wore  through  somehow  and  I 
braced  up  with  a  cold  bath  and  went  to 
the  Legation  for  the  day's  work. 

MISS  cavell's  brave  death 

The  day  brought  forth  another  loath- 
some fact  in  connection  with  the  case. 
It  seems  the  sentence  on  Miss  Cavell 
was  not  pronounced  in  open  court.  Her 
executioners,  apparentl\'  in  the  hope  of 
concealing  their  intentions  from  us, 
went  into  her  cell  and  there,  behind 
locked  doors,  pronounced  sentence  upon 
her.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  other 
things  they  have  done. 

Last  night  Mr.  Gahan  got  a  pass  and 
was  admitted  to  see  Miss  Cavell  shortly 
before  she  was  taken  out  and  shot. 
He  said  she  was  calm  and  prepared  and 
faced  the  ordeal  without  a  tremor.  She 
was  a  tin\'  thing  that  looked  as  though 
she  could  be  blown  awa\'  with  a  breath, 
but  she  had  a  great  spirit.  She  told  Mr. 
Gahan  that  soldiers  had  come  to  her  and 
asked  to  be  helped  to  the  frontier;  that 
knowing  the  risks  they  ran  and  the  risks 
she  took  she  had  helped  them.  She  said 
she  had  nothing  to  regret,  no  complaint 
to  make,  and  that  if  she  had  it  all  to  do 
over  again  she  would  change  nothing. 
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They  partook  together  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  she  who  had  so  httle 
need  of  preparation  was  prepared  for 
death.  She  was  free  from  resentment  and 
said:  "I  realize  that  patriotism  is  not 
enough.  1  must  have  no  hatred  or  bit- 
terness toward  any  one." 

She  was  taken  out  and  shot  before  day- 
break. 


She  was  denied  the  support  of  her  own 
clergyman  at  the  end,  but  a  German  mili- 
tary chaplain  stayed  with  her  and  gave 
her  burial  within  the  precincts  of  the  pri- 
son. He  did  not  conceal  his  admiration 
and  said:  "She  was  courageous  to  the 
end.  She  professed  her  Christian  faith 
and  said  that  she  was  glad  to  die  for  her 
country.     She  died  like  a  heroine." 


Another  chapter  from  Mr.  Gibson  s  journal  will  appear  in  the  World's  Work /or  November. 


OUR  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE  TO 

FRANCE 

An  Analysis  Showing  Precisely  of  What  the  Service  Consisted  Which  Has  Taken 
Such  Hold  upon  the  Traditions  and  Memories  of  America — The  Story  of 
the  First  Liberty  Loan — An  Entangling  Alliance — A  Flanking  Move- 
ment of  a  Thousand  Miles — One  of  the  Decisive  Sea  Fights  of 
the  World — A  Private  Adventure  Unparalleled  in  History 

BY 

RALPH  W.  PAGE 

IT  WAS  while  we  were  still  neutral  we   may   owe   him.     We   could   depend 

during  the  first  ten  bloody  rounds  upon  him  in  times  gone  by.     It  is  enough, 

between    Von     Kluck    and     Papa  He  can  depend  upon  us. 

J  off  re  that  we  said  good-bye  to  a  For  those  in  America  who  know  the 

half  dozen  laughing  dare-devils  on  story,  or  who  have  learned  our  lesson  in 

their  way  from  New  York  to  Hartmanns-  L'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  joined  the 

weilerkopf.       One  of  them  whose  little  laughter    along    the    Quai    Voltaire,    to 

wooden  cross  still  marks  the  vanguard  whom  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  a  mean- 

of  an  avenging  army,  said  he  was  going  ing  as  well  as  a  history,  and  to  whom  the 

to  drive  the  devils  out  of  France.     Not  green  fields  of  France  have  yielded  a  wel- 

"  Safety  First,"  nor '' Me  First,"  nor  even  come  second  only  to  home,  no  table  of 

"America   First."     These  billboard  sen-  accounts  is  needed  to  drag  us  to  face  the 


timents  will  do  for  street  cars,  egotists, 
and  politicians.  But  for  Young  Amer- 
ica, the  Escadrille,  it  is  "  My  First 
Friend  First." 

For  when  our  friend — one  tried  and 
known  of  old,  who  has  our  confidence 
and  a  long  store  of  mutual  memories 
and  to  whom  we  have  learned  to  turn  as 
much  for  silent  sympathy,  as  for  active 
assistance — when  a  friend  of  ours  is  in 
need,  we  spring  to  his  side  by  instinct. 
And  do  not  reckon  the  danger,  or  the 
cost.     Much    less    the    exact    obligation 


vandals,  on  the  heights  above  the  ruins  of 
Rheims. 

But  as  a  Nation,  as  a  Government, 
viewing  the  turmoil  with  the  calm  judicial 
eye  which  fancies  facts  to  be  more  power- 
ful than  fancies,  and  self-interest  as 
potent  as  impulse,  we  can  do  no  better  at 
this  moment  than  to  temper  our  present 
gratification  in  viewing  the  legions  we 
are  landing  in  France,  with  a  poignant 
gratitude  for  the  more  needed  legions 
France  once  landed  in  America. 

This   calls   for   historv.     And    I    have 
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iKcn  instructed  to  make  this  history 
truthful  and  inipartial.  That  is  to  say, 
to  discard  all  emotion  whatsoever, 
and  set  forth,  just  what  it  was,  this 
service  we  hear  about,  lo  set  it  down 
in  liard  cokl  figures — names,  dates, 
number  of  dolkirs  and  ^renachers,  and 
whom  they  captured  and  whom  tliey 
saveck 

In  making  a  led<;er  of  the  debts  of  his- 
l()r\ .  three  items  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count on  the  score  of  impartiahty.  First 
\'our  practical  man,  your  old  line  states- 
man, will  wish  to  know  just  what  was  ac- 
complished. Your  cynic  will  then  ask  the 
motives  in  all  this  and  what  the  Ministers 
and  Ambassadors  were  really  thinking 
and  planning  behind  their  fme  phrases 
and  obscure  platitudes.  And  finally 
the  philosopher  will  inquire  whence  came 
this  splendid  spirit  of  friendship  and  ad- 
venture that  has  lived  all  these  years  in  a 
world  of  greed  and  intrigue  to  inspire -the 
hearts  of  so  many  men. 

THE  DESPAIR  OF    I781 

1  call  George  Washington  to  the  wit- 
ness stand.  A  letter  is  introduced  in 
evidence,  written  by  him  from  Army 
1  leadquarters,  New  Windsor,  dated  April 
9,  1 78 1.  It  is  addressed  to  Col.  John 
Laurens,  who  was  in  Paris,  France, 
seeking  more  aid  for  the  Continental 
Army.     It  says: 

If  France  delays  a  timely  and  powerful  aid 
in  the  critical  posture  of  our  affairs,  it  will 
a\ail  us  nothing,  should  she  attempt  it  here- 
after. We  are  this  hour  suspended  in  the 
balance;  not  from  choice,  but  from  hard  and 
absolute  necessity;  and  }ou  may  rely  on  it  as 
a  fact,  that  we  cannot  transport  the  provisions 
from  the  states  in  which  they  are  assessed  to 
tiie  arm\',  because  we  cannot  pay  the  teams- 
ters, who  will  no  longer  work  for  certificates. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  our  troops  are  ap- 
proaching fast  to  nakedness,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  to  clothe  them  with;  that  our  hos- 
pitals are  without  medicines  and  our  sick  with- 
out nutriment  except  such  as  well  men  eat; 
and  that  our  public  works  are  at  a  stand,  and 
the  artificers  disbanding.  But  why  need  I 
run  into  detail,  when  it  may  be  declared  in  a 
word,  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and 
now  or  never  our  deliverance  must  come. 


That  is  clear  enough.  "  Bled  white," 
they  call  it  ncnv. 

Our  militarv  resistance  was  at  an  end. 
(Clinton  held  .New  York  with  I2,cxx>  men, 
one  of  the  finest  armies,  b<jth  in  equip- 
ment and  discipline,  in  the  world.  My 
Lord  Ojrnwallis,  to  this  dav  admittedly  a 
capable  and  c(jurage(jus  leader,  was  in 
C(jmmand  of  Virginia,  facing  a  ragged,  if 
desperate,  band  of  noble  taterdemalions 
of  half  his  number  under  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette.  And  the  British  Fleet 
sailed  the  seas  in  undisputed  dominion, 
as  of  old. 

Against  this  array  George  Washing- 
ton held  a  naked  and  shifting  company  of 
three  thousand  discouraged  patriots, 
hanging  on  to  the  Hudson  River  heights 
with  their  last  round  of  powder  and  their 
last  cup  of  chicory. 

That  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  outfit,  even  led  as  it  was  by 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  all  time, 
and  inspired  with  an  iron  determination, 
could  not  conceivably  throw  the  invader 
out  alone. 

But  the}'  were  not  entirely  alone.  En- 
camped at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  were 
5,500  French  soldiers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  the  Compte  de  Rocham- 
beau,  veteran  of  many  battles,  one  of  the 
first  soldiers  of  the  Empire.  And  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  lay  Admiral  Chevalier 
de  Tournay  with  five  frigates  and 
six  ships  of  the  line.  But  they  were 
bottled  in,  the  whole  of  them,  by 
the  overwhelming  flotilla  of  Admiral 
Graves,  flying  the  Union  Jack  of  King 
George. 

Now  at  this  juncture  there  was  sailing 
in  the  West  Indies  a  formidable  squadron 
belonging  to  the  navy  of  France,  under 
Admiral  de  Grasse.  He  was  working  in 
conjunction  with  a  Spanish  design  upon 
Florida,  and  had  orders  to  protect  a  great 
fleet  of  merchantmen  making  for  Bor- 
deaux. On  the  nth  of  June,  1781, 
Rochambeau  wrote  this  sailor  a  letter, 
which  the  historian  of  the  period,  Charle- 
magne Tower,  says  is  among  the  most 
important  documents  of  the  Revolution. 
Since  it  brought  the  tremendous  punch 
which    saved    this    countr\'    forever,    it 
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may  very  well  be  said  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. 

De  Grasse,  like  most  successful  leaders 
in  the  wild  adventure  of  war,  threw  his 
orders  overboard  on  receipt  of  this  dis- 
patch, told  the  Spaniard  hastily  that  he 
would  be  back  directly,  loaded  on  board 
the  entire  garrison  of  Santo  Domingo, 
the  regiments  of  de  Gatenais,  d'Aginois, 
and  de  Turaine,  3,000  men,  dragoons 
and  artillerymen,  ten  field  pieces,  siege 
guns  and  mortars,  under  the  command  of 
Marquis  de  Saint-Simon,  Marechal  de 
Camp;  told  the  merchant  fleet  to  take  a 
chance  in  the  open  sea,  and  set  sail  for 
Hampton  Roads  with  twenty-eight  ships 
of  the  line,  the  drums  rolling,  and  the 
Lilies  of  France  at  the  masthead. 

Together  with  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  on  the  fields  of  Saratoga, 
this  is  the  great  picture  and  command- 
ing spectacle  of  the  historic  struggle. 
The  coming  of  the  invincible  deliver- 
ance. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  FRENCH 

The  great  drama  then  began  to  draw  to 
its  close.  On  the  loth  of  June,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  witnessed  the  spectacle, 
long  since  forgotten,  of  a  French  army 
on  the  march.  It  moved  in  four  col- 
umns down  the  highways  of  Connecticut, 
and  within  eleven  days  the  red  breeches 
of  the  advance  guard  surged  into  North 
Castle.  The  whole  contingent,  baggage, 
and  artillery  came  into  the  American 
headquarters  after  covering  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles — twenty  miles  a  day, 
without  losing  a  man. 

It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  fra- 
ternizing and  the  frenzied  rekindling  of 
hope.  Washington's  orders  of  the  day 
still  preserve  the  exultation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Latin  warriors. 

And  the  great  captain  had  a  plan — like 
the  plan  of  all  great  captains  it  was  an 
impossible  one,  and  a  dangerous  one,  and 
one  to  fire  the  fancy. 

My  Lord  Cornwallis  had  encamped 
his  victorious  army  on  the  York  River  in 
Virginia,  and  gazed  with  tolerant  amuse- 
ment upon  the  starved  and  naked  band  of 
countrymen   opposed   to  him.     And   he 


was  as  secure  as  the  King's  Own  in  bar- 
racks in  London  Town.  For  even  if  a 
miracle  should  raise  up  against  him  a 
million  men,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
board  his  boats  and  wave  them  good-by. 
But  even  such  an  emergency  seemed 
wilder  than  the  ravings  of  a  madman. 
For  no  one  but  Washington,  or  laterBona- 
parte  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  would 
dream  of  marching  five  hundred  miles 
leaving  twice  his  number  in  his  rear,  and 
the  countryside  unguarded  entirel)'. 

Nevertheless  the  army  began  to  move. 
A  gigantic  bluff  was  engineered,  to  keep 
Sir  Henry  busy  preparing  for  attacks 
upon  New  York  from  all  sides.  But  a 
hard-riding,  dust-covered  Yankee  ar- 
rived shortly  after  at  Malvern  Hill  to  tell 
the  Marquis  de  Lafa>'ette  that  his  "il- 
lustrious hero"  was  coming,  and  for 
God's  sake  to  manage  to  keep  Lord  Corn- 
wallis where  he  was. 

The  part  played  by  the  French  in  the 
approaching  climax  can  best  be  shown  in 
a  paragraph  from  the  historian: 

The  Continental  'Arm\''  with  which  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  thus  setting  out  upon 
an  expedition  of  greater  magnitude  and  far 
wider  military  importance  from  the  boldness 
of  its  execution  and  the  influence  of  its  results, 
than  an\-  other  in  the  war,  was  composed  of 
but  two  thousand  men  .  .  .  accompan\- 
ing  this  little  force  were  the  well  equipped  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  French  troops,  four 
thousand  men,  under  General  the  Compte  de 
Rochambeau. 

Now  all  this  great  hike  and  desperate 
chance  was  of  course  quite  useless  if 
Cornwallis  could  take  to  sea  upon  its 
arrival.  And  Lafa\ette  scanned  the 
ocean  with  anxious  eye. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  white  sails 
and  streaniing  standards  of  the  French 
fleet  appeared  in  Chesapeake  Bay  like  a 
miracle  from  Heaven.  The  three  thou- 
sand grenadiers  and  the  ordnance  were 
landed,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  began  to 
show  signs  of  agitation.  He  made  him  a 
formidable  line  of  defenses,  and  began 
praying  for  the  English  nav\'  to  combat 
this  astounding  and  m\sterious  squad- 
ron. 

Meantime  the  allied  arm\'  had  toiled 
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throiif-^h  the  dust  and  over  the  trails  tcj  the 
head  of  the  Bay,  where  they  received  the 
news  of  the  coniinf^  of  I)e  (jrassc  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  marked  no  other  event 
of  the  war.  Washington  for  once  lost  his 
dif^nity,  and  waved  his  cap  and  shouted 
th'-'  news  to  the  French  general  in  a 
manner  of  which  no  one  had  "suspected 
liim  capable."  Mis  face  "  beamed  with 
delight,"  as  well  it  mi;^ht,  after  the 
burden  of  six  impossible  campaigns. 
With  this  messa;:^e  came  the  more  urgent 
one  from  General  de  Portail  to  Rocham- 
beau. 

"  Venez  vite,  mon  general,  venez  vite." 

Quite  right,  vene^  vite  was  the  word. 

For  the  moment  King  George's  troop- 
ers were  in  a  trap.  But  somewhere  on 
the  main  sailed  Rodney,  and  Hood,  and 
Graves,  admirals  all,  the  Eagles  of  the 
Sea. 

After  seven  years  of  marching,  and 
charging,  and  retreating,  the  fate  of  Amer- 
ica hung  those  days,  as  ever  since,  upon 
the  control  of  the  ocean.  And  for  this 
breathing  space  it  lay  with  the  galleons 
of  P^rance.  Rodney  lingered  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  sent  fourteen  ships  of 
the  line  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  join 
the  five  British  ships  in  New  York.  And 
still  the  end  was  not  yet.  For  this  fleet 
appeared  off  Hampton  Roads  before 
the  Grand  Army  reached  the  scene.  The 
Frenchman  sailed  forth  to  get  elbow  room 
and  give  battle. 

And  right  there  Comwallis's  fate 
hung  in  the  balance.  In  grim  parallel 
lines  the  two  flotillas  sped  by  the  capes 
before  the  west  wind,  and  opened  upon 
each  other  with  full  fury  once  they 
reached  the  open  sea.  And  when  the 
stars  came  out,  the  battle  was  drawn. 
But  by  morning  the  French  ships  from 
Newport  had  slipped  into  the  harbor, 
and  H.  M.  S.  Terrible  had  gone  to  the 
bottom.  And  for  once  an  admiral  of 
England  put  back  for  home,  and  Corn- 
wallis  faced  the  music  alone. 

On  the  evening  of  October  14,  1 78 1 ,  the 
stage  was  set  for  the  last  act  of  this  ab- 
sorbing drama.  With  bulldog  tenacity 
Cornwallis  held  his  last  two  redoubts 
against   the   artillery   fire   of   the   allied 


army.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  put 
into  command  of  two  corps — one  the 
famous  American  light  infantr\'  so  l(jng 
commanded  by  Lafa>'ette,  and  the  other 
the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  France, 
led  by  the  Baron  de  Viomenil.  And  these 
went  forward  to  the  attack  with  the  bay- 
onet, without  firing  a  shot,  while,  like 
the  armies  of  Troy,  the  seven  th(jusand 
Frenchmen  and  the  three  thousand  Amer- 
icans, their  famous  captains,  and  sailors 
from  the  ship,  watched  what  the  end 
would  be. 

It  was  the  fmish.  The  redoubts  were 
taken  in  best  story  book  style,  and  on  the 
17th  of  October,  Harl  Cornwallis  sent  his 
swan  song  to  George  Washington: 

Sir — I  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  two  officers  may 
be  appointed  by  each  side,  to  meet  at  Mrs. 
Moore's  house,  to  settle  terms  of  surrender  of 
the  ports  of  York  and  Gloucester. 


Item: 

United  States  to  France 

To  one  naval  battle  preventing  the  relief 
of  Yorktown.  One  French  march  from 
Newport,  R.  I.  to  Yorktown  7,000  of 
a  total  of  10,000  men  at  the  critical 
moment.  The  assault  and  conquest 
of  half  the  lines  carried  at  Yorktown 
capturing  6,000  British 

Debtor: 
An  army  larger  than  the   French   arm\' 
in  defense  of  France.     A  fleet  equal  to 
the  German  fleet. 


Let  us  go  on  with  the  accounting. 
This  time  we  will  hark  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trouble.  The  best  evi- 
dence are  the  documents  in  the  case. 
When  the  Teuton  steam  roller  began 
chewing  up  babies  on  the  river  Somme 
we  made  a  great  virtue  and  exhaled  a  vast 
volume  of  self-congratulation  upon  our 
Sublime  neutrality.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  his  Majesty  King  Louis 
XVI  was  in  a  position  to  be  equally 
praiseworthy   upon   the    Declaration   of 
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Independence.  And  that  our  opinion  of 
his  duty  in  the  premises  was  not  quite  so 
judicial  and  complacent.  In  fact,  we  sent 
to  his  court  a  Connecticut  lawyer,  who 
appeared,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  be  a 
merchant  from  Bermuda  buying  jim- 
cracks  for  the  Indian  trade,  protectively 
concealed  behind  the  frank  appellation 
of  Timothy  Jones.  But  oh!  oh!  he 
wanted  cannon,  and  muskets,  and  powder, 
and  tents,  and  shoes,  and  a  regular  com- 
missary, on  tick.  And  he  wanted  it  out 
of  the  Royal  French  Arsenal.  And  he 
wanted  it  for  25,000  men.  And  he 
wanted  it  quick.  And  more  than  that,  if 
he  didn't  get  it  the  jig  was  up.  For  the 
Land  of  the  Free  was  no  more  prepared 
in  '76  than  it  was  in  '  1 7.  And  the  guns  of 
Lord  Howe  were  thundering  at  the  gates. 
To  understand  the  case  it  is  necessary 
to  add  that  France  was  at  peace  with 
England,  and,  moreover,  in  no  position 
to  fight.  So  that  any  assistance  must 
needs  not  only  be  unneutral,  but  secret. 
Her  heart  might  dictate  help,  but  her 
health  dictated  caution. 

CARON    DE    BEAUMARCHAIS 

This  being  the  case,  we  will  first  intro- 
duce the  one  thoroughly  entertaining 
diplomat  of  the  age.  This  gentleman 
was  a  playwright,  an  old-fashioned  cour- 
tier who  lived  upon  intrigue,  scandal, 
fine  language,  and  clandestine  plots.  A 
man  of  the  finest  imagination  and  roving 
disposition,  who  not  only  believed  the 
world  a  stage,  but  himself  the  writer  of 
the  piece,  and  the  principal  actor  in  the 
caste.  Which  he  was.  His  name  was 
Caron  de  Beaumarchais.  And  about 
this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king: 

Sire: 

When  considerations  of  state  impel  >'ou 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, policy  requires  that  your  Majesty 
proceed  with  such  caution  that  aid,  secretly 
conveyed  to  America,  ma>'  not  become  in 
Europe  a  brand  to  kindle  strife  between 
France  and  England.  .  .  .  ltismydut\', 
sire,  to  submit  to  \our  judgment  the  following 
plan.  .  .  V'our  majest\'  will  begin  b\- 
placing  one  million  at  the  disposal  of  your 
agent,  who  will  style  himself  Roderique  Hor- 
talez  and  Compan\',  this  being  the  signature 


and  title  of  the  firm  under  which  I  have  agreed 
to  conduct  the  entire  business.  .  .  .  Rod- 
erique Hortalez  intends  to  .  .  .  procure 
powder  and  convey  it  without  delay  to  the 
Americans.  Instead,  however,  of  buying  the 
powder  in  Holland,  or  even  in  France  .  . 
the  real  device  of  the  operation  consisting 
.  .  .  in  secretly  procuring,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  your  Majesty,  all  necessary  powder  and 
saltpetre  of  your  Registrars. 

Dated  a  little  later  we  find  this  inter- 
esting document  among  the  archives 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  from  the 
Compte  de  Vergennes,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  his  Majesty  the  King: 

Ma>'  2,  1776. 
Sire: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your 
Majesty  the  paper  which  is  to  authorize 
me  to  forward  a  million  of  livres  for  the 
use  of  the  English  colonies,  if  you  should 
deign  to  ratif\'  it  with  >our  signature.  I  add 
to  this,  sire,  the  draft  of  the  reply  which  I  mean 
to  make  to  Mr.  Beaumarchais.  ...  It 
shall  not  go  forth  in  my  handwriting,  nor  in 
that  of  any  of  my  clerks  or  secretaries;  I  will 
empio}'  that  of  my  son,  which  cannot  be 
known;  and  although  he  is  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  I  can  answer  positively  for  his  discre- 
tion. As  it  is  of  consequence  that  this  opera- 
tion should  not  be  detected,  or  at  least  im- 
puted to  the  government,  I  propose,  if  \our 
Majesty  consents,  to  call  hither  Sieur  Mon- 
tandoin.  The  ostensible  motive  will  be  to  ask 
an  account  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
Americans,  and  the  real  one  to  charge  him 
with  the  transmission  to  them  of  the  funds 
which  \  our  Majesty  is  pleased  to  grant  them, 
directing  at  the  same  time  all  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  as  if  he  ad\'anced  the  funds  on  his 
own  account. 

When  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  alias  Timothy 
Jones,  reached  Paris  he  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  Versailles  entireh'  surrounded 
b>'  spies.  He  was  told  "that,  considering 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
courts  of  Versailles  and  London,  the\' 
could  not  openh'  encourage  the  shipping 
of  warlike  stores,  but  no  obstruction  of 
an\'  kind  would  be  given."  Also  that  he 
"mii;ht  rel\'  on  whatever  Mons.  Beau- 
marchais  should  engage  in  the  commer- 
cial wa\-  of  supplies." 

Hence  it  was  that  this  acute  i^entle- 
man  cantered  around  into  the  Faubourg 
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dcs  Temple  and  knocked  at  ihc  cl(K)r  of 
the  majestic  I  Intel  de  Holland,  sometime 
I'mbassy  of  the  Netherlands,  lie  was 
h'd  to  this  action  hy  the  sign  over  the 
donr,  which  read: 

Ivoclcricjiir  liorLjIc/  cV  Co. 

Any  incjuisitive  perscjn  might  S(jlicit 
the  information  that  Rcxleriqiie  was  a 
very  great  banker  of  Spanish  extraction. 
The  results  of  this  expedition,  and  similar 
ones,  are  tersely  conveyed  in  several  let- 
ters that  escaped  the  patrol,  the  pertinent 
passages  of  which  are: 

Silas    Dcane    in   American    Committee   of 
Secret  Correspondence 

Paris,  Aug.  2,  1776. 
1  hope  that  it  will  be  considered 
that  one  hundred  pieces  and  arms,  clothing, 
and  accoutrements,  with  military  stores  for 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  is  a  large  afTair; 
and  that,  although  I  am  promised  any  credit, 
yet  as  they  must  be  paid  for,  the  sooner  the 
better,  if  to  be  done  without  too  great  a  risk. 

A  considerable  part  of  these  articles  arc 
now  on  hand,  and  orders  are  issued  for  the 
others  by  the  contractors  this  day.     .     .     . 

R.   Hortalez  &  Co.   to  Committee  Secret 
Correspondence 

Paris,  Aug.  18,  1776 
At  this  time,  and  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  from  you,  I  have  procured  for 
you  about  two  hundred  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
four-pounders,  which  will  be  sent  you  by  the 
nearest  way,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  cannon  powder,  twenty  thousand  excellent 
fusils,  some  brass  mortars,  bombs,  cannon 
balls,  bayonets,  platincs,  clothes,  linen,  etc. 
for  the  clothing  of  your  troops,  and  lead  for 
musket  balls.     .     .     . 

Silas  Deanc  to  Committee  Secret  Corres- 
pondence 

Paris,  Nov.  6,  1776. 
.  .  .  Two  hundred  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, and  arms,  tents  and  accoutrements  for 
thirty  thousand  men,  with  ammunition  in 
proportion  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
brass  mortars,  have  been  granted  to  my  re- 
quest.    .     . 

Truly  as  Wharton  says,  while  osten- 
sible diplomacy  was  prancing  without 
advancing,  secret  diplomacy  was  ad- 
vancing without  prancing. 

These  all  came  from  the  royal  arsenals 
of  France.     In  a  war  in  which  an  army 


of  6,cxx)  men  was  the  limit,  it  constituted 
a  considerable  contribution.  It  was  all 
sold  on  credit — a  credit  so  slim,  and  a 
chance  so  kjng,  that  our  own  pe^jple 
wr)uldn't  accept  it 


Item: 

United  States  to  France: 

To  complete  outfit  for  25,000  men, 
more  than  the  United  States  had  in 
the  field  at  any  one  time  during  the 
war,  on  credit 

Debtor: 

Munitions  and  supplies  in  proportion 
to  wealth  and  population  and  mili- 
tary science,  i.  c.  outfit  for  2,yxj,ooo 
men 


1,000,000  livrcs 
2,000,000 
3,000,000      " 
1,000,000      " 


And  now  let  us  add  the  hard  cash 
given  and  lent  during  this  time  of 
trouble: 

1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 

This  is  seven  million,  evidence  for 
which  is  gathered  out  of  Parton's  "Life 
of  Benjamin  Franklin."  Now  then,  back 
to  the  written  exhibits.  Here  is  another 
letter  from  the  Compte  de  Vergennes,  in 
answer  to  the  incessant  demands  from 
Rochambeau  for  more  men  and  more 
money.     It  is  dated  March  8,  1781 : 

.  .  .  ~  But  His  Majesty,  wishing  to  give 
them  (the  Americans)  a  new  proof  of  the  active 
and  sincere  interest  which  he  feels  in  their 
situation  and  in  their  cause,  has  determined, 
in  spite  of  the  stress  of  circumstance  and  of 
the  great  effort  which  he  is  making  in  every 
direction,  principally  for  them,  to  advance 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  gratuitous  subsidy,  the 
sum  of  six  million  livres  to-morrow. 

Then  going  on  to  say  that  he  had 
been  straining  everything  to  help  Amer- 
ica, he  recapitulates: 

In  order  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
this  I  shall  go  no  further  back  than  the  year 
1780.  1  secured  b\'  m\'  credit  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  for  M.  Franklin,  a  loan  of  three 
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million  tournois.  In  the  month  of  December 
he  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  million  with 
which  to  meet  some  unexpected  drafts  drawn 
upon  him  by  Congress;  and  he  received  it.  I 
also  secured  for  his  use  during  that  year,  and 
always  in  the  form  of  a  loan  for  which  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  pay  interest  to  the  lenders, 
four  million  of  livres.  Total,  eight  millions 
which  America  has  borrowed  under  our  guar- 
antee. Add  to  that  six  millions  tournois 
which  the  King  has  given  them  purely  as  a 
gratuity,  and  it  follows  that  Congress  has  re- 
ceived from  us  in  the  space  of  two  years  four- 
teen millions. 


Item: 
United  State  to  France: 

To  21,000,000  livres  given  or  loaned 
without  interest  during  the  Revolu- 
tion 

Debtor: 
Gifts    and   loans    to   an    amount  equiv- 
alent at  this  day.      (See  Bradstreets.) 


received  with  the  same  delirium  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving. 

in  the  days  of  our  prosperity,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  our  oft-repeated 
slogan  of  "entangling  alliances  with 
none"  (meaning,  of  course,  alliances  for 
no  one's  else  benefit  but  our  own;  there 
are  two  documents  extant  that  will  bear 
occasional  serious  reexamination.  The 
first  is  an  account  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween Gerard,  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  that  magnificent  and  inscrutable  old 
sportsman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  envoy 
both  extraordinary  and  astonishing  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles.    It  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

M.  Gerard,  one  of  the  secretaries,  came  \es- 
terday  to  inform  us,  by  order  of  the  king,  that 
after  long  and  full  consideration  of  our  affairs 
and  propositions  in  council  it  was  decided,  and 
His  Majests'  was  determined,  to  acknowledge 
our  independence,  and  make  a  treat)'  with  us 
of  comity  and  commerce.  ...  It  was 
therefore,  his  intention  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  should  be  such  as  we  might  be  willing  to 
agree  to  if  our  state  had  been  long  since  estab- 
lished and  in  the  fullness  of  strength  and  power, 
and  such  as  we  shall  approve  of  when  that  time 
shall  come;  that  His  Majesty  was  fixed  in  his 
determination  not  only  to  acknowledge  but  to 
support  our  independence  b\'  ever\'  means  in 
his  power;  that  in  doing  this  he  might  prob- 
ably soon  be  engaged  in  war,  with  all  the  ex- 
penses, risks  and  damages  usuall\'  attending 
it,  >'et  he  should  not  expect  an\'  compensation 
from  us  on  that  account.     .     .     . 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  cause 
of  Revolutions  at  any  time,  but  particu- 
larly during  the  era  of  the  scenes  we  are 
following,  knows  that  they  travel  through 
an  unfriendly  world.  And  that  struggle 
as  they  may,  until  they  can  gain  some 
recognition  as  a  government,  their  case 
is  well  nigh  hopeless.  Without  the 
countenance  and  open  support,  the 
belligerent  rights  and  the  commercial 
opportunities,  as  well  as  moral  backing  the  6th  of  February,  1778 
outside  of  the  arena,  they  cannot  sur-  Article  11 
vive.  In  consequence,  our  utmost  hope 
was  placed  upon  a  corps  of  would  be  am- 
bassadors we  had  in  Europe  endeavoring 
to  gain  some  recognition  of  American 
independence  from  the  hostile  courts  of 
the  despots  of  Europe.  Without  in- 
vidious comparison  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  day  to  picture  the  relief  and 
rejoicing  upon  the  recognition  of  our 
country  b>'  France,  and  the  resulting  al- 
liance. 

It  was  as  tremendous  an  occasion  for 
the  harassed  colonies  as  our  own  action 
in  '98  was  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  was 


The  other  is  article  II  and  article  \'III 
of  the  Treat\'  of  Alliance  si^jned  in  Paris 


The  essential  and  direct  end  of  the  present 
defensive  alliance  is  to  maintain  efTectuallv 
the  libertN',  sovereignts',  and  independence 
absolute  and  contented  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  of  com- 
merce. 

Article  Mil 

Neither  of  the  two  parties  shall  conclude 
either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  with- 
out the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first 
obtained;  and  they  mutualls'  engage  not  to 
Ia\'  down  their  arms  until  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  formally 
or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that 
shall  terminate  the  war. 
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III  in; 

Liiilid  StJU's  lo  I  rancc: 

Debtor: 

lo  one   alliance  and   contract    to  establish   inclr- 

Similar  obligation  to  free  France 

prncli'iui'  and  not  coruiiulc  separate  peace 

of  the  invader  and  conclude  no 

sc[>;ir;itc  pc;i(-c  wit  h  t  h'- 'f  niton 

This  represents  the  actual  material 
assistance  we  obtained  from  France  in 
the  days  of  our  f^^reat  struggle.  The  most 
disgusting  of  all  pastimes  undoubtedly 
is  examining  the  human  frailties  that 
accompany  generosity  in  a  life-saving 
gift.  I5ut  that  is  the  usual  occupation 
of  history.  And  to  make  this  record  an 
honest  analysis  we  shall  have  to  add  that 
the  King  and  his  cabinet  proceeded  out 
of  little  love  for  Republican  institutions 
and  the  flower  of  liberty.  The  court  of 
Versailles  operated  upon  the  familiar 
stupid  maxims,  the  sordid  mercenary 
ambitions,  and  the  cynical  selfish  philos- 
ophy that  has  characterized  the  diplo- 
macy of  all  mediaeval  dynasties  and  em- 
perors and  "states"  distinguishable  from 
the  people.  Their  object  was  to  crush 
and  shatter  the  Kingdom  of  Britain,  aiid 
they  said  so. 

Flow  is  it  then  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  hearts  of  men  have  beat  high 
with  every  mention  of  France  and  that 
no  such  public  demonstration  has  ever 
been  given  any  man  as  was  given  Lafay- 
ette in  America  fifty  years  after,  repeated 
for  Field  Marshal  Joffre  just  the  other 
day?  And  that  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  is  fired  with  an  irre- 
sistible fury  to  rip  the  soul  out  of  anyone 
laying  hands  on  the  people  of  Rocham- 
beau?  Men  may  repay,  but  they  do  not 
adore,  cynical  gifts. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  core 
of  the  whole  affair.  And  it  shows  how 
much  more  powerful  are  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  the  human  ties  of  charity 
and  humor  and  sacrifice,  than  all  the 
armies  in  the  world,  and  all  the  affairs 
of  State.  King  Louis  was  beheaded  and 
forgotten,  poor  man.  And  the  treaty 
torn  up  with  other  scraps  of  paper.  But 
the  spirit  of  France  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. The  story  is  a  household  legend  in 
America. 


In  the  summer  of  1776  a  great  man,  the 
Duke  (jf  (Gloucester,  brother  of  the  King 
of  England,  stopped  at  Metz  to  dine  with 
Compte  de  Broglie,  a  general  of  France. 
1  he  IVince  de  Poix  and  the  officers  of  the 
famous  regiment  "de  Noailles"  were  in- 
vited. And  the  party  had.  a  time.  The 
Duke  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  minded 
brother  and  nobleman,  for  he  roundly 
abused  the  Hanover  policy  of  Britain, 
and  stated  the  case  of  the  colonial  strug- 
gle in  effective  style.  So  effective  that 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  prom- 
ising young  officers  in  the  Empire  was 
filled  with  a  burning  indignation  and  a 
determination  to  aid  in  this  struggle  for 
liberty. 

Another  such  case  of  devotion  to  an 
ideal,  a  desperate  adventure  into  the 
unknown  without  a  single  motive  or  pur- 
pose other  than  giving  everything  for  the 
spirit  of  freedom  would  be  impossible 
to  find.  His  wife's  uncle  cwas  the  am- 
bassador to  England.  Fie  was  a  favorite 
of  the  famous  young  queen,  and  the  scion 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  France. 
He  was  the  idol  of  the  court,  and  had  a 
great  military  career  open  at  home. 
He  had  just  married  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  one  of  the  richest  girls  of 
Paris.  When  he  suggested  going  to  join 
the  rebel  chieftain  in  the  heart  of  a  wilder- 
ness his  family  absolutel\'  forbade  it;  the 
King  issued  an  edict  against  it.  Never- 
theless, he  proceeded  to  fit  out  a  ship  with 
his  own  money,  and  to  enlist  a  daring 
band  of  comrades  consumed  with  the 
same  purpose. 

He  left  in  secret,  and  in  a  hurry.  The 
King's  messenger,  armed  with  a  lettre- 
de-cachet,  took  the  road  after  him,  as  in 
a  novel  of  Dumas.  He  was  caught.  He 
was  ordered  under  arrest,  and  to  return 
to  court.  He  threw  everything  to  the 
winds,  refused  to  obey,  cast  off  in  the  good 
ship  Viciorie,  and  set  sail  for  America. 
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Here  the  company  landed  in  a  wild 
country  about  Georgetown,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  set  out  on  foot  for  Philadelphia. 
This  young  crusader,  this  high  school 
boy  of  nineteen,  this  humorous  adven- 
turer who  loved  every  cottager  he  met 
en  the  road,  and  laughed  at  every  danger, 
who  was  made  a  major-general  at  twenty, 
and  at  twenty-four  was  in  charge  of  a 
corps  of  American  woodsmen  who  adored 
him  like  a  god,  was  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette. 

Historians  have  examined  his  corres- 
pondence, his  every  movement,  with  a 
microscope.  They  record  that  he  gave 
his  private  fortune,  that  he  fought 
without  pay,  that  he  never  lost  heart  a 
moment;  that  he  was  the  closest  friend 
the  great  commander  had;  that  as  the 
years  went  on  and  France  officially  came 
into  the  struggle,  he  went  home  and  en- 
listed in  this  cause  of  freedom,  and  of 
his  friends  the  Americans,  the  fortunes 
and  stout  hearts  of  hundreds  of  the  finest 
swordsmen  in  France. 

To  attempt  to  add  my  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  band  of  brothers  would  be 
ridiculous.  George  Washington  wrote 
to  them  as  one  writes  to  his  own  sons;  to 
Lafayette,  their  leader,  Congress  pre- 
sented a  sword  of  magnificent  workman- 
ship, symbolic  of  his  battles  and  his  tri- 
umphs. He  was  extended  a  national 
farewell.  The  States  of  Virginia  and 
Mar>iand  passed  acts  making  him  and 
his  heirs  forever  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth. Later,  when  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Germany,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  broke  all  precedents  and  demanded 
his  release  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  given 
an  official  reception  by  Congress  years 
afterward  when  he  visited  America,  and 
the  people  on  that  occasion  "contended 
with  the  horses  for  the  honor  of  drawing 
his  carriage"  and  presented  him  with 
J^20o,ooo,  a  township  of  land,  and  built 
and  named  a  battleship  Brandywine  in 
memory  of  his  first  battle,  and  sent  him 


back  home  in  it,  full  of  years  and  honor. 
Lafayette  was  but  one  of  man>'.  The 
whole-hearted,  genuine,  human  service 
of  a  generation  of  Frenchmen  is  typified 
and  remembered  in  his  name.  Beside 
him  in  the  ancient  dispatches  stand  the 
records  of  Du  Portail,  Baron  de  Viomeril, 
M.  de  Guiat,  M.  de  la  Colombe,  Captain 
de  Bedaulx,  iM.  le  Gardeur  de  Tilly,  Chev- 
alier de  Tawney,  Compte  de  Rocham- 
beau,  Admiral  de  Grasse,  the  Chevalier 
de  Chastelliex,  the  Vicompte  de  Xoailles, 
M.  de  Neville,  the  Chevalier  du  Plessis- 
Mardieut,  and  M.  de  Moulesquien — and 
innumerable  others,  in  which  are  recog- 
nized the  names  of  the  proudest  families  in 
France,  as  well  as  the  humblest.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  can  be  found  in  one  of 
the  Marquis's  letters  to  his  young  wife, 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  nearly  a 
century  afterward: 

As  the  defender  of  that  liberty  which  I 
adore,  free  myself  beyond  all  others,  coming 
as  a  friend  to  offer  my  services  to  this  most 
interesting  republic,  I  bring  with  me  nothing 
but  m>'  own  free  heart  and  my  own  good  will, 
no  ambition  to  fulfil  and  no  selfish  interest  to 
serve;  if  1  am  striving  for  my  own  glory,  I 
am  at  the  same  time  laboring  for  its  welfare. 
I  trust  that  for  my  sake  \ou  will  become  a 
good  American;  it  is  a  sentiment  made  for 
virtuous  hearts.  The  happiness  of  America 
is  intimatel\'  connected  with  the  happiness 
of  all  mankind;  she  is  destined  to  become  the 
safe  and  venerable  as\ium  of  virtue,  of  hon- 
esty, of  tolerance,  of  equality,  and  of  peaceful 
liberty. 

I  am  quite  agreed  that  this  war  of  19 17, 
as  the  cry  now  says,  is  "our  war;"  but  the 
inordinate  effort  to  detract  from  whatever 
generous  impulse  thousands  of  \oung 
Americans  now  have  to  join  the  ranks  for 
the  sake  of  saving  France,  b\'  screaming 
that  it  is  all  for  ourselves,  is  onl\'  one  step 
less  ignoble  than  the  cr\'  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Georgia  that  we  should  not 
even  help  ourselves  for  fear  we  should 
help  them  also. 
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North  Africa  llic  I  ickl  of  Their  Most  Successful   Work — Ihnv  They   Have 
Civilized  the  People  and   I-.nriched  the  i.anJ  While  Building  for   Them- 
selves a  Commercial  I'^mpire  and  a  New  Army 
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THE  Qui  vivc?  of  the  French 
videttes  guarding  the  frontier  of 
France's  possessions  has  echoed 
among  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Atlas,  across  the  silent  sands 
of  the  Sahara,  and  along  the  fever- 
reeking  reaches  of  the  Congo:  it  has  rung 
out  in  the  wilds  of  Madagascar  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Marquesas:  in  Guiana, 
it  has  challenged  on  the  banks  of  the 
miasmic  Maroni  and  Oyapok:  it  has  re- 
sounded through  the  deathlike  stillness  of 
the  slime-and-verdure-platinated  ruins 
of  ancient  Cambodia,  and  died  away  in 
the  cobra-infested  jungles  of  Pondi- 
cherry. 

But  of  all  French  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, those  of  Africa  are  most  extensive, 
most  developed,  and  most  vital  to  her 
existence.  In  the  European  picture- 
puzzle  game  entitled  "Acquiring  Africa," 
France  to-day  has  succeeded  in  filling 
out  the  map  with  more  pieces  than  any 
other  competitor. 

Her  first  acquisition  was  Senegal,  back 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  then  the 
French  Congo,  Gambia,  Ivory  Coast,  Da- 
homey, Madagascar,  French  Guinea, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  even  a  bit 
of  Somaliland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Then  came  the  great  coup  de  main, 
the  capture  of  Timbuctoo  and  the  flinging 
of  the  tricolor  over  the  Sahara,  Morocco, 
and  the  Sudan,  thus  linking  by  continu- 
ous territory  every  one  of  her  African 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  French 
Somaliland.  To-day  France  boasts  an 
African  Empire  which,  including  Mada- 
gascar, extends  over  a  third  of  that  vast 


continent,  and  includes  more  territory 
than  the  United  States  with  Alaska 
thrown  in. 

One  may  well  ask  how  these  vast  areas 
were  first  penetrated  and  a  fcxjthold  es- 
tablished, how  France  as  a  colonizer  con- 
trolled and  administered  them.  French 
African  explorers  were  not  infrequently 
French  army  officers,  with  specific  mis- 
sions, whose  ultimate  object  was  to  plant 
the  French  flag  in  new  territory.  The 
names  of  Caillie,  De  Brazza,  Campel, 
Gentil,  Marchand,  Foreau,  Lam\',  Lyau- 
tey,  the  beloved  Joffre,  and  others  will 
be  written  large  on  the  escutcheon  of  the 
colonization  of  Africa. 

These  expeditions,  each  led  by  a  mere 
handful  of  brave  Frenchmen,  with  their 
native  guides  and  escort,  suffered  untold 
hardships  in  a  land  of  treacherous  cli- 
mate and  more  treacherous  men:  all 
were  involved  in  that  strange  romance 
and  adventure  which  seem  to  permeate 
the  very  atmosphere  of  fabulous  Africa. 

But  not  all  these  expeditions  reached 
their  goal.  I  recall  to  mind  three  in- 
stances where  small  bands  of  the  White 
Fathers  (French  missioners),  of  which 
more  later,  relied  upon  the  word  of  the 
Tuaregs  (desert  tribes)  for  a  safe  escort, 
onl>'  to  be  murdered  when  far  on  their 
journey.  Also  the  case  of  the  ill-fated 
Flatters  Expedition,  which  left  southern 
Algeria  to  study  questions  of  railway  com- 
munication across  the  Sahara.  This 
company  left  Ouargla,  Algeria,  about  a 
hundred  strong — French  native  Tirail- 
leurs, Arab  guides,  and  enough  camel- 
drivers  to  attend  to  the  caravan  of  some 
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three  hundred  camels  all  told. 
Attached  to  the  party  were  a 
number  of  Tuare^s.  Week 
after  week,  they  toiled  in  meas- 
ured march  south,  passed 
Amgid,  and  entered  the  very 
heart  of  the  iloi^gar  country. 
1 1  ere  they  were  led  into  a 
1  uareg  ambush.  Those  who 
escaped  took  up,  without  ade- 
quate transport  or  provisions, 
a  fearful  retreat  over  their 
trail,  harassed  by  Tuaregs  and 
dying  from  starvation,  sick- 
ness, and  exhaustion.  Kverv 
Frenchman  succumbed,  and  at 
last  four  survivors,  covering  a 
distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
kilometres  north,  crept  back 
to  C)uargla. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Moslem  stronghold  of  Timbuctoo 
was  taken  under  fire  by  a  French  lieu- 
tenant and  nineteen  soldiers,  twelve 
of  them  Negroes;  and  when  the  French 


A  MOROCCAN  SPAHI 


troops  approached  the  walls  of 
Kairwan,  in  1  unis,  the  sacred 
Moslem  cit\'  of  the  West, 
where  a  strong  resistance  was 
expected,  behold,  the  gates 
were  flung  open  wide,  and  the 
French  passed  into  its  posses- 
sion without  firing  a  shot. 
But— Allah  wills! 

\'et,  over  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  the  sun- 
scorched  sands  of  the  mighty 
Sahara,  the  undulating  lands 
of  the  Sudan,  and  the  dense 
forest  jungle  of  the  Congo, 
France  wields  unquestioned 
control.  The  means  b\'  which 
this  stupendous  task  is  ac- 
complished, and  its  attendant 
results,  bring  us  to  that  in- 
teresting subject — France  as 
a  colonizer. 

Whatever  criticism  ma\  be  made  of 
France's  colonizing  policy,  we  must  not 
only  admit  its  success,  but  stand  in  ad- 


NATIVES   OF    hRI.Nt:H    Al  RICA 

Senegalese    woman    in    centre.      Ihe    Senegalese 
contingents  have  proved  their  worth  on  the  French 

fighting  line 


rRODUCTS  OF  FRKNCH  COLONIZATION 

Types  of  French  native  tr(X)ps  who  are  playing 
an  im|>orlant  part  «>n  the  western  front.  Left:.\ 
Moroccan  Spahi.     Kight:  An  .Algerian  .Arab  Spahi 
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MUNICIPAL    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    MOGADOK 

Here  France  broadened  a  narrow  street  into  a  little  plaza,  planted  trees,  and  adapted  a  few  modern 
stores  to  the  Moorish  setting.  The  photograph  shows  French  colonial  troops  on  their  way  to  embark 
for  the  front 


AN     API  \K>     ON      \      II   RAMAN     PI  AN  lA  i  ION 
In  ihc  Allab  iWouniains.      I  wcniy  ions  ol  honc>  hasc  been  produced  l)crc  in  a  year 
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IMF:    MHANING    OF    NORTH    AFRICA    IN    THE    PRESENT   WAR 

Grain  being  lightered  for  shipment  from  the  Moroccan  West  Coast  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 

the  French  front 


THE    ENTRANCE    GATE    AT    MOGADOR 

One  of  France's  southernmost  Moroccan  ports  just  north  of  Agadir,  where  ihc  spark  which  set  the  world 

afire  was  nearly  prematurely  struck  in  1911 
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PENETRATION    PACIFIQUE     — I 

The  Entrance  to  the  National  Franco-Moroccan  Exposition  at  Casablanca,  Morocco,  in  1015     Medieval- 
ism  side   by   side  with    modernity 


PENEIRAIION     PACn  lyUE     — II 

A  discussion  of  Moorish  elders  in  Mc^gador.      Incidonlallv,  an  example  of  the  wav  the  I'rcnch  ha\e  mlro 
duced  sidewalks  and  clean,  splendid!)  pa\ed  si  reels  in  place  of  foul-smelling  mud  holes 


Cq.\ 
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CLEANING    HOUSI:    IN    M(3R(X:CO       I 

The  Sok  Je  Barra  (C;ri'at  Market)  in  1904,  before  the  French  took  control  of  Tangier.       Mud  and  filth  and 
disorder  everywhere.     I,ooking  toward  the  Fasci  gate.     Compare  with  the  photograph  on  the  facing  page 


TEACHING    THE    YOUNG    IDEA 

One  method  of  assimilation.  "  Both  in  Algiers  and  in  Tunis  there  is  a  kirge  college.  Grand  Lycec,  for  Euro- 
pean or  native  bovs;  Vdiis  Lycees  for  youngsters.  Many  public  schools  are  scattered  over  the  land.' 
In  Algiers  alone  there  are  220  Mussulman  j-chools 
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CLEANING    HOUSE    IN    MOROCCO — II 

The  Sok  de  Barra  (Great  Market)  outside  the  walls  of  Tangier  as  it  is  to-day — clean,  graded,  and  well 
ordered.  This  is  typical  of  what  France  has  done  throughout  her  colonies.  Practically  the  same 
view  as  that  in  the  photograph  on  page  674 


A    CYCLE    OF    ASSIMILATION 

French,  Arabs,  Berbers,  Negroes — citizens  and  military  men  and  women,  old  and  young — charmed  by 

the  magic  of  a  snake  charmer  in  a  street  of  Tunis,      llie  sidewalks,    paved    road,   and  trolley   rails   are 
some  oi  the  benefits  of  the  French  colonization 


()-]() 


Tin-  World's  Work 


miration   before  its  achievements.      I'«r- 
haps    nowhere    is    this    more    noticeable 
than  in  her  North  African  possessions 
JLinis,    Algeria,    Morocco.      It    has    been 
in  her  ability  to  handle  those  two  funda- 
mentals of  colonization    -treatment  of  a 
tiependent      people 
and    the    develoj)- 
ment  of  the  colony 
— that  her  success 
has  lain. 

Since  the  cru- 
sades, when  St. 
Louis  fell  on  the 
heights  of  Car- 
thage, to  the  North 
African  "Frank" 
has  stood  for 
"  European,"  syno- 
nymous with  "  Ro- 
man "  among  a  peo- 
ple who  even  to-da>' 
hiss  the  hated  epi- 
thet "  Roumi"  on 
dogs  of  Christians 
— a  people  satisfied 
to  plow  in  the  same 
furrows  of  custom, 
with  the  same  kind 
of  plow,  as  their 
forefathers  did  since 
the  time  when 
Abraham  came  up 
out  of  Ur — a  con- 
templative   folk, 

with  a  religion  and  literature  full  of  man  and  Arab  lived,  fought,  and  died 
poetry,  yet  fierce,  temperamental,  and  side  by  side,  and  it  was  through  military 
independent  withal,  by  whose  creed —  assimilation  more  than  in  an\'  other  wa\' 
Islam — all   lines  are  drawn,  all  distinc-     that  the  prejudices  of  Islam  were  broken 


A    SPAHI    SAHARIEN 

One  of  the  native  camel  cavalrymen  who  help 
control  the  desert  regions  of  France's  African  em- 
pire. Military  service  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  as- 
similators;  so  France  early  organized  her  native 
Spahis  and  Chasseurs  d'Afriqiic 


ical  something  which  makes  us  think  of 
them  as  "the  French.'  It  is  this  man)- 
sidedness,  coupled  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  his  inherent  desire 
to  create,  which  have  made  him  a  suc- 
cessful colonizer.    I  he  great  aim  of  France 

with  her  dependent 
peoples,  particu- 
larly the  Arabs,  was 
assimilation,  incor- 
pcjrating  her  de- 
pendents, as  far  as 
it  was  possible  and 
feasible,  into  her 
be  jd\' politic — aps\'- 
chological  process 
— by  imitation 
rather  than  b\-  co- 
ercion; stimulating 
the  desire  b\-  associ- 
ation and  influence. 
Militar\-  service 
is  one  of  the  great- 
est of  assimilators; 
so  France  at  the 
start-<^jff  organized 
her  native  Spahis 
and  Chasseurs 
d'  AJrique .  The 
North  Africans 
were  natural  fight- 
ers; thus  the  uni- 
form, regular  pa\", 
and  edat  were  made 
attractive:  French- 


tions  made. 

Such  were  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  of 
Barbary  whom  the  Frank  met  when  he 


down. 

As  time  went  on,  France  extended  her 
Algerian  militarv  s\'stem.     Trained  na- 


began  the  invasion  of  Algeria  in  1830,  and  tive  troops  were  substituted  for  French 
succeeded  in  subduing,  only  after  a  tre-  regiments,  into  which  there  was  alwa\  s  a 
mendous  expenditure  in  men  and  money,      sprinkling   of  French.     The  Frenchman 


The  French  have,  above  all  else,  distinc- 
tive national  character,  born  of  a  high 
social  instinct.  With  a  strong  sense  of 
gregariousness,  the  Frenchman  is  an  an- 
alyst, frank,  frugal,  industrious,  on  the 
whole  temperate,  and  even  calculates 
his  pleasures.     His  many-sidedness  goes 


knows  his  Arab  better  than  an\  other 
European,  and  has  faith  in  him,  just  as 
he  has  faith  in  his  own  genius  and  his 
colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  there  came  a  new 
force  into  Algeria — Cardinal  Charles  Mar- 
tial   Lavigerie,   who    conceived    an    im- 
to  make  up  that  indefinable,  ps\cholog-     perial    plan    of    organizing    a    militant 
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corps  of  missioners — the  White  Fathers, 
sometimes  called  "The  Armed  Brethren 
of  the  Sahara."  Its  purpose  was  to  as- 
sist in  the  papal  crusade  against  slavery, 
by  protecting  its  missions  and  missioners; 
but  chiefly  to  extend  French  influence. 
So  they  wove  their  cordon  of  French  in- 
fluence south  about  the  Sahara  and  the 
Sudan;  but  it  is  as  opponents  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  that  these  noble  pioneers 
will  blaze  their  mark  on  the  mile-posts  of 
its  history.  No  more  destructive  shaft 
could  be  hurled  against  the  barrier  of 
Mohammedanism  than  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  upon  which  its  whole  social 
structure  is  built. 

Their  methods  of  reaching  the  natives 
were  unique.  This  order  known  as  the 
"Peres  Blancs"  not  only  adopted  the 
white  burnoose  and  turban  of  the  Arabs, 
but  in  many  instances  ate  the  same 
kind  of  food,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
adapted  their  manner  of  living  to  that  of 
the  Moslems  about  them.  They  incor- 
porated Mohammedan  forms  with  their 
religious  teaching,  refrained  from  coer- 
cion, and  through  example  showed  the 
natives  that  they  may  glean  a  comfort- 
able living  at  the  very  doors  of  their  tents 
and  houses.  To  receive  bread  for  a 
stone  from  one  who  had  power  created  a 
new  sensation  in  the  Arab  mind,  nor  were 
they  slow  to  appreciate  other  French 
reforms — fair  pay  was  introduced  in 
place  of  the  curse  and  the  lash,  education 
encouraf^ed,  industrial  arts  developed, 
and  higher  forms  of  social  morality  incul- 
cated.    It  was  practical  Christianity. 

HOW  AFRICA  GOVERNS  HER  INDEPENDENTS 

Gradually  that  movable  Algerian 
frontier,  the  French  picket-line,  extended 
until,  by  the  acquisition  of  new  territor- 
ies to  the  south,  Algeria  extends  over 
about  343,500  square  miles,  and  sup- 
ports a  population  of  more  than  five 
million.  The  native  population — Berb- 
ers, Arabs,  and  Negroes — is  entirely 
Mussulman,  the  Algerian  Jews  now  being 
regarded  as  French  citizens — aye,  there's 
the  rub.  No  more  just  reward  in  expres- 
sion of  French  appreciation  of  Arab 
loyalty  and  aid  during  the  war  can  be 


shown  than  giving  the  Arab  citizenship 
at  its  close.  However,  the  vox  populi 
is  to-day  expressed  through  senators 
and  deputies  sent  by  Algeria  to  what  cor- 
responds in  France  to  our  Congress,  also 
financial  delegations  representing  the 
French  colonies;  the  French  taxpayers 
other  than  colonists,  as  well  as  the  native 
Arabs,  being  allowed  to  vote  on  the  bud- 
get.    Natives  pay  only  direct  taxes. 

The  government  is  centralized  at  Al- 
giers, under  a  governor-general  who 
represents  the  Republic  throughout  Al- 
geria, the  administration  being  controlled 
by  the  Ministry  of  Colonies,  organized 
as  a  separate  government  in  1894.  In 
fact,  Algeria  to-day  is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  France,  while  Tunis  and  Morocco  are 
protectorates  and  are  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Although 
Tunis  still  has  its  Bey  and  Morocco  its 
Sultan,  yet  both  are  virtually  French 
colonies,  and  of  vital  importance  to 
France  in  the  present  war. 

The  education  system  is  being  con- 
stantly enlarged.  In  Algiers  there  is  the 
university,  which  just  prior  to  the  war 
enrolled  more  than  eight  hundred  stu- 
dents in  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
science,  and  letters.  Both  in  Algiers  and 
in  Tunis  there  is  a  large  college  or  Lycee 
for  European  or  native  boys;  Peiits  Ly- 
cees  for  youngsters.  Many  public  schools, 
laic  or  Catholic,  are  distributed  through- 
out Algiers,  Tunis,  and  the  other  import- 
ant cities,  and  scattered  over  the  land. 
In  Algiers  alone  there  are  220  Mussulman 
schools.  Several  thousand  Arab  boys 
come  under  French  instructors  each  year, 
but  most  of  the  Arab  schools  are  Koranic, 
with  Arab  teachers.  The  French  idea  is 
to  produce  tactfully  a  class  of  French 
Arabs  that  can  raise  these  schools  to  a 
higher  level. 

MAKING   THE    DESERT    BLOSSOM 

The  French,  serious  and  constructive, 
have  made  astonishing  strides  in  the  de- 
velopment of  North  Africa.  From  Tunis 
south  >ou  can  see  the  successive  waves  of 
French  agricultural  development  by 
the  heights  of  the  successive  olive  groves 
they  have  planted,  finally  dwindling  to 
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—  OUTLYING  TERRITORIES 

RAlLTiOftDS  IN  OPERATION 

-—PROPOSED  RftlLROADS 

CAR^SUAN   TRADE  ROUTES 

•OCEAN  TRADE  ROUTES 


®  IMPORTANT  CITV  TRADE  CENTRES 
O  SECONDARY   CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


THE    LARDER    OF    THE    POILU 

Relation  of  the  size  and  location  of  France  to  her  African  Empire.  All 
trade  routes  lead  north,  eventually  converging  across  the  Mediterranean — 
the  Great  French  Lake — meeting  at  Marseille,  the  Chicago  of  the  French  Em- 
pire, from  which  place  the  vast  African  products  are  distributed  throughout 
France.  These  routes  show  how  the  camp  kitchens  of  the  western  front  are 
supplied  from  her  kitchen  garden — North  Africa.  From  Algiers  to  Marseille 
is  about  as  far  as  from  Detroit  to  New  York,  yet  the  southernmost  extent  of 
the  French  African  Empire  is  as  far  from  Paris  as  the  southernmost  tip  of 
Florida  is  from  Alaska  and  comprises  a  territory  (with  Madagascar)  larger 
than  the  United  States  and  Alaska  combined.  French  colonies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  comprise  French  India,  Cochin  China,  Indo-China,  French 
Guiana,  Madagascar,  and  numerous  small  islands 


the  last  plantings  but  a  foot  or  two  high 
fringing  the  Sahara's  edge,  south  of 
Gabes.  Through  the  valleys  of  the  Tu- 
nisian and  Algerian  Atlas,  one  passes 
well-tilled  fields  and  thriving  fruit-trees, 
and  draws  up  now  and  again  at   little 


t  here  are  plantati(jn^, 
such  as  Ksar  I  yr, 
which  I  once  visited, 
twelve  miles  in  ex- 
tent, from  which 
each  year  rumbles 
load  after  load  of 
vast  quantities  of 
grain,  wine,  and 
honey.  It  has  been 
said  that  once  one 
ccjuld  walk  from 
Tripoli  to  the  Pillars 
of  1  iercules  underthe 
shade  of  forests,  and 
that  Tunisia  once 
supported  twenty 
million  people,  as 
against  a  million  and 
a  half  to-da\';  but 
France  isdoingmuch 
to  regenerate  this 
granary  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  Em- 
pire. 

The  Arab  is  a 
natural  agriculturist. 
Forme  rl\'  he  was 
overtaxed  and  ex- 
ploited, now  he  has 
an  incentive. 

The  Arab  is  en- 
couraged in  every 
way  to  develop  the 
land ;  and  even  in  the 
sale  of  agricultural 
products,  and  other- 
wise, his  customs  and 
prejudices  are  re- 
spected .  For  in- 
stance, a  form  of  wel- 
come in  an  Arab's 
house  or  tent  is  the 
presentation,  as  a 
form  only,  of  a  small  sugar  cone.  The 
regular  commercial  three-pound  cones 
being  too  heavy  for  such  use,  the  French 
manufacture  special  ones  of  a  pound 
and  a  few  grams'  weight  for  that  par- 
ticular  use.      One   interesting  and   im- 


well-kept,  white-walled  stations,  such  as      portant  fact,  however,  which  should  be 
one  might  see  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  even      borne  in   mind   in   connection  with  the 

In  the  Atlas     development  of  agriculture  in  this  land  of 


to  their  settings  of  flowers. 
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much  sun  and  little  water,  is  that  the 
Arab  is  the  original  dry  farmer. 

French  architecture  has  been  splendidly 
adapted  in  many  ways  to  that  of  the 
Arab,  while  French  appreciation  of  Moor- 
ish architecture  has  led  the  French  not 
only  to  build  in  harmony,  but  often  to 
preserve  entire  the  old  Arab  sections  of 
the  towns.  Both  the  municipal  govern- 
ments of  the  principal  cities  and  the  cities 
themselves  have  been  remodeled  on 
French  lines;  and  though  the  spirit  of 
the  Saracen  has  been  kept,  you  will  see 
more  high-grade  civilization  in  an  hour 
in  Algiers  and  Tunis  than  you  will  see 
in  many  of  our  American  cities  in  a  week. 

From  the  cities,  the  magnificent  boule- 
vards become  numerous  roadways  cut- 
ting through  the  hills  of  Kabylia.  Over 
these  march  France's  colonial  products, 
her  armies,  and  her  progress. 

Along  these  roadways  and  beyond, 
ten  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  string 
their  way  for  the  four  million  annual 
messages.  Beyond  the  antennas  of  the 
railroads  and  the  automobiles,  camels  are 
the  rural  free  delivery,  which  help  de- 
liver that  portion  of  the  seventy  million 
pieces  of  mail  handled  yearly  by  the 
seven  hundred  post  offices  of  Algeria 
alone.  Already,  airplanes  are  being 
introduced  in  this  service,  which  extends 
clear  across  the  Sahara. 

It  is  by  modern  engineering  that  the 
Frank,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  is 
revolutionizing  this  ancient  granary  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  nation  which  dug  the  Suez  Canal 
and  showed  us  the  way  at  Panama 
should  fail  in  this  phase  of  her  colonial 
development.  Even  to-day,  in  the  desert 
south  of  Tunisia,  is  a  living  tribute  to 
the  great  De  Lesseps — an  artesian  well 
constructed  by  him  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  the  water  from  which  rises 
twenty-five  feet  into  the  air  and  is  made 
to  irrigate  four  to  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  on  which  are  growing  date-palms, 
pomegranates,  tomatoes,  onions,  and 
cucumbers,  where  before  its  construc- 
tion there  was  but  barren  sand.  It  is 
the  artesian  well,  the  conservation  of 
water,  and  irrigation  projects  upon  which 


the  development  of  these  colonies  prim- 
arily depends,  and  in  whicii  France  has 
shown  consummate  skill. 

The  camel  caravans,  slow-moving  at 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  kilometres  an 
hour,  now  compete  with  or  supplement 
the  iron  horse,  for  oasis  after  oasis  is  now 
being  linked  with  lines  of  steel.  From 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Algerian  s\'s- 


FRANCE  S    EMPIRE    IN    AFRIC.\ 

Its    area  is  approximately  4,200,000    square  miles 
and  its  population  approximately  40  million 

tem  through  the  Sahara,  the  French  have 
planned  a  railroad  southwest  into  the 
Congo  State.  There  it  will  meet  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  Line,  which  will  run  a 
branch  to  Lake  Victoria  N\anza,  meeting 
there  the  twelve-}ear-old  Uganda  Line, 
from  Mombassa  on  the  West  Coast. 
More  than  three  thousand  miles  of  rail 
silver-threads  its  way  through  Tunisia 
and  Algeria,  and  already  the  first  lap 
has  been  laid,  from  Oran  to  Timbuctoo. 
Another  important  railway  system  now 
runs  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Congo 
State,  beginning  at  Dakar  in  Senegal, 
connecting  this  coast  with  the  Niger, 
thus  forming  an  outlet  for  that  great 
interior  trade. 

Toward    the    end    of    the    nineteenth 
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century,  the  expiration  of  certain  treaties 
with  other  1  uropean  Powers  gave  France 
an  opportunit)  to  pursue  a  discriminating 
pohc>'.  With  tariir  regulations  prohibi- 
tive to  toreif^n  competition,  but  admit- 
tinf^  French  products  almost  duty-free, 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  administration 
seemetl  to  aim  at  the  f^reatest  profit  to 
I  ranee  and  French  trade  consistent  with 
preserving  the  solvency  of  her  Empire 
and  the  development  of  her  colonies. 

France  believes  she  has  a  right  to  the 
ground-floor  of  her  own  establishment. 
I>efore  the  war,  every  month  steamers 
bore  to  Tunis  and  Algeria  hundreds  of 
colonists,  tempted  by  the  inducements 
of  the  French  Government  to  increase 
immigration.  So  it  is  but  natural  that 
F-^ ranee  should  also  administer  the  coun- 
try more  in  the  interests  of  the  French 
colonists  than  in  those  of  the  natives — 
of  whom,  however,  she  has  keen  under- 
standing and  high  appreciation. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    COLONIZING 

The  French  appreciate  that  a  people 
who  built  the  Giralda  Tower,  who  gave 
to  the  Barbarians  of  the  North  the  li- 
braries of  Cordova  and  Seville,  who  gave 
to  us  our  sciences  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, much  of  our  mathematics,  some  of 
our  metaphysics,  many  forms  of  archi- 
tecture and  literature,  not  to  mention  the 
very  symbols  we  use  in  our  numerical 
s\'stem  daily  in  our  scientific  and  com- 
mercial life — that  this  people,  though 
now  in  the  hollow  of  the  wave,  command 
respect  and  contain  great  possibilities. 
They  are  a  people,  too,  who  in  many 
wa\s — in  looks,  build,  temperament,  and 
certain  phases  of  character — have  much 
in  conmion  with  the  French;  and  when 
in  uniform  of  Spahi  or  Tirailleur,  1  would 
def\'  the  uninitiated  in  many  instances 
to  distinguish  between  Frenchman  and 
Arab. 

The  French  found  the  Arabs  excellent 
mathematicians,  and  particularly  effi- 
cient as  electrical  engineers.  TheN'  were 
not  slow  in  putting  them  in  charge  of 
much  of  the  million  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
chinery imported  into  Algeria  every  year, 
and  often  in  responsible  positions.     They 


enc(juraged  initiative  among  both  their 
col(jnists  and  the  Arabs.  Britain  in 
many  ways  is  an  ideal  colonizer,  but  lim- 
its initiative  by  holding  it  along  British 
ideas.  1  he  French  have  a  less  patnjniz- 
ing  justice  and  control  over  their  col«mi- 
als  and  dependants.  1  have  not  infre- 
quently f(Hind  an  Arab  conductor  over  a 
French  j)orter  on  their  trains,  (jr  an  Arab 
engineer  over  Irench  workmen.  The 
Arab  is  noi  elbowed  aside,  and  his  wo- 
men are  resp)ected.  The  Frenchman, 
with  characteristic  discrimination,  treats 
the  Arab  as  a  brother,  but  not  as  a 
brother-in-law,  and  "never  forgets  that 
the  Arab  is  his  inferior,  but  acts  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  it." 

THE    ARABIAN 

Though  North  Africa  has  oft  been  rev- 
olutionized, the  Arab,  from  necessity, 
not  from  choice,  has  passivel\'  resisted 
the  white  man  and  his  civilization,  and 
has  stuck  to  his  clothes,  Koran,  and  coos- 
coos  as  tightl)'  as  a  burr  to  a  sheep's  back. 
Thus,  picturesque,  likable,  commanding 
respect,  he  has  plodded  unchanged  down 
the  centuries.  But  the  ps\chological 
French  have  adopted  native  customs, 
and  even  costumes  to  some  extent,  and 
encouraged  reciprocation  and  assimila- 
tion; and,  through  a  polic\'  of  tact  and 
conciliation,  "have  made  it  easy  for  the 
Arab  to  become  a  Frenchman." 

Thus  France  is  at  the  threshold  of  a 
new  problem:  with  new  graftings  come 
new  diseases;  and  the  Frenchified  Arab 
with  a  snatching  of  education  easily 
picks  up  European  vices  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  his  own.  Thus  is  introduced 
that  inevitable,  insidious  Occidental  dis- 
ease, "civilizitis."  But  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Arab  race  are  great,  and 
through  the  French  it  is  now.  1  believe, 
in  the  first  stages  of  regeneration.  France 
must  steady  the  Moslem  "as  the  power 
of  his  creed  weakens,"  and  poise  well  her 
structure,  which  she  "superimposes  upon 
a  Mohammedan  foundation." 

The  French  policy  of  extending  Al- 
gerian territory,  acquiring  Tunis  and 
later  Morocco,  was  by  the  so-called  petie- 
traiion   pacifique — French   signs   on    the 
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streets  of  Tangier  and   in  the  magasin  sunny  Algeria  is  meaning  to-day  to  the 
Grand  Paris  in  its  Sok-el-Chico;  French  camp  kitchens  along  the  west  front.     Of 
loans  were  floated;  trade  and  literature  sheep   alone,   she   has   shipped   to   Mar- 
advanced;  and  contrasts  made  with  the  seille   in   a   twelvemonth   almost   a  mil- 
bettered  conditions  of  the  Algerian  and  lion;  and  of  grains,  three  hundred  and 
Tunisian    nativry.     I    have    known    of  fifty  thousand  tons.     When  in  Morocco 
hundreds  of  Tripolitans    traveling  hun-  not  very  long  ago,  I  saw,  in  Saffi  and  else- 
dreds  of  miles  of  desert  to  work  in  the  where,  more  than  twelve  thousand  tons  of 
Tunisian   harvests   under  the   sure  and  corn,   barley,  wheat,  and  beans,  which, 
better   pay   of   the    Frank.     Tunis   was  with  the  entire  year's  crop,  was  comman- 
practically  acquired  with  scarcely  a  fight,  deered  for  the  French  troops, 
but  not  so  Morocco,  with  its  independ- 
ent, wild  hill-people  of  Kabylia  and  Riff—  NORTH     AFRICAN      SOLDIER      POWER 
to  any  of  whom,  no  greater  insult  can  be 

offered  than  to  say,  "Your  father  died  But    the    greatest    military    asset    of 

in  his  bed."     It  was  a  short  but  hard  and  France's  North  African  colonies  is  men. 

bloody* campaign  when  the  French  pushed  By  acquiring  Morocco,  France  absorbed 

in  from  Casablanca  in    1908,   after  the  another  ten  million  people — the  hardiest 

1904  treaty  with  Britain  had  given  her  a  in  Africa — from  whom  to  recruit  a  possi- 

frec  hand  in  Al   Moghreb — Land  of  the  ble  army  of  more  than  half  a  million  men 

West.  to  enhance  the  great  numbers  she  has  al- 

Since     the     French     marines     passed  ready  culled  from  the  forty  millions  of  her 

through  the  Porte  de  la  Marine  in  1908,  African  Empire. 

the  development  of  the  country  has  been  In  writing  in  World's  Work  on  "The 

stupendous,  particularly  considering  the  French  Conquest  of  Morocco,"  in  191 1, 

delicacy^  of  the  native  situation.  I   stated:   "I   believe  that  in  thus  aug- 

To-day  in  Morocco  France  finds  herself  menting  her  military  strength,  France 
the  possessor  of  a  white  man's  country  has  in  mind  not  only  the  protection  of 
half  again  the  size  of  France — the  most  her  North  African  colonies,  hut  the  hiild- 
produ-ctive  state  of  North  Africa,  per-  ing  of  an  auxiliary  army  for  defensive  or 
haps  the  most  productive  area  of  the  offensive  use  at  home,  in  the  event  of  war 
entire  African  continent:  the  duplicate  with  a  European  Power,  appreciating 
key  to  the  Mediterranean.  Almost  the  fact  that  that  Power  is  most  likely 
touching  Europe,  it  is  a  veritable  market-  to  be  Germany."  I  also  ventured  that: 
garden  for  that  continent,  contiguous  "  In  my  opinion,  while  Germany  is  seek- 
to  the  French  territory  of  Algeria  and  ing  expansion  in  Africa,  it  is  not  only  the 
but  seven  hundred  miles  from  Marseille;  acquisition  of  Morocco  as  a  country  which 
with  good  climate,  fertile,  and  with  has  caused  apprehension  to  the  far-sighted 
mountains  and  plains.  Emperor  William,  hut  the  acquisition  of 

By  the  creation  of  Bizerta,  French  en-  the  Moroccans  as  additional  corps  to-  the 

gineers   have   given    France  one  of  the  French  military  machine.     Consequently 

greatest    naval    harbors    of    the    world.  .     .     .     Germany  has  vainly  sought  to 

They  have  created  the  port  of  Algiers,  block   the    French   acquisition   of    Mor- 

th.c  most  i.nportant  coaling  station  of  the  occo." 

Mediterranean,    with   Oran     and    other  The  results  are  speaking  for  themselves, 

ports   as    havens   and   lairs   for    French  At  every  hand  France  has  thwarted  Ger- 

dcstroyers — all   of  inestimable  value   in  man  intrigue,  from  international  Tangier, 

the  present  war,  not  only  in  protecting  from    the    neighboring    neutral    Spanish 

Allied  and  neutral  shipping,  but  in  con-  areas  of  Larash,  Ceuta,  and  Melilla,  and 

voying  troops  and  the  vast  food  supplies  even  within  the  borders  of  Morocco  it- 

cf  French  North  Africa  to  France.     The  self.      The  most  marvelous  feat   is  the 

Nile  Valley   never  meant   more   to   the  degree  to  which  she  has  partially  assimi- 

banquet    halls    of    ancient    Rome  than  lated  and  influenced  the  Moroccans  them- 
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.solves.  Where  a  people  are  bus\'  and 
interested  in  peaceful  pursuits,  revolu- 
tion dfx.*s  not  thrive.  Lx'ss  than  two  years 
a^o  I  wandered  throuf^h  replicated  pal- 
aces of  Araby  (jn  the  grounds  of  tiie 
Franco-Moroccan  lixpoMon  in  Casa- 
blanca, the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
Morocco,  tach  building,  mostly  rep- 
hcas  of  some  famous  mosque,  Kasbah, 
or  city-gale  of  the  great  Moroccan 
cities  there  represented — Casablanca, 
Marrakesh,  Mazagan,  Mogador,  Fez, 
etc. — these  structures  contained  the  beau- 
tiful native  industrial  products  of  the  re- 
spective regions  of  which  these  cities  were 
the  centres:  pottery,  weavings,  leather- 
work,  rugs,  cloths,  embroideries,  wood- 
carvings,  weapons  and  articles  of  ham- 
mered silver  and  brass.  Thus  France, 
with  an  artistic  appreciation,  deftly  en- 
courages native  arts;  links  Arabic  with 
French  on  the  street  signs,  that  he  who 
runs  may  learn,  and  even  on  the  bow  of 
the  little  French  revenue-cutter  Mar- 
akchi.  And  on  the  Exposition  grounds, 
the  idea  of  assimilation  and  reciprocity 
was  found  expressed  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  two  figures,  the  native  Spahi  and  the 
French  colonial  trooper — comrades.  Here 
indeed,  on  the  westernmost  fringe  of  the 
Orient,  in  the  Land  of  the  Evening,  the 
East  and  the  West  have  met. 

Of  the  many  hard  colonial  training 
grounds  in  which  France  schools  her 
troops,  North  Africa  has  contributed 
most  to  give  the  French  regular  "edge." 
In  hard  uphill  fighting  in  and  about  Mo- 
rocco alone,  France  has  probably  made 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  veter- 
ans since  1902. 

SUCCESSFUL  COLONIZATION 

How  colonial  and  native  rallied  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  Teutonic  juggernaut  is 
epitomized  in  the  account  of  M.  Charles 
Maxim  Ferragu  in  the  ride  of  the  First 
Regiment  Colonials.  They  were  an  ex- 
peditionary force  on  a  special  mission  in 
the  far  interior  of  Morocco,  when,  in 
late  August,  19 14,  orders  came  to  turn 
in  their  tracks  and  with  all  speed  make 
for  Casablanca.  For  ten  da\'s,  with  but 
one  relay  of  horses,  they  ran  their  ani- 


mals— through  valley  and  o\er  moun- 
tain-pass, f(jrding  rivers  and  crossing 
plains.  All  knew  that  the  urgency  be- 
spoke important  orders,  but  not  until  — 
gaunt,  dust\',  and  with  fagged-<jut  horses 
— they  arrived  at  (.Casablanca,  September 
9th,  did  they  learn  of  the  Retreat  of  the 
Marne.  In  the  words  of  the  \oung 
trcjoper,  "  It  was  hard  to  keep  them  from 
riding  into  the  water  when  the\  learned 
France  had  been  invaded."  Without 
respite,  the  folh^wing  day,  September 
loth,  they  embarked  for  .Nlarseille, 
where  special  trains  awaited  them,  and 
they  were  shipped  at  once  to  the  front. 
Gallant  Ferragu  and  all  that  noble  con- 
tingent of  the  First  Colonials  have  made 
their  last  ride,  but  it  was  the  colonials  who 
fell  into  the  breach;  who  stemmed  the 
tide  of  the  Marne. 

In  the  fierce  counter-attack  which 
pushed  the  Teutons  back  and  saved  fair 
France  from  the  hell-rake  of  the  I  iun,  the 
"Turcos,"  as  the  North  African  troops 
were  popularly  called,  and  the  Black 
troops  of  Senegal  swept  up  across  Africa, 
across  the  Mediterranean,  on  to  the  west- 
ern front,  and  there  fought  like  demons. 
None  have  proved  their  worth  more  than 
the  Algerians  and  the  more  recentl\'  or- 
ganized Moroccans — a  great  man\'  of 
whom,  be  it  remembered,  are  volun- 
teers. 

It  was  in  the  beautiful  flower-scented 
gardens  of  a  hospital  in  Rein  that  one  of 
these  Marroquaine  volunteers  was  con- 
valescing from  that  onslaught.  He  was 
a  wealthy  Arab  farmer,  and  behind  him 
he  had  voluntarily  left  his  wives,  seven 
farms,  and  a  beautiful  .Moroccan  hill- 
country. 

"But  wh\'  did  \ou  leave  all  this?" 
queried  Ferraque,  wiio  was  also  recover- 
ing from  his  first  wounds. 

"  Because  1  love  France."  A  subtle 
radiance  lit  the  fineh-cut  face  of  the 
Arab. 

"And  how  did  you  come  to  love  her?" 

"Through  her  literature." 

So,  also,  we  of  her  sister-republic  stand 
by  her  side  because  we  too  love  her  and 
that  Liberie,  EgaUte,  Fraterniie  for  which 
she  stands — jusqu'd  bout. 


"HURRY  UP"  HURLEY 


Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Who  Rose  from  Locomotive  Engineer  to 

Millionaire  Manufacturer  in  Fifteen  Years,  and  Now  is  Speeding 

up  Our  Shipbuilding  Programme 


HURRY  UP"  Hurley  is  the 
new  name  Edward  Nash 
Hurley  has  made  for  himself 
in  Washington.  He  did  it 
in  slightly  more  than  three 
years.  If  he  keeps  up  the  pace  he 
started  and  has  maintained  since  he  was 
brought  here  from  Illinois  by  President 
Vv/ilson  to  sit  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission when  that  body  organized  in 
March,  191  5,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  be 
flying  in  more  ports  than  it  used  to  before 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
started  years  ago  to  dwindle  to  almost 
nothing. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago,  the  man  who 
is  now  chairman  of  the  Federal  Shipping 
Board — considered  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Government  to-day — was 
wearing  blue  overalls  and  a  greasy  shirt 
with  collar  attached,  minus  a  necktie. 
That  was  on  the  cab  of  a  locomotive 
switch  engine  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Hurley 
got  J?35  a  month  for  his  work  there.  He 
says  that  §35  was  big  money  to  him  in 
those  days.  Just  fifteen  years  later 
Hurley  was  a  millionaire  and  had  retired 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

Mr.  Hurley  came  from  Galesburg,  111. 
He  was  born  there  July  31,  1864.  Inher- 
iting the  rugged  body  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  general  utility  man  in  the  Burling- 
ton railroad  shops,  Hurley  was  attracted 
to  work  on  a  farm  during  vacation  pe- 
riods of  the  Galesburg  public  school  he 
attended.  Besides  his  wonderful  health 
and  virpr  which  have  stood  him  so  well 
since,  Hurley  got  $8  per  month  for  this 
farm  work. 

When  fourteen  years  old.  Hurley  be- 
lieved he  had  sutTicient  education  and 
sutTicient  play;  so  ho  entered  the  Burling- 
ton yards  at  Galesburg.     Robert  W.  Col- 


ville,  master  mechanic  at  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
yards,  gave  Hurley  his  first  real  job.  He 
spent  two  years  at  the  job  and  decided 
he  could  do  better  elsewhere.  Having 
worked  some  extra  time,  he  got  S36  for  his 
last  month's  work.  He  gave  his  mother 
$30,  kissed  her  good-bye,  and  with  six 
one  dollar  bills  rustling  in  his  jeans, 
started  toward  Chicago  to  become  a  mil- 
lionaire. He  did  not  have  to  pay  his  rail- 
road fare  to  Chicago,  so  a  thirt>'-cent 
breakfast  he  had  in  Aurora  the  next 
morning  left  him  with  $5.70  when  he  got 
a  place  on  a  switch  engine.  Twenty- 
six  months  later,  at  nineteen,  he  was 
one  of  the  youngest  engineers  on  the 
whole  Burlington  road,  in  charge  of  an 
engine  on  a  suburban  run  between  Chicago 
and  Aurora.  Mr.  Hurley  says  the  train- 
ing he  received  in  cleanliness  and  orderli- 
ness while  helping  his  mother  about  the 
kitchen  in  his  kid  days  was  one  of  the  big 
elements  in   getting  him  this  promotion. 

The  nearest  Hurley,  the  engineer,  ever 
came  to  an  accident  was  one  dismal, 
foggy  morning  as  he  was  taking  his  pas- 
senger train  into  a  long  switch  on  Western 
Avenue.  As  Hurley  drove  his  engine  in 
sight  of  the  siding  he  saw  that  a  freight 
had  just  cleared  it  and  was  running  up  on 
the  switch.  As  Hurlev's  train  crossed 
in,  he  suddenly  was  shocked  into  momen- 
tary numbness  to  see  that  the  freight 
train  was  pulling  on  to  the  main  line  over 
a  switch  that  connected  with  the  siding 
about  half  way  down.  Let  Hurley  tell 
the  rest. 

"It's  a  fine  thing  to  talk  about  d\ing 
at  the  post."  Mr.  I  Iurle\'  said  as  he  smiled 
reminiscentlw  "  1  believe  it's  a  lot  bet- 
ter, however,  for  a  man  to  do  his  whole 
dut\'  and  get  away  with  a  whole  skin. 
In  this  instance.  I  did  the  former  but 
failed  of  the  latter. 


684  I  lie  World's  Work 

"i  quickly  rcali/cd  ihcrc-  was  onlN  one  used,  so  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Hurley 

thing  on  earth    to  do — shut   oil"  steam,  after  the  election — much  to  his  surprise, 

throw  ill   lilt*  sand,  and  set   the  brakes.  There  was  a  surprise  due  to  Stone  also 

1  did  this,  told  the  (irenian  to  junip,  and  when  Mr.  Hurley  took  the  S50  back  to 

wasn't  much  behind  him  when  he  landed,  hiin.     St(jne  was  so  surprised  at  this  un- 

'M  struck  feet  first,  pitched  forward  (;n  usual  procedure  that  he  gave  Hurley 
my  hands,  and  plowed  up  several  feet  of  a  position  as  deput\' collector  of  customs, 
the  hardest  cinders  1  have  ever  come  in  which  he  held  from  December  i,  1888,  to 
contact  with,  'i'hose  cinders  ripped  con-  januar\i.  !8</j.  lie  resigned  to  become 
siderable  cuticle  from  m>  palms  and  chief  engineer  (jf  the  Oxjk  (>junt>'  Insane 
filled  my  eyes.  I  raised  my  hands  to  Asylum,  a  post  he  had  expected  to  get 
wipe  the  dirt  from  my  face  and  left  great  because  of  his  political  work.  However, 
smears  of  blood  from  forehead  to  chin,  he  did  not  keep  the  place  long.  He  grew 
When  passengers  and  the  rest  of  the  train  wear}'  quickl\'  of  the  politics  he  was  sup- 
crew  ran  up  they  saw  me  covered  with  posed  to  pla\',  and  resigned  to  "go  to 
blood  and  lauded  me  for  sticking  to  my  work." 

post  and  saving  the  passengers!     it  was  His  next  work  was  as  representative 

some  N'ears  before  I  ever  told  any  one  I  in  the  West  for  a  firm  that  made  metallic 

had  jumped."  packing    for    valves    and    pistons.     The 

salary  was  ?ioo  per  month,     it  was  in 


R.MLROADING    ON    THE    BURLINGTON 


this  position  that  he  "found  himself. 

INVENTIONS    IN    PNEUMATICS 


Mr.  Hurley  put  in  nearly  four  years 
and  a  half  on  the  Burlington.  When  he 
"went  out"  with  the  Brotherhood  in  the  He  had  long   been   interested    in   the 


't> 


historic  strike  of  '88,  he  left  the  Burling-  application   of  the   pneumatic   principle 

ton  for  all  time.     After  the  strike  he  be-  to  tools.     Spending  his  spare  time  tink- 

came  secretary  to  P.  M.  Arthur,  of  the  ering,  he  one  da\'  perfected  a  pneumatic 

Brotherhood,  with  offices  in  the  Grand  bell-ringer.     After    that    came    a    pneu- 

Pacific   Hotel.     From   that   position   he  matic  sander  for  tracks,  and  a  pneumatic 

went   back   to   railroading  as  passenger  hammer.     For  them  Mr.  Hurley  got  only 

engineer  on  the  Santa   Fe.     He  put  in  $25  a  month  increase  in  his  salarw  Other 

three  days  when  a  committee  from  the  inventions  which  he  turned  over  to  the 

Brotherhood  told  him  it  was  not  alto-  firm  in  the  course  of  time  got  him  an 

gether  right  that  he  should  go  back  to  increase  to  S300  per  month, 

so  strenuous  a  job  so  soon  after  leaving  Then    Mr.    Hurle\'   invented   a   pneu- 

a  desk  job.     Hurley  said  he  was  so  glad  matic   blow-off   cock   for   throwing   dirt 

to  quit  he  never  even  asked  the  Santa  and  sediment  out  of  locomotive  boilers. 

Fe  for  the  three  days'  pay.     The  Santa  He  asked  his  firm  to  hear  a  proposition. 

Fe  still  owes  him  the  mone>'.  The  proposition  was  that  he  would  turn 

It    was    at    this    point    in    his    career  the   invention   over   to  the  firm,  which 

that  Mr.  Hurley  ventured  into  poHtics.  would  make  a  profit  of  S5  on  ever\'  one 

His   venture   was  short-lived.     He  says  sold,  and    Mr.  Hurle\"   would   receive   a 

he  has  since  this  brief  venture  confined  royalty  of  Si  on  ever\' one  sold, 

his  politics  to  casting  votes  at  elections.  "The  firm   couldn't  see  the  proposi- 

He  made  a  dismal  failure  as  an  embr\o  tion    in    an\-    light."    said    Mr.    Hurlex' 

politician  and   admits  it  with  a   smile.  griml\'.     "The\'  insisted  that  1  had  per- 

The  story  of  his  one  failure  is  brief.  fected  the  thing  while  emplo>ed  b\'  them 

Mr.  Hurley  was  interested  in  a  certain  and  that  it  was  theirs,  not  mine.     They 

candidate   in    an    approaching   election,  even  refused  to  raise  m\' salar\:  that  was 

Voluntarily  he  set  out  collecting  campaign  also  completel\'  out  of  the  question, 

contributions.     He  collected  S50.  all  from  "Now.   mind   \ou.    1    had  done  more 

then   Collector  of  Customs  Stone.     He  than     the     average    emplo\ee.     1     had 

turned  it  into  headquarters,  but  it  wasn't  crawled  under  engines  and  had  worked 
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all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  When  I  The  sale  was  clinched.  The  papers  were 
went  out  to  sell  packing  and  it  was  slow  drawn  up  and  signed.  B\  the  sale  con- 
making  a  customer  see  the  advantage  of  tract,  Mr.  Hurle>'  got,  besides  a  cash 
my  goods,  1  hammered  packings  into  payment  of  $30,000  which  he  cabled  to 
place  to  put  my  arguments  across — and  his  wife  instead  of  trusting  it  any  other 
they  usually  went  across  when  I  did  that,  way,  a  large  block  of  stock  in  the  English 
There  were  not  fifteen  locomotives  west  concern.  Long  afterward,  he  discovered 
of  Cleveland  that  used  our  packing  when  an  error  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  papers 
I  started  in  with  that  firm.  At  the  time  which,  technicallv,  made  the  ajntract 
I  made  them  my  proposition  in  1897,  absolutely  worthless.  But  to  the  credit 
after  five  years  of  service,  there  were  not  of  the  Englishmen,  they  set  the  matter 
fifteen  engines  that  did  not  have  the  straight, 
packing.  Mr.  Hurley  to-day  is  as  young  as  he 

"It    was    the    turning   down    of   that  was  twenty  years  ago.     He  is  blunt  and 

proposition  that  started  me  out  in  busi-  forceful.     He    is    teeming    with    energy 

ness  for  myself."  and,  while   driving   himself,  also   drives 

Mr.  Hurley's  business  start  was  "rag-  every  one  who  comes  in   contact   with 

ged"  as  he  puts  it.     There  were  himself  him,  but  withal  he  is  tolerant  of  other 

and  two  expert  machinists.     They  began  viewpoints  than  his  own.     He  is  heavy 

in  a  barn.     Three  months  later  the  first  set,  and  still  shows  signs,  both  in  dress  and 

pneumatic  boring  machine  was  put  on  appearance  otherwise,  of  the  wholesome, 

the  market,  and  Hurley  was  made.  out-of-doors  life  and  work  he  did  when 

April   1,  1898,  Mr.  Hurley  opened  the  engineering.     His   hands   are   thick   and 

offices  of  the  Standard  Pneumatic  Tube  his  fingers  stubby.     When  he  signs  his 

Company  of  Chicago  with  a  capital  of  name  to  shipping  contracts  his  pen  fre- 

$50,000.     He     had     mortgaged     nearly  quently  tears  the  paper.     He  can't  use 

everything  he  had  to  start.  The  first  year  a  fountain  pen.     The\'  are  too  frail  for 

the  company  made  $7,500,   which  v/as  those  burly  hands.     The  pen  points  he 

what  a  15  percent. dividend  amounted  to.  does   use   wear  out    quicklw     One   pen 

lasts  him  little  more  than  a  week.     His 
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forcefulness  is  too  much  for  them. 


A  year  later  the  Standard  company's  Mr.  Hurley's  knowledge  of  shipping  is 
profits  were  $33,000.  In  1900  the>'  small — or  rather  it  was  small  when  he 
totalled  $90,000.  Three  years  after  the  started.  He  learns  quickl\- — and  thor- 
company  was  organized  the  profits  oughly.  He  tells  the  following  on  himself: 
reachednearly  $150,000, and  in  February,  "No,  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
1902,  it  sold  out  to  its  only  competitor  at  with  things  that  float.  M\'  only  experi- 
a  price  that  made  thirty-eight-year-old  ence  in  that  line  until  1  took  the  chair- 
Edward  Nash  Hurle\'  a  millionaire.  manship  of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board 

The  sale  of  the  propert\'  was  attended  was  with  a  tub  on  Cedar  Fork  Creek, 
by  an  unusual  incident.  Mr.  Hurley  Cedar  Fork  Creek  runs  through  Gales- 
took  his  tools  to  London  to  show  them  burg  and  under  the  streets  for  several 
off".  They  "acted  well,"  but  the  English-  blocks,  making  it  a  wonderful  subter- 
men  were  not  quite  satisfied.  1  herefore,  ranean  river  for  \  oungsters  to  explore 
Mr.  Hurley  took  out  a  set  of  the  English  in  spare  moments.  I  have  sailed  manv 
tools  and  put  them  through  the  same  an  ordinar\  wash  tub  through  that  tun- 
paces  he  had  just  put  his  own  through,  nel  with  the  other  boys  of  the  town." 


CAPPS,  MASTER  SHIPBUILDER 

The  Man  Who  Is  In  (Charge  of  the  Actual  Constructicjn  of  (Jur  New  Merchant 
Ships  to  Overcome  the  Submarine  Menace 


SEVEN  years  af^o,  if  any  naval 
expert  were  asked  to  name  liie 
man  who  had  wielded  the  great- 
est inllnence  of  all  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  m(xiern  ship  of  war, 
whose  ideas,  carried  out  in  armor,  turret 
line,  beam,  and  freeboard,  had  made  the 
dreadnaught  the  distinctive,  familiar 
object  that  she  is,  he  would  have  named 
not  one  man  but  two,  an  Englishman  and 
an  American. 

To  these  two  men  are  due  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  big  ships  of  all 
the  present-day  navies.  Of  the  many 
naval  architects  of  the  earth,  two  alone 
furnished  the  solutions  of  the  major 
part  of  those  problems  which  arise  in  the 
construction  of  that  compromise  between 
ofTensive  might  and  defensive  strength 
known  as  a  battleship,  and  furnished 
solutions  so  conclusively  correct  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  followed  them, 
making  all  warships  conform  to  a  gen- 
eral type. 

No  longer  are  there  two  men  to  whom 
such  recognition  can  be  given.  The 
Englishman,  Sir  William  White,  is  dead. 
The  American  still  lives.  He  is  the  new 
fleet  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  which  is  the  United  States 
Government  doing  business  as  builder 
and  operator  of  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  ever  projected  under  a  single 
management. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  Rear  Admiral 
Washington  Lee  Capps  was  appointed 
to  succeed  General  Goethals  when  the 
controversy  between  that  distinguished 
officer  and  Mr.  Denman,  then  the  chair- 
man of  the  Shipping  Board,  frayed  the 
public  patience:  the  wonder  is  that  Capps 
was  not  put  in  charge  in  the  first  place. 
At  first  the  construction  of  a  great  mer- 
chant fleet  to  offset  the  inroads  of  the 
German  submarines  seemed  to  be  only  a 


huge  problem  of  industrial  organization, 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Panama  Canal 
or  the  reclamation  works  in  the  arid 
West,  demanding  an  executive  of  the 
proven  ability  of  General  Goethals  to 
put  the  programme  through;  and  per- 
haps it  is  only  that.  But  the  opinion 
is  growing  that  shipbuilding  is  such  a 
specialized  business  that  onl>'  a  master 
shipbuilder  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
an  operation  as  large  as  that  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Emergenc)'  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. Hence  among  shipping  men 
the  appointment  of  Rear  Admiral  Capps 
was  greeted  with  instant  acclaim.  He  is 
not  only  a  great  shipbuilder  but  he  has 
had  the  experience  of  directing  the  vast 
ship  construction  operations  of  the  Navy 
over  a  stretch  of  seven  \'ears. 

The  significance  of  Admiral  Capps's  ap- 
pointment cannot  be  properly  estimated 
until  it  is  visioned  before  the  background 
of  an  incident  of  nearly  seven  )ears  ago. 
On  that  former  occasion  Admiral  Capps 
presented  his  resignation  as  chiel  of  the 
bureau  of  construction  of  the  Navw 

In  the  prime  of  his  life  he  was  through, 
as  he  thought  then,  with  active  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  Nav>'.  As  a 
young  man  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  his  profession,  and  he  had  occupied 
that  pinnacle  longer  than  most  incum- 
bents ever  hold  it;  and  now,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six,  he  was  out  of  it  for  good, 
ousted  not  because  of  lack  of  abilit\-  or 
zeal  or  devotion  but  because  he  daunt- 
lessly  maintained  an  opinion  that  he 
deemed  right  against  a  contrar\'  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  reorganization  fight  that  agitated 
the  Navy  Department  in  the  spring  of 
1910  was  in  reality  the  old  contention 
between  line  and  staff — between  those 
who  operate  the  ships  and  those  who 
build  and  maintain  them;  between  those 
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who  aspire  to  high  command  at  sea  and 
those  ambitious  to  direct  naval  policy; 
between  salt  water  admirals  and  rocking- 
chair  admirals.  The  contest  focussed  in 
the  navy  yards. 

HIS    FIGHT    FOR    THE    NEWBERRY    PLAN 

For  years,  due  to  a  division  of  respon- 
sibility, the  navy  yards,  which  should 
have  been  smoothly  working,  efficient 
factories,  were  almost  ludicrously  inef- 
ficient. One  not  imbued  with  Navy 
traditions  could  scarcely  understand  how 
such  a  condition  could  arise.  Each 
bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  had  its 
corresponding  department  in  each  navy 
yard,  each  yard  department  having  its 
own  officers,  workmen,  shops,  and  other 
equipment.  And  each  shop  department 
was  virtually  independent  of  the  others. 

A  single  navy  yard  might  have  five 
paint  shops,  five  machine  shops,  five 
blacksmith  shops,  some  of  them  idling, 
others  working  overtime,  each  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  others,  the  whole  sys- 
tem sending  navy  yard  costs  to  the  skies, 
if  a  vessel  came  in  to  the  yard  to  replenish 
the  fresh  water  in  her  tanks  she  must 
requisition  the  hose  from  one  department 
and  the  water  from  another.  Dela\  s  in 
the  yards  were  the  rule. 

In  the  second  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  began 
consolidating  some  of  these  departments 
in  the  less  important  yards.  The  inno- 
vation worked  so  well  that  just  before 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  went  out 
of  office  the  so-called  Newberry  plan  of 
reorganization  was  ordered  for  all  the 
yards.  This  was  a  consolidation  order, 
putting  all  the  work  in  any  yard  under  a 
single  authority. 

The  Newberr\'  plan  gave  instant  af- 
front to  the  line,  because  it  subjected 
line  officers  stationed  at  the  nav>'  \ards 
to  the  authority  of  staff  officers,  and  there 
was  some  question  whether  this  could  be 
done  legally.  At  any  rate,  when  Mr. 
George  von  L.  Meyer  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  spring  of  1009,  the  line 
officers  soon  gained  his  support.  That 
summer  he  began  breaking  up  the  author- 
it\'  of  the  staff  in  the  navv  \ards.     In  the 


spring  of  1909  three  special  boards  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  investigated 
conditions  in  the  yards,  and  all  three  re- 
ported adversely  to  the  Newberr>'  plan. 
All  three  of  these  boards  were  made  up 
of  line  officers  except  the  first  one — the 
Sperry  Board — which  had  Admiral  Capps 
as  the  minorit}'. 

The  fight  came  before  Congress  in  19 10. 
Capps  vigorously  defended  the  consolida- 
tion, but  he  was  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  line  and  of  executive  hostilitv. 
When  the  Newberry  plan  was  finally 
abandoned  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
construction  did  the  only  thing  he  could 
do — he  resigned  and  stepped  down  and 
out.  The  public  would  never  know  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  because  nav>' 
politics  are  a  closed  book  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  average  man.  Onl\'  a 
few  would  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost  naval  constructors  of  the  world. 
Time  has  vindicated  his  position  in  the 
Newberry  controversy,  because  the  \ards 
have  all  gone  back  again  to  the  efficient 
consolidation  of  management,  but  this 
had  been  done  so  quietl\'  that  it  has  not 
come  as  a  public  vindication.  It  took 
the  present  appointment  of  Capps  to 
build  the  merchant  fleet  to  do  that. 

A    VIRGINIAN 

Washington  Lee  Capps  was  born  on  a 
Virginia  farm  in  1864.  He  entered  the 
Naval  Academ\'  in  1880  as  a  cadet 
engineer.  The  Academ\'  does  not  have 
that  class  of  students  to-day,  but  all  are 
trained  in  the  command  of  ships,  while 
the  engineers  of  the  Nav\'  are  developed 
from  the  honor  classmen  who  take  post- 
graduate work  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technologw  In  fact,  it  was 
during  Capps's  cadetship  that  Congress 
did  away  with  the  cadet  engineers. 
After  graduation  he  served  two  \ears  at 
sea.  thus  qualif\ing  for  the  line;  he  did 
not  continue,  however,  in  the  operation 
of  vessels,  but  went  to  Scotland,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  institu- 
ticMi  which  in  1012  gave  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  for  his  emin- 
ent  attainments  in   ship   designing.     In 
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Scotland  he  studied  const  ruclioii  in  I  lie 
great  yards  there,  lie  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  i88()  and  received  his 
appointment  as  naval  constructcjr. 

Service  in  the  various  shi[)yards  and  in 
the  bureau  of  construction  in  Washing- 
ton continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  War,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Manila  on  Admiral  Dewey's  stafT.  It 
was  there  he  performed  the  first  service 
that  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation.  The  task  of  raising  the  sunken 
Spanish  vessels,  the  Don  Jiuin  D'Ulloa, 
Isla  de  Cuba,  and  Isla  de  Lu^on,  was  a  dif- 
ficult one,  but  it  was  turned  over  to  Con- 
structor Capps.  lie  made  such  a  good 
job  of  it  that  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Moody,  who, 
upon  the  retirement  of  Chief  Construc- 
tor Francis  T.  Bowles  on  October  31, 
1903,  specially  requested  President  Roose- 
velt to  name  Capps  for  the  vacancy  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  and  this  was 
done.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  serving 
as  chief  of  the  department  of  construc- 
tion and  repair  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 

A    HARD   WORKER 

There  never  was  a  man  who  brought 
more  zeal  or  more  devotion  to  work  for 
its  own  sake  into  the  bureau  of  construc- 
tion than  Capps  did.  Whatever  he  is 
doing  engrosses  his  attention  and  is  likely 
to  arouse  his  enthusiasm,  for  he  is  a  man 
of  enthusiasms.  He  drives  himself  re- 
lentlessly and  he  drives  those  under  him 
in  the  same  way.  When  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  construction  he 
nearly  broke  his  health  permanently  with 
work.  Once  he  went  on  a  summer  in- 
spection trip  that  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  vacation  by  the  other  officials  of  the 
party.  They  returned  to  Washington 
fat  and  browned,  but  Capps  was  worn 
and  leaner  than  ever.  He  had  found 
plenty  of  work  to  do  on  the  trip.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  service  he  was  fre- 
quently too  ill  to  travel  to  his  office;  but 
on  such  days  he  had  his  work  carried  out 
to  his  house.  He  is  a  stern  disciplinarian, 
exacting  from  his  subordinates  no  less 
than  he  imposes  upon  himself. 


During  his  administration  the  Navy 
doubled  in  size  and  changed  mightil)'  in 
the  appearance  of  its  individual  ships, 
largely  due  t(j  inncjvaticjns  in  design  and 
construction  ins[)ired  by  the  chief  con- 
structor. The  foreign  navy  builders 
followed  these  changes.  .Capps  "out- 
dreadnaughted"  the  British  when  he  de- 
signed the  Michigan  with  all  her  big  guns 
in  a  centre  line  of  turrets.  The  first 
Dreadnaiighl  had  her  main  turrets,  one 
on  each  deck,  and  wing  turrets  as  well. 
Capps  doubled  the  number  of  turrets  on 
the  centre  line,  so  that  all  the  big  guns 
could  have  a  full  sweep  of  the  sea.  The 
centre  line  of  turrets  has  since  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  modern  navies. 

He  was  the  first  naval  constructor 
in  the  world  to  prophesy  the  power  of  the 
submarine  and  to  make  provision  against 
it  by  adopting  torpedo  protection  for 
battleships.  Another  great  contribution 
made  by  Capps  to  naval  construction 
was  the  intricate  device  of  the  turrets 
which  compensates  for  heavy  lists  in 
ships  that  have  been  struck  and  are 
sinking  in  battle.  Without  such  a 
compensating  device  the  guns  would  be 
thrown  out  of  action  by  a  heavy  list  of 
the  deck. 

When  he  retired  in  1910,  Congress,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  contributions  to 
American  naval  power,  conferred  upon 
Capps  by  special  act  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  and  the  title  of  chief  constructor. 
Since  then  he  has  served  as  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  on  Hull  Changes  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  the  Naval  Compensa- 
tion Board,  and  the  Navy  Yards  Com- 
mission. In  1913,  President  Wilson  sent 
him  to  London  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
International  Maritime  Conference. 

He  has  taken  up  his  new  duties  with 
the  Shipping  Board  with  an  awed  sense 
of  their  importance. 

All  of  his  former  enthusiasms  are  pale 
beside  the  one  which  now  enwraps  him. 
If  ships  can  be  built  by  the  United 
States  fast  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  ravages  of  the  U-boats,  Capps  will 
build  them,  and  he  will  drive  himself 
single-heartedly  to  this  task  even  if  it 
costs  him  his  life. 


THE  PASSING  OF  PENSION  PLUNDER 

How  Government  Insurance  for  Every  Soldier  and  Sailor  in  the  War  Will 
Doom  the  Pension  System — The  New  Plan  Will   Deal  a  Body- 
Blow  to  the  Pork  Barrel  and  E^ffect  Many  Improvements 
in  American   Politics  and  Life 


BY 

M.  LINCOLN  SCHUSTER 

The  World's  Work  has  been  assailing  pork-barrel  pensions  for  years.  If  has 
exposed  the  colossal  extravagance,  the  brazen  fraud,  and  the  pernicious,  demoralising  ef- 
fects of  the  old  pension  system.  To-day  the  United  States  is  fighting  in  the  greatest  war 
in  all  history.  If  we  cling  to  the  old  pension  system  for  this  war,  we  are  headed  for  a  cen- 
tury of  recklessness  and  a  record  of  political  shame  that  will  make  the  chronicle  of  Civil  War 
pension  history  seem,  insignificant.  Statesmen  at  Washington  are  trying  to  avert  such  a 
national  calamity.  How?  By  Government  insurance — by  a  new  plan  described  in  this 
article  and  contrasted  with  the  old  planless  system.  Few  subjects  are  now  more  gravely  im- 
portant than  this.  It  affects  millions  of  American  citizens,  our  entire  political  structure — 
and  the  future  history  of  America. 


FROM  one  horror,  at  least,  our 
war  with  German)'  may  be 
free — the  age-long,  degrading 
horror  of  pension  plunder. 
If  pensions  for  the  Civil 
War  led  to  extravagance  and  fraud  that 
will  probably  run  riot  until  about  i960, 
the  very  thought  of  such  a  pension  system 
for  this,  our  greatest,  war  is  staggering. 

The  Administration  at  Washington 
realizes  this.  It  has  determined  to  make 
pork-barrel  pensions  after  this  war  im- 
possible— in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done 
in  advance.  It  has  decided  to  insure  or 
indemnify  every  soldier  and  sailor  fight- 
ing for  the  United  States. 

This  plan — unprecedented  in  princi- 
ple, far-reaching  in  effect,  vast  in  scope — 
is  before  Congress  as  these  lines  are  being 
written.  It  may  be  law  when  they  are 
read. 

We  are  reaching  a  new  social  philos- 
ophy, a  new  viewpoint,  on  the  entire 
question  of  compensating  our  soldiers 
and  sailors.  We  are  to  care  for  our  fight- 
ers and  their  dependents,  said  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  recently,  "  not  in  a  nig- 
gardly or  grudging  fashion,  not  as  charity 
or  as  a  pension,  but  ...  as  a  na- 
tion of  appreciative  freemen.     .     .     ." 


What,  then,  is  the  new  idea?  The 
substitute  for  the  pension  will  unques- 
tionably be  Government  indemnification 
plus  optional  insurance  for  our  fighting 
men  and  their  dependents.  That  is,  every 
soldier  going  into  action  will  know  that  if  he 
is  killed  his  dependents  will  get  so  much ;  if 
he  loses  a  leg,  an  e\e.  or  an  arm,  he  will  get 
a  fixed  allowance  of  so  much.  The  al- 
lowance will  be  scaled  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  the  age  of  the  depend- 
ents. Soldiers  and  sailors  get  this  sort 
of  assurance  under  the  present  pension 
system,  of  course,  but  at  least  three  vital 
differences  come  to  mind  immediatelx': 

(i)  Pensions  are  direct  gifts  from  the 
Government.  The  new  plan  provides 
for  insurance  directly  by  the  Government, 
or  Government  compensation,  to  which 
the  fighter  himself  contributes  something. 

(2)  Pensions  on  the  present  s\stem  are 
over-liberal  for  disabilities  and  not  liberal 
enough  for  death  benefits.  The  new  plan 
makes  the  rates  and  pa\ments  ade- 
quate and  fair — utilizing  all  the  valuable 
data  from  our  workmen's  compensation 
acts  in  the  several  states. 

(^)  Pensions.  rightl\'  or  wronglw  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  needless  gratui- 
ties.    The   new  plan   provides  for   hon- 
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tcrial  loss,  saving  the  funds  that  a  pri- 
vate corporation  would  normally  have 
to  spend  on  commissions,  medical  exam- 
ination fees,  advertising,  and  exorbitant 
salaries  for  high  officials. 

Just  how  W(juld  the  new  plan  work 
outP  When  John  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  leaves 
for  France  he  will  receive — if  the  pro- 
posed system  is  adopted — from  the  Gov- 


est,  upright,  faircompensation  for  services 
rendered.  Pensions,  moreover,  tend  t(; 
carry  with  them  certain degradin/^and  vic- 
ious abuses. 

A  preliminary  summary  of  the  Ad- 
ministration plan  to  replace  pensions  may 
now  be  made.  This  is  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, a  final  statement  of  a  completed 
programme. 

A  soldiers'  and  sailors'  indemnity  ernment  a  certificate,  corresponding  to  a 
bureau  will  be  organized  by  the  Govern-  life  insurance  policy,  indemnifying  him 
ment,  if  the  plan  is  adopted,  with  a  com-  and  his  family  against  his  death  or  dis- 
pelent  insurance  man  at  its  head,  i  his  ability.  Let  us  suppose  the  full  protec- 
bureau  will  give  protection  for  a  definite  tion  against  death  is  S4,cxx).  And  let  us 
amount — tentatively  and  roughly  fixed  at  suppose  John  Jones  leaves  a  widowed 
J>4,ooo — to  every  one  in  the  military  and  mother  dependent  on  him  ^although,  in 
naval  service,  without  regard  to  rank  and  that  case,  he  would  probably  not  go  on 
Vv'ithout  expense  to  the  insured.  This  the  first  draft).  Actuaries  figure  that 
protection  or  insurance  will  cover  death,  J54,oc)0  protection  is  good  for  an  income 
partial  disability,  total  disability,  and  of  S30  a  month  for  fifteen  years.  If  John 
permanent  disability.  No  medical  ex-  Jones  is  killed  in  action,  his  mother  has  a 
amination  is  to  be  required  except  that  claim  against  the  Government  for  84,000 
necessary  for  admission  into  the  service.     — a  tangible  direct  claim  that  requires  no 


All  payments  by  the  bureau  will  be 
made  in  instalments,  not  in  lump  sums. 
A  time  limit  shall  be  fixed  for  the  correc- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  claims,  so 


pension-begging,  no  law}'ers,  no  end- 
less red-tape,  no  humiliation.  The  war- 
indemnity  bureau  will  not  pay  the  54,ooo 
at  once.     That  would  be  unwise,  because 


that  all  records  can  be  closed  and  pay-  of  the  temptations  it  might  offer.     Ac- 

ments  on   all   indemnities   started   soon  tuaries  of  the  bureau  will  calculate  the 

rJter  the  termination  of  the  war.     The  expectancy  of  life  of  Mrs.  Jones  from  the 

pension  system  drags  on  for  decades.  regular  insurance  data  for  her  age.     On 

It  has  been  suggested. that  the  Govern-  that  basis  the  34>ooo  would  be  split  up 

ment  give  each  soldier  and  each  sailor  in  instalments  to  cover  the  rest  of  her  life. 


Let  us  say  her  expectancy  of  life  is  fif- 
teen years.     Then  she  would  receive  S30  a 
month  for  the  rest  of  her  life.     Suppose 
she  lives  twenty  years,  instead  of  fifteen. 
The    Government    bureau    would    keep 
right  on  pa>'ing  the  S30  monthl\'  instal- 
ments— and  would  not  lose,  because  for 
The  Government  would  thus  give  free     every  extra  dollar  paid  out  to  persons 
a   certain   amount   of  protection   or   in-     living  longer  than  expected  the  Govem- 
demnification  against  disability  and  death,      ment  would  get  an  extra  dollar  from  per- 


(or  their  dependents)  a  certificate  or  a 
policy  as  a  concrete  evidence  of  its  obli- 
gation. Such  a  document,  of  course, 
would  enhance  the  moral  value  of  the 
plan. 

HOW   THE    PLAN    WOULD    WORK 


In  addition  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Government  sell  a  certain  amount  of 
excess  insurance  at  regular  peace  rates, 
a  maximum  of  §10,000  worth  of  insurance, 
over  and  above  the  insurance  given  free. 
The  Government,  judging  by  the  experi- 
ence with  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bu- 
reau established  some  time  am  for  in- 
suring  merchant  vessels  and  their  crews, 
might  well  be  able  to  do  this  without  ma- 


sons dying  sooner  than  expected.  This, 
of  course,  is  nothing  new  or  remarkable. 
It  is  the  keystone  of  all  life  insurance. 

ADDITIONAL    PRIVATE    INSURANCE 

Suppose  John  Jones  wants  to  get  addi- 
tional protection.  Well,  if  he  goes  to  a 
private  company  and  says  that  he  is 
going  to  war  he  will  be  charged  a  very 
high,  perhaps  a  prohibitive,  rate,  because 
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war  is  a  perilous  occupation  and  the  other 
policy-holders  and  the  reserves  of  the 
company  must  be  safeguarded.  In  other 
words,  because  he  is  ready  to  make  a  su- 
preme sacrifice  to  'defend  his  country, 
Jones  will  be  asked  to  pay  an  extra 
premium  on  his  insurance.  He  may  even 
be  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  insurance. 
Simply  because  he  is  patriotic  he  and  his 
may  have  to  go  without  protection.  He 
may  have  had  insurance  before  the  war, 
but  now  his  prudence  must  end:  it  be- 
comes too  expensive.  It  doesn't  seem 
fair,  does  it?  The  soldier  is  taking  the 
extra  risk  to  protect  his  country  and  the 
people.  Why  shouldn't  the  country  and 
the  people  pay  for  it? 

That  is  precisely  what  the  new  plan 
proposes.  It  is  the  common-sense  thing 
to  do,  efficient,  direct,  and  a  square  deal 
to  John  Jones,  U.  S.  A.  It  doesn't  pau- 
perize him.  Nor  does  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  smite  him  with  uncertainty  and 
worry  about  the  future.  It  strikes 
cleanly  between  these  two  extremes. 

Just  how  will  it  be  done?  One  pro- 
posal is  that  the  soldiers,  already  getting 
a  certain  amount  of  insurance  free  from 
the  Government,  buy  their  excess  insur- 
ance from  the  regular  companies  at  rates 
they  deem  fair,  the  Government  later  re- 
couping the  companies  for  any  loss  on 
account  of  the  extra  hazard.  Another 
proposal  is  that  the  Government  directly 
sell  this  excess  insurance  to  the  soldiers  at 
normal  peace  rates,  paying  for  the  losses 
from  the  extra  war  risk  out  of  the 
public  treasury. 

Thus  John  Jones  could  get,  free,  $4,000 
worth  of  protection.  He  could  buy  in 
addition,  $6,000  worth  of  insurance  from 
the  Government,  making  $10,000  worth 
of  protection  in  all. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  clear. 
It  is  eminently  fair.  It  reassures  the 
fighting  man  before  he  goes  into  battle. 
It  saves  him  and  his  famil\'  from  gnawing 
fear  and  worry.  And  \  et  it  doesn't  pau- 
perize. This  cannot  be  too  strongl\-  em- 
phasized. We  all  know  what  ignominy 
attaches  to  the  word  "pensioner."  This 
should  not  bo — but  it  exists.  It  exists 
because  of  the  graft  and  the  fraud,  be- 


cause of  the  sheer  recklessness  and 
unbounded  "generosity,"  because  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  lobby  and  the  insidious  political 
influences,  because  of  the  political  job- 
bery and  the  perpetual  flow  of  private 
bills.  All  this  cannot  exist  under  an  in- 
surance system,  which  combines  Govern- 
ment aid  with  individual  initiative,  pru- 
dence, and  thrift. 

An  extremely  important  provision 
which  may  be  embodied  in  the  new  plan 
is  that  which  allows  the  Government  to 
continue,  after  the  war,  the  impaired  risks 
which  have  not  become  actual  claims. 
If  John  Jones  comes  out  of  the  war  un- 
injured and  in  gcxjd  physical  condition 
any  private  insurance  company  would 
gladly  write  him  a  policy  at  normal 
peace  rates.  But  if  his  nerves  have  been 
weakened  or  if  he  has  rheumatism — 
without  being  actually  disabled — he  can- 
not get  protection  from  a  private  insur- 
ance company,  nor  has  he  any  claim 
against  the  Government.  Because  of 
his  service  to  the  countr\',  he  has  become 
an  impaired  risk.  It  doesn't  seem  fair. 
It  isn't.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Government  bureau  continue  these 
impaired  risks,  the  people  pa\'ing  the 
extra  losses  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

STILL    GRANTING    CIVIL    WAR    CLAI.MS 

Under  the  old  pension  s\stem  military 
records  may  be  "corrected" — often  ad- 
mitting deserters  to  the  honorable  roll  of 
veterans-i-and  pension  claims  ma\'  be 
filed  fifty  3ears  after  the  war — even 
later  than  that.  Private  pension  bills 
for  Civil  War  survivors  and  dependents 
are  still  being  introduced  ever\'  da\'  in 
Congress.  On  Jul\'  6,  191 7,  Senator 
Fernald  introduced  forty  bills  granting 
pensions  or  increases  of  pensions.  On 
April  3.  iQiy.  1.241  of  these  bills  were  in- 
troduced— filling  about  fifteen  pages  of 
agate  type  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
One  Representative  alone  introduced 
187  on  that  da\' — in  an  extraordinar\' 
war  session  of  Congress ! 

Such  grotesque  and  vicious  practices 
will  be  much  less  possible  under  the  new 
plan.  .Militar\'  records  should  be  closed 
a   reasonable   time  after  the  war.     The 
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Government  will  know  immediately  what  payment — and  then  neglect  him.  His 
its  obli^^ations  are  -the  number  of  dead  adequate  compensation  would  include 
and  disabled,  the  number  of  dependents,  reeducation  and  refitting  for  industry, 
and  the  amount  due  each.  A  sufficient  Men  without  feet  have  been  trained  to 
indemnity  will  be  guaranteed  for  each  become  partly  or  even  completely  self- 
fighter  so  that  if  he  is  killed  the  family  su[)porting.  This  is  much  better — Ixjth 
may  be  rehabilitated,  dependent  children  individually  and  sociall)' — than  letting 
supported  until  capable  of.  taking  care  of  them  become  helpless  perpetual  charges 
themselves,  the  wife  assisted  to  become  upc^n  the  State. 

self-supporting  or  supported  until  re-  A  programme  of  separation  allowances 
married,  and  a  dependent  mother  or  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  whole  new 
father  suitably  provided  for.  Here  is  plan.  While  the  war  is  going  on,  de- 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  pendents  of  soldiers  and  sailors  will 
this  and  the  pension  system.  According  be  provided  for  through  allotments 
toour  Civil  War  experience  with  pensions,  from  their  pay,  supplemented  by  family 
we  make  the  veterans  perpetual  charges  allowances  by  the  Government.  The 
of  the  Government.  The  tendency  is  amount  of  the  Government  allowance,  of 
toward  pauperization — at  any  rate  toward  course,  would  depend  upon  the  size  of 
humiliation.  The  insurance  plan  leaves  the  family,  and,  as  to  others  than  the 
room  for  individual  prudence  and  thrift,  wife  and  children,  upon  the  actual  de- 
and  does  not  entirely  eliminate  self-  pendency  upon  the  men. 
respect.  This  plan  is  not  niggardly.  It  If  we  revolutionize  our  pension  policy, 
will  not  leave  veterans  or  dependents  it  will  mean  more,  perhaps,  than  we  re- 
in want.  It  will  give  them  all  a  square  alize  offhand.  It  will  mean  that  we  will 
deal — adequate  protection  when  they  save  millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  mil- 
nccd  it  and  as  long  as  they  need  it.  But  lions,  of  dollars.  It  will  mean  that  we 
it  will  not  make  them  parasites  when  will  improve  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
they  are  able  to  be  self-supporting.  It  forces,  strengthen  the  self-respect  of  our 
will  not  encourage  fraud  and  wholesale  veterans,  and  have  no  war-made  paupers, 
deception  and  political  demoralization.  But  these  are  not  the  only  results — nor 
It  wi  I  be  honest,  efficient,  patriotic,  and  the  most  significant, 
businesslike.  This  programme — sketched  It  will  mean  that  we  are  to  puncture 
here,  of  course,  in  the  preliminary  form  the  pension  as  a  political  football.  There 
— is  a  rational  substitute  for  a  blundering,  will  be  less  Congressional  demoraliza- 
plundering,  endless,  happy-go-lucky  pen-  tion.  It  will  mean  that  we  will  deprive 
sion  policy.  •  the  pork-barrel  politician  of  his  mighti- 
est bulwark.  It  will  mean  that  we  will 
deal  a  body-blow  to  the  provincialism 
that  regards  Congressmen  solely  as  mes- 
One  strikingly  new  and  significant  ele-  senger-boys  and  "gift-grabbers"  for  the 
ment  has  been  suggested,  to  round  out  folks  back  home.  It  will  mean  that  we 
the  plan,  namely,  provision  for  the  will  give  Congress  a  little  more  time  for 
reeducation  and  the  refitting  for  self-  real  Congressional  business.  It  will  mean 
supporting  life  of  disabled  soldiers.  Thus  that  we  will  free  our  constructive  Con- 
the  old  pension  system  provides  that  a  gressmen  from  the  clutches  of  a  powerful 
soldier  who  loses  both  feet  in  service  be  pension  ring.  It  will  mean  that  we  will 
paid  gioo  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  begin  to  get  better  Congressmen.  Lastly 
Experience  of  countries  like  France  and  it  will  mean  that  we  are  to  learn  a  striking 
England  shows  that  it  isn't  enough  to  lesson  in  social  insurance  and  social  legis- 
give  a  man  like  that  a  pension  or  monthly  lation  on  a  national  plane. 


TO    MAKE    DISABLED    SOLDIERS    SELF-SUP- 
PORTING 


MAN  AND  HIS 

MILITARY 


MACHINES 

INVENTIONS 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood               i 

A  WOOLEN   "HELMET"                  i 

Its  serviceability  for  sailors  in  winter         1 

is  apparent,  and  the  photograph  con-         1 

tains  a  suggestion    for    the  army   of        m 

knitters  throughout  the  country               ^^ 
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A  MONEY  BELT  FOR  SOLDIERS 

Made  of  canvas,  non-cumbersome, 
and  a  protection  against  the  loss  of 
money  in  that  its  flap  is  fastened  by 
four  snap  buttons 
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A  PNEUMATIC  PILLOW 

When  not  indated  it  can  be  compactly  folded  and  carried 

by  the  soldier  with  little  waste  of  space  or  effort 


FOR  THE  AVIATOR  LN  WLNTER 

A  leather  suit,  the  coal  ol  which  is  interlined  with  soft  wool. 

The  hood  may  be  worn  with  or  without  the  mask 
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(g)  Intcrnaliunal  Film  Service 
A  BREAD-BAKING  AUTOMOBILE  USED  BY  THE  AKMY 


A  MOTOR  KITCHEN 
It  contains  a  refrigerator,  a  small  storehouse  for  cooking  necessities,  and  a  small  oven  besides  the  range 
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©  International  Film  Senice 
A  TRACTOR  THAT  IS  DRIVEN  WITH  REINS,  LIKE  A  HORSE 


^    I  niirnjtionjl  Film  Service 
A  WATER  TERCOLATOR  FOR  THE  FIELD 
The  six  faucets  permit  ol  that  many  men  obtaining  drinking  water  at  the  same  time 


IJNNARO,  HOTHL  WIZARD 

A   Very    Prince  of   I  lospitality— Lends  a   Hotel   for  a   Day  tcj  the   Red  Cross- 
Uniciue  iVlethods  Make  Homes  for  Travelers  and  At- 
tract  rh(jusands  t(j  C^alifornia 

BY 

L.  M.  GEORGE 


'I.I,  Unci  \ou  I  In-  hotel,  ladies, 

said  I).  M.  Linnard,  liotel 
Wizard  of  the  West,  when  he 
lindered  the  beautiful  and 
stately  I'airmont  of  San 
Irancisco  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  to 
be  donated  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  one  astonished  society 
leader,  "  I've  heard  of  lending 
a  good  many  things,  even  to 
lending  a  husband,  but  never 
before  have  1  heard  of  lending 
a  hotel." 

It  was  the  most  original  offer 
L'vcr  made  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  Red  Cross  Day 
at  the  Fairmont  will  live  as 
3nc  of  the  Red  Letter  Days  of 
San  Francisco.  The  elite  of 
the  city  flocked  to  Nob  Hill 
[\s  in  days  of  yore.  They  came 
by  the  thousands.  They  came 
to  luncheon.  They  came  to 
the  tea  dance  in  the  afternoon 
for  which  the  Ladies'  Orches- 
tra furnished  music,  its  mem- 
bers garbed  in  khaki.  They 
came  to  the  dinner  dance  in  the  evening.  And 
everyone  who  came  beheld  a  unique  spectacle — 
a  hotel  run  by  women  in  Red  Cross  regalia. 

Arriving  guests  were  met  at  the  door  by  a 
pretty  dark-eyed  girl  m  riding  togs  who  acted  as 
door-man,  and  who  separated  men  from  their 
money  so  artistically  that  the  process  was  one  of 
painless  extraction.  A  leading  society  girl 
drove  one  of  the  taxis  which  were  busy  all  day 
bringing  chosen  ones  to  the  doors  of  the  Fair- 
mont, for  chosen  prices.  Bewitching  "bell-hops" 
in  Red  Cross  garb  took  hand  luggage  and  tips 
with  studied  nonchalance.  Fair  young  matrons 
behind  the  desk  assigned  rooms.  Luxurious 
"lobby  boys"  in  Chinese  embroideries  and  gor- 
geous trousers  lurked  in  the  otTmg.  Impromptu 
Red  Cross  nurses  standing  at  the  entrance  held 
long  strips  of  adhesive  tape  to  which  every  man 
had  to  paste  a  coin  or  prove  himself  a  slacker. 


Red  Cross  Day  focusscd  the  eyes  of  all  San 
Francisco  on  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  June  23rd. 
Incidentally,  it  announced  to  the  world  that  D. 
M.  Linnard,  president  of  the  (California  Hotel 
Company  which  owns  and  operates  the  "big 
three"  of  Pasadena,  the  Mar>Iand  the  Hunting- 
ton, and  the  (jreen  ,  had  taken  the  management 
of  the  Fairmont. 

The  I'airmont  is  one  of  San  Francisco's  proud 
possessions,  an  architectural  delight  crowning 
the  highest  point  in  the  cit\'.  It  was  built 
eleven  years  ago  by  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Stephen 
Fair  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000. 
It  is  glorious  within  and  with- 
out, but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  its  vogue  had  narrowed 
down  to  the  patronage  of  a 
few  loyal  old  families  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the 
balance  sheet  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  "hotel  wizard"  of 
Southern  California  was  asked 
to  take  its  management.  He 
took  it — and  he  took  San 
Francisco  b\'  storm. 

Red  Cross  Day  had  scarcely 
passed  when  he  was  ready  with 
another  shot  out  of  the  locker. 
He  made  an  interesting  bid  to  the  2500  rookies 
of  the  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  the  Presidio 
and,  presto,  the  Fairmont  rivalled  a  militar\' 
headquarters     a  t 

each     week-end.    f^  "~      ^1 

The  pick   of    the    «"  ' 

western  states,  tall, 
well-set-up  lads  in 
khaki,  came  to 
pass  their  mo- 
ments of  leisure, 
to  enjoy  the  luxur\' 
of  a  hot  bath,  to 
dance  and  to  dine 
and  to  stay  over 
night. 

So  with  Society, 
and  Charity,  and 
the     .\rm> — the 
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hotel  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  the  Navy, 
finding  theirwayup  the  hill,  the  Fairmont  was  suc- 
cessfully launched  upon  a  new  and  brilliant  era. 

NOTHING    IMPOSSIBLE 

Such  are  the  methods  which  have  made  the 
hotels  under  the  Linnard  management  famous. 
"Impossible"  is  an  unknown  word  in  the  lexicon 
of  Linnard.  About  eighteen  months  ago  a  New 
Yorker  landed  at  the  Huntington  with  his  family. 
He  liked  the  hotel,  but  he  told  the  manager  that 
hewould  bethereonlyaweckorsountil  hecouldget 
a  bungalow  on  the  edge  of  the  golf  links.  "I'm 
out  here  to  play  golf  for  a  few  months,"  he  said. 

"I'll  build  you  a  bungalow  on  the  links,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Linnard.  "I'll  have  it  ready  for  }ou 
the  latter  part  of  the  month." 

Linnard  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A  charming 
little  bungalow  was  built  on  the  rim  of  the  links, 
right  up  against  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  to 
accommodate  the  Easterner  and  his  family. 

They  moved  in  three  weeks  later. 

This  chance  bungalow  was  the  beginning  of 
"Golf  Heaven,"  a  group  of  bungalows  run  in 
connection  with  the  Maryland,  the  Huntington 
and  the  Green,  and  located  at  the  links,  l,ooo 
feet  nearer  Heaven  than  Pasadena  proper. 

SUPERLATIVE    SERVICE 

At  a  public  meeting  at  the  Huntington  Hotel. 
A.  L.  Garford,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  best  known 


business  men  of  the  Middle  West,  said:  "Mr. 
Linnard,  >'ou  may  not  know  it,  but  \ou  are  per- 
sonally responsible  for  bringing  thousands  iA 
citizens  to  Southern  California.  1  know,  for 
you  brought  me.  Several  >ears  ago  I  came  here 
to  one  of  \our  hotels.  You  gave  me  a  good  bed 
to  sleep  in,  and  gave  me  good  food  to  eat.  ^'ou 
gave  me  the  most  perfect  service  I  have  ever  had. 
I  was  comfortable,  I  was  happy.  I  saw  this 
countr)'  through  rose-colored  glasses.  1  bought 
a  lot  and  built  a  house,  and  \ou  are  personallx' 
responsible  for  the  whole  thing."  George  .M. 
Re\nolds,  President  of  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  then  a 
guest  of  the  Huntington,  endorsed  Mr.  Garford's 
remarks.  Mr.  Re\nolds  has  passed  twent\- 
se\en  winters  in  California  and  has  been  a  guest 
at  the  Huntington  since  its  opening. 

Linnard  has  built  up  a  s\  stem  which  does  not 
need  his  eagle  eye  ever\'  moment.  He  takes  an 
ocean  vo\  age  ever\'  summer  and  spends  several 
months  in  tr:i\cl  each  \ear,  broadening  his  out- 
look and  getting  the  other  fellow's  view  point 
in  ditferent  parts  of  the  world. 

Years  of  such  service  and  such  methods  under 
the  direction  of  D.  ^\.  Linnard  led  last  Spring 
to  the  most  important  hotel  merger  e\er  effected 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  uniting  under 
one  ownership  three  magnificent  hotel  properties 
in  Pasadena:  the  .Marx  land,  the  Huntington,  and 
the  Green,  with  a  total  valuation  of  S^.ooo.ocx). 
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When  the  I'airmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  was 
phiced  in  his  hands  a  few  weeks  later  the  aggre- 
gate valuation  of  the  properties  under  his  control 
ran  up  to  $9,000,000. 

THE   CALIFORNIA    HOTEL   COMPANY 

The  corporation  which  effected  this  gigantic 
merger  bears  the  name  of  the  California  Hotel 
Company.  D.  M.  Linnard  is  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  holds  the  largest  amount  of 
stock.  The  next  largest  stockholder  is  no  less  a 
person  than  Henry  \L  Huntington. 

The  financing  of  this  great  enterprise  was  un- 
dertaken by  S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,  the  great 
investment  banking  house  of  New  York,  Chicago 
and  other  cities,  which  points  with  pride  to  a 
record  of  thirty-five  years  in  which  no  investor 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  interest  or  principal.  Its 
present  investment  in  the  California  Hotel  Com- 
pany consists  of  a  two  million  dollar  bond  issue 
at  six  per  cent.,  the  security  for  this  loan  being 
on  the  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  the  three 
Pasadena  hotels  entering  the  merger. 

S.  W.  Straus  has  firm  faith  in  the  future  of 
California.  He  succumbed  to  its  manifold  attrac- 
tions while  a  guest  at  one  of  the  hotels  under 
Linnard's  direction.  He  has  faith  in  D.  M. 
Linnard  and  the  system  of  service  perfected 
under  his  management.  He  is  likewise  famil- 
iar with  the  chain  of  hotels  in  Switzerland 
which,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe,    had    reached    their    highest    efficiency 


through  a  uniformity  of  service  under  one  control. 
The  success  of  the  California  Hotel  Company 
is  guaranteed  by  the  history  of  the  three  hotels 
which  during  a  series  of  >'ears  have  produced 
enough  net  earnings  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bond  issue  more  than  three  times  over.  During 
the  past  year,  with  all  three  of  them  under  Lin- 
nard's direct  control,  the  earnings  have  piled 
up  at  a  rate  more  than  double  former  results. 

THE    MARYLAND 

The  story  of  D.  M.  Linnard  is  the  stor\'  of  his 
hotels. 

First  in  his  heart  and  his  histor\'  is  the  Mar\'- 
land  Hotel  of  Pasadena.  He  took  the  manage- 
ment of  it  in  1903  when  it  was  small  and  with  a 
reputation  yet  to  make.  Men  from  the  Eastern 
shoreofMar>land  had  built  this  beautifulhotel  and 
had  named  it  for  their  .Mother  state.  Scx)n  people 
began  to  realize  that  here  on  theW'estern  rimof  the 
Continent  was  to  be  found  the  lavish  hospitality 
and  whole-souled  friendliness  which  the\'  had 
alwa\s   associated  with   the  name  of   Marsland. 

The  Marsland  was  the  first  resort  hotel  in 
Pasadena  to  keep  open  the  \ear  around,  it  put 
the  Mar\land  on  the  map. 

The  Maryland  was  the  first  great  hotel  in 
America  to  adopt  the  bungalow  system  and  this 
has  made  it  unique  in  hotel  annals. 

The  great  wings  of  the  main  building  hover 
about  an  enchanted  garden  which  lengthens  out 
o\er  a  thousand  feet  to  the  rear,  enclosed  on 
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three  sides  by  bungalows,  mainly  of  Spanish  arch- 
itecture, with  vine-draped  patios,  and  rose-hung 
pergolas,  with  orange  trees  and  palms,  with  the 
gorgeous  blossom  and  flower  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia— and  the  purple  mountains  for  a  background. 
The  sojourner  has  his  private  dwelling,  and 
the  hotel  furnishes  heat,  light,  and  service  from 
the  central  plant,  with  meals  sent  piping  hot  in 
charcoal  ovens,  if  one  prefers  to  dine  in  one's 
own  little  dining  room,  or  under  the  roses  of 
one's  own  pergola. 

THE    HUNTINGTON 

Four  years  ago  Linnard  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Huntington  Hotel,  the  great  gray 
crescent  of  reinforced  concrete  in  the  Oak  Knoll 
district  of  Pasadena,  overlooking  the  matchless 
panorama  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

Six  years  before  this  date  General  Wentworth 
had  erected  a  magnificent  structure  on  this 
marvelous  site,  had  furnished  it  and  opened  it 
for  one  season.  On  account  of  financial  embar- 
rassment the  Wentworth,  as  the  hotel  was  called, 
was  never  entirels  finished  and  after  a  career  of 
three  months,  it  closed  its  doors  permanently 

For  six  years  the  great  building  remained  idle, 
its  five-pointed  tower  a  haunt  for  bats  and  owls. 
No  one  lamented  its  undexeloped  possibilities 
more  than  D.  iM.  Linnard.  Yes,  one  other, 
Henry  F.  Huntington,  did,  for  this  deserted 
building  and  its  neglected  gardens  adjoined  the 


magnificent  Huntington  estate  in  San  Marino, 
with  the  Huntington  home  gleaming  like  a  marble 
palace  through  the  trees. 

D.  M.  Linnard  went  to  the  great  railway  mag- 
nate and  persuaded  him  to  spend  a  million  dollars 
in  rehabilitating  the  idle  plant.  It  required 
more  persuasion  to  get  permission  to  name  the 
hotel  for  its  latest  benefactor,  but  all  was  speedily 
accomplished  and  the  Huntington  was  opened  for- 
mall\'  with  the  greatest  outpouring  of  represen- 
tative people  ever  seen  in  Southern  California. 

The  Huntington  Hotel  to-day  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  land,  surrounded  b\' 
private  estates  and  with  nineteen  acres  of  match- 
less gardens  sloping  away  from  the  commanding 
site  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  a  plant  as  complete 
in  itself  as  a  cit\'.  There  is  a  fire-proof  garage 
with  chauffeurs'  quarters,  an  employees'  hotel 
with  its  own  ballroom  and  little  theatre,  an  ice- 
plant  and  an  artesian  well  for  water  supply. 
rhere  are  tennis  courts  and  a  plaxground,  and  a 
completelx  -equipped  children's  school  is  in  course 
of  construction.  A  short  walk  down  Old  .Mill 
Road  leads  one  to  the  Huntington  Golf  Links 
and  to  the  club  house  which  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks   of   early    California,    El    .Molino  \eijos. 

THE    GREEN 

In  the  summer  of  ic)i6.  at  the  country  home  of 
Ca)I.  G.  G.  Green  in  New  Jersex.  the  lease  was 
signed  which  placed  the  third  of  the  great  trio  of 
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PasaJcna  Holds,  ilic  Hotel  Green,  under  the 
manaj^cmcnl  of  D.  M.  l.innard. 

'I'hc  Green  was  the  first  great  tourist  hotel  in 
Pasadena.  Col.  Green  was  one  of  the  first  dis- 
coverers of  Southern  California  as  a  desirable 
winter  abode,  lie  brought  his  own  family  to 
Pasadena  at  an  earl\'  date  and  he  desired  to  make 
it  possible  for  others  to  share  this  winter  paradise. 

The  Green  is  one  of  the  historic  structures  of 
Pasadena  and  the  social  history  of  the  city  for 
the  past  decade  has  centred  about  it.  It  is  a 
great  three-winged  structure  of  one  thousand 
rooms. 

Though  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  the  Green 
Hotel  is  surrounded  by  tropical  gardens  which 
merge  on  the  south  into  a  cit\'  park  of  man\'  acres, 
and  hij4li  in  the  air  the  note  of  vivid  green  is 
repealed  in  the  roof  garden  with  its  palms  and 
shrubs  and  tlowering  vines.  On  this  roof  garden, 
one  looks  afar  to  the  shining  Pacific  and  beholds 
Calalina   Island  twent\-eight   miles  out  to  sea. 

PI  ni.IC    SERVICE 

The  methods  which  have  made  his  hotels 
ha\e  been  equall\-  elTective  in  the  public  service 
rendered  to  (California  b\   D.  M.  l.innard. 

(^n  January  i.  1017,  a  blcx)ded  Arabian  horse 
with  a  saddle  and  necklace  of  American  Beauties, 
mounted  b\  a  man  of  striking  ph\  sique  whose 
very  air  spelled  victory,  led  the  procession  of  the 
Tournament  o{  Roses  in  Pasadena,  the  great 
lloral  pageant  oi  Southern  California. 


The  rider  of  the  coal  black  Arabian  steed  was 
the  Hotel  Wizard  of  the  West  who  had  proven 
his  title  anew  by  building  up  an  entire  hotel 
division  for  the  Rose  tournament. 

Last  Fall  Mr.  Linnard  felt  that  other  resorts 
were  making  a  bid  for  the  tourist  trade  which  be- 
longed by  right  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  called 
a  meeting  of  railwa\'  men,  county  supervis- 
ors, members  of  chambers  of  commerce,  hotel 
and  resort  owners  and  managers,  bankers,  news- 
paper men,  and  leading  citizens  generally.  He 
persuaded  them  to  unite  in  a  concerted  effort  tc 
boost  the  whole  section.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  the  Southern  California  Publicity 
Board  which  is  pledged  to  spend  one-half  million 
dollars  a  \ear  for  five  \ears  in  communit\-  ad- 
vertising. The  first  fruits  of  this  enterprise  is 
the  most  unprecedented  season  of  travel  ever 
experienced  on  the  Coast. 

Eleven  years  ago  a  similar  meeting  was  called 
at  the  Maryland  by  D.  M.  Linnard.  Out  ot 
this  came  the  Goc^d  Roads  movement  which  was 
the  most  significant  feature  in  the  development 
of  Southern  California.  It  resulted  in  the  three 
million  dollar  bond  issue  by  Los  Angeles  County 
to  be  spent  on  good  roads,  and  the  eighteen 
million  dollar  bond  issue  by  the  State  of  California 
for  state  highways.  To-day  Southern  California 
is  the  paradise  of  motorists  with  4.000  miles  01 
boulevards  as  smooth  as  a  floor. 

California  owes  much  to  the  Hotel  Wizard  of 
the  West  and  his  original  methods. 
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